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JDefore  entering  ou  a  particular  description  of  the  Introdne- 

and  other  monuments  of  ancient  Borne,  we  pre-  .JJIi^ons' 

mise  such  general  notices  regarding  them,  as  may,  we 

trust,  render  that  description  clear  even  to  those  who  are 

unfamiliar  with  classic  autiquitj ;  while  to  the  initiated 

it  maj  senre  to  recall  recollections  partiallj  obliterated 

hj  time  and  the  bustle   and  duties   of  active  life.  Our 

general  notices  are  .contained  in  a  consecutive  series  of 

chapters  on  Temples,  Forums  and  .Basilics  ,  Circuses, 

Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  Aqueducts,  Baths,  the  Domes*- 

tie  Architecture  of  the  Romans ,  the  materials  for  use 
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and  ornament  employed  in  tbe  andent  edifices  of  Rome, 
on  Obelisks,  sepulchres  and  roads.  We  commence  with 
ancient  Temples,  probably  the  first  public  edifices  in 
point  of  ttm^  as  Wl  as^im{)0rtanq^  pfemi^iag  that  our 
aim  is  not  to  amuse  the  imagination  bj  anj  'unseaso- 
nable attempt  at  pomp  of  description ;  but ,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature  of  our  matter,  to  convey  to  the 
mind  classical  information  with  as  much  comprehensiye 
breyity ,  severe  accuracy  and  didactic  simplicity  as  our 
pen  can  command;  '  ' 

By  the  word  temple  is  now  generally  understood  any 
edifice  erected  for  religidus  worship  ;  but  such  edifices 
the  Ancients  classified  according  to  their  origin,  their 
use  tod  their  form,  giving  to  them  the  various  names 
of  aedeSy  templum^fanum^  delubrum^  tesca^aedicula^ 
sacellum^  and  lucuss  By  a^^^s  tl)ey  understood  a  sacred 
edifice  with  determinate  parts  (a);  by  templum^za  open 
or  enclosed  space  or  edifice  consecrated  by  the  Augurs; 
it  was  not  necessarily  appropriated  to  worship,  for  with 
tbe  ancients  the  Curia  Hostilia ,  the  Curia  Julia ,  the 
Curia  of  Pompey  and  even  the  Rostra  were  called  tem- 
ples. The  aedes,  having  been  uniformly  appropriated  to 
worship  but  not  always  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  were 
therefore  not  always  temples;  and  hence  Aulus  Gel- 
II us  says:  ^^Non  omnes  aedes  sacras  teropla  esse  ,  ac  ne 
aedem  quidem  Vestae  templum  esse  **'  (A).  By  fanwn 
was  understood  a  plot  of  ground  circumscribed  and 
consecrated  by  the  Pontiff,  and  solemnly  declared  to  be 
destined  as  a  temple,  ^^  locus  templo  effatus  /^^  (c),  hence 
its  name  a  fando;  and  hence  also  tbe  word  profanum  , 
pro  fano,  which  originally  meant  the  precincts  outside 


(«)  Vilrav.  lib.  III.  {b)     Noct.  k»it.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  7.  (c)  Liv. 
lib.  X.  c*  S7.  Yarro  de  Ling.  Lat  lib.  ?•  c.  7. 


graond*  Tlie  word  ctelubnim  h^B  been 
JXenaAj  imderslood  by  different  writers,  Servias  ena« 
sente  seteial  opinions  as  fo  its  meaning  ,  ampng 
vUdi  be  adopts  tbat  which  defines  it  to  be  an  edifice 
coMecialed  to  several  diirinities  under  the  same  roof  (a). 
lacTolitBi  cites  Tarro  to  pro?e  that  it  meant  a  sacred 
wSSetj  in  wfaicli)  besides  the  temple  properly  so  called^ 
Aere  also  stood  a  sacied  altar  (^).It  would,  hepce  seem 
to  hate  meant  a  temple  with  a  sacred  enclosure,  dedica- 
ted to  aeveral  deities,  sucli  as  the.  temple  of  Yenqs  and 
Boaie|wbieh  is  denominated  delubrumb J  Pruden tins  (c). 
By  iesea  was  meant  a  place  consecrated  to  the  deities 
ia  some  desert  locality  {d)^  and  by  aedietda^  which  is 
a  dimiautive  of  aedes,  was  understood  an  isolated  little 
temple  or  tdiemacle^^or  a  nich  in  a  larger  temple*  Sa- 
eellom)  a  diminoti?e  from  sacrum,  meant  a  small  cella, 
roofed  or  unroofed,  without  a  portico,  containing  the 
statue  of  the  divinity,  to  which  it  was  sacred  (e),;  and 
finally /oeitf  was  a  sacred  grove,  so  called,  by  antiphrasis, 
anoo  loeendo,  from  its  obscurity  (/*)• 

In  a  rude  age  men  would  naturally  erect  rude  i4-  gjn  hq ^ 
tais  in  dbe-  fields  and  woods,  and  hence  the  origin  of  oonttitueat 
fkt  fannm,  locus  and  tesca:  as  they  advanced  in  ci?i«  V^^ 
liaation  they  would  place  upon  such  altars  the  statue 
offthe^Jdivinity,  and  hence  the  aedicule  and  cella  to 
protect  sodi  statues  from  inclement  weather  and  from 
pnlanation;  but  in  a  higher  degree  of  refinement  the  wor- 
shippers would  provide  fiir  their  own  securi^  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  for  their  comfort  , 

aad  heate  the  origin  of  porticos ,  poriicus^  adjoining 

•  •         •    -.     * 

M  Aeaeid.  Kb.  II.  v^  aaS.  IV.  v.  S6.  (fr)8alora.  lib.  HI.  c.  4. 
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ilie  cella*  The  porticos  should  coaauiaiicl  a  vieir  of  Umf 
statue  of  the  difioitj,  and  heikce  the  aeoeasi^  of  raiainf^ 
them  abo¥6  the  ierel  of  the  area ,  and  conseqnentlj  of 
ileps,  gHtdas^  to  lead  up  to  them.  The  steps  genetaLij^ 
preceded  the  temple,  but  were  occasionallj  placed  lato« 
rallj,  as  in  the  templels  of  Concord  and  of  Jupiter  To* 
nans,  and  sometimes  in  front  of  the  peristjie^  as  in  the» 
tempU  of  Tenus  and  Bome«  Amongst  the  Romans  tho 
steps  were  alwajs  of  an  unequal  number,  beeanse  tho 
Pagan  ritual  required  that  the  worshippers  should  pat 
forward  the  right  foot  to  ascend,  and  shoiild  leaeh  the  le-^ 
▼el  of  the  portico  on  the  same  foot.Tlie  altar  always  stood 
at  the  base  of  the  ste j^s  or  portico  and  in  the  open  area, 
and  was  sometimes  rectangular^  sometimes  mrcular^  ac-> 
cording  to  the  taste  of  him  who  erected  the   temple^ 
and  the  necessity  of  placing  it  in  the  open  air  is  at 
once  obvious,  for  otherwise  the  smoak  of  the  aacrifica 
would  often  render  it  impossible  for  the  worshippers 
to  attend.  Within  the  porticos  and  cellae,  bowe?er,  wera 
often  erected  small  attars ,  on  which  to  bum  incenae 
or  pour  libations,  or  simplj  as  TotiTO ;  but  thb  great 
altar  uniforml j  stood  as  we  bave  said  at  the  loot  of 
the  steps;  was  sometimes  raised  on  an  elevated  basement 
ireached  also  bj  ateps;  but  it  never  rose  to  the' level  of 
the   cells.  Besides  the  statue  of  the  principal  divinity 
the  oellae  often  contained  those  of  other  deities,and  hence 
we  find  them  furnished  witb  niches  for  statues ,  as  is 
the  templio  of  Venus  and  Borne ,  and  also  with  several 
pedestals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  la 
some  temples  the  statue  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  cells;  but  in  general  it  stood  against  the  interior 
lear  wall  j  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  tabernacle,  as  was  the 
ease  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  Some  cellae  had 
a  separate  locality  in  wbich  the  status  was  enclosed,  and 


yrhkk  vas  called  ibe  sacreuium  or  pmetr^t\  •  of  tkU 
■e  fcife  «tt  example  in  the  temple  of  Veoos  erected  in 
the  gaidens  of  Sailust;  but  in.  this  particular  Ibe  tem^ 
pie  of  Yeita  Cbraied  an  esceptioD  ^  for  the  thrine  was 
called  peons,  in  whicb  was  kept  the  famoiis  Palladium. 
AflMmgst  tbe  temples  existing  in  Bome  fi?e  are 
dradar,  lltti  of  Hercules  Gostos  ,  the  Pantheon  ^  tha^ 
of  Yenos  in  Ihe  gardensof  Sailust,  that  of  Vesta  in  the 
Forum,  and  Uial  of  Vesta  near  the  Tiber.  All  the  rest 
ate  of  a  square  form,  a  proof  that  temples  wei^gene^ 
lallj  quadrangular.  Thej  also  genenllj  looked  to  tbe 
sonde  audi  was  tbe  aspect  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  d- 
pitolinns  (a),  of  Jupiter  Letialis,  of  Juno  at  Gabii,  of 
Fortune  at  Praeneste,  of  Hercules  at  Ti?oli,  of  Diana 
at  Aricia,  of  Juno  at  LanuTium  etc  This  usage  how* 
ever  began  to  be  departed  from  after  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  VL  oentur  J  of  Rome,  as  we  know  from  the  as** 
pecU  of  tbe  three  temples  erected  in  the  fomm  Qlito<* 
rinm,  and  also  of  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis  near  the  ponte 
Botto.  About  the  close  of  the  Republic  ,  Vitruvius, 
writes  that,  if  possible ,  the  statue  in  the  cella  ought  to 
look  towards  tbe  west,  in  order  tbat  those  who  worship^ 
ped  mi gbt  look  towards  the  east  and  at  the  same  time 
lowaidf  the  statue.  Qk^lso  directs  that ,  if  possible , 
Ifae  temple  should  be  so  situate  as  to  command  a  view 
of  tbe  greater  park  of  tbe  eiXf ;  and  should  ,  when  sir 
tuate  near  the  river,  look  toiMpi|a  \U 

From  what  bas  beeu  said  of  the  origin  and  con*  ^ha 
stjtoent  parts  of  temples  it  is  clear  that  the  external  Ju^i^- 
parts,  intended  as  thej  were  ijar  the  people,  paust  have  tloa  of  e^ 
been  estensiTC,  whereas  the  interior ,  inteuded  solelj  dificet. 
to  contain  tbe  statue  and  otiieraacred  objects,  was  ori*^ 

H  Diosiff.  lik  17.  c.  6i. 
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giiially  itrj  confined*  To  this  general  rule,  however^ 
the  temples  in  which  the  Senate  ocdasionall  j  laiet,  such  a» 
the  fienipleoFGoncord^fonDed  exoeptions,fi>r  thentbecel- 
k  was  on  a  larger  scale.  The  porticos  too,  which  had  been 
at  first  erected  in  front  of  tlie  temples,  were  subsequent- 
Ij,  in  order  to  give  greater  room,  built  also  on  the  sides 
and  to  the  rear,  and  were  doubled  and  tripled.  To  render 
them  more  imposing ,  and  also  that  the  statue  of  the 
deitj  might  be  seen  from  a  distance,  tbej  were  raised 
abore  the  level  of  the  area,  and  thus  constituted  the 
principal  magnificence  of  the  edifice  ,  insomuch  that , 
as  'VitruTiUs  observes,  thej  gave  to  the  temples  their 
architectural  appellations, (6).. The  most  simple  form  of 
portico,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was  that  formed  by  tlie 
elongation  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cells  and  by  two 
or  four  columns  between  the  elongations;  and,  as  these 
elongated  walls  presented  in  (rout  the  appearance  of 
pillars,  called  bj  the  Bomans  antae^  such  edifices  were 
said  to  be  lis  aniis.  Of  such  temples  we  have  none  now 
remaining  in  Rome;  but  Yitruvius  numbers  amongst 
them  one  of  three  sacred  to  Fortune,  which  stood  in  his 
dajr  near  the  porta  GoUina.  Temples  that  had  the  por* 
tico  onl  J  in  front,  such  as  that  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina, were  called  prostyle  from  icpo,  before,  aqd  orSh^,, 
a  column.  If  both  ends  .were  so  ornamented,  thus  pro- 
ducing as  it  were  two  facades,  the  temple  was  termed 
amphi  prostyle,  from  ilSJfi^  at  either  end,  and  prostyle, 
such  was  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Borne*  If  the  co* 
lonnade  extended  all  round,  it  was  called  peripteral, 
from  tnpiy  round,  and  mspoVi  a  wing,  such  as  was  that  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine;  and  when  a  double  range  of  ce- 
lumns  ran  all  round,  it  was  termed  dipteral,  double-win- 

(€ij  Lib.  HI.  e.  1. 
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pi  from  )to^  tmce  and  iRipdi^,  a  wing.  In  thiB  lasE  style 
ik  intaKHr  range  of  colamns  was  soinetimes>  omitted  , 
kit  the  exterior  one  projected  as  far  from  the  celia  as  in 
^ptenl  temples,  and  was  beoce  called  pseudodipleral^ 
blse-doaUe^inged ,  from  YiuS^g,  false,  9ig,  twice, 
and  mpav  a  wing.  Soch  was  the  temple  of  Yenus  and 
BoflM.  When  there  was  no  eella,  and  the  statue  stood  in 
tfce  centre  of  a  Areolar  colonnade,  the  temple  was  mo»- 
noptoal,  from  fM^»  onlj,  and  ntifW,  a^ing^  Mcl  when 
the  wall  of  the  cella  filled  up  the  iatercolnmniatioDS,  as  is 
now  die  case  in  the  temple  of  Portona  Yirilis,  it  was  cal- 
led pseisdoperipteral  that  is  to  say  ,  fabely^  winged. 
When  the  odla  was  open  to  the  skjt  the  temple  was  call^ 
hypaelhral,  open  to  the  skj,  from  vnto^  underhand  ouOpa, 
a  serene  sk J.  Sach  was  the  classification  of  temples,  ari- 
sing from  the  nnmher  of  colamns  employed  in  their 
avchileetinral  decoration* 

Edifices  were  further  classified  according  to  the  inter*  Intereo- 
cGlnnmialions  or  spaces  between  the  columns.  When  the  ^^^^' 
colamns  were  {daced  one  diameter  and  a  half  apart , 
which  was  the  shortest  distance  in  use,  they  were  called 
pjcnostyk  ,  cloae-colamned ,  from  itwvoif  close  ,  and 
tftAos  ,  a  column;  when  two  diameters  apart ,  systyle , 
near-Golnmned,from  ouw,  together, and  avShe^SL  column; 
when  two  and  a  quarter  diameters  apart,  eustyle,  well- 
colnmned,  from  h,  well,  and  9tJXo$,  a  column  ;  when 
three  ^meters  apart,  diastyle,  open-columned  5  from 
91a  y  apart,  and  axihg^  a  column;  and  when  at  a  greater 
distanee,aieostyle,  thinly-columned,  from  aposi^^.soat'^ 
tared,  and  cxihg,  a  column.  The  syatyle  order  did  not 
pennil  two  persons  to  pass  ahreast,  and  was  therefore 
inconvenient  ;  the  diastyle  endangered  the  stability  of 
te  edifice  ;  Iml  the  eustyle  afforded  a  happy .  medium 
Wliteu  holh  %  combining  contenience  with  beauty  ao4 
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tfli«Dgtb.Theeustjleip«sfi;i^fcnrxeoammeu4^b7  thecen*« 
trat  intercolamniaftioDS  in  finmt  being  thr^  di^p&eters^ 
thus  affording  ampler  space*  for  ingress  and  e^ess^and 
disfdajing  to  greater  adfantage  the  statue  of  the  divinity. 
Templet  '^  Rome,  besides  tha  temples  on  the  Capitol,  the 

of  Rome.    Palatine ,  in  the  forums  ,  gardens  and  theatcto:^  .iheiei 
exist  remains  or  at  least  sure  indications  of  the  follow- 
ing temples  viz)  the  temples  of  Antoninns  and  Faustina^ 
of  Apollo,  of  BelltOiaa,  of  the  Muses,  of  Qeres  and  Pro« 
serpine,  of  Claudius,  of  Concord,  of  Diana,  of  Hercules 
Gustos,  of  JEsculapius  1^  of  the  Earth  ,  of  Faunas  ,  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Island  of  the  Tiber,  of  Fortuna  Yirilis, 
of  the  Gens  Fla?ia,  of  Janus  in  the  Argiletum  ,  of  Juno 
Begins,  of  Isis,  of  Serapis,of  Mars  outside  the  walls,  of 
Mercury  in  the  Circus,  of  Mineira  on  the  Aventine,  of 
Minerra  Campensis,  of  Neptune,  of  Honor  and  Yirtue, 
of  Peace,  the  Pantheon,  of  Portumnus,  of  Quirinys,  q£ 
Bomulus  and  Bemus,  of  Health,  of  Sol-Serapitf,  of  Ye- 
nus  Elricina  ,  of  Yenus  and  Bome,  and  of  Yeita,   (^ 
getlier  with  that  of  Bacchus  and  that  called  the  temple 
of  the  god  Bediculus  ,  both  outside  th<5  walls. 

►       > 

CHAP.  IL 

MAVMI  AMD  SASaiCS. 

P       w,  lu  ancient  cities  the  forum  held  the  most  import* 

fialia  and  ^^^^  place,  I)a?ing  been  the  centra  of  ail  public  and  pri- 
Cir  ilia.  ^ate  a^irs,  the  focus  of  business,  the  resort  of  pleasure, 
and  the  scene  of  all  political  and  legal  [contention.  In 
the  early  ages  of  Bome  one  public  square  seired  for  the 
publie  meetings  of  the  people,  whether  for  the  purposes 
of  traffic,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  foir  meet* 
ings  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs;  but  as  the  populii* 


bm  rttcratted^  and  bosiMM  paUio  ^ad  priTaUr  b^cam« 
■ote  ttteomn  and  ccNBplicated,  it  was  found  incoave^ 
aiant  to  have  so  manj  differeot  traosactioas  carried  on 
togather;  and  (vo  classes  of  fora  arose  ,  ifenalia  ^  mere 
flMikeis,  and  ciVtlia  ^. or  Aose  deTOted  to  the  other 
fwpoaes  of  pAMic  life. 

Hie  toruta  fiisi  consisted  nerely  of  an  open  area,  \  foram 
like  oar  brdinary  aqoares:  for  the  better  accommodation  ^'^'  ^' 
af  the  Senate  «  hall  was  Erected  'therein,  in  which  thej 
iiiiniaMfil  ,  and  wUch  was  called  Curia  from  coire  to 
meet  logellier:  the  area  wais  nextmrrounded  by  porticos 
and  shops,  fiir  the  accommodation  of  the  peoples  temples, 
and  conrlsoClwstioe,  called  hasilics,  were  subsequently 
added; and  tbns  Gaciaeand  oiher  halls  for  Corporations^ 
jMnplesypoaticoa  and  shops  came  to  form  integral  parts 
•f  Boman.  Fonuns;      i   .      <       . 

Ihor  nanke  tb^j.  took.  fik>m  ferre  to  carry ,  as  if  D^rita. 
to  ianply  ikat  ibither  they  carried  tbcjur  piiblic  discus*  the^wnrd 


their  traffic  and  e^rj  thing,  in  a  word,  as  Varro.  forum. 
(a),  Tbf  corresponding  locality  wm  c^Upd  by 
the  Gtoehs  Arfipo^  from  pcfUf^i  to  collect^  a  deri?atioa 
«ad  import  analogous  to  tlios^  of  jthe  Bpma^  fornm> 

TStrUfitts  doei  .not  treat  expressly  of  the  Roman  g^^^ 
Fonua,  bat  points  out  the  diffeitence  between  the  Greek  and  Ro« 
and  Bomam  fora^  a  diversity  derived  from  the  different  ^^^  ^'^"' 
uses  An  which  they  were  applied«  The  Greek ,  he  says , 
wefe  hoik  square  with  extensive  and  double  porticos  , 
on  which  was  placed  an  arehitraYclof  stone  or  marble , 
supporting  an  upper  ambulatory^  or  gallery  for  walking.^ 
This  g^U^  the  Bomnns  retaiit^d  but  appropriated  to 
italls,  which  augbt  serre  for  the  nseoCmoneyrchkngers 
tad  tsz^.gaftbei«fa;  the  area,  inMead>af being  fqiuire^  was 

H  Farro  d*  ling.  I»9l*  lik  IV. 


i4  KOMB  AHCinrr  and  hodbw. 

oblong,  the  short  and  long  sides  being  in  tfie  piopor-' 
tioa  of  two  to  three;  and  the  pillars  were  set  at  eamt-^ 
derable  intervals.  These  variations  he  directs  to  be  ob-^ 
served  to  give  the  greatest  possible  convenietioe  £9r  Tiew*^ 
ing  shows  of  gladiators^ which,  previouslj  to  the  bvilding^ 
of  amphitheatres,  were  exhibited  in  the  Foram.^  He  also 
directs  that  under  the  portidos  should  be  stalls  for  mo- 
nej-changers.  The  fbra  hidierto  discovered  in  Itelj  , 
those  for  instance  of  Yellcia,  Gabii ,  Poaspeii , '  are  all 
oblong;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Fbrom  , 
all  diflEerfrom  the  propoxtions.laiddovBb]ryitruvias(a). 
The  Bo*  From  these  particulars  ,  whioh  we>  find  in  Yitru- 

mao  fora   ^^^^  ^^  conclude  that  a  Roman  fonim  was  an  oUong 
square  surrounded  hj  porticos,  with  shop8)Under  tfaem 
interrupt^  bjr  large  public  edifices  ,  vmbngst  vbieh 
were  Curiae,  basilics,  temples ,  the  treasury  ,•  the    pri- 
sons ;  and  such,  in  fact,  has  been  found  the  forum  of 
Pompeii  TheRoknan  forum  was  reserved,  frodi  the  fifUi 
centurjr  of  Rome,  principallj  for  triais  and  publio  b«si- 
iless;  but  its  area  was  found  even  then  insufficient  for 
their  transaction*  Caesar  ^tb)9i:0fore  exte^deA  it  on  the 
east^ii  side;  and  this  enlargement  look  the  nanie  ot 
the  fomih  of  Caesar  and  the  Julian  forum  (^).Both  areas 
were  still  found  insufficient:  Augustus  therefore  enlar* 
ged  the  Roman  forum  towards  the  north  east;  and  his 
enlargement  took  the  name  of  the  (brum  of  Augustus. 
As  wealth  and  splendour  increased  the  number  of  fora 
also  increased,  more  however  through  luxurj  than  no* 
cessitj;  accordinglj  we  find  that  Domitiaa  construc- 
ted one  bejond  that  of  Caesar,  called  the  Palladitmfi^'- 
rum^  the  forum  of  Nerva^  the  forum  Transit^riimi  and 
Jbrum  Petvimn^  and  Trajan  erected  one  bejond  that  of' 

(a)  tav.  lib.  Y.  c.  i.    (3)  JjicjTatt  MsrUe. 
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iij^ntos,  which  surpassed  all  the  others  in  sue  and 
ylcodottr,  and  was  called,  from,  its  founder,  the  ^rason 
^  Trmjan  and  the  Ulpian  forum. 

With  regard  to  the  fbra  Yeaalia ,  an  area  aear  the  ^i,^  ^^^ 
Cieiisllaumus  was  appropriated  as  a  cattle-market  and  man  fora 
caU«d  ^Jbrwan  Boarium^  which  existed  in  the  fifUi  een-  ^^°^^^* 
iaij  of  Borne  y  as  did  likewise  a  vegetable  market, 
called  the  foram  Olitorium*  Livj  records  the  bum- 
in  gof  the  fish  marketiybrEfm  Piscatorium^  A.  U.  C  5&2 
(a);  and  he  also  mentions  the  erection  of  a  corn-market, 
^rwiB  Pisfofwiif  y  A.  U.  G*  573»  Other  markets,  were 
opened  in  ▼atriona  parts  of  the  citj,  such  as  that  of  ihei 
▼ia  Secra  ,  called  MaeeUum  Viae  Saerae  and  forum 
Offedinis  ,  mentioned  bj  Plautos  and  Y arro  ;  that  on 
tbeCoeliap^  called  by  the  Beponaries  Macelbmi  Mag- 
nan;  that  of  the  Esqniline,  called  JUacellum  by  Cicero, 
hj  the  Bcgionaxiea  'MaeeUum  Idvianum  and  JJn^iani  , 
and  on  seveial  inaeHption8,ybrtf  m  EsquUiaum.yfl\\ik  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  word  flIaceUum,  Yarro  informs 
OS  diat  niarketa  were  so  called  from  one  Bomanfus  Mars 
celtus^  who  had  been  convicted  and  condemned  foe- rob- 
bery^ and  whose  hoase,  situate  on  the  estremitj  of  the 
Eiqoiline  opposite  the ,  Pidatine,  was  ordered  to  be  rased 
to  the  ground  and  its  site  appropriated  to  a  public  mar- 
keLlhe  market  erected  on  the  spot  was  also  ctiledjbnm 
{AMpedmisyttOBk  one  of  bus  accomplices,  NumeriusEqui- 
tioa  Copes,  condemned  with  him  to  the  same  sentence 
bj  the  Censors  £milius  and  Fulvius,  A.U.G.S73.  {b)  Si- 
milar markets  were  opened,  about  the  clo9e  of  the  Be- 

^)  I1ib.XZYLe.s7.  [b]  Varro  de  Uog*  lat  lik  IT.  f  Ss.Donstos 

BaDacfa.TereBtActii.ae.II.t.a5.FeitosoBtlie  word,GiipftiTlie  zesdiag 

m  Festm  isB^utiiiiifltesd  of  BqoitiLTlie  surktt  was  alio  eslkd  ms« 

cdlom  riaeiacfaB,  became  near  tbs  Tia  saenu  Some  demo  the  word  1 

McsDasi  fieai  MoxiAXeir »  aa  eoelotuie. 
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pablid  ,  bj  Sallust  and  Caeus  Bomitiiis  JEnobarbof  ^ 
before. their  gardens  oa  the  skirts  of ihePincian^ aad 
are  called  bj  the  Regionaries  forum  SallusiH  and  fo^ 
rum  ASnobarbu  The  objects  sold  ia  such  markets  ar« 
thus  enumerated  bj  Plautuas 

^^  Yenio  ad  Macellum:  rogito  pisces,  indicant 
Garos:  agninam  caram:  caram  bubulam^ 
Yitulinam,  cetum,  porcinamj  cara  omnia: 
Atque  eo  fuerunt  cariora,  aes  non  erat  (a)^. 

Number  Yictor  reckon^  im  aU  no  less,  thaa  sefenteen  Com 

of  Roman  ioBome  ineluding  Civilia  and  Ye&alia,  fix.  the  Soman 
lia  and  "  fonim^  the  forum  of  GadsaE)  of  Angustus  ^  the  forum 
ci?ilia.  Boarium,  Transibrium,  OUtortUm,  Piatorium,  of  Tra« 
jan,  of  AenobaibuS)  Suarium,  Archtemoikium)  of  Dio- 
<deCian5  of  the  Galli,  of  the  Bualici ,  of  Gnpea  ,  Ptsca-» 
lium,  aind  of  Sallust  Of  all  these  we  koam  the  Testigee 
or  at  least  the  sit^^  except  that  of  Aeadbarbus^  which 
was  probably  situate  under  hia  gardens  oh  the  Piaciaa^ 
of  the  Arcfaemonium  or  Archeoaorium)  which  is  eoa<» 
lectured  to  have  stood  at  the  Arciooi  under  the  Qut- 
rinal^'of  Diootetian,  which  probabljatood  near  his  batha^ 
and  of  the  6alli  and  the  Bustici,  thb  sites  of  which  are 
utterly  uttknofwn<  Ther^  existed  oth^r  localities  impn>* 
perljr  called  fora,such  a9  the  forum  of  Peace  mentioned 
bj  Ammianus  Matcellinus  and  Proeopios^  which  was 
nothing  more  tbato  the  area  opposite  the  temple  of  that 
name;  that  of  Yespasian,  which  was  the  square  of  his 
amphitheatre,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Mar« 
tjrs;  and  the  forum  Esquilinum  ,  which  was  a  simple 
market-place  near  the  arch  ofGallienqs,  Cbronologi* 
call  J  arranged  the  Boman  fore  run  thus,  th^  Bomaa 
forum,  the  forum  Boarium,  Olitortuaa,  Pisearium,  Pta- 
torium,  that  of  Caesar,  of  Sallost,  of  Augustus,  of  Ifer* 

(a)  Aololaria  Act  II.  Se.  VIII.  T.  S« 
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^  jod  of  IVajan,  all  of  which  the  reader  will  find  de- 
sonBed  ia  their  proper  place. 

We  have  seeu  that  a  basilic,  or  court  of  justice,  Basilics. 
fenned  an  integral  part  of  a  forum.  The  Bomans  bor- 
rowed die  word  Basilica  from  the  Greeks,  a  name  gi- 
Tea  bj  the  latter  to  the  Judicial  tribnnal  of  the  Archon 
Iiufeos  (a).  Tlie  first  court  of  Justice  built  in  Borne 
jAer  the  Greek  form  and  called  bj  the  Greek  name  was 
erected  hj  Cato  under  the  Palatine  <,  and  was  denomi* 
Bated  the  Porciao  Basilic  {b).  The  Christians  ,  having 
adopted  tbeir  form,  consisting  of  a  na?e  ^nd  two  aisles, 
in  the  coastraction  of  their  nobler  churches  ,  gave(  to 
their  Catlvp^r^l^  the  name  of  Basilics ,  a  name  which 
thej  still  retaia.  Vitravius  directs  that  the  basilics  be 
added  on  the  warmest  side  of  the!  forom,  in  order  that 
those  who  transacted  business  ill  Ihem  might  suffer  less 
from  the  eold  in  winter.  He  also  directs  that  thej  be 
oUong  ,  tkeir  long  sides  being  to  their  short  as  two 
or  three  to  ooej  that  thej  should  hare  an  upper  por^ 
tico  with  a  balustrade  three  quarters  the  height  of  the 
columns,  that  those  who  wall&ed  there  maj  not  be  seen 
bj  those  who  transacted  business*  .below ;  aud  he  con* 
clndes  the  chapter  on  the  subject  with  a  description  of  the 
basilica  erected  bj  him  at  Fano>  the  verj  site  of  which 
is  now  unknown.  In  the  following  chapter  he  sa js  tliat 
to  the  Basilica  should  be  joined  tlie  treasurj  ,   prison 
and  Curia;  that,  if  square,  its  height  should  beotte.half 
higher  than  its  breadth  and  length;  and  that,  if  oblong, 
it  should  be  one  half  higher  than  its  length  and  breadth 
combined.  He  adds  that  to  render  the  Yoice  more'  au*w 
dible,  the  interiour  of  the  hall  should  be  broken  about 
halfwaj  bj  a  cornice  of  stucco,  which  might  serre  to 
Rtaia  the  voice  and  increase  its  resonance  (c). 

Wi  Fkli>  Cann.  Paojsa  lib.  I:  e.  3.    (b)  tlf.  lib.  XlXIX.  e.  44. 
Ifii  Vitrof .  Jib.  ?. 
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CHAP.    \U. 

GIBCOSIS. 

CircuMs.  The  most  aacieat  spectacles  amongst  the  Romans 

were  those  of  the  circus ,  baring  been  introdaced  bj 
Bomulus  himself  during  the  celebration  of  the  Con- 
sual  feasts  in  honour  of  Keptnae,  the  protecting  god  of 
horses 9  who  ,  in  his  contest  with  Hioenra^  caused  that 
noble  animal  to  issue  from  the  earth.  Tbej  took  place 
in  the  vallej  between  the.  Palatine  and  the  Aventine, 
which  wiCaeased  the  rape  of  the-  Sabine  women,  (a). 
The  winning />oj^^  and  that  at  the  opposite  exifemitj 
ef  the  circuA  were  called  metae^  goal^f  fl^d  as^the  cha- 
riots had'  to  whirl  round  them,  circum^  the  course  was 
oalled  a  circAs^  and  the  gamea  circen^s.  Ro'  edifice^ 
however^  bearing  that  name  existed  before  the  -time  of 
the  Ehler  Tacquin,  who,  after  die'conquest  of  Apiola, 
that  is  about  A.U.C  138  or  616  years  before  fhe  Chris- 
tian era,  erected  the  first  circus  properlj  so  called  (b). 
For  nearly  four  centuries  it  was  the  only  one  in  Rome, 
die  second  baring  been  built  by  the  censor  Giiius  Fla- 
minius  and  called  from  him  the-Flaminian ,  A.  U. 
C  533  (c).  A  third  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Flora, 
and  was  devoted  principally  to  the  celebration  of  her 
licentious  orgies;  bat  although  we  learn  from  Valerius 
Ihximus  (d)  and  Varro  (e)  that  it  existed  about  the 
close  of  the  republic,  the  date  of  its  erection  is  not 
exactly  known.  About  the  same  time  Sallusi  erected 
bis  circus  in  his  gardens,  situate  between  the  Qnirinal 

(a)  Servios  Aeneid.  lib.  YIIL  t.  6S&  (b)  Dioayt.  fib.  III.  e.  68. 
(c)  Compeod.  Lit.  lib.  XX.  (d)  Lib.II.G.  lo.  f.  S.  (tf}1)ei.iDg.  Ltt.  lik.IV. 
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wdAt  Pindfla  (a);  and  several  others  were  sabsequeni- 

If  addbd  lo  their  gardens  bj  the  Emperors ,  such  as 

die  dceas  of  Caligula,  afterwards  become  that  of  Nero^ 

ia  the  Yalican  gardens  (b)^  the  circus  of  Adrlaik  ia 

the  Dmaitian  gardens  (c),  that  of  Heliogabalus  in  the 

Tsiaa  pidens  (J),  of  Alexander  Severus  in  his  gar* 

JeoB  (e)j  and  finallj  that  of  Bomulus ,  erected  bj  his 

Father  Mazentius,  in  his  suburban  Tilla  near  the  Ap- 

pirn  «aj  (/).  Tbos  Borne,  at  the  time  of  the  translation 

of  the  empire  ,  possessed  within  its  walls  and  environs 

nine  cucoaes;  whilst,  on  the  other  handy  she  had  bat 

three  theatres,  three  amphitheatres,  and  perhaps  two 

manmachiae,  a  proof  of  her  decided  preference  for  the 

Gileeiisian  games.  This  all-absorbing  passion  of  the 

Bnanns  is  noticed  and  severely  lashed  bj  Juvenal,  who 

sajs  that  the  Roman  people,  who  once  disposed  of  the 

lasccs  and  Ae  legions,  were  now  contented  with  bread 

aad  the  tateost 

^Hum  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperiam,  fasoe^,  legioues,  omnia,  nunc  se 
GoDtinet  afqne  does  tantum  res  aoxius  opiat, 
Panem  et  Gircenses  (g).'^  • 
Other  passages  of  the  same  Sal  jrist  record  thisr  propensity: 
^Si  poles  avelli  circenstbus  optima  Sorae 
Ant  Fabrateriae  domus,  aut  Fusinone  pafiattnr  (fkf^ 
Totam  hodie  Bomam  circus  capit  et  fragor  aurem 

Pereutit  eventam  vicidis,  quo  colligo  pannii; 
Nam  si  deficeret,  etc  ^(i)*^ 

M  Liv.  lib.  XSX.  e.  98-  (b)  PUa.  Hia^  NsU^Lib.  XVL  j.  76. 

Tadt.  Aanal.  Lib,  XI?.  c.  14.   (c)    Procop.  Gothic  War  lib.  II.  c.  1. 

^,  IdiBprid.  yit.  Heliogab.  c.  >3.  (e)  Catalog.  Haft,  (ff  Kibbj  Roma 

*tf  sano  t858.  1^  I.  p.  639  aqq.  (f)  Sat  III.  v.  igS.  9a3  S(}q.  Sat.  X. 

V-  ti.iqq.  (A)  Sat  111.  V.  m3.  (i)  Iliid.  v.  195. 
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The  Among  the  Bomans  the  circensun,  like  the  other 

Ciroensian  ggmes.  were  of  a  religiooscharacter^  and  were  accordingly 
preceded  by  religious  ceremonies,  of  which  a  proces-* 
fiion,  called  the  circenstan  pomp,  formed  a  conspicnoua 
part  (a).  Of  the  Pompa  Circensis,  as  it  took  place  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  Dionjsius  of  Halicarnassus  lias 
left  U8  a  minute  description  (b).  He  informs  us  that  it 
immediatelj  preceded  the  games;  commenced  at  the 
Capitol  and  proceeded  by  the  Forum  to  the  Circus 
Maximus;  that  it  was  opened  bj  youths,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  pu* 
bertj;  that  after  them  came  the  chariot^rs,  horsemen 
and  athletes,  the  last  nearly  naked ;  and  that  next  fol* 
lowed  three  classes  of  dancers,  one  consisting  of  boys, 
another  of  beardless  youths,  and  a  third  of  young  men 
who  danced  a  military  movement,  called  the  Pyrrhic 
dance,  to  the  sound  of  the  lute  and  the  seven-stringed 
Ijre,  played  by  musicians,  who  therefor^  came  next  in 
order.  After  these  came  persons  bearing  altars,  on  which 
they  burnt  perfumes  as  they  walked  in  procession;  and 
others  bearing  sacred  vases  and  utensils  together  with 
the  images  of  the  gods  and  semigods.  Thus  disposed 
the  Pomp  entered  the  Circus  by  the  central  gate  of 
the  carceres,  which  was  on  that  account  call^dporta  ad 
Pompam^  and  which  we  shall  see  in  the  Circus  of  Romu- 
lus; made  the  round  of  the  whole  circus;  and^  after  the 
usual  sacrifices  were  offerred  at  the  first  goals ,  where 
stood  the  altar  of  Consus,  each  person,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  sacrifice,  took  the  place  assigned  to  him 
in  the  games.  The  charioteers  and  athletes  withdrew 
behind  the  carceres,  waiting  the  signal  to  enter  the 

(a)  Lit.  lib.  XXX.  c.  58*  Tertnll.  de  Spectae  c.  7.  Macrob.  Sa* 
^tora.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  (h)  Lib.  VIL  c.  ^%% 


Soch  was  the  order  of  the  processioD  when  the 
jaoes  look  place  in  the  circus  Maximos;  bat,  when 
Aej  look  place  in  aaj  other  Circos,  the  procession 
pmeeeded  from  scnne  contiguoos  temple,  which  was, 
on  that  acoonnt,  snrxoimded  with  a  sacred  enclosure 
mA  geaenlly  with  a  portica 

jUker  the  procession  the  chariot  races  commenced,  "^^^^ 
^ianiag  wstb  tbe  quadrigae ,  after  which  came  the  rioteeis. 
noes  of  dfte  trigae,  the  bigae  and  the  horse- races: 
The  cfauiot-Taces  of  each  daj  amounted  to  twentj  fiire; 
aad  in  each  nee  four  chariots  contested  the  prise,  thus 
Makwig  in  all  one  hundred  chariots,  which  entered  the 
lists  datl  j;  wbenot  Virgil,  to  express  the  celebration  of 
the  games  of  the  circus  for  one  daj,  says: 

^Gentoni  quadri  jugos  agitabo  adflamina  currus'*^  (a); 

and  hence  it  is  that  die  ciiarioteers  arere  dirided  into 

four  dasses,  who  were  distinguished  bj  dresses  of 

Cour  different  colours,  Ae/tiCiio  Veneta  or  blue,  the 

Jdcrio  rusmia  or  red,  Ae /actio  albaia  or  white,  and 

thejheiiopmsini  or  green  (&)•  Suetonius  says  that  Do- 

■utian  added  two  more,  the  auraia  9jad  purpurea^  the 

golden  and  purple;  but  they  did  not  survive  his  own 

lime*  Hie  four  colours  are  slill  to  be  semi  in  the  famous 

mosaic  of  Lyons.  The  blue  and  green  were  the  favourite 

colours,  the  blue  with  the  nobles  (e)  and  the  green  with 

the  pec^e  (d)^  a  difference  of  taate  which  often  gave 

rise  to  bloody  ai^  tumultuous  contests,  towards  the 

dose  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  Constantinople;  and 

BO  less  than  30, 000  persons  are  said  to  have  lost  their 

livesinmie  of  these  sanguinary  conflicts-The  four  colours 

(«)  Seirios  Gcorgic.  lib.  HI.  r  i8.  f  ano  TtactJ  4»  Gtata  Popoli 
UnaiMJ   lb)  CaMiodor.  Var.  lib.  Ul.  cpiit  5i.  (c)  Ibid.  (4  Jareaal. 
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were  emblematic  of  the  four  seasons  of  tbe  year,  of  Ihe 
snows  of  winter,  the  red  dogstar  of  summer,  the  deep 
shades  of  autumn,  aed  the  cheerful  verdure  of  spring(a). 
The  horse  races,  which  took  place  after  the  chariot 
races,  as  did  also  feats  of  wrestling  and  pugilism,  alluded 
to  the  sun^s  course;  and  hence,  according  to  Terlullian 
^nd  Gassiodorus,  tbe  gates  bj  which  the  horses  leftfthe 
circus  were  twelve,  the  number  of  the  signs. of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  rounds  of  the  circus  for  each  race  were 
seven,  the  number  of  dajs  in  the  week.  Disputes  some- 
times arose  about  the  mumber  of  rounds  run;  and,  to 
prevent  their  recurrence,  Agrippa  invented  signals  con- 
sisting of  seven  dolphins  and  seven  moveable  eggs , 
which  were  withdrawn  as  the  rounds  advanced  (£)•  These 
objects  are  seen  on  has  reliefs  representing  the  games 
of  the  circus ,  together  with  a  sort  of  ladder  fo  reach 
them,  for  thej  were  placed  on  an  architrave,  supported 
hj  columns ,  which  stood  on  the  spina.  The  dolphins 
alluded  to  Neptune ,  the  eggs  to  Gistor  and  Pollux  , 
deities  to  whom  horses  were  particularly  sacred. 

The  costume  of  the  charioteers  we  know  from  the 
o(  the  Lyon^s  mosaic,  from  an  ancient  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
charioteers  and  from  various  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  chariot  race  on  the  sarcophagi  is  evidently 
symbolic  of  the  race  of  human  life ,  its  struggles  and 
the  palm  that  awaits  its  victorious  close.  In  these  monu- 
ments the  charioteers  are  dressed  in-  a  short ,  light 
tunic,  faced  with  strips  of  leather  in  form  of  a  cuirass, 
to  protect  the  body  from  contusions:  in  the  front  of 
the  tunic  is  inserted  a- sort  of  hooked  knife,  to  cut  the 
harness  if  necessary;  and  the  charioteer  wears  a  helmit 
for  protection  in  case  of  a  iall. 

(a)  G«aii«dor.  Tar.  lib.  III.  epiU  5i.  (b)  Dion.  lib.  XLIX.  e.  45. 
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DoTiog  Ae  horse  races  each  rider  guided  two  bor-  The  horse- 
tes&oA  leaped  firom  one  horse  to  the  other;  and  hence 
At  horses  vere  called  equi  demltorti  (a).  In  the  circas 
was  also  gi^en-  tbe  Lndns  Trojae ,  so  called  because 
said  to  hafe  been  introduced  bj  Aeneas;  it  ccmslsted  of 
feats  of  horsemanship  bj  youths  of  different  ages  {h). 

With  regard  to  the  form  and  constituent  pdrts  of  Note, 
fife  eucQs,  these  ,  to  a^d  repetition ,  we  shdll  here 
onit,  hating  to  point  out  and  describe  them ,  as  thej 
still  east,  in  the  circus  of  Bomulus^  The  circensian 
gmarsj  or  rather  chariot  and  liorse  ra(^te,  b^ing  of  ark 
innocent  dbaracter^  ^vere^ontinued  in  Borne  liiter  the  esta^ 
UishaMnt  Off  Christinnitj;  but  we  find  iQO  mention  of 
ihem  after  the  rdgn  of  the  Gothic  eih]pir&  Of  all  the 
cifCQses  menttOBed  hj  Ancient  irritefs  as  existing  in 
Bome  we  can  still  traee  the  rttins  or  at  ieast  the  locali^ 
ties  of  six  with  certaintj.  We  now  proceed  to  tibti^e  the 
BoiMn  tbealriealS)  the  next  species  of  ^ubttc  amttsi6- 
neat  inliodnced  amongst  the  atttient  BMian^. 

OHAR  IV. 

In  oar  obserrations  on  the  Boman  Drama,  a  siib-^  Theatres- 
jeeC  essenUallj  connected  with  the  Roitian  theatrfes,  we 
shall  hriefly  notice  Us  histoty,  its  nature,  and  Its  maihei^ 
of  representation;  and  in  developing  each  of  these  heads 
we  sappose  the  reader  already  acquainted  with  tbe  lea- 
ding features  of  the  Greek  stage ,  to  whidh  we  shall 
dierefore  refkr  onlj  incidentally  in  as  mtlch  as  it  niay 
to  illostrdte  the  mkiti  stibject. 

U)  Sfslaa.  Vit.  Csesar.  e.  59.  (B)  lUd. 
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With  regard  to  tlie  origin  of  the  Boaian  drama, 
the  Romans  were  first  led  to  the  adoption  of  theatrical 
amusements  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
^ods,  haying  been  previously  contented  with  the  games 
of  the  circus.  During  a  desolating  pestilence,  which 
seemed  to  defj  all  remedies,  thej  sent  to  Etruria  for 
bistriones  A.  U.  C  391*;  and  we  learn  froni  Litj  (a) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (i)  that  these  first  exhihjiiions 
consisted  of  rude  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  tibia,  in 
which  the  spectators  joined.  Bj  the  Romans  the  actors 
or  rather  clowns  were  called  ludiones  from  ludus  a  plaj^ 
and  bj  the  Etrurians  hister^  whence  the  word  histrio 
came  to  signify  in  latin  an  actor.  The/,  however,  seem  to 
have  assumed  a  more  regular  form,  and  gradually  passed 
from  the  Fescennine  verses,  so  called  from  Fescennium 
a  city  of  Etruria,  to  the  regular  satyr,  the^4mpletas 
modis  saturas'^'*  of  Livy ,  the  subject  of  which ,  at  least 
amongst  the  Greeks,  we  know  to  have  been  mytholo- 
gical ,  and  the  distinctive  characteristic  a  chorus  of 
satyrs,  who  accompanied  its  more  lively  adventures  with 
gay  songs,  gestures  and  movements,  suchas  we  find  in  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides,  the  only  remaining  satyric  drama. 

The  first  tragedies  and  comedies  after  the  Greek 
models  were  composed  by  Marcus  Livius  Andronicus, 
freedman  to  Marcus  Livius  Salinator,  and  preceptor  to 
his  sons,  who  thus  founded  the  Latin  theatre  A.  U. 
G«  512*  Between  the  acts  were  thenperibrmed  comic  pieces 
called  from  Atella  Fabulae  Aiellanae^  which  became 
so  popular  that  youths  of  noble  family  engaged  in  the 
representation  of  them;  and  the  professional  actors  em* 
ployed  in  them  were  exempted  from  the  ignominy  whick 
attached  to  other  theatrical  performers.  Similar  to  these 


(a)  Lib.  VIL  c.  a.  {h)  Lib.  11.  c.  4.  $.  4. 
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vn  ife  Miflu^  composed  in  Tene  and  sometimes  deli* 
ia«d  etfeaipore;  and  of  these,  Lsberios  and  Sjms  are 
(be  tvo  most  cdelirated  writers  The  fonner  was  com- 
pelled lij  a  TCfjaest,  ecjniralent  to  a  command,  from 
JoKu  GMsar ,  to  appear  on  the  stage ,  although  his 
eoapliaBce  cost  him  his  civil  rights;  and  the  prologue 
jpofceshj  him  cm  the  occasion  and  still  extant  strongly 
his  sense  of  the  injnrj.  LiTins  Andronicns 
fblloved  b J  Ennins  and  Haerios,  and  later  bj  a  nnm- 
her  of  vriters  in  the  Augustan  age  and  under  the  Em- 
peror^ hat,  wiih  the  exception  of  some  fragments  and 
the  tngedies  ascribed  to  Seneca,  all  their  works  have 
perished.  The  regular  comedj  of  the  Romans  divided 
itself  into  palliaia  and  togaiai  the  comedia  palliata 
appeared  in  a  Grecian  dress,  represents  Grecian  man* 
ners,  and  is  preserved  to  us  in  Plautus  and  Terence:  the 
togata  was  represented  in  Boman  dress;  and  the  prin- 
dpalwiiler  in  this  walk  was  Afranius,  whose  works 
also  have  perished.  That  in  the  latter  species  of  comedj 
the  Bomans  bj  no  means  excelled  is  highly  probable, 
lor  Quntilian  informs  us  that  Latin  literature  ^'was 
lamest  in  comedy^  {a). 

To  pass  from  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Bo-  First 
mans  to  the  edifices  themselves,  it  is  probable  that  some  ^^ 
ddl^boUowed  out  in  a  hill  side,  furnished  the  original 
design  of  a  theatre.  In  Greece  Thespis  performed  on  a 
waggon,  which  was  soon  succeededby  a  woodenstmcture, 
pot  np  temporarily  when  required.  The  first  stone  thea> 
tre  in  Greece  was  erected  by  Thembtocles  not  long 
afker  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  in  the  75th  Olympiad,  diat 
is  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  To  com* 
.  aiesBoiate  the  overthrow  of  Xerxes  were  written  the 

(■}  SceScUecerslcclaresoBDraaittieliteratiirf,Met8.  ' 
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Phbeniss'ae  of  Prjnicns,  and  the  Perae  of  Aesciijlns, 
which ,  together  with  the  Gipture  of  Miletuls  ^  bj  the 
former,  are  the  onlj  iastancea  in  which  the  Greek  tra* 
gedians  travel  out  of  the  mjthic  agB.  But  to  return,  the 
Gteeks  generall j  availed  themselves  of  a  hill  side  or 
the  extremity  of  a  ravine  or  some  such  localitj,  which 
lightened  labour  and  expense;  and,  when  the  nature  of 
theplatieadmitted^it,  thej  cut  the  seats  out  of  the  living 
rook.  Thus  at  If  jssa  the  theatre  occupied  an  angle  in  a 
ravine  partialij  filled  up;  and  it  is  said  that  the  only 
instances  now  known  of  Grecian  theatres  built  in  a  plain 
are  those  of  Mantineia  and  Megalopolis ,  and  one  of 
small  dimensions  in  Asia  Minor  (a). 
First  Roman  theatricals  were  first  given  in  the  circus, 

Roman  and  the  peofde  attended  them  on  foot  as  thej  now  do 
the  exhibitionsof  mountebanks.  Temporary  wooden  the*- 
tr6s  were  next  constructed;  the  Censors  Messala  and 
CSassius,  wishing  to  erect  a  permanent  theatre  A.  U. 
C  599^  were  prevented  by  the  Senate  at  the  instance 
of  the  consul  Scipio  Rasica,  who  deemed  the  innovatioa 
dangerous  to  public  morals;  and  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time  decreed  that  no  one  should  provide  seats  at  public 
spectacles  within  a  mile  of  the  city  ^^thafr  the  tnanly 
habit  of  standing,^  says  Valerius  Maximus,  ^^oombined 
with  mental  rekzation,  might  be  the  peculiar  mark  of 
the  Roman  people^  (6)  or,  according  to  T^citns,  ^lesl, 
if  the  people  sat,  whole  days  might  be  spent  in  idle* 
nets^^  (c).  The  first  permanent  tfieatie  was  constructed 
by  Pdmpey  A*  U.  C  699,  after  his  return  from  Asia, 
at  the  close  of  the  Hithridatic  wan  Plutarch  says  that 
slopping  at  Mitylene,  on  his  way  hotne,  be  attended 


(a)  Stoart's  Atheiu,  VoL  IV.  p.  36.  {b)  Lib.  D.  c.4.  $.  a.  (c)  Annal. 
lib.  xiy.  c.  to. 
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SINK  dramatic  representatitiu  Ibcre,  and -was  §o  much 
fhmi  Willi  die  buildiBg  that  he  jesoUeA  to  es«ct  otte 
4f  Bone  (HI  the  same  plan  but  with  greater  ^leader  (a). 
He  old  piejadice  against  ptnnaiieiitiheaires  still  pre<- 
ruled  IB  Borne  e^ea  in  that  liixitrioas  age,  to  silence 
w\udi  he  erected  oa  the  smnmitoChis  Iheatvea  temple 
to  Youis  Vincitrix,  and^  as  TectaUian  observes,  invi- 
tei  the  people  to  the  dedication  ef  a  temple  to  tbat 
goddess,  ^under  which,^  be  said,  ^hl  ha^e  placed  tiers 
ofaeaUto  behold  spectacles,'^  ^^thus^^  adds  Tsrt allien, 
^screening  a  censurable  project  nnder  the  veil  of  reli'- 
poa  {ty*,  Caesar,  a  little  belore  bis  deadi,  had  been 
prepaziiig  an  area  on  which  to  erect  a  theatre  (c),  which 
was  sabseqventlj  built  bj  Augustus  A«  U»  G  741,  and 
named  by  bim  after  his  adopted  son  Karcellus^  who 
died  before  its  completion  (d).  A  few  months  previous*- 
Ij,  in  the  same  jear,  Comdins  Balbas,  at  the  instance 
o(  Angnslns,  also  erected  a  theatre  (e);  and  thus  an- 
cient Borne  bad  but  three  permanent  public  theatres, 
as  we  Jmow  £tom  the  ncgatiTe  evidence  of  all  ancient 
writcss  and  from  die  positive  tettimonj  of  Ovid  (f)^ 
Suetonius  (g)^  and  Ansonius  (h}, 

Amottgii  the  temporarj  theatres  the  most  cdebra-  Theatres 
ted  are  those  of  Scaurus  and  Curio,  which  are  thus  ofScaarus 
minutely  described  by  the  Elder  Pliny:^<However  pro-  ^^^^^"^^ 
digal  in  his  way  was  C  CaUgnla  or  Ifero,  yet  they  shall  by  the 
not  enjoy  the  glory  of  sueh  fame;  for  I  will  show  that  Elder 
all  their  pride  and  extravagance  in  the  erection  of  their 
palaces  fell  short  of  the  private  works  of  Marcus  Scan- 

(a)  yitPoaip.  lb)  Tertal.  de  ^^^ctaccio.  See  Index,  Theatn 
•rpMpej.  (4j  DioB.  Lib.  XLm.  c  49.  (J)  Ibid.  lib.  LIV.  c  36.  See 
Uei,TbeaUeoflIareaniis.  (e).  See  Index,  Theatre  of  Balbnt.  (/)Art 
VK  UL  V.  394.  (g)  Vit  Octav.  c.  45.  (h)  Lvdos  Septem  I 
V.  59sqq. 
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raS)  whose  example  in  his  Aedileship  was  so  pemicioii^ 
that  I  know  not  whether  anj  thing  was  ever  so  subversiT^ 
of  public  morals;  and  it  were  difficult  to  saj  whether 
Sylla  did  more  injorj  to  the  State  bj  the  proscription 
of  so  man  J  thousand  citizens  than  bj  having  a  son-in- 
law  so  rich  and  powerful  (a).  Scaurus^  when  Aedile, 
erected  a  theatre  exceeding  all  that  human  hand  bad 
ever  executed  whether  temporary  or  permanent.  The 
front  of  the  stage  (scena)  consisted  of  three  stories  one 
above  the  other,  adorned  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
marble  columns,  a  strange  and  wondrous  sight  in  a  city^ 
which,  in  times  past,  could  not  endure  without  repooach 
and  reprobation  six  little  marble  pillars,  hewn  from  the 
quarrj  of  Hjmettus,  and  placed  in  the  house  of  one  of 
her  greatest  citizens  (b).  The  basement  and  lower  part 
of  the  scena  were  all  of  marble,  the  centre  q£  glass,  an 
excessive  and  unheard  of  extravagance;  and  the  boards, 
planks  and  floors  of  the  upper  part  were  all  gilt  The 
lowest  range  of  columns  were  thirty-height  feet  high; 
and  in  the  intercolumniations  stood  three  thousand 
bronze  statues..The  theatre  was  capable  of  accommoda* 
ting  eighty  thousand  persons  to  sit  conveniently  and  at 
their  ease,  whereas  Fompey'^s  theatre,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  extent  and  population  in  his  day,  could 
afford  room  at  most  only  to  forty  thousand  persons.  The 
hangings  of  the  theatre  were  doth  of  gold :  the  stage 
was  adorned  with  pictures  and  other  decorations,  in  such 
abundance  that  when,  having  decorated  his  house  ia. 
Bome  with  the  most  precious  articles,  he  had  the  rest 
conveyed  to  his  villa  at  Tusculum,  his  slaves  were  so 
indignant  at  the  sight  of  such  vast  superfluities  that 
tliey  set  fire  to  the  villa,  and  burnt  to  the  amount  of  a 

(a)  ScylU  muried  the  mother  of  Scaurus.  {b)  L.  Crasias. 
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koBtfaed  maUion  of  sesterces  (a).  When  I  consider  the 

atraYagmt  caprices  of  sach  spendthrifts  I  cannot  omit 

ikt  no  less  •extraTagant  foUj  of  Gains  Cnrio,  not  it  is 

true  in  masoory  or  marUe,  but  in  carpentry  and  wood. 

CmiO)  vho  lost  his  life  in  the  cit il  war  between  Caesar 

askd  FoBipej,  desirous  to  amnse  the  people  on  occasion 

otUs  UUm*s  death,  as  was  then  the  cnstom^  and  aware 

ibat  he  cooid  not  surpass  Scaurus  in  rich  and  samp- 

tooos  deoontion,  for  where  could  he  find  such  a  fiither- 

iaJaw  as  SyUa!  where  soch  a  mother  as  Ifetella,  who 

shared  in  all  the  forfeitures  and  confiscations  of  out-* 

lawed  citiaens?  Where  find  such  another  father  as  M.  Scau« 

nis,  the  principal  personage  of  Borne,  who  dinded  the 

apoik  of  proTinces  with  Marias,  and  swallowed  op  as  a 

gulph  all  their  pillage?  Nor  could  Scaurus  himseU^  had 

he  at  his  command  all  the  goods  of  the  world ,  have 

equalled  hb  first  theatre,  having  lost,  in  the  conflagra-. 

tkm  of  his  villa  ,  his  rich  ,  rare  and  costlj'  furoitnre, 

coiJeeled  from  all  parts  of  the  workl,  a  loss  from  which 

he  derived  this  advantage  and  privilege  at  lea9t  that  no 

manafker  him  could  equal  the  magnificence of his  thea*. 

tre  —  Aware,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  could  not  appxoach 

Scaurus  in  wealth,  Curio  resolved  to  surpass  him  in 

ingeonitj.  Accordinglj  he  caused  two  theatres  of  great 

dimensions  to  be  constructed  of  wood^  in  such  a  manner 

as  that  thej  might  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  at 

will  and  this  bj  means*  of  one  hinge  each*  He  ordered 

that,  to  see  the  performanceS|  thej  should  be  set  back  to 

liack  befofe  noon;  and  that  in  the  afternoon  thej  should 

be  turned  round  to  face  one  •  another  and  meet  so 

as  to  form  an  amphitheatre,  in  the  arena  of  which  he 

exhibited  prize-fighters  hired  for.  the  occasion,  a  <;ontri- 

M  UpwaHs  of  80yOO0  pounds  of  ourmonej* 
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faiice  in  which  we  know  not  which  to  admire  more,  the 
iBf^enttitj  that  devised  or  the  boldness  that  undertook 
its  execution*  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  to  behold  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Borne,  thus  suspended  in  air, 
rejoicing^  and  dapping  hands:  at  their  own  danger,  that 
people  wh»  is  the  mllep  of  the  earth,  the  conqueror  of 
the  whole  world,  the  disposer  of  kingdoms,  the  diTider 
of  countries,  the  giyer  of  hw^  t^  the  nations,  the  vice- 
gerent,  in  a  word,  under  beaipen  of  the  immortal  goda, 
presenting  their  image  to  all  mankind!-  What  was  the 
loss  at  Cannae  when  oompared  with  so  awful  a  rbk? 
When  we  hear  of acitj  having  been  swallowed  up  hj 
an  earthquake^  every  heart  is  filled  with  commiseration; 
and  here  we  behold  the  entire  people  of  Borne  suspen- 
ded[  as  it  were  in  two  frail  barks  between  heaven  and 
earth  at  the  mercj  of  two  binges!'  And  whj?  To  see  a 
number  of  fencers'  engaged  with  drawn  swords !  Nay 
thej  themselves  had- entered  intb  an  awfurconflict,  which 
exposed  them  to  the  most  imminent  danger ,  did  the 
framewoik  but  yield  evet  so  little;  andyet  by  such  con- 
trivances is  popular  favour  often  won  at  the  elections 
ft>r  tribuuesf  This  is  not  all,  for  when  Curio  perceived 
that  the  fram'e^work  tolterred ,  he  still  continued  the 
shows;  and^  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  father^s  funeral 
solemnities,  exhibited  athletes  and  other  champions, 
after  which,  suddenly  causing  the  two  theatres  to  be 
detached  and  placed  in  contrary  directions,  he  exhibited 
the  fencers  and  swordsmen  who  had  won  the  prises, 
thus  concluding  these  extraordinary  feats.  We  have  thus 
seen' what  Carid  was  able  to  accomplish;  and  yet  he  was 
neither  king  dor  Emperor,  nor  even  general  nor  com- 
mander; neither  was  he  deemed  a  very  rich  man,  for 
his  means  were  derived  principally  from  the  advantages 


lijcb  ht  kiftrv  hov  to  derive  (torn  the  f  iolent  di«sen- 
iins  belweeift  Caesar  and  Pompej  (a).^ 

Tbe  BiHiians,  as  we  lia?e  seevk  9  borrowe4   their  Consti- 
fat  liicatrical  representations  {torn  the  Etrurians:  but  tu«»tpart5 

,  ,  ..  i>i.«  «^'  Roman 

the  mmt  ana  coostitaent  parts  of  their  theatre  thej  theatres. 


look  fion  the  Greeks^  with*  some  slight  modifications. 
Ik  aaoie,  theairum ,  thejr  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
CULIHIN  9  whiek  is  derif ed  from  Ssoo^fMC  ,to  look  on, 
m  obvious  aUosioo  to  the  use  of  theatres.  The  Boman 
theatre  maj  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  principal 
parts,  tbe  cavea^  the  orchestra  and  the  scena.  The  ca- 
vea  vas  the  semicircular  part  occupied  bj  the  specta- 
ton,  aad  was  called  bj  the  Romans  caiea  finom  its  con- 
cavei^jm  and  bj  the  Greeks  xollb,  the  concave,  for  the 
same  reason^  It.  was  composed  of  a  succession  of  senitcir-^ 
cnlar  seats,  divided  into  sevenl  flights  bj  semicircular 
landings  or  ciMrridots,  wich  ran  round  the  whole  cavea, 
and  were  csUed  bj  th^  Greehs  Sia^fCflMs  and  bj  the 
Latins  pratcmationes  or  belts,  wich  uot  oaly  separated- 
but  ihctiilaled  access  to,  the.  different  flights,  of  seats;  The 
seats  were  again  subdivided  into  x/pxids^ ,  cunei  or  wed^ 
ges  by  sleps  called  kXfftdOCSr  9  scalaria^  converging  to 
the  eentre  of  the  orchestra^  and  running  from  doors,  i^o- 
miioria ,  at  the  top  of  the  cavea,  to  the  bottom,  thus 
forming  eommnnications  with  all  the'^eats  of  the  ^avea. 
The  first  fourteen  seats,  ir^osSpfe,  were  destined  for  the 
Eq[nestrjan  order,  as  we  team  from  Cicero  (i);  In  the 
Gfeek  and  Boman  theatres  the  seats  were  semicircular  j 
hut  the  area  between  the  lowest  range  of'  benches  and 
the  front  of  ibe  stage,  a  space  #hicb  corresponds  with 
our  pit ,  was  three  qnartersi  of  a  eitde  in  tbe  Greek 


H  PIm.  Hot  ItA  Vh.  XXXir.  c;  7«f.  17.  ^)  ^athHiat.  lili.  X. 
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and  a  semicircle  in  the  Latin ,  theatres ;  and  hence  Vi- 
tmyius  distinguishes  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  thea- 
tre, (a)  This  di£ference  of  construction,  which  is  ob- 
serrable  in  existing  theatres,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
with  the  Greeks  that  area  was  occupied  bj  spectators, 
to  separate  whom  from  the  stage  properlj  so  called  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  leave  an  interterveuin^ 
space,  which  w^s  occupied  chieflj  bj  the  chbhis  ai&d 
dancers,  and  was  hence  called  the  orchestra  (£)•  The 
Bomans  also  ga^e  to  that  area  the  name  of  orchestra, 
but  appropriated  it  to  the  senators,  as  we  learn  from 
Vitruvius  (c). 

The  entire  stage  was  called  bj  the  Bomans  seena^ 
a  term  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  who  called  it,  Zx^u^, 
a  curtain,  beccause  originallj  enclosed  bj  curtains:  its 
front  which  was  by  iar  the  most  splendid  part  of  the  thea* 
tre,  was  adorned  with  several  rows  of  statues  and  was  in 
part  permanent  and  in  part  moveable,  the  moveable  part 
Viirying  with  the  Tariousrepresentstions.  ^^Tbere  htfTsajs 
Titruvios,  ^  three  sorts  of  scenae,  edch  different  and  dis* 
similar.  The  tragic  is  composed  of  pillars,  pediments,  sta- 
tues, and  other  princely  ornament;  The  comic  has  the 
appearance  of  private  houses,  with  windows  etc.  The  aa* 
lyric  is  ornamented  with  trees  and  landscapes  {dy^  The 
stage  trodden  by  the  actors  was  ^diout  six  feet  above  the 
area  occupied  by  the  Senaiors  and  in  immediate  contact 
with  it,  and  was  czWtA  pulpiium  tcaA  proscennium^  be- 
hind which  were  rooms  for  dressing  and  repose  called 
postscennium.  The  moveable  part,  versaiilis  or  ducti^ 
liSj  is  described  by  Yitruvius  as  composed  uf  triangular 
machines,  which  movedround  and  aided  the  imaginatioii 

{a]  Lik  V.c.  6.  7.  (i)  '0^9r^  (r<m  i^oii^  a  dance,  (c)  Lib. 
V.  c.  6.  (d)  Ibid. 
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Df  Ae  spedalofs  bj  their  imitation  of  tbe  scene  to  be 

npraenledL  The  front  wall  of  the  pulpitum  was  called 

foiium^  a  lenn  applied  in  amphitlieatres  to  designate 

Ik  fioBt  sots  oocapiedbj  the  magistrates,  senators,  etc 

Ihe  curtain  was  trailed  auleum  or  sipariumi  but  instead 

of  falling  it  rose  hj  means  of  machinery  donstraeted  be- 

nerifc  the  stage*  The  spectators  were  protect^  from  the 

jmiij means  of  a  velariam,  asin  amphitheatres  (a).  As  to 

tbe  entrances,  YitraTios  sajs:  ^  There  are  three  doors  in 

the  seena,  the  centre  one  represents  a  palace,  a  cavern  or 

whttefcr  is  the  proper  entrance  for  the  chief  character 

of  the  piece.  The  second  character  enters  ;throngh  the 

ligbt-hand  door;  and  that  on  the  left,  which  belongs  to 

the  least  important  character,  is  a  ruined  temple  or  a 

solitary  fiew.  In  tragedy  the  right-hand  door  is  appro* 

priated  to  goests;  the  left  b  a'prison;  and  there  were  also 

entrances  at  the  side  and  in  the  orchestra. 

« 

In  Greece  and  Rome  dramatic  representations  for«*  Ancient 
med  pari  of  the  public  expenditure  oc  were  exhibited  theatres 
gratuitonsly  bj  some  wealthy  and  liberal  or  ambitious  and  un- 
dtiaen.  They  werestrictly  religious  functionsjand  hence  roofed. 
the  theatre  begun  by  Hessaia  and  Cassias  was  situate 
near  the  temple  df  Cibele,  in  whose  hbnOus  were  an* 
finally  exhibited  theatrical  represtotations:  called  Mega^ 
lesia,  Xegalesiaci  and  Ittdi  Jlegalenses  (b).  The  Greeks 
and  Bomans  called  that  goddess  Mp/aihi  Magna  or  Mag^ 
na  Dtorum  Hater  Idea^  the  Great  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  worshipped  particularly  on  mount  Ida.  Having 
been  thus  meant  to  contain  the  mass  of  the  ^pulation 
of  great  cities  ancient  theatres  were  consequently  of  im- 
nease  siae;  to  roof  their  vast  areas  would  therefore  hate 

M  See  index,  YelaritiOL  (f>)  Jiife&al.  Sal^.  v.  191.  Terest  Bii- 
sah  il  HeatoDlimor. 
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liem  a  difficult  tnski  nor  9  if  roofed)  could  thej  well  bare 
beeasttfficieodj  lighted.  Tbej  tbereforo  were  usuallj 
UDCovered}  but  119  Ui^  per formaaces  took  place  hj  daj* 
ligfat  audoulj  at  certaia  limes,  tbey  were  covered  witb 
awnuigs  by  means  of  cords  stretched  across  the  cavea, 
and  attached  to  masts,  which  passed  through  perforated 
blocks  of  stone,  deeplj  bedded  in  the  solid  wall;  bot  of 
the  felarium  we  shall  tr^it  fuUj  in  the  chapter  011  am-* 
phitbeatres* 
Other  ooB-  Another  consequence  of  the  ivast  siae  and  construe- 

^f^^^"^^^  iion  of  ihe  tocieoA  theatres  was  that  the  expression  of 
ness  of       ihe  cQUQtenaoee^  the  modnlattonof  the  voice  and  much 
ih  aTre'      of  what  maj  be  said  to  constitule  xhodern  good  acting, 
would  have  b^n  lostoathe  greaier  part  of  the  aisdiencej 
end  the  gr ahd  object  was  to  increase  the  splendour  of 
the  spectacle  and  to  losake  the^oice  penetrate  to  the  moat ' 
distant  part  of  the  building.  H^ce  it  was  that  the  whole 
'  cavea  was  settrmoimted  bj  a  portxcb  to  confine  the  sound 
as  well  lo  aoconuBodate  females;  and  hence  also  origins^ 
ted  the  use  of  the  mask  and  the  sounding  bell.  The ' 
mask  was  inyented  by  Aeschjins,  the  fadier  of  Grecian  ' 
tragedj,  and  was  ultimatelj  formed  of  brass  or  some  ^ 
sonorous  material,  the  mouth  at  least  being  lined  with 
metal  so  as  to  collect  and  reverbeiate  the  voice.  It  was  ^ 
called  hj  the  Greeks  npoamuaif ,  bj  the  Latins  perso*  ^ 
na  from  person^  t0  resound,  <^because%  says  Aulas  ^ 
Gelliu8,^%e  head  and  mouth  being  entirely  covered  bj  '^ 
it,  and  only  one  passage  left  for  the  voice,  it  cannot  ^ 
be  scattered,  but,  being  collected  into  a  volume,  is  thus  ' 
rendered  clearer  and  more  sonorous'^(a).  They  were  thus  ^ 
made  to  contain  the  whole  head,  and  were  covered  with  ^ 
hair  to  suit  the  character  which  they  were  meant  to  re« 

(a)  Anliia  GcUiut  v.  7. 
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viielber  jamt^  or  old,  male  or  feinidA)  tragic , 
tiouc  or  satjric 

Hie  sonndiag  liella^  called  bj  the  Greeks  iX!^ )  "^^  ^^^^^ 
were  bnaaoi  vases,  resembling  bells,  aad  platied  in  dif- 
fcrcBl  parts  of  the  theatre ,  still  further  lo  increiase 
the  icmaance  of  the  Toice,  Yitro?ias  dsfcfiss  an  entire 
dbpier  to  a  description  of  their  form   and  arcaage- 
maa(a)i  hot  his  description,  unaided  as  it  nowis  bj  ptao- 
tical  illostratiQa,  is  un4ntelligibile,  and  has  giye|i  ripe  to 
naoj  systems.  Whj  none  of  them  ha?e  been  Jbund  is 
jnztiaUj  explained  bj  Yitruvius  himself,  who  sajs  {halt 
thej  vera  bj  no  means  in  common  use:  ^^It  may  be  said 
that  manj  theatres  are  built  jearlj  at  Aome,  in  none  of 
wfai^  axe  these  contrivances  usedj  b9t,all  public  thetAre^  . 
have  aaanj  boarded  surfaces,  which  resound  natuxaHj!. 
This  we  maj  observe  from  singers,  who,  when  thej 
wish  to  raise  a  lood  note,  turn  totbe  doors  of  the  scene 
and  thus  receive  a  help  to  their  voice;  but  when,  the 
theatres  are  built  of  solid  materials,  as  stone  or  marble^ 
which  aie  mM  sonorous,  these  methods  are  to  be  amplajr^ 
ed«  If  it  is  asked  in  what  thei^re  they  a^e  made  ose  o^ 
we  have  none  at  Borne;  but  in  diffeeent  parts  of  Italj; 
and  in  the  Gree'^k  provinces,  there  are  sevecaL  WehaVH 
also  the  authority  of  L.  Hummins ,  who  desimyed^  the 
theatre  of  Corinth ,  brought  the  brazen  vases  to  Bome^ 
and  dedicated  them  in  the  temple  of  Luna  f  aidd  many 
skilful  architects,  who  build  theatres  in  saiaU  towns , 
ose  earthen  vases  to  save  expense,  which,  when  properly 
arranged,  have  an  excellent  effect  (by*  When  two  in- 
ifrunents  in  harmony  are  ]^aced  within  the  sphere  of 
each  others  influence,  if  one  is  struck,  the  other  ,wiU 
librste  (be  corresponding  note,  and  the  vibration  of  the 

WFilniv.  lih.V.  W  Ibid. 
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'Second  will  increase  the  sound  of  f be  first  ^  Acting  ott 
this  principle,  which  particularly  suited  the  recifative  in 
'#hi'ciidraniaticcomp6sitionswere  delivered,the  ancients 
-liad  echeia  of  iearth  and  metal,  modulated'  to  the  inter- 
t9\s  of  the  different  notes  of  the  Toice,  placed  in  small 
'cells  under  the  seats  in  one,  tiro  or  three  rdws,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  theatre.  Hence  it  resulted  that  the 
voice,  passing  froili  the  scena  as  the  centre,  expanded 
itself  all  round,  aud^  striking  the  eavitj  of  those  Yases^ 
prodiiceda  clearer  and  more  distidct  sound  bj  means 
of  the  consonance  of  these  different  modulated  tones  ^ 
^aiid  extended  the  powers  of  the  speaker  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  tl>e  cavea*  The  ^ases  were  in  the 'shape  of  a 
bell,'  placed  in  an  inserted  position,  the  side  towards 
the  audiMde  resting  on  a  pedestal  not  less  than  half  a 
foot  high,  in  all  other  irespects quite  free  from  contact; 
and  -ifl'Olrdertoallowtbe  tibrationof  the  sound,  a  small 
ap^itnte'was  lett  in  the  front  of  the  seat,  about  two  feet 
long  and  half  a  foot  high.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  writer 
lias  l^a  able  to  adduce  an  existing  example  in  confir* 
matiouof  the  principles  for  the  echeia  and  tlieir  cells 
laid' down. bj  YitruTius^ (a). — Yittuvius  sajs  that  be- 
hind 4he  stage  should  be  constructed  porticos,  to  which 
the  people  maj  retire  in  case  of  rain,  ^^such^^,  he  adds, 
^»  as  are  the  porticos  of  Pompej^s  theatre  (&).^^ 

Unlike  the  Grecian,  the  Roman  theatres  were  usual- 
Ij  elevated  upon  arches,  wherever  a  suitable  situation 
could  be  found,  without  regard  to  eccmomteal  considera- 
tionSsYitruTius  however  gives  minute  directions  for  choo«^ 
sing  a  proper  situation :  ^When  the  forum  is  finished 
a  healthj  situation  must  be  sought  for,  wherein  the  thea- 

(a)  Slaart's  Atheot,  vol.  IV.;  On  the  Greek  Theatre  p.  S^. 
{b)  Lib.  V.  c.  9. 
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kemaj  he  erected  to  exhibit  spdrCs.on  tJie  festiTal  d«js 

if  the  uBoiorial  gods,  for  the  spectatots  are  detained  in 

tiieir  teais  bj  the  eplertaidmepl  of' (he  game$,  and  re- 

■aitting  quiet,    for  a  long  tima,  tlieir  pores  are.Q|>ekiied 

9Ddmlnbe  the  draughts  of  air^  v^i$b,  if}bej  come  from 

Biardijor  otherwise  unbealthj  places ,  will  ponr  iuju- 

rioBs  fcumoars  into  the  bodj.  Neither  must  it  frpnt.  the 

um^  for  when  the  sua  fills  the.CQO^^itj!)  the  enolosQcl 

air,  vnable  to  escape  or  circulate,  is  heated,  and  Jftfin 

rxtcads  and  dries  up  the  juices  of'tfae^bodj.  ft  is  ^sp/fo 

becaiefollj  obseryed,  that  the  place  be  not  dtfU  (sur- 

das),  batoae  in  which  the  Toice  maj  expand  ap  clearlj 

aft  iK>ffffi  Mft*^f f  V 

With  regard  to  costume,  the  ancIeiiU  have  left  us  Cottame. 

most  minute  directions  on  the  subject  (&)•  The  fondm^ 

of  Emipides  to  excite  compassion  bjpxeans  of  rag8an4 

all  the  other  a{^aratus  of  beggarj  is  a  coi^st^nt  tbem^ 

of  ridicalewith  Aristpphanes,  particular! j  in  his  ^char^ 

nians:  a  Terr  beautiful  mosaic  has  been  found  in  Pomr 

peii,  representing  the  choragns  or  Qiaster  of  the  jchorus^ 

sitting  on  a  chair  in  tbe  cboragiuni  or  place  deyotet^  Uf 

rehearsals,  surrounded  bj  perform^f q,  whom  he  if  i^j 

structing,  and  who  are  dressf^  in^TftriouscQStui|Ufi)s..T|(e 

heads  of  the  actors  having  been  covered  witb.aj^a^k 

must  of  course  have  appeared  disproportionatelj^  ^^^S^ 

and  to  remedj  this  inconvenience  and  raise  tb^, stature 

to  tbe  heroic  standard,  a  thick-soled  boot  was.iov<;ote!i^, 

called  Sft^SoEg,  and  yJiBofi^oq^  from  which  the  words.,bu|^ 

kin  and  cothurnus  have  comn  to  sigjuifj  trag^djr.  I)istinct 

from  these  was  the  comic  shoe  call^  l^^i^^ip  in  Latin 

soccus.  The  proportion  of  the^ figure^  thip  increased  in 

Wight  was  preserved  bj  stufiing.    paddiqg  etc^  and  di^« 

(d)  lA.  IIL  {b)  Pollm,  IV.  iS. 
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tance,  which  rendered  this  increase 'of  bulk  somewhal 
necessarj,  served  lo  conceal  its  awkirardness. 
Qi}^^  Although  the  profession  of  an  actor  was  not   in 

partiqnlars*  high  repufe,  the  profits  were  enormous.  Polos,  a  cele- 
brated actor,  is  said  to  have  sometimes  made  a  iblent, 
about  22$/.  in  two  days,  and  Bo^cius  and  AesopYis^  die 
two  most  celebrated  of  Roman  actors,  are  known  ta 
hare  realised  large  fortunes.  Bad  aeto^  were  treated 
with  still  less  ceremonj  than  in  our  days,  being  AriTen 
from  tibe  stage  hj  hooting;  pelting  with  figs,'oliTes9 
apples  etc*,  a  treatment  experienced  bj  Aeschines,  with 
which  ike  is  reproached  hj  Demosthenes:  <^Tou  hired 
joiirself  out  to  actors,  to  plaj  third* rate  parts,  collec- 
' '  ting  figs ,  grapes,  and  olires ,  like '  a  fruitseller ,  from 
Other  men'^s  orchards,  receiTihg  more  wounds  thus  than 
in  the  conflicts  which  jou,  Athenians,  have  waged  con- 
'teming  jour  lives,  for  between  jou  and  jour  audience 
there  was  truceless,  irreconcileable  wah  Therefore,  ba« 
ting  received  manj  wounds  at  their  hands,  jou  maj 
justlj  mock  those  as  cowards  who  are  untried  in  such 
dfangers^  (a).  The  decorum  of  the  stage  was  also  an 
object  of  Imperial  vigilance,  for  we  learn  from  Sueto- 
nius (bat  Stephanio  was  ordered  bj  Augustus  to  be 
scourged  through  the  three  theatres,  per  trina  theatra^ 
"for  his  licentiousness  (i). 

That  the  diree  public  theatres  of  Rome  not  onlj 
"existed  but  were  in  activi^  in  the  fifth  cejiturj  we 
know  from  Ausonius;  and  that  of  Pbmpej^  as  we  shall 
see,  yas  restored  with  great  care  bj  Theodosius  in  the 
sixth  centdry.  •'Uiej  were  probablj  closed  finallj  in 
th^  same  <ienturj  under  Justinian,  about  the  time  of  the 
Gothic  war,  which  proved  so  disastrous  and  destructi?e 
to  Rome  and  its  edifices. 

{a)  Demofthca.  dBCoroM^  p.  aoo;  Sehaeftr.  (&}  Tit.  Oc(aT.c.45. 
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finally 
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kwcuut  Bone,  as  we  sbili  see,  pottened  three  Origin  of 

MpUAcrtrea,  tfiatcrfStatiliue  Taurus,  the  Catlveiisiafi  '^^^ 

«d  ihe  Ylmetf.  Al  so  cerljr  a  peviod  es  4be  y«ftr  of 

AoBe  iSO^  the  duel  practice'  of  oompeflieig  human 

bebipto  fif^l  fertheamusenent  6fspeetatun  bed*  been 

iBtiodtteed  hf  llareus  and  Seeimus  Jlrvllis  to  honour 

thdr  father'^e  memory; asid  tfie  inbumaB  exbibiliOn  tooli 

pUee  on  that  occasion  in  the  Fbnim  3Boari|tni  (a). 

T^p^hn^jean later  Liiaus  GacHios  HeMMus, proconscd 

and  pontiff,  on  his  return  to  Boate  after^^n^^giiii 

defisat  ef  die  Gtrthiginitfis  iii  Ae  irai^  Funfe  war  at 

Panonaus,  nowPalenteo,  had  eoniiayediulo  Borne  UA 

eleflmnls  captured  frbm  the  eneaiij^theyireiudispakch* 

erf  M  the  mdus;  and  Uithf  wus  ftrst>  inttodueed  iaM 

Bome  ibc  e&ase  w  rather  the  stabghtar  ^  wdd  haaats 

lor  Che  aaauseinent  of  tbct  pedpld J :  Gladsatoriai  figh^ 

were  genenMy  pien  in  the''f(tounas^adiich,  as  Vitnifiali 

tnfDfflu  lis,  weire  oik' that'  aoeohbi  ,mado  not  square^  m^ 

ni  Greece^  hueoUoog {&;; ivdieoaibatb  of  #4)d^bcMti 

were  exfalhited -in  the^onw&lThe^lbrams,  hoMiltoV  ^M* 
having  been  (uraished  nMt  asoAid&g'  iitts  of  Mats' j 
afforded  but  an  imperfii^t^tieiifj'the  cfcrousj  iMi]^fdMn-i 
ting  a  Stfflicient  barrier  to  paMedi  tfia  9petetl|«iliu<agaiiiii 
the  wild  beasts,  was  insecUMv  *nd  beinj^  di^prep6rti«U 
natd J  bng  and  dit ided  longitudinally  jtilo  two  parts* 
bf  tbe  spina,  which  wss  kumlounted*  wiUl  pillars,  ohei* 
UsLs  and  other  ornamental  erections,  was  found  unsui- 

I 

M  Plia.lib.lXXVI.c.i&a9.Yaler.  Mai.rib.tT.e.4;#)lib.V.e.i{ 
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table,  not  being  capable  of  affording  a  general  view  to 
all  the  spectators;  and  bence  lorigirf^ed  tbe  idea  of  erec- 
ting an  edifice  to  be  set  apart  in  a  special  manner  for 
these  purposes.  The  fian  of  such  an  edifice  vas  sug- 
gested bj  tlie  two  theatres,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
•  flo  constructed  bj  Gaids  Curio,  As  V*  C»  695,  a^to  be 
capable :of  turning  round  face  to  Cic^^riqud  (bos  torfituxg 
OttQciccuhr  coDist^uclaoin,  to.  whicby  iiltl^pMgk  altQ^lber 
of  Roman  ioTentioa,  tbd  B<^mali3  gaveithe  liame  of 
ampbithieatre,  a  word  of  Gceeh  deri^ftjols,  andsigmCj- 
ingaplace  for. spectacles,  forming ta  coeAitoouti  ea* 
^^osuce  and  iaffof ding  a  view  from  all.  sides  (a).  It  w^s 
at  firs t  .firincipall J  intended  for  the.  chase  ;!:aQd  hence 
we  fio4.tbat  the  Greeks  gave  i]t  .tbeiQavb^  of.3fiP(r^ 
|OJi^yoro(9y^  6r  hjuating ;  th^aftrQ  (d^  Iftofti  Dioti  we 
learn  thai  Caesar  i^recled  k  tempOratjiaTtiphithaa^;of 
)rt>od<on  occBtfdn  o£  the  'dedication  ofvbia  fMmi^.aiid 
of  tbe  templei^f  Yenus  Genetriit.iu  U*.Q.  708  (c);!and 
ihe  same,0tttfaor:  informs. us  that  Titus  Statilius  Tannics 
built  one  ofsAone  in  the  Campus  M^i^liits  A^U*:C»72At 
alfejr  wbicb  ainphitbeatres  becaiaie  general  througjioul 
tlie.Empire«  Augustns,  at  whose' saggeslt6n  Statilius 
Xauros  built  his  amphitheatre^  cAntemplaAed  the  lerec- 
lion  of  one  on  the  spot  where ,  at  Sdetonius  informei 
lis,  Vespasian  subsecpiendj  rai^  ihQ  ;FlaTi4f)ltippbi- 
tbentie  (^);;.«nd  H^h,  Castredpsiant  aiii{Mhitbeaitre  waA  not 
eiwdcyl  w^til  aft^lr  the  time  of  Oiesar  0r;eTQn  .after  ^e. 

4 

fisst  centurj.of  the  Christian  era»  The  Flavian  aniphi-* 

theatJC^^  in  which  this  magnificence  of  Qome  jis;  most 

*amplj  displayed^  and  which  as^rts  th^  iK^iindless  wealth 

and  pj»emioent;^}endour  pf  the  MistEtss  of  the  world, 

~  ' .  * .  • 

(a)  From  a/tfi,  ciroim  and  diarpw  ipeoUeiilaiii.    (b)  Dion.  lib. 
XI..  IIL  e.  S9..  lib;  LXVU  c.  s5.  (c)  Lib.  XLIII.c.55.  (d)  VJt  August. 


vncNBtteDoed  hj  Tespaskii^  after  the  J«wf$h  nar.  On 
ifeste  of  the  stagonm  Neibnif  oriake  indde  bjlicn) 
mtfiia  kis  golden  faonse  (a). 

The  sports  of  the  amphitheatre  eonnsted  chiefly  ^P?r'' 
o[  die  combals  of  wild  heasfs,  transferred  tbttber  IroiA  amphi- 
the  Gicos;  of  gladiatorial  fights  previotislj'  gfren  id  theatre, 
tbe  deities  attd  foroms;  and  of  ocoasiobal  shanaxna/fal 
cigigaiienis,  originallj  exhibited  in  the  Nantnachiael. 
Ihe  hmiting  of  wild  beasts  was-  called  Penkti&\  fht 
{Uialorial  oombat  was  called  munus^  haVing  been  con** 
sidered  a  religioas  duty  towards  the  departed  (i);  and 
Ik  naval  eDgagem^nt,  as  well  as  the  artificial  lahe  ik 
which  it  took  place,  was  caUediVaiiii»ac&fti4  These  amuse^ 
ments  as  well  as  those  of  the  theatre  were   deemed 
rdipoQs:  the  banting,  according  to  TertaUiah  and 
CUndian,  was  sacred  to  Diana  (c);  the  gladiatorial  Qghts 
to  Mars  (</);  and  the  Naomachiae  to  Neptune.  Those  wjm>. 
engigei  in  fight  with  the  wild  beasts  were  called  bes^    *  • 
iiarii  and  ^enatores^  and  the  exhibitor  of.  soch  fights 
editor ,  munerarius ,  muneralor.  Thej  were  given- , 
partienlarlj  dnring  the  riepnhlic ,  by  persons  invested 
with  seme  magistracy,  stich  as  tfaatof  Qn^estor,  JSdile, 
Praeler  and  Consul,  bat  more  especially  by  the  AediieS 
became  aspiring  through  the  people  to  the  higher  of'>> 
fices  of  the  State.  Some  were  given  at  appointed  trm^s, 
soch  as  festivals,  the  birth  day,  fiwinslrince,  of  the  reign- 
ing Empefor^^  the  snniversarjr '  of  souue  happy  event  «to4 
others  w^nre  given'  casually ,  on  dccasion^  for  instance, 
of  the  assomptxm  of  empire ,  of  the  eonsntate ,  of  ihe 
dedication  of  some  paUic  edifice,  oftile  departure  of 
m  Emperor  for  war,  of  a  victory,  a,  triumpli,  \he  fuijieral 

.  I    ....... '  '     ^  >i  '  4 

M  atelial  epigram,  s.  lb)  Tertall.  de  SpesUcoL  c.  is.  (c)  Tecr 
<d  U.  Ckodtao.  Pane gyr.  coasolat  Mali!  Theodorl  {dj  Tertall.  ihiJ. 


oi  some  gxeat  man  $  and  it  also  frequentl j  happened 
that  for  aucb  pnrpoaet  wealthy  persons  left  legacies  to 
the  citj,  ad  honorem  civUaiis  (a).  The  wild  beasts  were 
f  ^applied  hj  Tarioos  provinces  of  the  Empire  and  also 
hj  foieign  countries ;  and  Plin j  informs  us  that  the 
bears  were  brought  from  the  woods  of  Giledonia  and 
Pannonia;  the  lions  and  panthers  from  Africa,  partica- 
larl^  from  that  part  of  Numidia  bordering'on  Gartha-- 
ginian  Africa,  to  the  left  of  the  ri?er  Tusca^  now  call- 
ed Wadj-Zaine,  whence  also  came  the  Nomidian  mar- 
ble (i).  Tjgers  were  brought  from  Persia;  the  rhiaocerus 
liom  India;  and  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  frooi 
Egjpt*  ThA  beasts  were  convejed  to  fiome  under  the 
care  of  persons  well  acquainted  with  their  management, 
called  mansueiariij  and  were  cared  and  disciplined 
hf  persons  denominated  domitares^nutgisiriy€ustodes 
firanun  (c)« 
The  wild  The  animals  were  transported  to  Rome  in  rudo 

eages,  or  tied  on  carts,  according  to  their  degrees  of 
finocitj  or  mildness  {d)i  and  the  dutj  on  their  impor** 
tation  amounted  td  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem^  a  dut  j 
however  from  which  Senators  were  ei^Mipt  («X  Having 
readied  Rome  the j  were  lodged  in  an  enclosuife  f unush- 
ed  with  dens  for  the  ferocious ,  and  pasitttrage  for  the 
inno&nious,  called  a  ViiHirium  (/)•  Proeopins  informs  us 
that  the  gteat  Yi?arium  of  Rome  was  situlite  near  the 
porta  Maggiore,  and  that  haFing  been  made  part  of  the 
citjr  wall  it  waaviolentlj  assailed  bj  Yitiges  «a  a  ?ulne« 
Table  point  (g)\  end  it  is  supposed  with  pr^^sabilitj  to 
have  occupied  the  atrip  of  land  to  the  right  as  we  go 


beasts* 


(a)  Pral.  Juiiseoiiialt.  ff.  de  legalis  i.  las.  (b)  Plin.  lib.  vm. 
lib.  V*  e.  5.  $.  9.  (c)  Martial,  lib.  i.  epigram.  io5.  (d)  Claudian. 
Second.  Cons.  Sliliehoiib  T.  Saa  sqq.  (e)  ^ymmaebni  lib.  V.  epist.  6a. 
(/)  GelKas  NocL  Attic  {/^  Gotbic  War  lib.  a.  c.  aa. 
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oof  ij  die  porta  Magglore.  Ffom  an  inscription  found 
ii  I7t0)  and  recorded  bj  'AlnieIoTeett(£2),we  learn  that 
inderGoidian  III.,  A.  D*  2&i^  tfae  Vitarinm  had  been 
guarded  bj  the  Praetorian  a^ldiery  (£)•  From  the  Yi?a- 
rhm  die  beasts  were  coftfejed  in  fhet)r  mde  cages  to 
the  anphidieatre  or  clrcas,  wberfe  Ibey  were  exposed  to 
tk  gaie  of  tbe  people  on  the  daj  pteceding'the  ezhi- 
hiikm ;  and  were  intf  oduoed  iptb  the  aretta  from  the 
nide  cages,  which  conveyed  fhem  thitben 

Tbe  exbibiCion  wis  of  a  Tarions  <iharacter,  ha?ing  The 
been  occanonall j  diteraified  hj  myihologic&l  represen-  |j^ Jf  *' 
tations,  sncb  as  Qrpheni  attracting  around  him  the 
wild  beasts,  Promethfetis  on  Cuncasns^  and  the  arena 
was  sometimes  conTerted  into  a  tt^ood,  or 'Opened  sud- 
denlj  like  a  gulpb,  from  which  issued  an  ehiption  of 
fe#ocions  animals.  The  maefaineiry  employed '  for  such 
purposes  was  called  pigmata ,  and  was  complet  and 
cnxmbnms.  The  eshibilioiis  howeyer  were  not  always 
erodj  tor  sometimes  wild  beaistd  were  tAu^t  not  to 
injare  tfaezr  umoxious  fellow  prisoners,  snch  as  hares, 
stags  etc.;  and  Martial  mentions  more  than  once  the 
exhibition  of  a  bare  pursued  by  dogs  and  bhiog  t^iug^ 
with  perfeet  security,  in  a  lion^s '  moiiA.  Tiie  foUoW^g 
passage  from  that  poet  is  interesting,  as  recording  th^ 
rc&nemeot  to  which  such  exhibitions  were  carri^  in 
tbe  time  of  Domitian; 

<9icto,  quod  jugft  delidata  ebUo 
Fardus  sustinet,  improbeeque  tigres 
Indulgent  patientiam  flagello: 
Mordent  aurea,  quod  lupata  eervi. 
Quod  frenis  libyci  domantur  ursi, 
Et  quantum  OJydon  tulisse  fertur 

^  Pastor,  p.  6ao.  (b)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  55 
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Paret  pdrpureis  aper  capistris: 
Tuqies  esseda,  quod  trahunl  bisoikies, 
El  molles  dare  jttssa,  <{uod  ciioreas ' 
Nigro  bellua  nil  negat  magistro: 
Quia  apeclacula  non  putet  daoram? 
Haec  transit  tamen,  at  minora  qaisquis 
Tenalus  humiles  Tidet  leonum, 
Qoos  telox  leporum  timor.  fatigat 
DimiUunt,  repetunt,  amantque  captot, 
El  aecarior  est  in  ore  praeda; 
.  Lazos  cui  dare^  pervioaque  rictus 
Gaudent  et  limidos  lenere  deiites;'; 
Jlollem  fiangere  dum  pudet  rapinaoi: 
Stratis  cam  modo  tcfnerint  juvencisb 
•    Haec  dementia  non  paratur  arte, 

Sed  nCMTunt,  cui  serrianl  leoqes.'*^  Ep.IFJib.F* 
Their  general  character  however  was  sanguinary ,  the 
beasts,  having  engaged  i(^  deadlj  encounter,  with  one 
another  or  with  men.  In  the  latter  case  the :  tenatores 
orbestiarii  were  well  armed,  and  attacked  them  some* 
limes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback  ;.and  -this  their 
perilous  profession  they  learnt  from  a  magister^  a$  the 
gladiators  learnt  theirs  from  a  lanisia.  Such  conflicts 
are  thus  described  bj  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Marcus  Ma* 
rius:  ^^Beliquae  sunt  tenationes  binae  per  dies.quinque: 
magnificae ,  nemo  negat ;  sed  quae  |K)test  homini  esse 
polito  delectatioy  quum  aut  homo  imbecilhis  a  valen- 
tissima  bestia  laniatur,  aut  praeclara  bestia  venabulo 
transverberatur?  Quae  tamen  si  videnda  sunt  saepe  tidis* 
ii)  neque  nos  qui  haec  spectavimus  quidquam  novi 
Tidimus.  Extreroas  elepbantqrum  dies  fuit,  in  quo  admi- 
ratio  magna  Tulgi  atque  (urbae,  delectatio  nulla  extitit. 
Quin  etiam  misericordia  quaedam  consequuta  est  atqoe 
opinio  ejusmodi  esse  quamdam  illi  belluae  cum  genere 
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societatem  (a).^  The  combat ^   however,  waft 
B9t  always  Toluntarj  ,  for  to  it  were  sometimes  coq-* 

• 

beamed  slaves  bj  their  owners ,  and  criminals  bj  the 
award  of  justice)  both  exposed  unarmed  to  be  devoured 
alive.  That  the  custom  of  thus  exposing  criminals  pre- 
vailed in  the  east,  we  know  from  the  history  of  Daniel^ 
aad  this  species  of  death  was  also  common  amongst  the 
CarfiiagiBiaiis,  from  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  bor* 
nMred  bj  tbe  Romans^  Thus  Poljbius  informs  us  that 
Hamilcar  had  condemned'  the  insurgent  mercenaries , 
whom  he  made  prisoners,  to  be  devoured  bj  wild  beasts;' 

w  oaous  X^ffioi  ^cffpiut  imnoog  itonf^cO^  xotis  B^ptotez 

^as  man  J  as  he  could,  catch  alive  he  exposed  to  ferocious 
beasts  {6)f*  and  Scipio  Africanus  ordered  desertors  to 
be  exposed  to  a  similar  (ate,  which  is  the  first  instance 
oa  record  amongst  the  Romans  (c).  This  species  of 
punishment  was  subsequentlj  extended  to  Roman  citi- 
zens, in  die  provinces,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  addres« 
sed  bj  Pollio  to  Gcero  A.  U.  C.  7W{d).  To  this  spe- 
cies ofcraehj  were  also  sobjeoted  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians ;  and  we  learn  from  TertuUian  that,  after  great 
misfbrtuiaes,  the  cry  of  the  populace  was,  ^^To  the  lions 
with  the  Christians.'"  Thus  sufferred,  amongst  others, 
in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  S.  Ignatius,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  whose  larger  bones  only  remained 
undevoured)  as  we  read  in  the.  Acts}  and  thus  sufferred 
SS«  Perpetua,  Felicitas  and  their  companions,  in  Tu- 
borbis  in  Africa  ,  under  Sept.  Sever  us ,  as  we  know 
from  tbeir  authentic  Acts  published  for  the  first  time 
bj  Hobtein«  To  make  the  blood  disappear  boys.furnish- 
ed  with  rakes  refreshed  the  ensanguined  arena  j  and 
Martial  records  the  melancholy  fate  oftwoyoutbsi,  who, 

(4  Lib.  VILep.I.adFamiliarcs.(&)  Lib.  i.  0.64.  (c)  Livepitom.l. 
IL  lalcr.  |fasiai.lib*li«c.  ?•  %•  i3.  14,  (<i)  familiar,  lib.  X.  rp.  3a« 
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when  thus  emplojed,  were  devoured  hj  a  lion^  which, 
ia  this  crael  instance,  proved  anmindful  of  (he  lessons 
of  its  domitor, 

^THam  dao  de  tenera  puerilia  corpora  turba, 
Sanguinem  raStris,  quae  renovabat  bujanum, 
Saevus  e|  infeliz  furiali  dente  peremit: 
Martia  iion  vidit  majas.areva  nefas!*^  (a). 
Gladiators:  Gladiators  were  of  two  classes^  one  composed  of 

the  ludi.      tbosewho  voluntarilyemfaraced  the  profession  audbouna 
themselves  for  a  certain  time  and  for  a  fixed  retributioii 
to  jtbe:  service;  and  such  persons  were  lodged,  clothed 
i)ad S^bji  the JEr  emplpj^ ia; boiona  jdeatimed -Hoot  that 
purpose,.calledZiiii2i,  of  which  we  find  several  recorded 
in  the  CapitoUne  plan  of  Borne  and  in  the  Begionaries, 
vix.  Matutinus,  GalUcus.,  Magaus,  Mamertinus,  and- 
Sacicus ,  all  in  the  second  and  third  regions  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Flavian  amphitheatre*  From  the  plan  of 
the  Magnus  we  find  that  the  Lndus  was  an  edifice,  th« 
exteriour  of  which  was  square,  and  consisted  of  a  num« 
ber  of  chambers  ,  which  opened  on  an  eliptical  area  , 
enclosed  bj  a  portico,  and  thus  resembling  an  amphi* 
theatre*  These  ludi  ha^  their  Curatores  and  Procura^ 
tares^  and  the  gladiators  were  under  the  instruction  of 
masters  called  lamsiae^  The  private  ludi  or  those  de- 
pending immediately  on  the  great  were  similar  to  the 
public  ones,  and  were  in  some  instances  so  vast  that 
Giesar  collected  at  Gapua ,  in  a  single  Indus,  not  less 
than  &000  gladiators  {b).  We  ma  j  hence  form  an  idea 
of  the  expenses  incurred  for  their  maintenance ,  and 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  Bepublic  was  exposed,  when 
Spartacus  with  Crissus,  Enomaus  and  thirty  others, 

having  broken  open  the  ludus  of  Lentulus  at  Capua, 

* 

(a)  Lib.  II.  cpigm.  7S.  (^  Cicero  ad  Attieaa  lib.  VII.  epiit  a4» 
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mdagmeoled  his  numbers  with  other  gladiators^  fpgl* 
the  slaies  and  all  sorts  of  desperate  adventurers,  com"- 
neofied  the  plunder  of  Italj,  directing  his  rapid  flight 
bom  Capua  to  Hodena  and  from  Hodena  to  Rhegiom^ 
thnBteaed  Borne  herself ,  and  defeated  pretorian  and 
ffwtffiltr  armies.  On  occasion  of  the  conspiracj-  of  Cati« 
loe  particular  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  their 
^Roiog  the  conspirators;  and  at  a  much  later  period  9 
It  the  triumph  of  Probus  A.  D^  281 9  about  eightj  gla- 
diators,  disdaining  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  amuse« 
of  a  cruel  people ,  killed  their  keepers  ,  broke 
the  place  of  their  cQnfioement ,  and  sallied  forth 
filling  ihe  streets  of  Rome  with  consternation  aod  blood; 
nor  was  it  until  after  an  obstinate  resistance  that  they 
were  orerpovered  and  cut  to  pieces  bj   the  regular 
tfot^M.  The  gladiators  were  not  alwajs  volunteers,  for 
slaves  were  sometimes  condemned  bj  their  masters  and 
criminals  by  the  law,  for  a  fixed  time  or  for  life  accor* 
ding  to  the  nature  of  their  seatence:  ^/ad  in  the  latter 
case  the  pohlic  voice  might  liberate  them  on  beholding 
sooie  feat  of  bravery  performed  bj  them.  Such  feats 
wcie  not  uncommon ,  insomuch  that  Gcero  more  than 
once  proposes  the  principle  of  honour  which  actuated 
gladiatocs  asamodelof  constancjand  courage  for  those 
who  laboured  in  defence  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
con^peied  looked  to  the  people  or  the  superior  for  life; 
his  antagonist  had  no  power  to  grant  or  to  refuse  it ; 
but  if  the  spectators  were  dissatisfiedand  gave  the  signal 
of  death,  he  was  obliged  to  become  the  executioner  of 
their  wilL  This  signal  consisted  in  the  turning  down 
of  the  thnmbi.  . 

From  slaves  and  (jreeamen  the  inhuman  sport  at 
length  spread  to  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  insomuch 
dkit  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  pro- 
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faibiCing  persons  of  senatorial  rank  to  become  gladiators; 
and  he  soon  after  imposed  a  similar  restriction  on  knigts. 
Hero  is  said  to  ha?e  brought  upwards  of  AOO  sena* 
tors  and  600  kiiights  on  the  arena ;  and  in  sotne  dT 
Lis  exhibitions  even  women  of  rank  contended  before 
the  people. 
The  ^^  gladiatorial  discipline  partook  of  the  milltar  j 

gladiafo-  «nd  servile  character;  and  the  oath  taken  bj  the  Yolun* 
cipiine.  ^'^  gladiators  has  been  preserved  bj  Petronius  and 
riius  thus:  ^^We  swear  after  the  dictation  of  Eumolpas 
to  suffer  death  bj  fire,  bonds^  stripes  and  the  sword; 
and  whatever  else  Eumolpus  maj  command  \  as  true 
gladiators ,  we  bind  ourselves  bodj  and  mind  to  our 
master -s  service*' (a).  Tbej  were  called  .^imiY/a ,  the 
word  used  to  designate  a  body  of  slaves,  and  were  divl-* 
ded  into  classes,  distinguished  bj  different  names  accor- 
ding to  the  fashion  of  their  armour  and  offensive  wea*^ 
pons*  Some  fought  on  foot ,  some  on  horseback ,  and 
some  in  chariots.  Those  an  foot ,  who  were  bj  far  the 
most  numerous,  were  called  some  Hoplomachi  or  full  j 
armed,  because  armed  fullj  not  unlike  Uie  Boman 
legionarj  tiuops^  some  Mirmillones  and  Murmil^ 
tones ^  also  called  Galli ,  because  armed  like  Gaulish 
soldiers,  according  to  Festus;  some  ProiH>catores ^ 
because  thej  provoked  to  combat,  also  called  Yetiles; 
some  Retiarii^  because  armed  with  a  net  and  trident; 
some  Samniies^  because  dressed  like  that  ancient  peo« 
plejsome  Seeutores^  because  tbej  followed  particularly 
tlie  Betiarii;  and  some  Thraces^  because  armed  tike  the 
Tbracians  with  sword  and  scimitar*  Those  on  horse-back 
were  divided  into  Andabaiae^  Dimachaeri^  Equiies 
and  Laqueatores.  The  first  fought  in  a  vitier ;  the 

[a]  Salyricon.  c*  117.  i^ 


Bbieberi  trilh  two  short*  swords ;  die  Bqwites '  like 

loaaft  kaigbts;  afDd  the  Laquearii*  threw  a*  rope  whh 

MA  to  eteo<re  their  antagonist  and  then  attack  him 

saovd  IB  haML  The  gladiators  who  fought  ia  chariots 

vcre  catted  EasedarU  ttom  a  sort  of  car  of  Gallic  or 

British Offigm^ caHed €Ssedum.Tht  moiiQnie& t» on  which 

gfadnten  are  seen,  such  as  the  tomb  oFSoabras  at  Pdm« 

pets,  ihenKisatcs-  of^  the  villa  Albeni  and  villa  Borgfaese, 

Ike  iw  idiie^of  the  Taticanand  that  of  the  fifla  Pam-^ 

phiJj,  whilst*  they  make  known  to  us  the  Variety  of  their 

^amooT  and  the  richness  of  their  costomes,  are  prooft 

of  the  splendour  of  gladiatorial  shows  amongst  the  anr- 

cieni  Romans^ 

Tbeac  sangninarj  specfaeles*  conlinoed  op  to  the  Abolition 
iimrof  Gonstantine^whentheir  ferocitj  was  compelled  sports 
m  stme  sort  to*  jieldto  the  mild  spirit  of  Cbristiahitj';  of  the 
and  the  firsi  Christian  emperor  maj- claim  the  bonocur  f^^*,^ 
of  the  first  edict^  which  condemned^the  art  and  amose^ 
jnent  of  shedding  human  blood  ••Constantide  addre$sed^ 
from  Bef itas,  now  Bejrout,  to  Macimos,  prefect  of  the 
Fraetoriam  A.  D.  325)  a  kw  recokled  in  the  Theodo^ 
sian  code  (a),- prohibiting  gladiatorial  fi^hts^  and  ordnin- 
io^  that  criminals  condemned  to- death  should  be  sent 
to  the  mines,  not  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  amphi- 
iheatse;  bot  the  law  soon  fell  into  disuse,  for  a  second 
letter  seat  bj  Gonstantius  and  Julian  to  Orphitus,  pre- 
lect of  Bome,  proves  their  existence  A.  D.  357;  and  a 
thifd  letter,  on  the  same  subject,  emanating  from  Arca^ 
Hm  and  Honor ius  A.  D.  397,  is  a  proof  not*  onlj  of 
their  continuance  but  also  of  the  continuance  of  the 
bdi.  We  also  know  with  certaintj  that  these  spectacles 
oCUood  continued  to  A.  D.^03.  (£),.when  an  Eastern 

H  Lib.  XT.  tit  IX  L  i.  (^  &  Augoslin's  Gonfeuw  c.  8;  Ftih 
^c«Hi»gaia45jiiiiiudiiis  1.  iaV.Sygiqq. 
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mook  left  hb  countr j  for  tbe  generous  purpose  of  puC- 
ling  ao  epd  to  such;  cruel  exbibitions.  lo  the  reign  of 
HoDotius  ^  when  be.  was  celebrating  tbe  retreat  of  the 
Goths  and  the  deliyerance  of  Borne,  tbe  monk,  bj  name 
Telemacbos ,  boldlj  descended  into'  tbe  arena  of  tbe 
circus  for  the  humane  purpose  of  parting  the  comba- 
tants^ when  tbe  Bomans,  who  were  pagans,  provoked  b  j 
this  interruption  of  their  cruel  pleasures^  oTerwhelmed 
him  under  a  shower  of  stones.  Telemaefaus  was  enrolled 
amongst  die  martyrs;  and  Honorius  abolished  for  e?er 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre  A.  D.  iO&  (a). 
The  chase  bowcTor^  as  we  know  fro^L  SjFmma^bus  and 
Glaudian,  continued  during  tbe  lY.  and  Y.  centuries ; 
but  men  were  prohibited  to  engage  with  the  wild  beasts; 
and  the  amusement  was  reduced  to  a  simple  and  secure 
bunt  That  these  hunts  continued  after  the  fall  of^  tbe 
western  empire,  we  learn  from  Gassiodorus,  who  mea** 
iionasnch  sports  in  tbe  amphitheatre  A.  D.  Si9  and 
523,  the  last  on  record. 
Nauma-  Ifaumacbiae  or  naval  engagements  were  first  intro- 

chiac  duced  bj  Gaesar,  on  occasioti  of  the  dedication  of  his 
forum,  in  an  artificial  lake  excavated  by  him  in  the 
lesser  codeta,  near  the  porta  Pbrtese ,  so  called  from 
plaiits.of  that  name  that  grew  tliere  in  abundance,  pro- 
bablj  our  equisetum  or  horsetail,  one  of  the  cryptogam 
mic  class  (£)•  Thej  were  repeated  bj  Augustus,  who  not 
only  excavated  a  temporary  lake  for  the  purpose  near 
his  mausoleum  (c),  but  also  erected  a  naumaehia  be- 
yond tbe  Tiber  near  the  gardens  of  Gaesar  (d)^  which 
Statins  and  Tacitus  call  stagnum  nawUe  (e)f  The  dimen- 

(a)  Theodorit  lib.  ▼.  e.  a6.  (h)  Sucton.  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  Sg.  (c)  Sae- 
^<Qii.  Vit.  Aug.  e.  45.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XII.  c.  56.  (^  Sueton-.  Vit.  Ti- 
Bar.  c.  7a.  Sutius  Sjlv.  lib.  IV.  ^.^^  v.  4  sqq.  (e)  Slatias  ibid.  Taciu 
AmMLlib.XVI.  e.  i5. 
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oTdie  temporarj  lake  we  know  from  the  Anejrsxt 

JbUe,  which  says  that  it  was  1800  feet  long^  200  feet 

hn&i^  and  that  the  Teasels  engaged  amoanted  to  thirtj 

kaked  ships  and  several  gallies.  Thej  were  subsequently 

pTen  in  Che  amphitheatre  bj  Titus  (a)  and  bj  Domi- 

liaofi).  The  latter  seems  to  ba?e  heenpassionatelj  fond 

«f  skL  exhibitions  ,  for  Siietonius  informs  us  that  be 

not  onlj  excsFaled  a  hirge  lake  for  the  purpose  near  the 

Tibet)  but  also  a  naumachia,  which  was  subsequeutlj 

demoUdiedy  and  furnished  materials  £6r  the  repairs  of 

the  cticns  of  Trajan  (c).  These  exhibitions  boweyer  were 

tardj  gives  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  space  being  too 

ciicoflBscribed:  hence  we  find  two^onl/  recorded  to  have 

taken  phoe  theie^which  are  those  above-mentioned,  given 

bj  Titns  and  Domitian;  and  after  the  time.of  Domitian 

ibej  could  no  Ibnger  take  place  in  the  amphitheatre  in 

eonsecfaence  of  the  substructions  of  the  arena,  added 

probaUj  bj  Trajan. 

With  r^ard  to  the  constituent  parts  of  an  amphi-^  The  eons- 
tbeafiesome  had  been  internal,  some  external;  exter-  ^^^^"^^ 
nail  J  an  amphitheatre  presented  to  the  view  an  oval  wall  amphi- 
coinpoacd  of  two  or  mose  stories  of  arcades,  supported  ibeatre. 
bj  piers  of  different  orders  of  architecture ,  adorned 
with  pilasters  or  engaged  pillars.  The  arcades  opened 
on  coveted  porticos  or  galleries ,  which  gave  access  to 
rows  of  seats  at  different  elevations ,  and  also  afforded 
shdter  from  rain«  The  corridors  also  served  as  covered 
walks,  and  were  hence  called  amftn/acra;  on  the  ground 
floor  thej  led  to  the  stairs  called  itinera^  and  gave 
access  to  the  stairs,  scalae^  that  led  up  to  the  seats.  The 
ftineipal  internal  parts  were  the  arena  and  the  cat^a: 
^  former  was  of  elliptical  formj  and  in  the  greater 

H  l>iBn.  Titus  c.  a^  (^  Saefton.  DomitiaB.  c4.  (c)  lUiL 
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:atis  were  thegates  for  introducing  the  wild  beasts  aDc 
Ihe  machinerj  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  arena ,  whicli 
was  so  called  from  the  sand  with  which  it  was  sprinkled^ 
to  absorb  the  blood  shed  and  gi?e  a  firm  footings  was 
sunk  several  feet  below  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  to 
secure  the  spectators  from  injurj.  Under  the  arena,  at 
least  in  the  larger  amphitlieatres,  were  substructures, 
hypogeia^  which  served  to  facilitate  any  sudden,  unex- 
pected or  extraordinary  exhibition.  The  ca?ea,  which 
#as  so  called  from  its  concave  form,  was  the  part  occa-> 
pied  b J  the  spectators,  and  consisted  of  the /ycnfmin  , 
*the  praecinciiones  and  Aefradus^  all  of  which  rested 
X>n  the  piers  and  vaultsof  the  under  floor.  The  podium 
was  the  part  of  the  amphitheatre  that  immediately  enclo- 
sed the  arena,  and  was  called  podium  from  its  having 
•projected  forward  like  a  foot  from  the  other  rows  of 
«eats.  It  was  the  most  distinguished  part  of  the  amphi- 
theatre,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Emperor  and  family, 
the  principal  magistrates,  the  Vestals,  the  Praetot  and 
the. exhibitor  of  the  games,  and  was  hence  the  most 
ornamented  part  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  praecinciio^ 
nes  were  the  different  orders  of  seats,  which  were  sepa* 
rated  by  open  corridors  called  baltei  or  belts.  They 
-became  less  respectable  as  they  receded  from  the  po* 
dium,  for  the  seats  next  the  podium  were  occupied  by 
the  Equestrian  order,  by  the  lesser  magistrates  and  by 
the  different  GiUeges  or  G>rporations.  In   the  next 
praecinctioor  aeries  of  seats  were  the  simple,  citizens; 
and  the  last  places  were  allocated  to  the  humbler  clas* 
ses,  the  women  occupying  the  upper  seats,  separated 
from  the  men.  The  doors  that  gave  immediate  ingress 
and  egress  from  the  baltei  or  belts  to  the  praecinctiones 
or  different  ranges  of  seats  were  named  SH)mitoria^  and 
the  seats  themselves  were  called  gradus.  The  little  flights 


ofApi  liut  nn  down  from  the  Tomltorla,  forming  com* 
Mucitioiis  with  the  setts,  were  termed  scalaria^  the 
jpace  between  every  three  of  which  was  in  form  of  d 
vedge,  produced  by  the  convergencj  of  the  two  outec 
fligbstownrds  diepodiam^and  henoe  got  the  name  oicu^ 
nevi^oieof  the  great  sections  of  the  cayea.  The  seats  were 
djTided  one  frooi  the  other  hj  a  line,  /inea;  and  each 
iadifidoal  seal  was  called  locus.  To  prevent  confusion 
eacfa  spectator  was  furnished  with  a  ticket,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  caneus,  the  gradus  and  the  locns 
assigned  him,  as  for  instance,  GVH.  III.  GB«  lY.  LOG.  I. 
At  the  Tomitoria  stood  the  proper  officers  for  the  assig- 
nation of  the  seats,  dissignaiores.  Large  amphith^tres 
were  crowned  with  a  portico  of  columns  or  pillars , 
which  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  last  praecinctio , 
and  was  that  occupied  bj  females.  The.  spectators  were 
protected  from  the  sun  bj  an  awning  called  velarium^ 
of  which  we  shall  treat  particularly,  when  we  come  to 
describe  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  To  attend  public 
qieclacles  of  anj  Jiort  persons  of  rank  and  title  were 
required  to  go  in  what  we  should  call  court-dress,  and 
simple  dtisens  in  the  toga. 

CHAP.   VL 

AQTSDTCyi* 

DionyBios  (a)  and  Strabo  (i),  who  had  seen  but  Roman 
seven  out  of  the  fourteen  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome,    ^ 
place  among  the  three  great  works  of  public  utility, 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the  Roman  aqueducts;  and  add 
that  by  them  every,  house  was  furnished  with  water.  IZhej 

M  Lib.  HL  c  67- t^}  I*>1»- ▼•  <^- 3i  $,.8: 
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unqaeslionably  rank  among  the  noblest  monuments  o 
Roman  genias  and  taste.  Some  of  them  conveyed  U 
the  citj  wJioIe  rivers,  bj  «  circuit  of  from  42  to  62 
miles,  throogh  rocks  and  mountains,  andover  rapid  riverm, 
deep  valleys  and  extensive  plains,  sometimes  under 
ground,  and  sometimes  on  a  long  series  of  arches,  rising 
OGcasionallj  to  more  than  100  feel  abote  the  level  of  the 
countrj.  To  their  aqueducts  the  Romans  vere  indebted 
for  numerous  delights ,  slaking  their  thirst  with  the 
waters  brought  from  the  most  cool  and  sequestered  spots, 
cleansing,  refreshing  and  invigorating  theframe,regaling 
the  ear  by  their  murmuring  streams  and  gratifying  the 
eye  by  the  pellucid  clearness  of  their  ibuntains.  Plinj- 
records  that  Agrippa  alone,  when  £dile  A.  U.  C  720, 
erected  700  flowing  fountains,  lacus^  105  jets  d'^eaux, 
saNentes^  130  reservoirs  for  distribution,  easietta'^  that 
he  adorned  these  works  with  300  statues  of  bronze  or 
marble  and  £00  marble  eolumns;  and  opened  to  the 
Public  170  gratuitous  baths,  and  all  this  in  the  space 
of  one  year(a)!  '^f  any  one,**  says  Pliny,  "will  consider 
attentively  the  abundance  of  water  supplied  to  the  pub- 
lic baths,  fountains,  fishponds,  artificial  lakes  for  naval 
fights,  to  pleasure  grounds  and  to  almost  every  private 
house  in  Rome,  and  will  then  take  mlo  account  the  dif- 
ficulties that  were  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  distance 
from  which  these  streams  are  brought,  be  will  confess 
that  nothing  so  wonderful  as  these  aqueducts  is  to  be 
found  in  tbe  whole  world.^  The  brief  description  which 
Statins  gives  of  some  of  the  principal  aqueducts  is 
in  his  best  s^le: 
4(yos  mihi  quae  Latinm,  septenaqoe  culmina  Rymphae 
Incolitis,  Tybrimque  novis  attoUitis  undis, 

(«)  Bin.  Nat.  lib.  IXXVI.  c.  iS.  $.  94. 
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Qm§  pneeeps  Anien^  alqae  exoeptura  natatns 
Kigo  jnrnt,  H arsasqne  lUFei,  el  frigom  duceos 
Ifaftky  pneoelsis  quarum  Taga  molilras  unda 
Cfescit,et  inimmerD  pendens  transmittilar  aiea^(a). 
Bnlilitts,  eight  jeais  after  the  first  catastrophe  of 
Home,  Ikal  is  A.  D«  /il7,  and  Casslodoms,  who  wrote 
in  die  tine  of  Theodoric,  that  is  about  20  years  befion 
ibeaqoedncts  vere  cot  for  the  first  timebj  yitiges(£), 
«e  diCnse  in  describing  their  siae,  soliditj  and  the 
•tmndaAce  of  tlieir  waters.  The  admiration  of  Bntilioa 
is  thos  expressed: 

^H^oid  loquar  aSrio  pendentes  fomice  riTOs 
Qaa  Tix  imbriferas  toUeret  Iris  aqnas? 
Bos  potios  dices  cre?isse  in  sidera  montes^ 
Tde  gigantemn  Graeoia  laudat  opos» 
Intercepta  tais  condnntur  flnmina  maris 

Consomant  totos  celsa  laTscra  lacus  (c)«^ 
¥rontinus,  who  had  been  curator  of  the  aqnedocts 
under  Hera  and  Trajan  ,  and  has  left  as  an  elaborate 
woA  am  the  sabject,  tbas  concludes  his  description  of 
the  fooiteen  aqnedocts  existing  in  bis  daj:  ^^Tot  aqna- 
mm  tam  moltis  necessariis  molibns  pyramides  fidelioet 
oriosM  compares  aot  cetera  inertia^  sed  fame  celebrate 
open  Gneoornm;^  and  when  we  consider  the  number^ 
the  extent)  the  solidity,  the  decorations,  aboTC  all  the 
utility  of  ^the  gigantic  works,  ^  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
ptefiar  them ,  with  Frontinus,  to  ^the  idle  pyramids/* 
or  even  to  the  graceful  but  less  useful  edifices  of  ancient 
GwcjcThc  rains  of  these  prodigious  structures^soattered 
ofer  the  waste  of  the  Coelian  and  the  Esquiline ,  or 
striding  in  long  and  broken  lines  of  lofty  arches  orer 
the  solitary  Gampagna  are  at  once  picturesque  and  stii- 

M  8jl  lib.  L  &  (4  Ytriar.  lib.  VIIL  c.  6.  (c)  Itiaer.  lib.  I, 
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pendons;  md  impress  the  mind  wilh  a  lofty  idea  of  th^ 
Roman  ]greatne8Si,  and  M  awful  image  of  fallen  empire 
of  wbiob  thej  are  no  inappropriate  personificatibiis. 

F\Dr  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  loan- 
elation  of  Borne,  its  inhabitants  were  supplied  with  water 
by  the  Tiber  and  the  wells  and  fountains;  and  of  the 
last  a  religious  record  was  preserved  in  the  celebration, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  of  the  festa  Fontinalia,'  which 
look  place  in  the  Campus  Fontinalium  or  Fontinarum, 
Ob  the  skirt  of  the  Goelian  beliind  the  hospital  of  S.  John 
Lateran.  In  the  year  &&i  of  Rome  Appius  Claudius  , 
subsequently  called  Coecus,  having  been  Censor  in 
conjunction  with  Cains  Plautius,  named  Venox  from 
the  veins  of  water  dtseoi^ered  by  faim,  constructed  the 
first  aqueduct ,  called  from  him  the  Appian;  and  his 
ecample  led  to  the  subsequent  erection  of  thirteen  more, 
that  is  the  Anio  Tetus  A.  U«  Ci81,  the  Harcian  in  608, 
the  Tepulan  in  627,  the  Julian  in  710,  the  Virginia 
in  732,  the  Aiseattne  about  tlie  same  period,  the  Clau^ 
dian  and  Anio  Nova  from  791  to  805  »  A.  D.  38  to 
A.  D.  {»2,  the  Trajan  or  Sabbatine  in  863  ».  A.D.  HO, 
the  Severlaii  about  956  sa  A*  D.  203,  the  Antoniiniaa 
in  965  »  A.  D.  212,  the  Alexandrian  about  979  =  A. 
D.  225,  and  finally  the  Algentian  in  the  beginning  of 
the  IV.  cedtury  of  our  era.  The  number  of  aactent 
aqueducts  had  thus  been  fourteen,  the  number  said  by 
Procopius  to  haipe  been  out  by  Yitiges,  A.  D.  537,  to 
deprive  the  city  of  the  means  of  turning  the  lAilk  and 
thus  compel  her  to  surrender  (a);  nor  can  we  suppose 
any  new  aqueducts  to  faaye  been  erected  after  th^t  fatal 
epoch  4>f  the  decline,  when  tlie  populaiion  v^as  aliFays 
on  the  decrease,  insomucb  tliat  in  5^6  tlie  citj  w-* 
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cniM/  deserted,  and  the  means  of  raising  such  slruc* 
tees  M  longer  existed.  TiclDr  and  the  Kotitia,  it  is 
frae,  nise  tbe  number  of  aquedacts  to  twenty;  but  their 
ill  digested  notices  are  refuted,  in  this  particular,  bj  the 
aegatife  testimony  of  tbe  ancient  writers,  who  nerer 
moUioo  more  than  fourteen ,  bj  the  ancient  medals 
and  iascriptions  to  tbe  same  effect,  and  b j  the  incon* 
parties  of  the  Notices  themsehes.  Tims  Yictor  men- 
ims  the  Hercnlaneaii  water,  which  is.  the  Herculanean 
fraatain  mentioned  bj  Frontinus,  and' the  Damnata  or 
Crihra,  neither  of  which  entered  Bome;  distinguishes 
the  Goemlean  from  the  Glaudian,  of  which  it  was  a 
triliQlarj  stream,  as  we  know  from  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  at  the  porta  Maggtore;.  introduces. the 
Anniao,  the  Aureiian  and  the  Ciminian,  three  waters 
meationedbj  no  ancient  writer  and  interpolations  per- 
haps from  the  catalc^e  of  the  roads^  which  immediately 
IbUows^  omits  altogether  the  Anio  Yetus  and  Anio  Rova; 
and  converts  the  Trajan  and  Severian  aqueducts  into 
the  Tra/an,  tbe  ScTerian,  the  Sabbatine  and  the  Septi« 
mian,  whereas  they  were  in  reality  but  two  aqueducts, 
known  each  under  two  different  names.  The  Notir 
tia  repeats  the  names  of  the  Annia,  Aurelia  and  Gitni- 
nia;  makes  the  Alsian,  Alsietine  and  Aughstan  three 
waters,  whereas  they  were  only  one;  inserts  tbe  Dam- 
nata and  Herculea  or  Herculanean  of  Tifetor;  adds  to 
the  Alsietina  the  word  Setina,  an  eyident  repetition  by 
the  copyist  of  part  of  the  preceding  word;  and  makes 
DO  mention  of  the  two  Anios  or  of  the  Algentian. 

After  the  Gothic  war  Belisarius  and  Narses  repaired  ^heir 
soaie  of  the  aqnedncits;  and  from  the  medioe?al  writers  h^q. 
it  appears  that  in  tbe  IX.  century  were  in  a  state  of 
acdfity  the  Appian  and  Antdninian,  the  latter  then 
^Wd-  Jobia  and  Jtfpia  9  a  corruption  of  Jo?ia ,  from 
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flome  repairs  of  DiocletiaD,  who,  as  is  well  known,  tooh 
the  name  of  Jovius  (a).  Anastasius  BiUiothecariiis  m-< 
forms  us  thai  tfa^  Jovian  aqueduct  was  repaired  hj  the 
Pontiff  Adrian  1.  about  A.  D.  780  (i);  and  the  Trajan 
or  Sabbatine,  baying  been  repaired  in  the  VIII.  and  IX. 
centuries,  as  was  also  the  Yergine,  continued  to  cojavey 
water  to  Rome  in  small  quanit j  until  the  XYL  century. 
In  the  XIL  century  the  aqua  Lateranensis,  or  that  part 
of  the  Claud  ian  that  crossed  the  Lateran  region  on  the 
arches  of  Nero,  is  mentioned  as  flowing;  but  in  the  XI  Y« 
century  tbe  population  of  Rome,  however  small,  had  been 
oompelled  to  abandon  the  hilU  and  settle  in  the  Cam* 
pus  Martins,  where  they  were  supplied  with  water  from 
wdls  and  the  Tiber  As  in  the  four  first  centuries  of  Rome, 
and  their  After  the  reyiyal  of  Rome  the  Popes  restored  the 

last  aqueducts  necessary  to  supply  the  city,  and  that  in 

reitora-  g^^j^  abundance  tbat  modem  Rome  has  the  adyantage 
in  this  respect  over  all  the  other  cities  of  Europe,  espe* 
cially  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  her  public 
fountains.  Of  her  ancient  aquedacts,  however,  three 
are  sufficient  to  supply  modern  Rome,  and  these  tliree 
not  the  largest;  what  a  prodigious  quantity  then  must 
not  the  fourteen  ha?e  poured  continually  into  the  an- 
cient Gty!  These  three  are  the  acqua  Yergine,  restored 
fay  Pius  lY.  in  the  XYL  century;  the  Alexandrian^ 
almost  erected  anew  by  Sixtos  Y.  about  the  close  of 
the  same  century;  and  the  Trajan,  repaired  by  Paul  Y. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  XYI.  century ;  the  three  are 
now  generally  called  the  acqua  di  Treyi,  the  acqua 
Felice  and  the  acqua  Paola« 
Aquedaclsy  During  the  Republic  the  construction  of  aqueducts 

to  ▼h<'>^     appertained  to  the  Censors;  and  when  Censors  no  lon- 
ger existed,  the  Senate  employed  for  the  purpose  other 
(a)  See  the  Anoaymoiu  of  Mabillon.  [b)  tifeef  AdrinL 
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'Biprfnies.  Thus  we  find  that  Appiits  GUudins,  vbo 
eteded  Uie  Apptan,  Hanius  Curio  Dentatus,  wlio  un- 
dvtook  the  erection  of  the  Anio^  and  Cneus  Serrllius 
Gepo  and  Lacliis  Cassius  Longlnus  BaTiUa,  who  con»- 
stnictod  the  Tepulan  aqueduct^  bad  been  censors;  whilst 
Qoialis  Haroina  Se^  ibe  Praetor,  was  deputed  bj  tbe 
Settle  lo  eretft  the  Mercian  aqueduct  A.  13*  C.  608 9 
vkD  tkere  were  no  censors.  Thus  also  aA  tbe  close  of 
At  BepoUic  ,  when  Censors  no  longer  existed,  Augus- 
tas, A.  D.  C.  7td,  consigned  tbe  care  of  tbe  waters  to 
Agrippa,  wbo  repaired  ihose  already  existing,  and  re- 
built the  Jalian,4is  he  did  tbe  Yirginis  an  732,  having 
letainafl  the  office  till  bis  death  (a).  After  the  demise 
of  bb^son-in-law,  Augustus,  A*  U.  <1  74^  "^  ^3  B.  C, 
eraaied  ior  that  purpose  a  new  olEcer  called  Curator 
4Ufmarumj  an  ofEce  which  continued  -until  the  begin- 
ning oi  the  !¥•  century,  when  Diodetian,  among  bis 
other  great  reforms,  instituted  tbe  (hnsulares  Aqiiet* 
rum^  a  title  changed  in  tbe  T«  century  into  that  otComes 
Formarum  Vrbis  Homae  (&)• 

Tbe  Gasatozes  aquarum,  acoofdin^  to  l^rontinus.  The 
had  aft  their  command  700  slaves  for  tbe  superinten*  ^^'^^'^ 
dance,  repairs  and  distribution  of  the  waters,  dirided 
iatojdmiiia  ptAlica  aaAjtmulia  Caesarisi  the  former, 
numbering  2^,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa  to  Angus* 
toa,  and  by  him  to  tbe  Public,  were  paid  out  of  the 
treasury;  .and  tbe  latter, . amounting  to  Ai60,  and  added 
hj  Qandins  when  erecting  bis  aqueduct,  were  paid  out 
of  die  fmtate  treasury  of  tbe  Emperor.  They  were  sub- 
divided into  i^iUici  or  care-takers  of  tbe  pipes,  casieU 
hari  or  care-takers  of  tbe  reservom  of  distribution, 
tircmiiorei  or  guardians,  silicarii  or  porers,  ieciorei 

(4  Ffsatians  $•  9^  (^)  Csiaiodor.  Yiriar.  lib.  YTL  c.  6. 
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or  plasterers,  aquarii  or  fouutala-men,  plumharii  and 
Jistidarii  or  plumbers,  and  siructores  or  masons.  Tbc 
salary  of  the  famllia  publica  was  raised  from  tlie  taxe^ 
on  the  waters,  which  amounted  to  250,000  sesterces  =sd 
€250  scudi  oa  1300/.,  between  2d0  indifiduals. 

Yitruyius  points  out  the  manner  of  finding  springs 
that  do  not  appear  above  ground  (a);  and  the  same 
observations  were  probablj  made  bj  those  who  wished 
to  introduce  new  waters  into  Rome.  Of  the  waters  intro- 
duced some  rose  in  considerable  quantity,  and  others 
were  scarcely  visible:  in  the  former  case^  which  is  that 
of  the  Appian,  Marcian,  Julian,  Claudian,  etc.,  the  dif- 
ferent springs  were  collected,  and  conveyed  in  separate 
channels  to  a  common  canal;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
which  is  that  of  the  Yirginis,  the  waters  were  directed 
in  their  course  by  walls  into  the  canal.  The  interior  of 
the  aqueduct  was  called,  according  to  Frontinus,  spe^ 
cus^  and  was  cut. in  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  when 
sufficiently  solid  for  the  purpose,  or,  ortherwise,  built 
of  masonry,  covered  with  the  hardest  opus  signinum  , 
of  which  the  section  of  the  Trajan  aqueduct ,  a  little 
before  reaching  the  villa  Boria  Pamphilj ,  presents 
a  beautiful  specimen.  When  the  arcades,  erected  to 
give  the  water  a  level ,  spanned  the  roads  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  city  gates,  they  were  then  constructed 
like  so  many  triumphal  arches,  and  decorated  with  co-> 
lumns ,  pilasters  and  inscriptions;  and  of  these  there 
still  remain  three  noble  specimens,  that  of  the  Yergine  in 
the  palazzo  del  Bufalo,  opposite  the  Nazarene  College^ 
that  ol  the  Marcian,  Tepulan  and  Julian  at  the  porta 
St  Lotenao^  and  the  still  more  magnificent  monument 
of  the  Claudian  and  Anio  Nova  at  the  porta  Maggiore. 


(a;  Lib.yiU.  €.1. 
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Tkd  the  water  maj  not  suffer  from  sun  or  external: 
«r,  the  channel  was  alwajs  corered;  and,  to  facilitate- 
its  depuration,  reservoirs,  called  piscinae /ifiuzruie,  from 
Umus^mad^  were  constructed  at  intervals  to  enable  it 
to  deposit  its  sediment.  Soch  reserroirs  sometimes  con« 
nsled  of  one  floor ,  sometimes  of  two;  and  the  water 
catena^  them  rose  gradnallj  to  its  primitiye  level  to 
le-eater  the  channel  in  a  purer  state.  This  process  was 
repeated  from  time  to.  time  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
aqoedact;  and  as  it  sometimes  happened  that  4 wo  or 
tbree  different  streams,  as  thej  approached  Home,  could 
flow  in  the  same  line,  one  over  the  other,  without  ming- 
liDg  their  waters,  the  same  aqueduct  had  several  chan- 
nels. Thus  the  arches  that  first  bore  the  Marcian  water 
oolj,  subseqaentlj  sustained,  over  the  Marcian,  the 
channels  of  the  Tepulan  and  juliaa 

On  entering  Rome  the  water  was  gathered  into  a  Castella. 
large  reservoir,  in  which  were  the  principal  pipes  for 
dtsfrihotum^  and  such  reservoirs  were  called  casiella^ 
becaose,  being  isolated,  vast  and  closed  on  all  sides, 
tliej  resembled  a  castellum  or  fortress.  Over  the  casteU 
lum  was  the  residence  of  the  casiellarius  or  guard  of 
the  reservoir.  The  tubes  ,  which  convejed  water  in  all 
directions  from  the  castellum,  were  otcast  led,  for  thej 
are  alwajs  found  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  ma- 
ker, or  edifice  for  which  thej  were  intended,  inscribed  on 
tfaera  in  raised  characters ;  their  form  is  conical  not  cj- 
lindrical;  and,  in  giving  them  continuitj,  the  extremitj 
of  one  was  inserted  into  that  of  another ,  and  saldered 
with  led.  The  kejs  and  regulators  were  of  bronze;  but, 
ioslead  of  handles  ,  the  regulators  were  opened  bj  a 
kej  and  wench,  thus  giving  greater  securltj. 

The  distribution  was  not .  perennial  nor  of  the  Diitrihu- 
^*^t  water,  for  Fabretti  records  an  inscription,  which  ^^ters. 
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dzisled  in  his  day  in  the  priorate  on  the  Avenline,  aocT 
seems  to  hive  been  a  sort  of  registry  of  the  names  oF 
the  persons  who  used  the  water,  of  the  waters  used,  and 
of  the  hours  during  which  they  flowed,  an  arrangement 
which  consulted  for  economy  (a). 
Expense  of  From  Frontinus  (6)  and  Flioy  (c)  we  learn  the 

tkml^^"  expense  of  constructing  the  aqueducts  at  a  time  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  slaves,  labour  must 
haTe  been  cheap^  They  inform  us  that  the  Marcian  cost 
8,AOO^0O  sesterces  »  210,000  scudi  »i  £2, 000/.,  and 
die  Glaodian  55,500,000  sesterces  »  a  million  387, 
500  scudi  caa  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterlmg. 
The  ^®  fourteen  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome  had  been 

foarteen      the  Appian,  erected  A.U.G.  ^1;  the  Anio,  afterwards 
ot ancient   ^"^^  Anio  Yetus,  in  £81;  the  Marcian,  in  608;  the 
Rome.         Tepulan,  in  627;  the  Julian,  in  719;  the  Yirginir, 
in  732;  the  Alsietine,  about  the  same  time;  the  Glaudian 
and  Anio  Nova,  in  791-805;  the  Trajan,  in  863;  the 
Septimian,  in  956;  the  Antoninian,  in  965;  the  Alexan- 
drian, in  979;  and  the  Algentsan ,  about  the  lY.  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  In  Rome  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  there  are  no  Tcstiges  of  the  Appian,  the  Anio 
Yetus,  the  Alsietine,  the  Septimian  or  the  Algentian. 
The  Appian^  as  we  said,  was  erected  by  the  Censor 
Appius  Claudius,  who  constructed  the  Appian-way  from 
Bome  to  Capua:  its  sources  may  still  be  seen  about  six 
miles  from  Rome  on  the  modem  strada  di  SaFona;  and 
it  terminated  in  Rome  under  the  Ayentine  at  the  mo^ 
dem  via  Salara  (^)«  The  Anio  Vetus  was  begun  by  the 
Censor  Curius  Dentatus;  was  brought  from  the  Anio 
on  the  left  bank  outside  the  porta  Yariana  near  Tivoli; 

(a)  Fabretti.de  AqoitetAqaaeaaclp.  144.  (^)5.  VII.  (c)  Lib.  XXXVI. 
€.  iS.  (.  a4.  a.  10.  M  U^*  !&•  U*  c.  %%.  FrootinM  $•  S. 
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waieaknd  Bone  bj  the  ancieot  Esquilioe  gate«  Tbe 

Jlsieiina  was  brougbt  hj  Augustus  from  tbe  lacus 

JlsiuinMU^  now  lago  d!  flfartignano,  about  twent j  miles 

t»  tbe  H.  £•  of  RofBe^  which  supplies  in  part  the  Pau* 

line  acpieducl;  and  it  entered  Rome  near  the  Imperial 

lia  at  tbe  porta  Portese.  The  Septimiana  is 

by  Victor  and  the  Notitta:  it  was  brought 

U  Borne  bj  S.  Sererus  to  supplj  bis  baths,  situate  in 

the  fifit  regioB  of  ancient.  Borne  (a);  and,  as  the  re- 

nainsof  tbe  aqaednct  at  the  Torre  diMeatea  via  run  to-^ 

wards  that  region  ,  Fabretti  (b)  and  Nibbj  (c)  are  botb* 

of  opinion  tbat  thej  belong  to  that  aqueduct  The  Al'^ 

gauiana  was  90  called  from  mount  Algidus^  and  its 

sources  are  to  be  seen  under  Bocca  Priore,  on  that 

moonl,  about  nineteen  miles  from  Borne.  Of  the  other 

nine  there  are  vestiges   in  the  immediate  Ticinitj  oC 

Bone;and  we  shall  therefore  treat  of  them  more  in  detaiL 

The  Mercian  aqueduct  was  constructed,  according  The 
to  Fiootinns,  by  Quintus  Marcius  Re,  praetor  46  yeaia  S^^^^^^i, 
before  tbe  Christian  era,  that  is  tbe  year,  after  the  ta«t 


king  of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  The  Senate  assigned  to 
bim  for  its  construction  8,400,000  sesterces  ^210,000 
scssabout  50,000/i  The  sum  was  found  insufficient;  and 
tbe  work  was  in  consequence  delajed  for  the  space  of 
a  year,  after  which  he  succeeded  in  its  completion. 
DeceiTed  probablj  by  the  cognomen  iSeor,  Pliny,  when 
speaking  of  this  aqueduct,  has  fallen  into  a  strange  ana« 
cronism  by  confounding  this  Marcius  Bex  with  Aocus 
Marcius,  fourth  king  of  Bome  (<f ).  The  copious  and 
limpid  sources  of  the  Mercian  still  flow  about  three 
miles  to  tbe  right  of  tbe  XXXTL  mile  on  the  ancienjt 

M  Spsrtias«  Vit.  S.  Sercr.  c.  19.  {h)  De  Aqoii  Dim.  UL  p.  1 47. 
ic)  AMlisi  T.  III.  p.  96.  {d)  Hist  NaL  Itli.  XXXL  c  5.  S*  a4- 
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tia  Valeria,  now  strada  d'^ArsoIi,  (rom  which  a  croas-^ 

road  leads  to  them ;  and  their  waters  ran  a  conrse  of 

sixtj  miles  before  thej  reached  the  Capitol^  the  Goeliaa 

and  the  Atentine.  About  the  seventh  mile  from  Bome^ 

Agrippa,  A.  U.  C.  71 1«,  made  the  Tepulan  and  Juliaii 

waters  flow  In  two  channeb  over  that  of  the  Marcian  ; 

and  hence  to  strengthen  the  aqueduct  he  flanked  it 

with  brick  masonrj,  as  is  seen  in  its  whole  tract  as 

far  as  it  is  risible.  It  was  repaired  bj  Augustus  in  7&9j 

hy  Titus  in  832,  and  bj  Garacalla  in  the  III.  oenturj 

of  the  Christian  era,  as  is  attested  bj  the  inscriptions 

over  the  porta  S.  Lorenzo.  It  was  repaired  bj  Pope 

Adrian  I.  about  A.D.780,  and  was  then  called  the  acqua 

Jopia  or  Jovia,  a  name,  as  we  said,  given  to  it  on  ac* 

count  of  some  repairs  of  Diocletian,  who  called  himself 

Jovius,  and  who  made  use  of  this  water  to  supplj  his 

baths.  The  water  continued  to  flow  until  the  IX.  cen-> 

turj,  but  is  now  lost  in  the  Anio  under  the  mills  o£ 

Arsoli^The  aqueduct,  which  ran  partlj  under  and  part* 

Ij'ofer  ground,  may  still 'be  traced  from  a  ruined 

church  in  the  vallej  of  Arsoli ,  called  S«  Maria  deirac« 

qua  Marcia,  with  various  interruptions,  toBome  by  means 

of  the  following  fixed  points:  1.  The  sources  in  the  val- 

lej  of  Arsoli;  2.  the  channel  at  the  osteria  della  Ferrata; 

3.  the  same  under  S.  Gosimato  and  the  ruins  of  the 

bridge  bj  which  it  crossed  the  Anio;  &.  subsli*uctioas 

to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Yicovaroito  Gastel  Madama; 

5.  the  arclies  at  the  ponte  degli  Arci;  6.  the  channel  and 

reservoir  in  the  olive  grove  of  Garciano;  7.  the  ponte 

deila  Hola  at  the  coUe  Fanstiniano,  and  the  ponte  Lupo, 

after  which  the  Marcian  ran  near  the  Claudian  so  that 

thej  met  at  the  reservoir,  common  to  six  aqueducts,  as 

we  know  from  Frontinus,  that  is  the  Anio  Vetus,  the 

Marcian,  Tepulan,  Julian,  Giaudian  and  Anio  Nova  , 


wad  fldnle  within  fiie  XIL  mile'  on  tbe-.  Ltlia  waj;' 
&  it  rains  of  tiie'  aqueduct  near  -  the  casale  of  Borne  ■ 
Teediii  et  Tov  del  Fiscale,  between  tbe  porta^Fnrbe 
mi  tbe  porta  Maggiore^and  at  the  porta  Maggiofe  and 
porta  S»  Loreoao*  Its  le^  was  higher  than  that  of  the : 
AViidiae,  Appian,  Y irginivand  Anio  Vetus;  and  lower 
tba»  ibe  Tepulaia ,  Julian,  Clandian  and  Anto  Kova,  It 
teflniaatadat  the  YiminaLgate  within. tbe  villa ttassiQii, 
vbfOoe  it  was  oouT^ed.  bj.  pipes  throngh  the.  oitj.  It 
«as  die  pnresl  water  brought  to  RomS)  as  PUny  and 
Frontimu  attest;  and  PUnj  adds  thai  it  was  sapposed 
to  come  bj  filtration  fnmi  the  Fucine  lake  (a)^ 

It  was  erected  bj  Gneus  Senrilius  Cepio  and  Lucius  1*ha 
Casnns  Langinus^  censors  A.  U*  C  627;^  and.  its  sour*  ^^  *"* 
ces  aie  stiU  ;vtsible  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Harrana^ 
two  miles  to  tbe  right  of  the  Casino  CiampinLon  the 
w^  to  Grotta  Ferrate.  According  to  Frontinus  it  was 
the  Comik  water  convejed  to  Rome;  and  was  called 
Tepulan  from  its  sources  baring  been ,  as  they  still 
are,  tcpad.  It  joined  the  Mercian  within  seven  miles  of 
Rone,  and  was  thence  convejed  on<  the  arches  of  that 
aqueduct^  in  a  higher  channel,  to- tbe  ancient  porta 
Timinalis.  Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  ai  the  casale  di 
Roma  Yeccbia,  at  tbe  porta  Haggiore  and  at  the  porta 
S.  Larenso;  and  its  channel  is  much  smaller  than  those 
of  tbe  Pa"^^'^  and  Julian,,  between  which  it  is  seen  at 
die  porta  Haggiore.  Tbe  Anio.  KoTa,  the  Qaudian  and 
the  Julian  had  the  highest  levels;  and  after  them  came 
tbe  Tepulan  and  the  Marcian. 

Frontinus  sajs  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  and  xhe 
eaHed  hj  him.  after  his  father-in-law,  Cains  Julius  Gae*  Jaliaoj 
tur  Octafianus  Augustus^  Its  sources  were  two  miles  to 

W  Hist  Nat  lib.  XUL  c.  S.  $.  a^. 
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the  right  of  die  XIL  miieshme  on  the  Latin  waj,  whicli 
corresponds  with  the  point  irheie  the  Grotta  Feirata 
road  meets  and  separates  from  the  strada  della  Molara, 
the  latSer  being  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  Latin  waj. 
Its  sources  are  skill  risible  at  the  skirt  of  Bocca  di  Papa, 
irhere  thej  pour  their  tributary  streams  into  the  acqua 
Grabra*  It  came  in  a  separate  channel,  as  did  the  Tepu- 
Ian,  on  the  arches  of  the  Harcian ,  from  the  piscina 
alread J  mentioned  as  existing  about  the  YII.  mile  from 
Bome  on  the  way  to  Grotta  Ferrata;  and  the  three  chan- 
nels ^re  to  be  seen  at  the  Gasale  di  Boma  Yecchja, 
about  four  miles  from  Bome  on  the  way  to  Frascati, 
and  also  to  the  right  of  the  porta  Maggiore  as  we  enter 
the  city,  where  also  is  seen  still  standing  the  beautiful 
brick  flanking  added  by  Agrippa  to  strengthen  the  Mer- 
cian aqueduct.  After  the  time  of  Frontinus,  from  whose 
accurate  pages  we  borrow  largely  on  the  aqueducts,  Sep- 
timius  Seferus  separated  the  Julian  from  the  Harcian 
and  Tepulan,  near  the  porta  S.  Lorento,  and  conduc- 
ted it  on  lofty  arches  of  brick  to  a  magnificent  fountain 
on  the  Esquiline,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  near  the 
entrance  to  S.  Eusebio,  where  it  poured  into  a  spacious 
basin  by  five  streams,  three  in  front  and  one  at  either 
side,  as  may  still  be  seen.The  arches  of  Severus  are  still  in 
part  standing  behind  S«  Eusebio,  and  remains  of  them 
exist  on  the  roadside,  on  the  way  to  S»  Bibiana. 
The  Frontinus  informs  us  that  Agrippa,  after  his  third 

Tirsitiii.  consulate,  A.  t7« G.  27,  erected  th  is  aqueduct;  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  young  female 
hating  first  pointed  out  its  sources  to  the  soldiery  near 
the  tia  Collatina,  eight  miles  from  Bome ;  that  it  tra- 
telled  more  than  fourteen  miles  under  and  a  mile  over 
ground;  and  that  its  arches  began  in  the  gardens  of 
IjUcuUus,  that  is  under  Capo  le  Gise^  and  terminated 
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k  Ae  Empvs^  ad}otiimg  the  biitbl  of  Agrifpa^  nen 
ikeBni^ioii;  FCaj  faoir€vertleme9  Us.  name  from  the 
cirauHtaiiee  of  its  not  miogliag  vith  a  Meaia  called* 
the  mus  Hcveolasieaa  ,  wbuib  stiU  flows  near*  it  al  its 
isuce^);  bat  Franttnasmeritloiu.  that  at  its  source. 
stool  mae^cnla,  in  wfakh  wtoapamtingiispsesaiiting 
a  mdim,  poiiifciag:  oat  the  sf  riog  to  sonike  soldieis ,  a 

wIucIl  pRMres  that  the  opioioa  of  theiao'- 
aooorded  withiilieJrelation.of  Fh>iitiiii]S«It  is  one 
of  the  Iksee  acfaeductsthat  suppLj  modern  Rome)  har- 
iflg  been  repaired  bj  Adrian  L  A.  P*  286.(6);  and  its  . 
water  is  nov)  as  it  ms  anctentlj^^  mnch  esteemed  for 
its  UghCiiess  and  paikj..I(s. source ^is  in  the  plain  near 
the  ooale  di  Salcoa^.wliereis^  also  seen  theriVus  Her* 
rtilsnf  t  mcntioned'bf  Flinj;  From'  Salona  it  passes 
vnder poond  aa  laraa  la  Bastitta;  thence  on. substnic«* 
tioiis  to  BoeealeiHie):  eroases  the  vallej'  of  the.Amo  bj' 
lofty  sttfaslnctions  near  the  pdnteBomentano;.  thence - 
rcadicadiefdsxiodi  Papa.  Glulio;  enters  the  Pincian 
hUl  bf  the  TiUa  Medici^  passes^  ander  the  FJoenck  Aca* 
dcflsy^  fbenoe  reaches  the  ?icolo  del  Boltino^  vhece  it 
diTsdes  into  tsro  branches^  one/ going  to  the  piazaa  di 
Spagne^  a  saodem  branchy  the  other,  which  is  ancient, 
paaaaog  amfer  the  strada  Gcegoriana  to  the  palazaa  del 
Btillalo^  in  the  eoort  of  which,  nearlj  opposite  the  col<" 
leggio  Rasaareno,  stands  one  of  i(s<  ancient  archies,  with 
an  inacripiioo  recording  that  it  was  repaired  by  Glau* 
dina;  and  thence  proceeding  to  supplj  the  magnificent 
¥oiuBtana  di  Tren. 

Caligula,  as  we  learn  fiom  Frontinus,  commenced  The 
bro  aqueducts  A.  D.  36:  these  Claudius  completed  four-  ^^^"jjjj^ 
teen  years  after,  A.  D.  50;  and  thcj  were  the  largest  Rota. 

(4  fliit  Kst  lib*  XXXL  c  S.  (t)  AaasUi.  Vit.  Adrisa.  I. 
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tfqoedocts  not  oaljr  in  Rome!  but  tbiongfaotil  the  empiro 
The  Glaudian  water  ^rang  a  few  yards  to*  the  left  of 
the  XXXyill.  mile  of  the  aneient'Tia  Snbbeenais^ 
which  Corresponds  with  the  XXfXVU.  of  the  modem 
road  to  Sttbiaco,  where  the  ancient  milestone  was  fimnd; 
apA  the  water  is  now  lost  in.  the  Anio,  a  few  hundred 
paces  from  its  sooroew  The  Anils  Nwa  was  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  AsM^wkicb  thenceforward 
took  die  distiikctifO  name  of  Anio  Foetus ;  and  came 
forty  two  miles  from  Bome  On  the  lefk  side  of  the  ri- 
y/et  Anio;  but  TiAjan^  hafing  finind  it  turbid, iooli  the 
wafaec  from  the  lake  under  the  convent  of  <8.  Scholas- 
tica  near  Subiaco,  that  is  about- forty  eigbt  miles  from 
Bome,  where  traces  of  the  channel  are  stiirdiscerniUe. 
The  Anio  Vetus.  travelled  AS,  and. the  Aoio  Koni  62, 
mile&  The  Glaudian  aqueduct  is^nriU  of  square  blocks 
of  tttfe,  with  arches  of  pepCrino  and  the  bottom  of  the 
chanud'of  travertin':  the  arches  sometimes  rise  to  a 
height  of  109  feet;  and  both  aqueducts  had  eontri- 
btttedy  in  the  tinSe  of  Frontinus,  more  than  a  third  of 
all  the  water  oonteyed  artificially  intoBomcThe  itomains 
of  the  Glaudian  aqueduct  are  the  most  considerable 
that  exist.  It  passed  under  S.  Cosimato,  where  it  is  seen 
cut,  as  if  recently,  in  the  solid  rock  and  may  be  ente- 
red: it  crossed  the  Anio. under  Yicofaro  on  arches,  re« 
mains  of  which  are  seen  attached  to  the  modem  bridge; 
spanned  the  Telle  degli  Arci,  in  which  seTeral  arches  of 
the  Glaudian  and  Anio  Nofa  are  seen  standing  apart; 
entered  monte  Bipoli;  passed  monte  Affli ano  and  under 
Gericomio;  strided  across  the  ?alley;  crossed  the  deep 
pass  of  the  Acqua  Nera  by  the  ponte  Lupo  end  the 
three  deep  torrents  near  Gallicano,.by  means  of  three 
lofty  bridges  which  are  still  standing;  ran  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  along  the  ?ia  Pratsaestina  as  far  as 


poilr  Ceala;  and  tbeoce  4o  the  valle  Hurcbelta,  meet- 
ly dke  Latin  waj  within  seven  miles  of  Borne,  where 
if  odcfcd  the  great  piscina  alieadj  mentioned.  The 
Qaodian  asd  Ailio  ICoTa  dinaie  Ihtode  on  the  same  ar- 
dttft)  hnt  ia  t«ro  -distiiict  channels,  to  Borne;  and  the 
ardbes  are  seen  ranning  along' the  Latin  waj  to  Torre 
del  flicile,  vhere  the j  cross  the  Latin  waj  and  go  to 
fflntbe  Tia  Labicana  at  the  porta  Haggiore,  on  the 
mnnit  of  which  are  seen  the  channels  of  both  waters, 
ikat  ef  Che  Glandian  six  feet  high  bj  three  broad,  and 
tint  of  the  Anio  Nova  above  it,  nine  feet  high  by  three 
feet  and  a  half  broad«  Under  the  CTaadian  inscription 
are  those  of  Yeapasiarf  and  Titas,  hj  whom  ^e  aque- 
duct was  lepaued  ^a).  Before  reaehing  the  manotoeat^ 
the  Gbndian  supplied  water  Id  the  aqueduct  of  Nero^ 
which  is  still  seen  crossing  the  GoeHsn,  and  was  erected 
by  him  to  supplj  his  golden  house  and  its  lake.  Yes* 
paaian  continued  Jero^s  branch  from  the  convent  garden 
ef  SSb  Gioraani  and  Paolo  to  Ae  rear  of  the  palaestra 
of  cbe  Falalne;  and  Trajan  prolongaed  at  as  far  as  a 
easleUuai  which  is  B&i  standing  behind  the  church  of 
S.  Pnaca  en  ihe  Aventine.  At  the  monument  the  Ghio*. 
£an  turned  towards  its  castdlum,' situate  in  the  Tine* 
yard  between  the  monument  and  ^so  called  temple  of 
Minerri  Medica)  and  it  terminated  at  the .  cestellum.  >   . 

This  wtfler  is  mentbaedby  Yiotorand  the  Ifotitia)  The  Tra« 
and  was  called  7Via/^iMS,:bepause  brought  to  Bome  hf  j^w 
Trajan,  sadSaiaima  because  its  souroet  aire  near  kkci 
BAetinuT ,  now  Uhe  Bracci^no,  about  twentj-^ouc: 
miies  fipam  BmMu  An  inscription  found  in  1930,  near*La 
Sioita  fixes  the  li«ie  of  its  tconitcuction  tu  hsi¥e  bequ 
AD.  110: 

> 
HXasIndss,  ports  HsK^m  .  ,  i 
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IMP .  CAESAR  DIVI 

NERVAE  F^  NERVA 
TRAIANVS  AVG 

GE  RM  .  D  AC  ICyS 

POST  •  MAX  .  TR  .  POT  .  XHI 
IMP .  VI  .  COS  .V . P . P 
AQVAM    TRAIANA 


PECV  NIA    S  V  A 

IN    TBBEM    PERDVXIT 

EMPTIS    LOCIS 

PBB      I.ATITTD  P      •      XXX 

The  Alsieiine  water,  which  supplied  the  Tniteteie,  was 
insalubrious,  parum  saluhris^  according  to  Frontinus; 
and  Trajan  therefore  constructed  this  acpieduct  to  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  with  wholesome  water.  Its  various 
sources  unite  in  a  ooamon  channel  at  Yiccarello;  flow 
to  the  north  of  lake  Sabatinus;  pass  bj  Trevignano  and 
Yal  Polline,  where  thej  receiVe  tribntarj  streams  from 
lakes  Straceiacappe  and  Martignano,  and  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  another  stream  fronk  the  emissario  of  lake  Saba- 
tinus,  added  bj  Paul  T.,  and  a  second  added  bj  Card* 
Orsini  under  Clem.  X.  At  this  point  is  an  inscription 
on  the  castellum,  recording  repiairs  made  in  1790  bj 
Pius  YI.  The  aqueduct  crosses  the  vallej  of  Aoquasona 
on  arches,  on  which  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
repairs  made  bj  Paul  Y.,  and  erroneoualj  calling  it 
the  Alsietina  instead  of  the  Sabatinaw  Withia  two  miles 
of  the  porta  CSafalleggieri,  at  the  collis  diS*  Antonio,  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  modern,  and 
entering  Borne  under  the  walls  near  the  porta  Portese, 
terminates  at  the  Yatican ;  the  other  is  ancient  as  far  as 
the  villa  CSorsini,  in  which  Tra|an^s  aqueduct^  as  is  seea 
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b^  Ae  mills,  fermiiiates,  and  whence,  il  was  continued 

J/Anl  V.  lo  the  Paallne  fountain  on  the  Janieniuol.  The 

It  is  nenlioned  by  Victor  and  the  Rofcitia:  we  kftow  ^P^°i* 

^  man* 

Inm  die  inscription  on  the  porta  &  Lorenzo  that  An- 

toninas  GaEacalla  added  a  new  spring  to  the  Harcian 

wileqaiid  his  aqnednct  was  probaUj  nothing  more 

dtt  At  hcanch  that  convened  that  spring  to  the  Mar-* 

on  and  that  which  lan  from  the  Mercian  to  his  baths. 

The  latter  hranch  commenced  two  miles  ontstde  the 

porta  Capcna  on  the  Latin  waj,  at  the  Torre  del  Fis- 

ale;  and,  passing  oTer  the  arch  of  Drusus,  as  is  still 

seen,  reached  the  large  reservoir,  the  mins  of  which  still 

lemain  behind  the  stadinm  of  his  baths. 

It  is  mentioned  b j  Lampridins ,  Tictor  and  the  The 
Hotitia  ;  and  was  bronght  to  Bome  by  Alexander  Se-  ^^j^**** 
vems  to  SQpplj  his  bdlhs.  Its  sources  are  in  the  Tennta 
diPmtano^aboat  foorteen  miles  from  Bome  near  Hon-* 
to  Bonio.  Hear  the  sources  are  the  remains  of  a  piscina 
and  ioctj-fife  arches, which  scarcely  appear  aboveground. 
Not  &r  firom  thence  rise  sixtj«two  arches ;  and  near 
them  are  seen  sixty-scTen  more.  It  again  appears  at  the 
Gaaale  di  &  Antonio;  under  the  casale  di  Terragnola; 
in  die  Tennta  di  Salone  or  Saloncino;  in  the  Harrana 
between  Torre  Nuo?a  and  Tor  Tre  Teste;  and  at  the 
Cssa  Gslda ,  where  102  arches  of  it  are  still  standing. 
Near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  episcopal  seat,  established 
bj  S.  Helen,  and  thence  called  Sub  Augusta,  and  Iat« 
terlj  Cento  Gelle  from  the  ruins,  three  miles  from  the 
porta  Ha^ore,  are  eighteen,  twentj-^diree,  and  seven 
ardies;  and  in  the  talley  of  Gasa  Aossaare92)  which  are 
the  highest  that  remain.  It  crosses  the  road  bj  the  Telle 
Bollicanto ,  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  the  porte  Mag- 
^oie.  where  52  arches  remain;  and  its  last  traces  are  in 
^  T^na  de^Certosini.  a  mile  outside  Bome. 
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TIm  Sixtes  Qnintus  coufejed  the  same  ^ater  to  Bomc 

oFshLtvl    ia  tile  «nt  jear  of  bis  pootificate  A.  D.  1 585,  faavrug 
Qnialaa •    addad  to  the  ancient  either  i ources  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance and  height  in  the  Terra  della  G>lonna ,  to  tbe 
right  of  the  Zagarole  road,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
4he  porta  Maggiore.  Thej  unite  with  those  of  the  Pan- 
iarello,  and  tratd  under  ground  as  far  as  the  Postic- 
«iola  of  Mctrino,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Thence  it 
'«omesoi«rgrou»d  bj  Roma  Yecchia,  where  the  arches 
commenee.,  by  Tor  Fisoale  and  Porta  Furba;  enters 
Borne  near  Ihe  amphitheatro  Gistrense;  travels  along 
the  wall  to  the  porta  Haggiore  and  the  porta  S.  LoreDzo, 
crossing  over  three  arches  built  by  the  Pontiff;  and  at 
porta  S.  Lorenzo  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going 
to  S*  Mary  Major'*s  and  that  Ttcinity,  the  other  to  Ter- 
antni  and  thence  to  the  Quirinal,  piazza  Barberini,  the 
Capitol ,  $•  Maria  in  Trastefere ,  the  Forum ,  Bocca 
•della  Yeritk  and  piazza  Giudea^  Hear  Borne  Sixtus  Y* 
availed  himself  of  the  Shrcian  and  Claudian  aqueducts. 
The  water  as  called  after  his  Christian  name  Felice ; 
and  the  aqoednctoosl  300,000saa:«bout70^4)00/. 
Aqnednets  Modem  Bome^  as  we  have  seen,  is  supplied  hj 

Boi^^  thcee  aqueducts,  the  Yergine  restored  by  Pius  I Y.  about 
the  middle  of  ibe  XYL  century ;  «he  Alexandrian  re- 
jbttilt  irf  Sixtus  Y.  at  the  close  -of  the  same  centurj; 
and  the  Ikajan  repaired  by  Paul  Y.  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  XYIL  century;  the  first  called  Tre? i,  ttota 
ihtee  atraets  that  met  near  its  great  fountain:  the  se- 
cond Felice,  fvom  Felice  Peretti,  the  family  name  of 
Sixtus  Y.;  and  4he  ihiid  called  Pauline  frm  its  restora* 

lion  by  Paul  Y* 


CHAP.  yii. 


IWfiffI  idea  of  a  public  bath  ia  Bome.seems  to  PaUie 
suggested  by  the  introdaotionoftbe  Appian  *°^^j 
iato  the  citj,  A.  U.  C  i&i^  it  oonsist^  of  a  sort 
ef aifificial  po&d  sitaate  in  the  falley  between  the  Goe- 
lion  and  falie  Ai^entiae,  and  -calkd  bj  Festois,  and  hj 
Goeioia  lus  Letters  to  Atticus,  Piscina  Pablica,  a 
nane  which  k  gate  to  the  XIL  region.  Its  localitj  is 
still  easily  recognised  near  the  northern  extremitj  of 
the  haths  of  CSaracalla,  nnder  the  charch  of  S.  Balhin^ 
The  wealthier  Romans  constrooted  priTste  baths ,  par^ 
ticaiarlj  ia  ifaeir  ?illas;  aad  Seneca  h^  left  ns^  a  desr 
criptaon  of  that  of  Scipio  Africanns  in  his  fills  at  li- 
temam^  tke  simplicity  of  irfiich  he  contrasts  with  the 
esfrafagance  of  those  of  his  own  times. 

^I  write  to  yoW)  ^^  he  says  ^^from  the  very  TiUa  of 

Scipio  Africaaos  ^  having  first  infohed  his  spirit  ^  and 

that  xeoeplade  in  which,  as  I  helie?e,  that  great  maxk  was 

horied.  laee  a  villa  built  of  squared  stones,  the  wall  of 

whi^  encloses  a  wood,  and  has  towers  in  the  style  of  a 

fortification;  below  the  buildings  and: walls  is  a  res^* 

voir  large  enough  fi>r  the  use  of  an  army.  The ,  bath  is 

small  and  dark^  after  the  old  fashion,  for  our  forefathers 

thoo|^  nothing  hot  that  was  not  obscure.  Great  was 

my  pleasare  as  I  compared  the  manners  of  Scipio  with 

oar  own.  In  this  nook  did  that  dread  of  Carthage,  to 

whom  our  city  is  indebted  that  it  was  taken  but  opce^ 

bsihe  his  limbs,  wearied  with  rustic  labour;  for  he  tilled 

hit  own  ground  9  according  to  ancient  custom;,  he  livded 

^•ikr  tld$  mean  roof;  he  stood  upon  this  paltry  pave-: 
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ment.  But  who  irould  now  submit  to  batbe  ia  this  fa* 
•hion?  That  person  is  now  held  to  be  poor  and  sordid 
whose  walls  shine  not  with  a  profusion  of  the  most 
precious  material^,  the  marbles  of  Egypt,  inlaid  with 
those  of  If  umidia;  unless  the  walls  are  laboriouslj  stuc- 
coed in  imitation  of  painting;  unless  the  chambers  are 
eoTered  with  glass;  unless  the  Thasian  stone,  ibnnerl  j  a 
rare  sight  even  in  temples  ,  surrounds  those  capacious 
iMsins ,  into  which  we  cast  our  bodies  ,  weakened  by 
immoderate  sweats,  and  the  water  is  couTeyed  through 
silver  pipes.  As  yet  I  speak  only  of  plebeian  baths:  what 
shall  I  say  when  I  come  to  those  of  our  freedmen?  What 
a  profusion  of  statues !  What  a  number  of  columns  do 
I  see  supporting  nothing,  but  placed  as  an  ornament 
merely  on  account  of  the  expense.  What  quantities  of 
water  murmuring  down  steps!  We  are  come  to  that 
pitch  of  luxury  that  we  disdain  to  tread  on  any  things 
Irat  gems.  In  this  bath  of  Scipio  are  small  holes,  rather 
than  windowS|  cut  thr5  the  wail  so  as  to  admit  the  light , 
without  weakening  it  as  a  fortification;  but  now  we 
reckon  a  bath  fit  only  for  moths  and  vermin,  if  its  win* 
dows  are  not  so  disposed  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  the 
sun  during  its  whole  cparse;  unless  we  are  washed  and 
sunburnt  at  the  saore  time;  unless  from  the  bathing 
▼essdi  we  have  a  prospect  of  the  sea  and  land;  so  that 
what  brought  crowds  together  to  admire  it  when  first 
built ,  is  now  rejected  as  antiquated ,  so  inventive  is 
luxury  in  finding  new  things  to  obliterate  her  own  works. 
Formerly  die  baths  were  few  in  number  and  not  mudi 
ornamented,  for  why  should  a  thing  of  such  little  value 
be  ornamented ,  a  thing  invented  for  use  and  not  for 
the  purposes  of  delicacy?  The  water  in  those  days  was 
not  poured  down  in  drops  like  a  shower;  neither  did  it 
run  always  fresh  as  from  t  hot  spring  j  nor  was  the 
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dnm  oC  it  oonsldered  at  a  matter  of  consequence. 

Tit,  e  good  Gods  !  how  pleasant  was  il  to  enter  these 

idS)  thoogli  dark  and'  coTered  with  common  plaster^ 

fiiick  yon  knew  that  Gate,  in  bis  Aedileship,  or  Fabius 

JbaSamt&^OT  one  of  the  Comelii,  had  tempered  with  his 

OVA  hand!  For  the  moat  noble  £diles  performed  this 

te^  of  catering  tfiose  places  which  the  people  frequen* 

idf  to  leqoixe  cleanliness,  and  see  that  thej  were  kept 

St  a  aaeCnl  and  wholesome  temperature ;  not  ^  as  has 

htdj  been  inTented,  at  a  heat  like  a  furnace,  so  that  a 

slafe  eonTicted  of  some  crime,  might,  as  a  punishment, 

be  bathed  alive.  It  now  seems  to  make  no  diffsrence 

whether  a  hath  be  warm  or  burning  (a).^ 

Public  baths  properijr  so  called  were  not  introduced  Ptthlie 

baths* 
watil  the  time  of  Augustas,  when  Agrippa  erected  hia       ^ 

fhermae  behind  the  Pantheon  A.  U.  C'  729  {^),so  cal<t 

led  from  Qtpp^lp  hot  springs,  because  constructed  prin«* 

cipallj  with  a  Tiew  to  warm  bathing,  although  supplied 

widi  eoU  baths  also.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  them 

to  the  Boman  people;  and  so  numerous  and  extensiTe 

were  the  baths  suhsequentlj  erected  bj  the  Emperors 

that  Anunianus  Haroellinus ,  relating  the  entrance  of 

GoostaaftiQs  Into  Borne  A.  D.  356,  when  all  those  thai 

had  been  pieviouslj  constructed  were  still  standing^ 

eompared  them  by  a  strong  figure  to  pvoyinceSy  ^^lafacra 

ift  modom  provinciarum  extructa/^  After  Agrippa^i 

came  those  of  Nero,  erected,  accordtnj^  to  Gassiodorus, 

A.  Dl  6i,  aeeording  to  Ensebius,  A.  D.  65.  Titus  neztr 

opened  his,  A.  D.  81:  thej  were  augmented  bj  Doraitian 

aal  completed  hj  Trajan.  Gommodus  also  erected  baths, 

A.  Dl  iSA  according  to  Gasstodorus  j  hut  according  to 

fw^'oi  A.D.  185.  To  these  succeeded  those  of  S.  St^ 

hlBp.9^  W  Dion.  lib.  Wn. 
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Terut)  A.  D.  201  aceordiag  to  Cassiodorus,  according  fa 
Euisebius,  A.  D.  202.  The  Inilis  of  Garacalla ,  erected 
A«  D«  216)  exceeded  all  tbose.  of  his  predeceaaors,  and 
were  succeeded  bj  those  of  Heliogabalus,  and  of  A.  Se- 
▼erosy  who  enlarged  those  of  Agrippa,  A*  D.  227  accor-> 
ding  to  CSassiodoms,  according  to  Eusebius,  A.  JX  229« 

•  Next  came  the  baths  of  Oljmpias,  erected  A.  D.  250, 
andTthoseof  his  contemporarj  Philip;  but  tboae  of  Dio^ 

.  elelian,  built  A.  JX  302,  outstripped  in  magnitude  ali 
preexisting  baths,  hating  been  twice  the  siae  of  those 
of  Canicalla  and  capable  of  accommodating  3.200  ba« 
thtrs  together;  The  last  Boman  baths  were  erected  on  the 
Quirinal  bj  the  first  Ghxiatian  Emperor;  and  thej  were 
all  in  full  actiTitj  A«  D.  £09,  when  Rome  was  taken , 

:  aached  and  in  part  burnt  bjr  Alaric  The  baths  were^ 
fHTobablj  abandoned .  ti*  usdess  after  the  cutting  of  the 
aqueducts  bj  Vitiges  A«  Dw  532,  f<Ar  we  no  Idnger  find 
ihem  mentioned  as  in  use  (a), 
their  Boman  baths  aerred  for  two  principal  purposes , 

component  exercise  and  bathing;  and  henee  the  parts  that  compo- 
sed them ,  relating  principallj  to  these  two  purposes , 
maj  be  divided  under  these  two  heada.  The  edifice  con- 
sisted of  the  Laconieum  or  sweating  room,  of  the  Cal' 
darium  or  warm  bath,  the  Tepidarium  or  tepid  baib, 

.  and  the  Frigidarium  or  cold  bath.  A  large  bath  for  se- 
Teral  persons  was  called  labrumi  an  oblong  one  for  a 
single  person,  solium'^  and  a  bath  chair,  open  beneath, 
was  called  je//a«  Of  all  these  we  have  ancient  specimens 
in  the  Yatian  museum  •*  in  the  great  circular  hall  is  * 
large  porphjrj  labrum:  in  the  preceding  court  are  se- 

.  teral  solia  of  basalt  and  granite;  and  in  the  cahifUt  is 
a  beautiful  aella  of  rosso  antico.  A  ^winuning  room  was 

(«)  Proeopifii  Getfiie  War.  Iib»  i«  e.  a5» 
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Mtdf^ifterhtm.  or  piscifia;  and  these  include  the 

ofllttaeQt  parts  of  the  balte  as  thermae. 

Tbe  aeoessorj  parts  destinlMl  for  exercise  were  the  The  acees- 

fdnaira^  the   Jfysiu^^  and  the  stadium^  to  which  ^^i^ 

ana  atladied  the  apodyitrium  or  undressing  room ,  the  haths^  the 

datothmum,  or  oil  room ,   the  cOnisterium  or  sand  *^*^**  *°** 

^  gaardt* 

nNMi  tor  drying  the  bodj,  the  coryceum  also*  called 
jpiuruieruan  for  ball  playing,  itnd  the  epktbeum  or 
fbeeofesereise  for  jonths.  To  these  were  added  porti- 
cos,/wrfseitf^  open  walks,  ambulacta^  reception  rooms, 
xkolae^  l^rge  recesses  for  philosophical  conversation 
and  recitatioa  or  reading,  exedrae ,  a  librarj,  bibHo*" 
tkeca^  a  pictare-gallerj/^maco^&eca,  and  a  reservoir, /^^ 
scmuTo  the  baths  were  attached  numerous  slaves  under 
the  Barnes  of  balnearii^  unoiores^  palaestritae  ,  ete. 
iBiA  also  praetorian  guards  to  maintain  order* 

The  best  preserved  baths  ^  in  Rome  are  those  of  The  form 
CaraeiUaaad  Diocletian  t  tfie  worst  preserved  are  thos«  nlbathr^ 
of  TiCos,  Hero  9  Agrippa  and  Gostdintine;  and  from 
ifetrremaiiiswe  find  that  the  great  public  baths  con- 
sisted of  an  external  sqnare  containing^  the  scholae,  the 
exedrae,  tbe  librarj  and  tbe  pinacotheca,  and  of  aii  in^ 
temal  liodj  of  building ,  the  central  part  of  whieh  was 
destined  for  baths  and  the  extremities  for  exercise, 
both  buildings  having  been  separated  bj  areas  which 
were  planted  with  trees  or  flowers ,  intersected  with  . 
walks^  oroMnented  with  porticos  ,  and  having  the  sta- 
dium to  the  south  east. 

Titnivius  prescribes  that  the  laconicum,  also  call-*  Their  in** 

ed  sudatio  camerata  or  sweating  chamber,  be  joined  r^r!!gn,*n'|^ 

to  tbe  tepidarinm;  thatats  window  be  in  the  centre  of  the 

cielingj  and  that  from  the  window  be  suspended  a  bronse 

diield,  which,  bj  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  it , 

A^  he  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to.  regulate  the  tern- 
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.p^raUue.  Its  hollow  floor  rested  on  small  brick  pillan 
the  Yacant  space  beneath  commiraicafed ,  hj  means  o 
tabes,  with  the  furnace,  praefumium^  and  was  calld 
1^  hypocaust.  The  walls  too  were  hollowr  their  Tacaul 
spaces  cmmanicated  with  that  beneath  the  suspended 
pafement;  and  the  whole  room  was  thus  enveloped  in 
hollow  casements  filled  with  hot  air.  Imtnediatelj  ofei 
the  furnace  was  the  copper  for  boiling^  water ;  near  ii 
was  that  for  warm  water;  and  next  cani!?  a  ^receptacle  foi 
cold  water,  which  was  supplied  from  the  piscina«fietwcen 
these  vessels  was. maintained  a  constant  communicatioD] 
so  that  as  fast  as  the  hot  water  was  drawn  off  from  the 
caldarium,  the  void  was  supplied  from  the  tepidariiunj 
which  being  alreadj  considerably  heated  ,  but  sligktlj 
reduced  the  temperature  of  the^ldarium.  The  heat  noC 
taken  up.  bj  the  first  boiler,  beneath  which  was  the  fur- 
nace, thus  passed  on  to  the  vacant  space  under  the  se- 
condi  and  instead  of  being  wasted  did  its  office  in  pre* 
paring  the  qontents  of  the  second  for  the  higher  tempe- 
rature, which  it  was  to  obtain  in  the  first ,  an  economi* 
cal  arrangement  recommended  bj  Titruvius  (a)*  The 
terms  frigidarium,  tepidarium  aod  caldarium  are  how** 
ever  applied  not  onlj  to  the  apartments  in  which  were 
the  cold,  tepid  and  hot  baths ,  but  also  fo  the  vessels  ia 
which  the  operation  of  heating  the  water  was  condacted^ 
Other  eon-  ^^^  palaestra  was  a  court ,  in  which  the  Atldetes 

•tiioent       exercised  themselves,  particularlj  in  wrestling,  wkiS 
'^  '  and  the  Xjstus  was  a  portico  round  the  court ,  in  which 

the  exercises  were  perfiirmed  in  wet  weather.  The  ephe- 
beum  was  a  semicircular  exedra ,  in  which  joung  sth> 
letes  were  taught ;  and  the  stadium  was  a  long  area  for 
races  on  foot  The  corjceum  or  aphaeristerium  \a  derived 

(«)  lib.  ?•  c  10. 
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^nf  firm  ludfO^  lo  clip,  b^  others  rrom  H^pit  a  girl, 

ni  hj  olhen  from  Kttpi0S ,  a  ball  fiUed  with  sand  or 

tia  Bilerials^  which  the  Greek  athletes  used  and  for 

vkick  tke  Bomaa  substitoted  the  pila.  The  spherical 

farm  q(  die  ball  gave  to  the  room  the  name  of  sphae-: 

nstenuk  The  pila  ^as  extremelj  hard  and  was  some- 

iiaa  of  glass.  "When  filled  with  air  it  was  called  ^ffii^ 

aarffcaembled  thepalloneofthe  modem  Romans:  when 

itofed  with  feathers,  it  was  called  paganica^  and  when. 

sndlcr  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  paganica,  it 

got  the  DttBie  of  h€urpastum{a)3xi  the  yestibale  of  the  Ta-* 

ticm  sacristy  is  an  ancient  inscription  9  setting  forth  y 

IS  we  saw  (A),  at  considerable  length,  that  Ursus  Toga* 

tos  was  the  inventor  of  the  glass  ball ,  and  that  its  use 

was  introdoced  with  great  applause  into  the  baths  of 

Titos,  Hero  and  Garacalla.  Martial,  who  of  all  the  ancieni 

wiitas  is  he  who  most  frequentl  j  alludes  to  these  dif-* 

fecent  g^oacs  of  the  palls,  and  throws  most  light  on  them^ 

thus  defines  die  Paganicai 

^flsee  foae  diCficilis  turget  pagan  ica  pluma 

FoUe  minus  laza  est,  et  minus  arcta  pila  {c)^ 
and  again: 
**Noa  pila  non  foIIis,  non  te  paganica  thermis 

Praeparat  aut  nudi  stipitis  ictus  hebes; 
.Yara  sec  injecto  ceromate  brachia  tendis 

Non  harpasta  vagus  pulverulenta  rapis  (J^^ 

The  baths  of  Decius  and  of  Philip  have  entireljr  ^ 

disappeared;  hut  remains  still  exist  of  the  baths  of 
Agrippa  ,  Nero  ,  Titus ,  Trajan  ,  Caracalla ,  Eliogaba-n 
Ins,  A.  Seferus,  Diocletian  and  0>stantiae. 

The  Thermae  were  open  to  the  Public  at  first  on  '^^^^  of 
the  pajment  of  the  fourth  of  an  as ,  quadrans^  whicl^ 

(«)  Martial  Iili»  JOT.  epigr.  4&  lib.  Vll.epigff  Ss.  {hf  Vol.  I.  p.  %t^. 
^  Lib.  XIT.  epigr.  ^5.  (d)  Lib.  YD.  epigr.  Ss. 
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less  than  a  farthing.  Agrippa  bequeafimd  hU  gardem 
and  baths-  to  the  Roman  people  and  assigned  particular 
estiites  for  their  support  that  the  Public  might  eojoj 
them  gratuitouslj.  At  a  later  period  the  bathers  ia  fiome 
thermae  were  supplied  gvatuitourfj  even  with'uogaenU. 
Prepara-  On  entering  the  thermae  the  bathersr  proceeded  to 

the  bath.  Q>k1x^ss«  in  the  apodjterium,  consigning  their  clothes  to 
the  care  of  persons  called  capsaru ;  and  thej  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  elaeothesinm,  whete  tbej  anointed  all  orer 
with  a  coairse  cheap  oil  before  they  began  their  exerci« 
aes,  and  where  were  also  kept  the  finer  odoriferous  oint- 
ments used  on  coming  out  of  the  baths,  and  consisting 
otrkodinum^  a  liquid  perfume  made  of  roses,  liriwn 
made  of  lilj ,  cjrprinum  made  of  the  tree  called  ejpria, 
baeturinum  or  foxgloTe,  and  m^rrhkutm  made  of 
myrrh.  Perfnmes  were  also  made  of  the  oil  of  sweet  ma- 
joram,  called  tunaracinum^  of  latender,  ealkd  nar^ 
dinumj  of  the  wild  yine,  called  atnanthinum\  of  cin- 
namon ,  called,  cinnamominumi  of  the  iris ,  called  iri* 
num ;  of  oil  of  ben ,  called  balaninwn  \  of  the  wild 
thjme,  called  serpylUnumr^  ot  fkte  oil  of  sisymbrkmot 
water  mint,  and  of  the  oil  oianarcum.  Spartian  mea** 
tions  an  amusing  storj  relative  to  die  practice  of  a* 
nointing  the  body  before  bathing,  ^he  Emperor  A- 
drian,''^  says  he,  ^  who  went  to  the  public  baths  and 
bathed  with  the  common  people ,  seeing  one  day  a  ve- 
*  teran  rubbing  his  back  against  the  marble,  asked  him 

why  he  did  so.  The  Teteran  replied  that  he  had  do 
slave  to  rub  him,  whereupon  the  emperor  gave  him  two 
slaves  and  wlierewithal  to  maintain  them.  Another  day 
several  old  men,  induced  by  the  good  fortune  of  the  ve- 
teran ,  rubbed  themsislves  also  against  the  marble  in 
presence  of  the  qpperor ,   thinking  by  this  means  to 
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r%ak  ibe  Bberalitj  of  Adrian ,  wbo  percemng  ih^ir 
(UlcMised  them  to  be  told  te^  nib>  each  other  (ay 

Wiien  anointed  tbe  bathers  passed  into  the  sphae* 

mleriiiai  or  the  pabestrftto  take  exercise^  after  which 

tkey  mmediatety  entered  the  warm  bath,  in  which 

tiiej  at  00  the  sella  to  scrape  themselves  with  strigSsj 

gncnlfjr  of  bronze  bat  sometimes  of  iron ,  an  office 

otxaMMiaUj  performed  bj  an  attendant  sla?e«  After  the 

application  of  tbe  sCttpI  the  bather  washed  and  left  the 

itch  Csr  the  conisterinm^where  he  was  carefallj  driedwith 

cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and  corered  widt  a  tight  mantle 

called  gtatfope*  Effeminate  persons,  when  dried ,  had 

the  haifs  of  their  bodies  pvdled*  ont  with  tweezers^  and 

their  naib  carefolly  cut  Young  slaves  then  brought 

from  the  etaeotfaesium  little  alabaster,  bronae  or  terra 

cotta  faaes  iall  of  perfumed  oHfe,  with  which  the  bodj 

was  tli^tlj  anointed,  after  which  fbe  bathers  letnr- 

ned  to  theapodjteriom  and  resumed  their  clothes*  The 

themae  were  generalljp-  open  from  two  oVlock  in  the 

iflemoon  onCil  the  dusk,  of  the^  evening;  and  a  bell  an«^ 

noonced  to  these  engaged  in  tbe  exercises  of  the  sphae- 

risteriam  Of  pebestra  that  the  baths  were  read j,  whence 

the  poet  Hertialt 

^edde  pilam;  sonat  aes  thermarum,  ludere  pergis  ?       ^ 
Tirgine  m  sola  lotus  abice  domum  (6).^ 


K  ra.  Adrisn.  (5)  Lib.  IIV.  epigr.  6S' 
\ol.  lY. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Oir   iACBBS. 

Arches-,  Arches  are  of  tbre0  denominations,  of  simple  pas- 

Jaoi.  sage,  monumental  and  triumphal.  Arches  of  simple 

passage  must  bare  been  as  ancient  as  the  use  of  the  arcb, 
and  weire  naturallj  of  the  simplest  form  ,  having  been 
intended  merelj  tp  give  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
spme  localitj  or  enclosure  i  and  such .  is  the  arch  of 
Dolab^llii  OA  the  Coelian,  as  was  also  that  of  Lentulas 
at  the  Saline  ubder  the  A  venting*  In  this  class  of  arclies 
maj  be  numbered  Jani^  some  of  which  presented  two 
fronts,  askd  were  thence  called  bifrontes^  some  four, 
thence  .designated  (fuadrifrontes*  The  word  Janus  is 
derived  bj  Cicero  ab  eundo^  from  having  i>een  arclies 
of  passage  (a);  and  it  was  also  used  to  designate  an  arcb 
or  gate,  as  appears  from  Livjr,  who  describes  the  Fabii 
as  issuing  from  the  city  against  the  Yeientes  hj  tbe 
right  arch  of  the  Carmental  gate  ^^Infelici  via  dextro 
jano  portae  Carmentalis.profecti  ad  Gremeram  fltiTiam 
perveniunt  {b).'"  From  it  the  doors  of  private  houses , 
as  Cicero  remarks,  were  called  januae:  ^^foresque  in 
liminibus  profanarum  aedium  januae  nomlnantur  (c). 
The  Jani  were  erected  chieflj  in  the  fora,  where  seferal 
roads  crossed;  and,  affording  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  thej  formed  points  of  union  for  merchants  and 
more  particularlj  for  usurers.  Hence  Ovid,  speaking  of 
debtors,  sajs  that  they  dreaded  the  puteal  or  tribunal 
of  the  Praetor,  the  Janus,  where  the  usurious  creditors 
waited  their  arrival ,  and  the  first  daj  of  the  montli , 
when  pajmeiils  were  to  be  made: 

(a)  De  Mat.  Deor.  lib.  II.  c.  27.  {b)  Lib.  II.  c.  49   (c)  Lot.  citat 
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*^'  poteal  Janamque  timet,  celei^sque  kalendas. 

Torqaeat  hunc  aerls  matua  samma  sui  (a)/^ 

Of  ibese  Jani  Tictor  saT&  that  tkirtT^sir  were  scattered 

(ifiMgh  the  citj,  all  iacruated  with  marble  and  deco- 

nted  wtlh  statoea;  and  of  tbem  a  good  spetimen  still 

tfands  la  the  Yelabrmn.  The  greater  number  of  them 

Uieen  ori^nalljr  erected  bj  Domitian,  as  we  leam 

£tmi  Saetoniiis:^Janos  arcasque  cum  qnadrigis  et  insig* 

uInis  triumphomm  per  regiones  urbis  tantos  ac  tot 

aCmxiC,  ut  cuidam  graece  inscriptum  sit:  APKEI/^' 

Hie  idea,  of  monumental  and  triumphal  arches.  Monmnen* 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  decoration  of  the       ""«»««• 
simple  arches  of^passage,  where  the  tictoribus  arm j  mar-^ 
ched  durongli,  a  testimony  of  respect  which  was  remoyed 
after  the  triumphal  Pomp,  but  which  ambition  or  pa-» 
tnolism  would  perpetuate  bj  the  erection  ofpermanent, 
<s^gous  monuments.  The  three  first  monumental  ar« 
*«s  Inuit  in  Borne  were  erected,  A.  U.  C.556,  by  Lucius 
Stertioius,  after  be  had  conquered  part  of' Spain  and 
deposifed  SQ^OODlbs  of  silver  in  the  treasury:  they  were 
eonstmcted  from  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  de  ma" 
^tttHiSy  and  surmounted  by  gilt  statues;  and  of  them 
^  stood  in  the  forum  Qoarinm,  one  opposite  the  tem- 
ple of  Portune,  the  other  opposite  the  temple  ofMatuta, 
Slid  a  third  in  the  Circus  Maximus  (b)»  In  the  year 
of  Roane  &i5,  Pabius,  the  son  of  Fabius  £milianus  and 
nephew  orPaulus.JSmilius^  erecteda  monument,  consi- 
^ng  of  stone  towers,  saxeas  turres^  on  the  spot  where 
bedefieated  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni,  that  is  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Isar  and  the  Rhone;  and  on  the  tow- 
ers he  placed  trophies  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
noqaished,  a  practice  till  then  unknown  to  the  Bo- 

(tf|  Semed,  Amor,  v.  56i.  \ff)  Lit.  lib.  XX&III.  e.  a7« 

6* 
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mans,  who,  as  Florus  obseryes ,  had  wisel j  abstainedl 
from  insaltiDg  bj  such  memorials  a  conquered  enemj: 
^<quum  hie  mos  inusitatus  fuertt  nostris;  nunqnam 
enira  populus  romanus  faostibus  domitts  Tictoriam  saam 
exprobraTit  (a).^  Such  arches  were  generall j  erected  to 
the  emperors  by  corporations  or  individuals ;  and  of 
them  we  hate  the  monumental  arch  of  Severus  in  the 
forum  Boarium,  erected  to  him  bj  the  salesmastersand 
bankers,  and  that  of  Gallienus  on  the  Esquiline,  built 
bj  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor* 
Trium-  "With  regard  to  triumplial  arches,  their  name  ex- 

pbal  arches*  plains  their  nature,  which  was  to  record  the  triumphs 
obtained  after  signal  victories.  Of  these  the  first  on  re- 
oox'd  was  that  of  Fabius  already  mentioned,  erected  bj 
liim  on  the  via  sacra  and  surmounted  bj  hit  statue,  to 
commemorate  bis  victory  over  the  Allobroges  A.  U. 
C  632,  whence  he  got  the  name  of  Allobrox  (£)«  Eighty 
years  after  were  erected  to  Augustus  (or  bis  conquest 
of  Egypt  two  triumphal  arches ,  one  at  Brundusiuoo , 
the  other  in  the  Roman  Forum,  both,  as  we  read  in 
Dion,  adorned  with . trophies  (c).  Such  also  were  the 
arches  of  Claudi us,  Constan tine,  Drusus,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, S.  Severus  in  the  forum,  and  of  Titus,  Of  the  three 
sorts  of  arches  there  remain  in  Rome  those  of  Constan- 
tine,  Drusus,  S.  Severus  in  the  forum,  Titus,  Gallienus, 
Septimius  in  the  Yelabrum,  and  the  Janus  Quadrifrons. 


(a)  Lib.  ni.  €.  a.  (k)  Asconias,  Comment*  inOrat*  contr*  Yerr.  c.  7* 
(c)  Lib.  II.  c*  19. 
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<fflAP.  IX. 

ov  TBE  vomsnc  abchrbctou  •?  mi  xontiis. 

Ik  amagenient  of  a  Romaa  bouse  of  the  beteer  Domestio 
dm,  aliboagh  Taryiog  somewhat  from  local  circum^  tare^o?* 
duces  and  according  to  the  rank  and  riches  of  the  mas-  the  Ro« 
ler,  was  preUj  generall j  the  aame  (n).  Eyery  considerable  ™*°': 
naasion  naight  be  dtyided  into  two  parts,  one  intended  of  « 
&r  pnUtc  resort,  the  other  destined  for  the  priyate  ser-  Roman 
f  ice  of  the  family.  The  former,  according  lo  Vilruyias,  ^^^i '  ^}^ 
eoDsisted  of  ike  portico ,  the  vestibule ,  the  cayaedinm  vestibule. 
or  atrinm,  tabUnum,  alae,  fauces;  and  the  latter  com^ 
pnsed  the  peristyle,  bed*chainbers,  tridinium,  oeci, 
pktore-gallerj  ,  library,  baths,  exedra,  xystus^  etc*  (h). 
CnA  mansions  were  generally  preceded  by  a  spacious 
eomtoffHca,  upon  which  the  portico  opened,  either 
SQnonndimg  three  sides  of  the  area,  or  merely  running 
along  4&e  frost  of  the  house.  The  vestibule  was  a  pas« 
aage  between  the  outer  door  which  opened  from  it  to 
the  portico,  end  an  inner  door  which  closed  the  entrance 
to  the  allium.  AcoH-ding  to  the  constitution  of  Borne 
every  plebeian  might  choose  from  among  the  patricians 
a  patron,  whose  client  he  became,  and  to  whose  house 
he  retried  freely  for  adfice  or  assistance;  and  the  vea« 
tibole  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of 
clients,  and  was  therefore  roofed  and  liimished  with 
seals.  To  have  a  large  body  of  clients  was  deemed  both 
honourable  and  advantageous,  as  the  patron  might  cal- 
culate on  their  voles  in  all  civil  matters ;  and  hence 

M  ?ifniv.  lib.  VI.  e.  6.  (6)  Aagostas  eaacted  that  the  height  of 
fmte  cdiliees  wiihia  the  walls  ihoald  not  exceed  setenty  feet;  hat  hit 
i«iUietav«  edict  was  often  Uaasgresied. 
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.VitruTios  obserres  that  to  persons  of  anj  emiuence^  bufc 
especially  to  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  magnificent  ves« 
tibulef)  large  atria  and  sumptuoas  tablina  were  neces* 
sarj.  Aulas  Gellius  derives  the  word  i^estibule  from  vcj 
an  angmenlatiTe  particle,  and  j/a3£</£int, a  station,  a  man- 
sion (a);  and  Ovid  from  Yesta,  that  is  from  the  domestic 
hearth,  which  at  a  verj  remote  period  was  lighted  up 
in  front  of  the  house  (3). 
The  xhe  atrium  or  cavaedium  was  a  vast  antichamber, 

oavaedtum  g^'^^'siHy  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening  in  the  cen- 
^  Ire  of  the  roof,  called  complupium^  because  the  rain* 
water  was  brought  together,  there  and  throwa  into  a  re- 
cipient beneath,  called  on  that  account  impluoium^  un- 
der which  was  ordinarilj.  a  cistern,  as  may  still  be  seea 
in  the  remains  of  a  faonse  in  the  substructions  of  the 
.temple  of  Venus  and  Borne  near  the  Basilic,  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  This  its  hollow 
construction  gave  also  to  the  atrium  the  uame  of  cavae- 
'  diuin  t>r  cavity  of  the  house,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Tarro:  ^^The  hoNow  of  the  house  (cavum  aedium)  is  a 
•coveied  place  within  the  walls,  left  open  lo  the  common 
use  of  all.  It  IS  called  Tuscan  from  the  Tuscans,  after 
the  Bomans  began  to  imitate  ifaeir  cavaedium.  The  word 
•alrium  is  derived  from  the  Atriates,  a  people  of  Tus« 
cany,  from  whom  the  model  of  it  was  taken  {c)^  Ser- 
vius  however  derives  it  from  its  blackness,  ab  atro,  for^ 
in  addition  to  its  natural  obscurity,  its  walls,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  kitchen ,  which  was  generally 
withoul  a  chimnejiE^  were  black  with  smoke.  At  a  remote 
pwiod,  according  to  Gato  as  quoted  byServius,  the  an- 
cientstUned  in  the  atrium^^md  in  it  was  kept  the  money 

(a)  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  Xfl.  c.  5.  (b)   Fift  lib.  VI.  v.  591.  (c)  D« 
LiDg.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  S.  35. 
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che^  vicoee  tbe  serraot  of  the  atrium,  Atrien^is,  wds 
wugit  the  most  coafidential  (a) ,  a  fact  coofirmed 
hf  lie  aothorit  J  of  Cicero  (b). 

Titrnnns  distinguishes  fiye  sorts  of  atria  9  viz.  U  ^^^® 
liie  Toscao,  tbe  oldest  and  simplest  of  all,  the  roof  of  atria, 
which  vas  tapporled  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other 
St  11^  angles  and  leaving  a  compluvium  in  its  centre: 
ofadi  atria  maaj  are  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii:  2.  The  te- 
tosljle,  or  four  pillared  atrium,  differed  from  tbe  Tus* 
can  ia  this,  that  the  main  beams  of  the  rqof  were  snp« 
ported  hj  pillars,  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  tbe  im** 
ploriom,  an  arrangement,  bj  means  of  which  the  size 
of  the  apartment  might  be  increased*  3.  Tbe  Corin- 
thian atrium,  in  wb^h  the  pillars  were  more  tham  four, 
and  the  ixapluTium  enlarged.  &.  The  atrium  displuvia* 
ta]B,vhich  was  so  constructed  as  to  throw  the  water  off 
to  thetrolside  of  tbe  bouse  instead  of  the  impluvlumri 
&•  >he  alnmn  testudinatum,  which  was  roofed  all  over, 
and  took  its  name,  as  Y arro  observes,  from  its  tortoise- 
like  farm  (e). 

Tbe  tablinnm  was  an  appendage  of  the  atrium  and  f  ho 
was  in  general  entirely  open  to  it  It  contained,  as  its  ^|^^        ' 
name  imports  (if),  the  family  archives,  the  statues,  pic-  faaces, 
tores,  genealogical  tables  and  other  relics  of  ancestry*  ^^'P^  ^^' 
Alae  or  wings  were  similar  but  smaller  apartments,  or 
recesses  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  atrium.  Fan* 
oes,  )aws,  were  passages ,  more  especially  those  which 
coodncted  from  the  atrium  to  the  interior  of  the  house* 
la  the  smaller  bouses,  strangers  were  lodged  in  diam-f 
hers  that  surrounded  and  opened  into  the  atrium^  but 
in  the  booses  of  the  great  was  usually  an  hospitium  or 

W  Aeneid.  lib.  I.  v.  750.  [b)  Pmdoi.  $.5.  (c)  YitcoT.  lib.  VI. 
^  3i  f^  ftom  tibala  or  tahella,  a  pktore. 
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place  for  their  accommodatioa,  separate  from  or  an^ 
nexed  to  the  mansions 
^?  After  the  atriam  came  the  peristyle ,  which  wa3 

and  oellae*  ^^^^^^7  situate  inside  the  atrium  and  communicatecl 
with  it  hj  the  tablinum  and  by  fauces.  It  was  a  square 
court,  surrounded  by  porticos,  under  which  were  the 
rooms,  eellae^  intended  for  various  domestic  purposes 
and  designated  from  their  use.  Thus  the  bread-rooms 
were  called  panariai  the  wine-cellars,  i^inaria^  the  oil- 
cellars,  olearia*^  the  rooms  for  Tegetables,  olitoria*^  tbe 
fruit-Teoms,yrcic^iiaria;  and  those  for  the  servants  were 
called  from  their  offices,  as  the  -cella  Atriensis^  eel  la 
ostiarUj  cella  arcarii  etc.  The  sleeping  rooms  were 
ordinarily  divided  into  the  cubiculum ,  in  which  the 
owner  riept,  andprocoeton,  in  which  slept  the  servant; 
but  of  their  anraagement  we  know  little.  Tbe  tricKnium 
was  an  important  apartment  and  was  so  ealledfrom  the 
three  couches,  Tpt ig  lAcvpef^  which  ran  along  the  table  on 
three  sides,  leaving  the  fourth  open  to  the  servants.  The 
houses  of  the  great  had  several  triclinia  to  be  used  at 
diflferent  seasonsoron  different  occasions.Each  triclinium 
in  the  house  of  LucuUus  had  its  fixed  standard  of  ex- 
penditure ,  insomuch  that  when  bis  servants  knew  in 
which  triclinium  he  would  sup,  they  knew  the  style 
of  entertainment  to  be  prepared.  On  one  occasion  Pom- 
pey  and  Cicero  insisted  on  accompanying  him  home  to 
see  his  family  supper;  and  Lucullus  deceived  them  by 
merely  sending  word  home  to  say  that  he  would  sup  in 
the  Apollo,  a  hall  in  which  he  never  gave  an  entertain- 
ment for  less  than  50,000  denarii,  about  tGOO/.Hazois, 
in  bis  work  entitled  ^^Le  Palais  de  Soaums,^  gives  a 
description  of  the  mansion  of  a  noble  Boman  of  the 
first  idass ,  which  embodies  all  the  scattered  notices  of 
domestic  liie;  and  his  account  of  the  triclinium  of 
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Scnras  wUI  giTe  tbe  reader  aa  excellent  idea  of  tbe 
unDjemeot  of  such  en  apartment  in  its  best  stjie. 

^The  tridiniam,  or  dining  room,  is  twice  as  long  "^f^^"* 
« it  is  broad  {a)^  and  seems  divided  into  two  parts.  Tiie  of  ih« 
nppcx  fart  is  occrupied  bj  tbe  table  and  couches ;  the  palaco  of 
lover  if  left  uaoccnpied  for  the  convenience  of  tbe  ser*    ^^    ^ 
laate  and  spectators.  Around  tbe  former  the  walls,  up 
is  a  certain  height,  are  ornamented  with  valuable  bang<« 
ngs  (i);  and  the  decocation  of  the  rest  of  tbe  room  is 
aoUe  as  wdl  as  appropriate  to  its  destination.  Columns, 
eatwined  with  ivj  and  vine^brancbes,  divide  the  walls 
into  various  oompartments,  bordered  with  fanciful  oraa« 
ments,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  are  painted  with 
adairahle  grace  young  (auns  or  half-naked  bacchanjts 
bearing  thjrsi,  vases,  and  all  other  things  necessarj  to 
eabellish  the  picture  (c)- Above  tbe  columns  runs  a  large 
IiieM divided  into  twelve  compartments,  each  of  which 
piCMnIa  pai^ngs  of  the  meats  which  are  most  in  season 
in  the  month  corresponding  whith  the  sign  of  the  Zo- 
diac, wilb  which  it  is  surmounted  (<f);  so  that  under- 
Sagiltarius  (December)  we  see  shrimps  (a),  shell  fish 
and  birds  of  passage;  under  Capricorn  (Januarj)  lob- 
sters (/),  sea  fish,  wild  boar,  and  game;  under  Aquarius 
(Febroarjr)  ducks  (g)^  plovers,  pigeons,  water  rails  etc* 
Bronse  lamps  (A),  suspended  from  the  cieling  bj 
chains  of  the  same  material  (i),  or  resting  on  rich- 
I7  wrought  candelabra,  (/)  threw  around  tbe  triclinium 

light  (k)^  and  slaves,  set  apart  for  this 


(a)  Tilrav.  lib.  VL  e.  S.  {b)  It  was  tbe  fall  of  tbe  hangings  that 

caaaed  socb  confusion  at  tbe  supper  of  Nasidieous^  Herat  Sat.  8.  lib.  II. 

V-  S4.  ^  Uercalaneiiaa  piciorea.  {d}  FelroD.  .Satyrie.  c.  10.  («)  Ibid. 

(/)  Ibid,  (f )  Ibid.  (A)  Plin-  lib.  XXXIV.  c  3.  (i)  Herculaneum  ikntiqaitiet. 

(/)  Fia.  lib.  XXXIV.  c.  S.  ( A:)  Stuck.  Aat.  Goavif .  la  94. 
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serrice  (a),  trimmed  the  wlcks^  suppljing  tliem,  when 
necessary^  willi  oiL 

The  table^  made  of  cedar  (&),  a  wood  brought  from 
the  extremitj  of  Mauritania  (c),  and  deemed  more  pre* 
cious  than  even  gold  {d)^  rested  on  feet  of  ivory ,  (e), 
and  was  covered  with  a  large  plate  (/*)  of  massive  silver , 
of  a  lOOlbs.  weight  (^),  chased  and  carved  (h)*  Thetri* 
cliniar  cooches  (/),  which  could  accommodate  thirty 
persons  (i),  were  of  bronze  (i)  overlaid  with  ornaments 
of  tortoise-shell  (/),  silver  and  purest  gold  (m);  the  mat^ 
tresses  of  Gallic  wool  (n),  djed  pnrple  (o);  the  valuable 
cushions  (p)^  filled  with  fine  feathers  (y),  were  covered 
with  staffs  woven  and  embrOidcfred  with  silk  mixed  with 
threads  of  gold,  which  Chrysippus  told  us  bad  been 
made  at  Babjlon,  and  cost  four  millions  of  sesterces  (r). 

The  mosaic  pavement  represented  fragments  of  all 
sorts  of  eatables,  scattered  here  and  there,  as  if  tbej  had 
fallen  in  course  on  the  floor,  insomnch  that  at  the  first 
glance  the  room  would  seem  not  to  have  been  swept 
since  the  last  meal  (^),  whence  it  was  called  icao&tog 
etKOS,  the  unswept  hall  (t)*  At  the  extremitj  of  the  tri- 
cfinium  were  set  out,  on  rich  tables,  vases  of  Corin* 


(a)  Pignor.de  Serv.  55. 

{b)  Flin.  lib.  XI?.  c.  43.  Martial.  lib.  H.  epigr.43.  IX.  epigr.  6o. 
(c)  Ibid.|lib.  Xn.  epigr.  67.  (d)  Ibid.  lib. III.  epigr-  82.  (e)  Ibid. Ub.  IT. 
^P*5^-  4'*  (/)  '^  ^aiof  the  aame  sife  as  the  table,  and  on  it  was  bid 
the  aerfice.  (g)  Plin.  lib.  XXXlILc  10.  (A)  They  had  been  ei^rsTed. 
(i)  Conches  for  the  table  were  called  tricliniar,  and  those  to  sleep  on 
ivere  called  cobicularaco  Cic.  de  Xriclin.  Ursin.  Append.  77.  (7)  Plat. 
Sjmpoi.  lib.  Y.  qnaest  5.  [k]  Plin.  lib.  JLXXtV.  c.  S.  Cic.  in  Verr.  II. 
lib.  IT.  96.  [1)  Plin.]ib.  XXXni.e.  If.  (m)  Ibid.  en.  (n)  lbi<L 
lib.  vni.  c.  48.  [o)  Petron. Satjric.  e:  ii.{p]  Mart.  lib.  III.  epigr.  8a, 
V.  7*  {ifi  Ursin.  Append,  ad  Ciaeon.  deTricIin.  117.  (r)  AbontS.noolL 
Plin.  Ub.  ¥IIL  c.  48.   {s)  Ibid.  lib.  XXXYL  c.  nS.  (4  Ibid. 
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^laeinss  (a)^  tasteful! j  arranged  (^).This  triclinium, 

tk  brgest  o£  the  four  in  the  palace  of  Seanrus  (c), 

fvald  eaiilj  contaia  a  table  of  siztj  couches  (d)x  but 

lesddom  brings  together  so  manj  guests;  and  when, 

OQ  {Rat  oecasions  ,  he  iuTites  four  or  five  persons  to 

duwer  (e))  he  eatertains  them  in  the  atrium.  The  eating 

TOM  of  vhich  I  speak  is  used  onl  j  iii  summer ;  he  has 

odos  hr  aatomn^  w  inter  tind  spring  (/),  for  jou  must 

hum  that  the  Bomans  turn  the  change  of  seasons  into 

I  norce  of  losrarj.  His  establishment  is  so  appointed 

tbat  for  each  triclinium  he  has  a  great  number  of  tables 

af  difiEerent  sorts  (g)^  and  each  table  has  its  oirn  service 

and  Its  particular  attendants  (&)• 

IVhile  waiting  for  their  master,  joungslayes  enter- 
ed siBgiiig  (i),  and  iftrewed  over  the  paVemetit  saw^ 
dost  djed  vith  saffron  and  vermil ion,  and  mixed  with  a 
bciUiant  powder  made  fron  lapis  specularis,  or  talc  (/)! 
OEd^  £roin  'OOKOSf  a  house,  were  spacious  halls', 
divided  like  atria  into  tetrajstjle  and  Corinthian  and 
a/so  £g7p!iaa.  They  should  have  the  same  proportions  . 
as  tridinia  hut  on  a  larger  scale,  because  ornamented 
vith  columns,  which  triclinia  tlid  not  admit.  The  <]o^ 
riothian  oeci  had  hut  nne  row  -of  pil  lars  in  the  height,  on 
Mdk  rested  the  architrave  and  Taulted  roof*  The  Egyp- 
tian were  more  splendid,  for  in  them  the  pillars  sup- 
ported a  gallerj  with  a  paved  floor,  open  to  the  sk j,  for* 
ming  a  walk  round  tbe  hallj  and  above  this  lower  t^hge 
rose  a  second  range  of  pillars  t>ne  fourth  less  in  beight, 
which  supported  the  roof.  The  Greeks  had  another 
soitof  oecns  called  cjzioene,  meant  for  summer  use, 

W  PHd.  Joo.  lib.  HI.  tptst  I.  (&)Cicer.  in  y«rr.  Act.  IT.  lib  IV.  14. 
V'  Yttroo.  Satfric.  e«  17.  {d}  Maitial.  lib.  L  epigr.  44.  {e)  Ibid.  lib.  II. 
^-  3S.  (/)  YJIruv.  lib.  tl-  c.  7.  (^    Mart  lib.  VII.  apigr.  48. 
^  14  PcCma.  Satiric,  c.  10.  (Ji  Ibid.c.  id  Mazoic.  c.  XIX 
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looking  to  the  north,  and  when  possible  facing  gardexiir^ 
to  which  thej  opened  bj  folding-doors.  The  picture^ 
gallery,  pinacotheca,  the  library,  bibliotheca,  the  baibs^ 
balneae,  the  exedrae  or  halls  for  conversation  and  the 
general  purposes  of  society,  all  belonged  to  the  internal 
part  of  the  house.  Some  large  houses  had  also  a  gardea, 
hortus  ,  such  as  that  of  Pausa  at  Pompeii;  and  all  hou* 
ses,  great  and  small ,  had  their  domestic  altar,  called 
lararium  because  sacred  to  the  household  gods,  on  which 
the  Paterfamilias  sacrificed  daily*  If  such  were  the  parts 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  the  Imperial  palace  must 
have  had,  as  we  shall  see,  other  important  appendages, 
and  must  have  exhibited  a  preeminent  splendour  coor^ 
.dinate  with  Imperial  grandeur.  All  the  apartments  men- 
tioned  were  on  the  ground  floor,  the  upper  stories  being 
for  the  most  part  left  to  the  occupation  of  slaves,  fireed- 
men,  and  the  lower. branches  of  the  family ,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  terrace,  solarium,  which  was  a 
favourite  resort  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Principles  ^®  subjoin  the  principles  laid  down  by  Yitruvius 

of  Vitru-  for  regulating  the  aspect  of  each  room,  and  the  sort  of 
houses  suited  to  the  different  classes  of  Roman  citizens^ 
^^The  winter  eating  rooms  and  winter  baths  ought,''^ 
says  he,  ^4o  face  the  winter  west,  for  they  are  to  be 
used  in  the  afternoon,  and  require  both  light  aud  heat 
at  that  time  of  the  day.  Bed-chambers  and  libraries 
should  front  the  east,  an  aspect  suited  for  the  belter 
preservation  of  books,  for  the  southern  and  westerly 
winds  are  most  laden  with  moisture,  and  tend  to  gene- 
jrate  damp  and  moths.  The  spring  and  autumn  triclioia 
should  also  look  \o  the  east,  the  summer  triclinium  to 
the  north,  that  the  former  may  enjoy  a  temperate,  the 
latter  as  cool  an  atmosphere  as  can  be  gained.  Picture- 
galleries  and  rooms  for  painting  and  embroidery  should 
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«li» ini  lo  the  norlh,  becanse  the  colours  used  in  this 

waitdmn  tbeir  brilliancj  longer  when  exposed  onlj 

hingaUr  and  constant  light 

Ihe  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  bj  what  rules 
ve  are  to  be  directed  in  laying  out  the  private  parts  of 
hoQsc%  aad  how  thej  should  be  connected  with  the  pub- 
Uicprtjfor  those  parts  are  priyate,  into  which  stran- 
^eoler  not  except  bj  invitation^  as. the  chaniberS| 
taJclinia,  batbs,  and  the  like.  Other  parts  are  commouf 
tadaaj  one  maj  enter  them  uninvited,  m  the  vesti-^ 
kile,  civaediiim  etc  To  inen  of  ordinarj  fortune,  there-t 
lore,  laagnifioent  vestibules,  and  t^blina  and  atria  are 
needless,  for,  instead  of  being  attended  at  borne,  thej 
attend  on  others.  Those  who  sell  their  rural  produce, 
nquire  shops  and  stables  at  the  entrance  of  their  hou- 
ses, gnnaries  and  store-houses  below,  and  other  arrange- 
ssenls  whidi   teed  more  to  use  than  ornament  The 
booses  o(  mooej-lenders ,  and  of  those  who  farm  the 

revettoe,shoQld  be  handsomer  and  secured  irom  attacks^ 
Lavjers  sad  public  speakers  require  more  elegant  ac« 
cooifliodation,  and  rooms  that  maj  receive  a  large  assem* 
Uj.  For  nobles,  who  hold  the  offices  and  honours  of 
the  state,  and  consequently  are  exposed  to  a  crowd  of 
suitors,  regal  vestibules,  high  halls,  and  spacious  peri- 
sljles  are  necessary,  with  plantations  and  extensive  walks 
Uid  out  with  every  attention  to  magnificence.  Thej 
dioald  also  bafe  libraries,  picture  galleries,  and  basi- 
licas, Uid  out  upon  the  scale  of  public  buildings,  for 
ta  their  mansions  are  often  decided  both  public  basiness 
sad  private  suits  (a).^ 

With  regard  to  the  windows  of  the  ancients,  it  is  Windows 
certain  that  in  the  first  century  the  Bomans  were  ao*  ^^^}^^ 

M  Vitrav.  Kb.  ▼!.  c  7. 8. 
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< 

^liiainted  with  the  use  of  glass  lor  windoirs,  for  a  glassi 
wiudo#  vas  found  in  the  suburban  villa  of  Diomede  at* 
Pompeii.  Lactantius,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  thai 
third  centurj,  is  however  the  first  distinct  testimonj  to 
this  effect  Seneca  mentions  the  invention  of  transparent 
windows;  and  his.  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  inven-» 
tion  was  not  antecedent  to  his  own  time:  ^^Quaedam 
nostra  demum  prodiisse  memoria  scimus  ^  nt  specula- 
rionun  usum,  perlucente  testa,  clarum  transmittentium 
lumen,  (a).  Talc  was  also  used  for  tlie  same  purpose; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  splits  into  the  thinest 
laminae  as  well  as  its  transparency  must  have  recom- 
mended  it  for  that  use,  from  which  it  was  called  lapis 
specularisl  Phengites,  from  ^/yyoffr  light,  was  also  em* 
plojed  for  the  purpose;  and  both  are  mentioned  bj 
Plinj  (6).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  glass  chambers,  Qitreae 
camerae^  but  he  is  generally  understood  to  mean  rooms 
lined  or  wainscotted  with  glass,  of  which  we  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  modem  example,  in  1835,  in  the  palace 
^  of  Prince  Palagonia,  near  the  village  of  Bagaria,  about 
ten  miles  from  Palermo. 

« 

CHAP.  X. 

OK  TBS  AacBincnrBB.or  tbs  AMim-aoKAiis. 

Aaeient  ^®  orders  of  architecture  and  the  laws  by  which 

architee*     they  are  governed  are  universally  recognised  as  trans* 

Cvdopean  '''^'^  ^  ^^  ^7  ^^^  Ancients;  but  ancient  Greece,  the 
or  Pelat-    inventress  of  architectural  science ,  has  left  us  no  trea<* 

ate  and        ||^^  ^^  architecture,  no  historial  account  of  those  mas- 

£truscan         ... 

walls.  si^e  and  imposing  and  venerable  structures  of  remote 

(a)  Ep.  90.  (b)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  ai.  45.  4^ 
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mti^utj^  of  which  slie  still  possesses  considerable  re^ 
■iflsj  and  the  treatise  of  Yitruyiu^,  the  onl j  treatise 
SB«diilecliire  which  has  reached  u&  from  the  Bomans, 
kveter  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  state  of  the  art  in 
Us4iiy,aadasa  maaaal  of  scientific  principle,  contains 
no  iclmiee  to   architectaral  skill  pretiouslj  to  the 
iaiaCHii  of  the  arts.  For  the  architectural  styles  ante- 
nbr  to  that  period  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  remains 
ofaneieBt  stmctores^  which  still  survive ,  and  are  as 
iapressive  for  the  soliditj  of  their  construction  and  the 
Diassive  grandear  of  their  parts  as  thej  are  venerable 
for  the  extreme  anti<|uitjr  which  tfiey  boast.  In  Borne 
and  its  vicinitj  the  stjles  of  ancient  architecture  to  be 
fi>und  aie  the  two  stages  of  the  Gjclopeaa  or  Pelas^c 
and  the  Etruscan.  The  Cjclopean,  in  its  first  stage,  is 
the  reiaolesl  stjle  known ,  and  designates  a  structure 
composed  of  huge  poljgonal  masses  of  rock,  piled  upon 
eachodifeT  without  anj  artificial  adaptation  of  their  sides, 
hot  With  the  interstices  at  the  angles  filled  up  with  smal* 
ler  sloaes.  It  is  called  Cjclopean  from  the  Gjclops,  the 
iabled  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  mjthological  charac^ 
ters  supposed  to  have  been  the  workmen  of  Vulcan ,, 
chiefl  J  employed  in  fabricating  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
The  second  stage  of  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic   is  an 
evident  improvement  on  the  first,  the  sides  of  the  poly  • 
gonal  Uocks  of  stone  being  fitted  to  one  another  so  as 
to  present  externally  an  unbroken  surface.  The  Etrus- 
can style  consists  of  parallelograms  laid  together  in 
horixontal  courses  with  more  or  less  regularity.  Cement 
was  not  used  in  any  of  these  buildings,  tlie  massiveness 
of  the  materials  rendering  it.  superfluous,  had  even  its 
ase  been  knoirn  to  the  builders. 

Of  the  first  or  rudest  style  one  of  the  most  an-  First  style 
(«ol specimens  is  seen  at  Cora,  the  walls  of  which  are 
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poTtiallj  bailt  of  altogether  unhewen  blocks^  a  cdnstnio 
lioa  cbeVal  vitk .  tbe  fouadatioa  of  the  city  in  the 
jear  1^70  .B  C,  the  period  of  the  second  arriTal  of 
the'  Pelasgiaas  (a).  In  the  same  st jle  are  the  walls  of 
the  citadel  of  Tlrjas,  in  the  plain  of  Argos  ,  said  to 
have  been  built  bj  the  Cjclops  for  Praetu^,  iing  of 
Argos,  whose  reign  is  placed  bj  the  chronQlbgj  of 
Blair  abcMit  the  jear  i37&B.  C ,  that  is  about  90  jears 
after  the  fonndatioa  of  Cora.  That  the  walls  of  Tirjns 
existed  befdre  the  time  of  Homer  is  certain^  for,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad,  he  characterises  Tirjna  as  tbe 
walled  citj:  TijwBca  tl  Xii)ULhnC!» '^  and  the  identilj 
of  the  extistiog  ruins  with  the  fortifications  which  exci- 
ted the  poet'^s  admiration  in  their  integrifj,  is  evi* 
denced  by  their  pristine  rudeness- and  solidity.  The  line 
iot  wall  includes  a  circuit  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  approximates  in  form  to  a  plirallelogram ,  deeplj 
indented  on  one  side*  It  had  three  gates,  the  principal 
one  of  Which  was  flanked  by  a  solid  tower,  and  was  ac- 
cessible only  by  a  flight  of  steps.  One  of  the  entrances 
has  a  gallery  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  coye^ 
red,  as  in  the  great  pyramid^  by  immense  stones  pla* 
ced  one  on  each  side,  and  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  in 
the  centre;  Seventeen  centuries  ago  these  walls  were  thus 
described  byPausanias:^^The  walls,  the  only  part  which 
remains,  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cyclopes. 
Th^  are  composed  of  unhewn  stones ,  Xfflw  iprgw  ^ 
so  large  that  the  smallest  of  them  could  not  be  moved 
from  its  place  by  a  pair  of  mules*  Other  stones  have  been 
inserted  between  them.  In  order  that  the  large  blocks 
might  adhere  the  better  (by*  The  largest  observable  of 
these  blocks  is  nine  feet  six  inches  long,  foar  feet 

(a)  See  lodei^  Cora,  (b)  Lib.  IL  c.  aS* 


y^ti  nd  three  fis^l  4en  iiieb«i  deep;  the  ^average  dU 

JMMfis  afie  about  ee.vefl  ieet  bj  thoei^/  Judging  firom 

Ae^watk^erdiai^taoed  blocks^  tbe-walb  seem  to  hem 

hedk  akNif  sistji.&et  high;  but  ibeif  prcbetti  freate^ 

ba^ia  about  feuty?  tbitee:  fiaet  (a).  • 

Of  ibe  aeeoiid  alage  of  the'  Q|ratapeai»>  or  Pelaagic  Sooood 

•trk«bafeiUastfatioiia,aUoia  Cora,  whew  IbeiialU  cJdop« 
futidif  oansist  oi[  dressed  poljgonal  blodf.^  ajIMe-  style. 
Ian  aicribadJo^  tb^  eolQnuation  bj  Sjijiu$^.33&  yean 
aiker  fbe  ibmidalion  of  that  ciijj^aadids^.iia  A^  re* 
Mof;  of  Ibe  <^  p^nrad  Hyeenat  '^  of  Horner^  aituaie  dear 
TirTOt  J  Old  disttfignisbed  bj  bim ,  for.  th^  eabodleoo^ 
of  its  b^ildingi,  as  S$tiiUimmoXUfC/0.{b).  like  Cora,  - 
Mycenae  9  which  uraa  greeted  hj  Perseus  in  the  ffis^    * 
tSOftBia,  i  20.  jMRs  ^fter  Cora  and  ab^nt  80  yfeirs 
afiasTiryna,  pfese^ts.itlustrationsof  bpt|l«8»agj|s.;  l^« 
diegeaierpaftofthe  walkcoiMistspf  ppljgoaatibI<M;)ks, 
well  to^  to  eacb,otber^  and  tl^ere  is.also.ai^.,ifiprqxir 
nalioa^to  regular  nvuffpij  c^  bcwfl,  stone  (f),  They 
iu>w.  cposktof  an:irsegi^ai:'eipiclosur^:oJrabQ9i,3^         .    .      T 
220  jaads^  la  the  eastern  side  isja  ren^acbable  gfle,  cal  •?       • .    •     » 
W  •*  the  gate  of  Lions^  '^  from  two  Kons  fUjdelj  sculp-  *  "* 

tared  in  relief  over  tbe  Uniet^  and  Qoni^M'Uting  the 
most  ancient  accredit^^  P^^ce  of  saulptu^a  in  Qreece. 
Eocipides  speaks  of  tliese  walla  as  built  in  the  jPhaenician 
Biannei:  («))  a  cjrconistance  wbich  fiiyours  the  opinion 
that  the.  Gjdo^  bad  been  originaKj  Phoenician  arti- 
feess^  Among  tbe  mins  of  Hjcenae  is  the  Ireasury  of 
Atrews,  externally  a  mound  of  earthy  but  internally  ij 
areolar  stmctore  fifty  feet'  in  diameter,  composed  of 
connea  of  bnge  Uocks,  each  conrse  projecting  over  the 

■ 

H  e«ir»Argeli0p.5&   in  lb.  b.  V.  5^9  (c?)  Hasbf  f » Tnrsk 
*^v4i.6f««Gep.  S14.  {d^  Here  Fnreas,  944. 
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under  one  until  Marly  meeftng  at  the  top,  whidi  if  ibul  a 
in  bj  Btooes  of  huge  dimennoos.  M^Mte  was  tn  into*  z 
resting  roio  ia  the  time  of  lliaeydides,  iM  years  be-  :j 
fore  the  Christian  era;  and  be  has  left  tjm  a  dcseriptioii  i 
of  the  gate  of  Lions,  as  has  also  Bainaantas,  whose  brief  i 
'  notice  ik  applicable  to  it  as  it  still  exists:  ^  A  gate-way,  « 
,  ;  over  wftlch  stand  lions  and  olbei^  parts  of  ihew^l  are  i 
stilt  lefk  (e).^  The  walls  of  Uanthnea  in  Arcadia,  o(  Che*  ,^ 
rona^a  in  Baeotia,  and  the  Onyx  or  place  of  popular  as*  ^ 
seniblies  >in  Athens  are  further  fllasiratioiis  'elf  ^this  , 
middle  style^  as  are  also  liei^tnl  cities  in  the  Ticinily  of 
Borne',  such  as  Praeneste,  Norba,Segni  etc.      -     ^    '    ^ 
TheEtrat-  OflM  thirdat^le  ah'^i^^^  ^aWi^aaid, 

^°  '  ^  ^  is  Tisible  at  Mycenae  ;  bnt  itA  Etrdiicin  dcfkiofnkiatioo  ^ 
Soffidently  iddieates  its  Italian  cflntradterj-and  accor- 
dtngty  we&nd  itekemplified  in  the  walls  bf  the  Etruscan 
cities  of  Gortona ,  Fiesole ,  Luna ,  Populonia ,  Todi , 
Y6lteEraete.,aswellasintheEtruscan  edifites  of  Rome. 
Haying  thus  gknbed  at  the  dcTelopement  of  architec- 
Theorderi  (oral  skill  pretidusly  to  the  iurention  of  the  ails,'.we 
oi  arcniieo-  .^^^  |)rocced  to  trace  the  introduction  and'  application 
of  the  ordeirs  df  architecture  by  the  Romans  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  decline.  The  most  ancient  Roman 
inouumenl  in  which  wcf  find  the  brders  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios ,  which  existed  A.  D«  Q  L/ii  ;  its  under 
floor,  which  served  as  a  basement,  terminates  externally 
with  a  solid  frieze,  surmounted  by  the  order  of  decora- 
tion, of  which  a  half  column  of  the  same  stone  and  of 
(he  Ionic  order,  with  an  Attic  base,  still  remains  j  and 
in  the  interior  was  found,  the  sarcopliagus  of  Scipio 
Rarbatus,  now  In  the  Vatican,  which  presents  triglyphs 

(«)  BUt  lib.  II.  c.  i5. 
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waimelofta\y  decmted  wUUi  roBettes  add  dealingf , 

lit  a  perfect  Doric  entaUitave)'  proofs  demooslntive 

ifAtt  knovfadge  a&d  appIiioatioiL  of  the  Drnno  and  Io*> 

lie  M^Ms  ilk  Bcinie  ia  dtt^middlef  orihei^coitajjr  of 

Am  oIj.  We-ludre^  othet  illuitnlMia.  oCthftBonc  or« 

6tt  ai(be  ton  pie*  oC  .Matuiai  isi.  ikftfonuL  afildriain^  ill 

At  poitico*  oC'  the-.  Mbolarioip^  thft  toidi>of  3ibdas| 

ik  AntrwgfVi^  eC  porftieds;of  the:  lhMtte*oC  Blnrcellitt^ 

ad  aTlbetFlttrfaaiamphitheaiDo^  4iiid;of  ilitf  bjlie'ofw 

der itfi  Ae  lelnplesjdf 'Hopaiiadi  Pictj^ in  M  taiM  fii* 

ran.  OiitoQttiBy  ofiFQifiaa^Yirilss.tttWpoiii(B'lU>Uo^ 

m  thfeUBBoad:  gMigar  of  the  Ihaalrt^ofMMPBttusand  the 

Flanaft  MiphlllittfirewjOrihe^OnrtiiiluBaoffdlnc  d» 

UMte it^dke^ flio6l  anoient: specimen. iil. Bomejr bat  itiat 

Ibe eder^ad. Iieeta. bng*  fcefiiMre*  known  le-ifa^-  >tfofwans 

ii  •llBilsd.bT^thfe  porlicQ^oF  Gneoa  OctaYiilsj  itf^  had 

kceik  ideisild   witk.  kioiica*   Godoibian;  cipilais  and 

wkidkbeikROiececledA.'  B^C«  ASCybj/the'templfaB  of 

Fortme  al  Fibsenes%  oT  Castor^  Md*  Pdllu-  «i  Gora^ 

asd  ortbe^  Sib;!;;  a&;  it  is:  calllfid;  at-  Ti^iXl  Ftoai  th^aa 

lads  it  appaen^that,.  during  the^  RepoUii^,r  tbe^  Romans 

knev^CE-at  le^t  emplbjed  bot  Uifee^idtBrs.*e£tocbit60A 

ton^  the:  Doriey  Idnic).  and  Gorinthiate;!  and  <  Aisi  the 

G»rinlfciett.  wm-  pcobaUj  inliodooed.  last;'T&e  OPkiseaq 

order  at.  a^fer  ibwuLin.an]nand[edt  edifice-noc-  mentio« 

ncd  bj  aa^  aacient:  «rite^,.e■d  appeanfc  iheceCaf e  to  be 

a  aMdaofrinsenlion;  likidtha'composite  ord0r,;of  whidi 

Ike  aeai  ancient  specimen,  ia  Borne  ia.  the  4roh  oC  Ti4 

las,  ieaeaeLj  a  ebidbinationof  the  IdojcTohtteawiib 

tte  GarinliaiL  capitd  ^  pcohablj  «•  Roman  inveolibn. 

The  three  Grecian  ordan.  had  been  at  first  impli*  Depariere 
ollj  adopted  by  Ihe  Romans  in  all  ikair  sefcritj.  In  ''<'"'- 
tkm  the  gentua  of  Gceeoe  had  established  the  nnertiiig 
CBMBS  which  define  architeelaral  excellence^  and  antin 
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cipaCe :  tUt  bbfecU  *  of  iiW  Mkbil ;  *  iiut  ifaan  ^ 
imllalivefijretiefBfaiiibilJoliJioiiivenlftiol^iifirqqQ^ 

4nlsbke&  iinnbfaUoin  lor:  wadei\oiUmnAid  f^MMmgiy 
we  findtiiat  ibe  Hbttad^)  actoli  wfonhjn  tbe  rdkuitibfli 
of  Repifflmn  liiseiplkifeiiii^'  tbe  ibflOforfiisMii  opo* 
leooe laodi imuaj^  4bskldime8 '  W«nHq&b|Cfll>tbcf 'i«^e(ily 
of  Vtti-  Grteiab ' ohktti ,  fo^  ^ jiutMUate  tf()r>  fhiiir  cfitfsi^ 
btBtrtj]ttptofasloii!6f'*ibeietrh0i4MiokliM^  Thli  lie- 
pvanid  Usle  ifo'tmA  its  conivoilnii  tjootia  tlM  iDoift^sJiiirsA 
ofiRoro^  U«itho)aaUieI>ipin|  cT  »mai>t|iliirti  ^fi^red 
)lie,iafcliiteelusid  delailii;.'anrfritfieIfiorie  oF'tlii^VxAMi- 
•ckfti  Qompbral  ;#)lb  ^tbat 6f  tb^Btfrtbeaom  kmnP  diibdii 
ar>Mbteot!.o«db6'TbeJofldi  O^lbn^  Mgnlar 

ltoltiteii}^nd.lb#  GbriBlbianrcohniniiiwatroppvfaMdtibj  ^ 
nopilal^ofidiif ropoiiionatt  ie^btL  Tbdljr^aUo'  iMed  i 
htdei%6  tbe  I)iD«ic.to^o,.atid)oroWde4  'Urftb><jridfoA^aiitl 
bne  <4ith|  ninote  Be8ovalioii*\  STbe  foliage  of  ^tW  eapiftls 
of  ibQiPtelbaon  cMfra^led!  wth  4bal  of  tfai  led^ple  of 
ibe^SikjlfilAtiiar  oeJledvidTkoUi  and  Half  of  Gaaiol- 
ipd  jPioUM  9t:CQl|»,!evihe€ii  the  garoiriiig'taaltoiibx^otttf- 
ffieot  in  tb^  rej^of  AufptaitmiTbistarfte^was  qoi^ 
oa  fbe  fgit9e999]  uader,  TiberilM^  If  eio^add  thd' JFSam,-  as 
mt  8f erim  Itbe  cohiaitnm^  the  arch  of  Tieva>4hdtbe  tem^ 

ple4>fiFal2*^iiad,altb6ttgbaoip€Wbat|'epresieit'lrf  T/a«> 
jaa^  tt  waafost^ed  into  noxious  maturifty  aodm  Adrtao, 
the . Aatooinei^-  Sever lu  and  .<3aracaIla/Bstweea  tbe  ar« 
cliitectlire:ubder  .the,Fla?uiand  Scf ^o»  riiove  exfets 
ibiKmatkod  difference^. that, i although  too  omammcat^ 
ibedibeling  of  tbe  fohnef'  period  is*  ^jOpmtAfex^ 
cuted^-  )dbereias.  that  ofifa^  latter  se^ms  a*  series  of  ^et*^ 
} ,  r  *  forhtiobs  bjriaseflts^a  defect'sobseqnently  on  the  increase, 
as!n)aj  be  observed  in  the  arch  df  Gdlienus^'tbe  batW 
of  DiocletiaD,' tbe  basilic  and  areh  of  Coilsfiiaifnef,'and 
iheitoinbaof  S.  Oelen  and  S*  Constantia. 


ftfuog  tbos  biieflj  lioticed  ihe  sfcjles'^nd  orders  The  wuiks 
cftfcttectaie  among  lb#  Bofiuiis^.kfi  iwU  «i  the  miare^  ^f  ^^^^ 
nil  Mcd  in  their  eoMitoxAuk  aod  dfrcohitoi,  i we  ihall  ' 

Mv  fieseirt  to  tbe  reader  a-  synopsis  4F  iUeir  ptaotical 
appUcaboB  as  illvskrated  b/  ihe  remaiaidg  oioiifaiifceBtS) 
cUnf jiag  them  chrcmologidilly '  uader  tbe  worka  of  tiie 
Vi^if  of  die  BepuUic^  of  .the  Empure,  of  tbe  nsiddle 
9gei,  Mod  0t  modem  B0aie«  Tbe  few  wocha  efthe  hings  ^ 

MA  eliU  reoiaia  ase:  -—  I.  Tbe  Hamertime  prison^         . 
haOft  hj  Ascva  ]IartBas.2«Tfae  TolliaBuoi  and  the  walk 
efBome,  boilt  bj  Sendiu  TuUias*  3.  Tbe  Qbaca  Hax^ 
iaa  aed.Mi^oimiilg  ^^Jj  buUt  bj  Tacqnin  tbe  Ptotid. 
In  these  edtfiees.the  stones  emplojed.  in  tbe  external 
walla  are,  in  the  prison,  the  dark-brown  lidioidal  tufa  of 
the  Capitol;  in  tbe  vestigea  of  tbe  walls  of  Serrim  Till- 
fins  hchiad  the  ebnrbh  of  ibe  Yieloria)  the  grej  granular 
ta£a  oC  ^  <}iiirinal;  and  in  the  deaeaand  adjoining 
(piaf,  fKuicipallj  dark->hrownt«£i  mixed  wi(h  peperino, 
gahme  stone  and  travertin..  The  Avdiitectnre  is  Etma- 
<an ;  tbe  stones  jire  alwajs  ent  in  oblong  cubic  blocks 
eanonJj  disposed,  with  Uie  joinings  not  nnfreqoentlj 
£dlii^  oae  oier  tbe  otb«B}  and  tbe  anoer  ma^  consists 
of  broken  flint  stones.  Sneh  wese  4be  peouliar  cbarao- 
teristios  of  ibe  works  of  «the  kings;  and  anj  wall  dif- 
fierenlly  eonstraeted  must  necessarik^  he  referred  to  a 
diffesent  epoch.  i 

The  xemainiBg  works  of  the  BepnUic  belong  to  of  tbe 
its  latter  period,  that  is  from  A.Ua365  to  A.U.a71f,  ^V^i^ 
tbe  year  of  tbe  battle  of  PbtlippL,  there  being  no  Tes- 
tis of  the  works  of  the  preceding  period,  that  is,  from 
1.0.  C  2&S  to  A.  U;  G  365,  andiat^e^—  f.  Yelligesof 
tbe  walls  erected  on  tbie  Capitol  bj  Camillos,  irbicb 
ojst  behind  the  palace  of  tbe  ConserTators,  a  work  of 
A. E  C  368,  of  which  Uij  sajs^  ^*Opuf  td  ip  bac 
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magsifitentia  tirbis  conspicieadom  (a).^  '%.  Tht  tomb 
ef  the  Seipios,  which. odaled  A*  U« C  &AS.  3.  The  aqiie* 
dod  of  the  Anio  Vetna^  ^Uti:.  U«  C  £81.  A.  The  fem^ 
pie  of  Hope  Built  in  the  foram  Olilorium  bj  Giktinas 
about  A.  U.  G.  BOO.  B.  The  temple  i>f  M atota,  in  the 
aame  forum,  llttilt  A.  U.  C  559.  6.  The  temple  of  Ptetj^ 
alio  is  the  forum  Olilorium^  built  A.  U  G  571.  7.  The 
Mercian  arcpiediMt,  built  A.  U.  G  60S.  8.  The  temple 
of  Hercules  GuttoS)  near  the  piana  Gesariniycdmpleted 
hj  SjUa  A.  U.  G  '671  9.  l!he  labiilariam^  built  hj 
GatulttS  A.  TJ.  C:67&  10«  The  Fabrlcian  bridge,  erec* 
ted  A.  U:  G  692.  i  i.  The  tomb  ^f  Bibuliis,  a  work  of 
the  same  epoch.  12.  Pom  pays  theatre  erected  A.  U. 
G  701. 13.  The  lomb  of  Cecilia  Hetella,  built  at  the 
same  period.  f£»  The 'gardenst>fSaUust,  who 'died  un* 
der  Augustus,  but  whorconstmcied  his  -gaidens  lifter  his 
«etura  Irom  the  gOTemment  of  Africa,  and  before  the 
death  of  Caesar,  which  occurred  A.  U.  G  710.  In  all 
these  edifices ,  up  to  the  erection  of  ¥omjmj\  theatre^ 
were  used  the  stones  ^lieadj  mentioned^  tmt  in  large 
cubes,  biit  with  thisunifopn  difference  of  tsonstanction 
that  the  josnmgB  weref  fall  one  over  the  other.  In  the 
taftularium  the  cub^  "are  altematrij  disposed  longitu* 
dinallj  and  latitudtmSly,  ^  new  construction,  whidi  we 
also  find  in  the  tomb  of  Gectlsa  Metellli  j  but  in  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  the  intermediate  walls  wre  built  of 
tufa  cul  in  imdl  iredges,  ^  donstmction  which  Y itru- 
▼iua  calls,  t>/w^re/ictt2aftf«,  because.extemalljpresea- 
ting  the  appearance  of  an  extended  neL  This  is  the  first 
apecimen  of  it  which  we  meet;  It  was  preceded  bj  the 
opus  inctrtwnai  yitruTius,  so' called  because  not  pre- 
senting regular  iingles;  and  in  Pomjpeys^s  theatre  we 
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obiaie  the  Iraastlion  from  the  oae  to  the  other  eon^ 
KmdiM^  the  wedges  not  heing  anaoged  with  that  r^u» 
hnlEf  ditch  ilfubseqaentlj  attaiaed.  The  opua  incertum 
aad  epos  leticoliitoin  «re  bolh  huilt  of  the  local  stone^ 
af  rata  ia  Borne,  peperino  ia  Albaao,  Gahine  stone^  at 
Gaibu^lWKeUui  stone  at  Tasculam,  flint  atoae  lit  Praer 
Bote,  and  IniTerliii  at  T&toIL  The  interior  of  the  tomb 
orGBoGa  Hetella,  buiU  A.  U.  G.  70 1  ^  if  the  mpst  an- 
finaHpacuBea  exifliag  of  Boman  briek-work;  the  bricks 
are  thin  and  veil  disposed,  but  shorter  than  those  fonnd 
ia  adificcs  of  a  later  date. 

The  imperial  edifices  remaining  are  more  nnmeroqs,  of  ths 
md  dflOe  from  A.  U  C  722,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  mpirr, 
Adiom,  to  A.  U.  C.  H63  «>  A.  D-  il09)  the  year  of  the 
finl  saoeage  of  Borne  by  the  Goths.  They  are:  —  U  Uq* 
dcr  Angostos  ^  the  aqoednct  of  the  Julian  water  at  the 
potta  S.  Loreaso,  the  pantheon  and  baths  of  Agripp^, 
tbetn^ple  of  Japiter  ToaanS)  the  portico  of  OctaTia, 
the  theatre  o(  llarcelius  and  the  mausoleum  of  Angus- 
iBft  lo  ail  these  works  are  employed  indiscriminately 
ngolar  blocks  of  stone,  the  best  brick-work,  triangular 
bricks  with  large  tile  binders,  and  opus  reticulatum.; 
cement  is  used  in  small  quantity*  2.  To  the  ^eign  of 
Tiberias  belong  the  temples  of  Geres  and  Proa^rpine, 
of  GoBoord,  and  the  Praetorian  camp:  the  bridk-worii 
of  the  camp  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Augustan  era, 
ia?e  that  die  triangolai?  biicks  are  shorter;  and  tba  door- 
ways  present  the  most  perfect  masonry,  being  .bui}t  of 
thin  bridis  so  closely  set  that  the  inter? als  between  tliem 
are  acaicely  perceptible.  3.  To  the  em  of  Qandios  belpng 
Us  afoeduct,  the  Anio  Kova  and  the  moaumeqt  of  the 
F^t*^  MHS^'^)  ^  ^^^^^  ^  blocks  of  local  s^ne,  es^cept 
^  channel  of  the  Anio  Bora,  which  consists  of  brick- 
voAand  opus  mticolatoiti*  d«  Of  the  timeof  Hero  we 
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bave  Ae  remains  of  4m  golden  faoase  on  the  Palatine 
and  Esqniline,  and  of  his  aqueduct  on  the  Goelian,  of 
anperior  brick-worh.  5.  The  era  of  the  Flatli  has  trans* 
mtCted  to  us  the  colosseum,  begun  bj  Vespasian  and 
finished  1^  Titos  and  Dbmitien^and  the  forum  of  Rerra 
and  arch  of  Tifns^  credited  bj  Domitian.^Qf  the  works 
t>(  Tnfjan  there  remafin  bis  forum  and  acfdednct ,  the 
former  t>niit  off  blocks  of  stone  and  bricks,  the  latter 
f>('opus  reticttiatum  and  brick-work,  both  perfect  mo- 
dels of  masonrj.  7.  Of  the  works  of  Adrian  we  have  the 
substructions  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  'Rome,  and 
bis  mausoleum,  the  brick  masonrj  of  both  of  which  is 
regular  and  good-,  but  inferior  to  that -of  the  time  of 
Trajan.  8.  To  the  era  of  Antoninus  Pius  belongs  his 
temple  on  the  via  Sacra,  and  to  that  of  Marcus  Anrelius 
his  edumn 'in  the  piassa  Golonna,  both  buihof^arge 
•blocks,  and  etinoing  the  same  diligence  of  execution 
«bsemble  in  the  works  of  the  preceding  times;  but  in 
-the  fmck-work  and  opus  reiiculatum  of  the  viHa  of 
Antoninus  Pins  at  Lorinm,  near  caltd  di  Goido.  twelTe 
miles  from  Borne  on  the  Ailrdian  wajr,  we  find  evident 
indications  of  deilerioralien  in  both  constructions.  9.  To 
Ihe  era  'of 'Septtmius  Seyerus  and  Curacatla  belong  re- 
pairs of  the  pantheon ,  portico  of  Octaria ,  temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  and  -other  edifices,  'and  -also  the  trium- 
phal and  monumental  arches  of  th^PorumBoarium  and 
Roman  Forum  with  the  aqueduct  and  baths  of  <!!anicalla, 
all  of  which  exhibit  the  decline  of  the  arts  eyen  in  the 
'  qoantit J  of  mortar  used  between  the  bricks.  Hie  subs^ 
truction  of  the  hill  of  S.  Balbina,  to  th^  rear  of  the 
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batlis,  is  the  last  specimen  ofopnsreticnlatim  with  brick 
binders,  of  which  we  know  with  eertatntj  the  epoch. 
10.  Tiie  remains  of  the  Yarian  gardens,  behind  the 
basilic  of  $•  Groce  in  Gerusalemme,  furnish  a  specimen 
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«f  ikmode  of  oonstruclioii  under  HeliogabalaS)  as  do 
fim  ot  the  Alexaadriaa  batlis  and  aqueduct  under  bis 
meemat  JUeBsnder  Sevems^  all  indicating  ^  bj  tlie 
inegularitj  of  the  bricks  and  the  quantitj  of  tbe  xnor^ 
ttf,  Ik  rapid  decline  o(  tlie  arts.  11.  That  decline  ap- 
fnadbs  its  coasQmmatioQ  in  the  arches  of  Gallieniis 
nd  CnHtantHie  ^  in  the  sepnichres  of  S.  Hi^len'and 
S«CbBslantia,aDd  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian  and' Cons* 
talne,  all  erected  at  the  dose  of  the  tliird  and  begin* 
■iag  of  the  fourth  oentortes  of  our  era;  the  blocks  of 
■aiUe  with  which  the  arches  are  faced  are  not  .wanting 
ineiactaess  of  adjustment,  but  are  often  smaller  than 
those  of  the  preceding  epochs;  and  the  masonry  of  the 
ha^  eoosista  of  irregular  bricks,  taken,'  it  would  seem, 
fntk  other  edifices;  while  the  tiles  no  longer  present 
the  pnoutife  dimensions,  and.  the  masses  of  nftortararb 
often  thicker  than  the  inlerviening  bricks  12*  Finallj, 
tn&epanle  S.  Bartolomeo.  or  of  Gratian:  and .  the  tepaics 
of  the  Gtj  Wis  bj  Honotius  j  in  M3j  we  have  specif* 
mens  ofibe  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  the  se« 
coad  period  of  tbe  IV«  and  the  first  period  of  the  Y. 
ceaiufj.  The  bridge  and  gales  are  built  of  square  blocks 
oi  tiavertin,  irregular  in  their  exiemal  dimensions,  as 
if  taken  from  other  edifices^  and  iil-adjusted;  and  tli^ 
briek^-work  «f  the  walls ,  as  repaired  bjr  him  ,  i)i  of  a 
Uill  woBse  chamcter  than  that  of  the  baths  aboTe  men* 
lionad,  bein  g  built  of  fragments  hastilj  thrown  together, 
aad  sometimes  disposed  in  anfdulattng  strata. 

Besides  tbe  toodes  of  construction  already  indicated.  Note, 
that  is,  ihe  cubic ,  uocertain,  reticulated  and  brick,  ite 
£nd  in  tbe  time   of  tbe  decline  wM$  constructed  of 
paniellepipeds  of  local  stone  and  bricks  in  alternale 
siral^,  as  in  thq  circus  of  Bomulus  and  the  adjoiRiog 
riliicss;  but  this  mode  of  coostruction  had  been  known 
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at  aa  earlier  period ,  for  there  are  specioieftf  of  it  la 
the  Ttlla  of  Adrian  near  Ttvoli«  DuriAg  the  middle  agcis 
it  was  much  in  use,  for  want  of  bricks;'  and  as  tbm 
Saracens  then  sirajed  empioe,  it  is  g^nenllj  celled  Sara* 
cenic.  It  was  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec-» 
tion;  and  of  it  we  have  a  good  specimen  in  tbie  mtna  of 
the  Gaetani  £>rtifications  near  the  tomb  of  €ecilui  Me-- 
telle,  built  in  the  XIIL  centnrj;  . 
^o^Im  After  the  epoch  of  Honorius  the  walls  of  Boaae 
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m'ddla        present  sure  exemplifications,  in  their  multiplied  re^ 
ages.  pairs,  of  the  modes  of  construction  in  use. in  the  sue* 

ceeding  centuries  down  to  the  present  day.  Hios  tlao 
Pihcian,  the  Latin,  the  Appian  and  the  .Ostian  g)stes, 
restored  or  rebuilt  in  the  YL  centorj ,  present  great 
exactness  in  the  adjustment  of  the  blocka  of  triireitio; 
but  the  bridL-work  of  Che  same  centuiy  is  of  Tery  infe* 
rior  construction,  as  maj  be  seen  in  the  repairs  of  tbe 
walls  between  the  gate  of  S.  John  and  the  Latin  gate, 
in  the  external  parts  of  the  church  of  S.  Hartino  a'^Honti, 
and  in  S.  Lawrence,  outside  the  walls,  all  works  of  the  Vl. 
centurj.  The  repairs  of  tbe  walls  bj  Giregorj.  IIL  and 
Adrian  1.,  in  tbe  VIIL  centurj,  present  alternate  strata 
of  brick  fragments  and  tufa ,  as  do  also  the  porch  of 
S.C3tmenrs,  the  external  walls  of  S.  Maria  in  Gosmedin^ 
and  the  front  part  of  S.  Lawrence  outside  the  walls.  The 
semaining  walls  of  the  reciato  Leoniano  are  Saracenic; 
and  the  church  of  the  SS.  Quattro  Goronati,  on  the  Goe- 
lian,  rebuilt  bj  Paschal  IL  in  the  XIL  centurjr,  tbe 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trasteyere  rebuilt  by  Innocent  IL 
in  tbe  same  centurjr  ^  tbe  churches  of  S«  John  at  the 
Latin  gate,  S»  SaWatore  ddle  Goppelle^  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  the  towers  de^Gonti,  del  Grille  and  delle  Mili- 
nie,  erected  in  tbe  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  A*  D.  1207, 
are  all  well  built  of  bricks  taken  from  other  edifieea 
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nd  Oil  tato  regular  form.  The  SaveUi  fSiurtfeaft  on  the 

iiMtiaey  edjoining  the  church  o£  S^  Sabina^  built  ia 

ieima  of  Hooorios  IIL,  about  A«  IX  4285,  the  Onioi 

filaee,  nised  on  the  mina.of  the  theatre  of  M*reeUu% 

mi  the  Geetani  fortresa  buHt,  as  we  said,  ia  the  XIIL 

eeatwj^are  evidences  of  the  return  to.  the  Saracenic  in 

dnt  ceatary.  Tbe  Saiaceoic  tonstmclion  edntinned  dn- 

img  the  XIY.eentoij^.afteriviiioh  bricks  and  stones 

van  taken  indiscrimin^telj  wherCfer  ihej  were  found, 

ad  used  wilbonl  anj  order,  as  maj  be  seen  in  that 

pnt  of  the  Senalor^s  palace  built  bj  Boniiace  IX.  A. 

IX  iUQj  and  hj  Julius  IL  A*  D.  1512,  in  the  Venetian 

palace  ,  bailt  bj  Paul  II.,  in  the  church  of  &  Titus, 

vrimUtbj  Sixtos  iy»,a(irmAonljirregularI]^butweak^ 

Ij  constructed ,  lor  instead  of  pomdana  ^  tbe  use  of 

vhtch  was  dien  lost,  oommbn  sand  and  even  earth  ar^ 

used  in  fbtm  Sot  ceibenL  That  •edifices  erected  at  tbe  nwMlt 

^mus  en  of  the  Fine  Arts ,  in  modem  timis ,  the 

raigfn  of  Jnlios  IL,  should  be  the  weakest  and  the  worst 

eoosfraded  buildings  in  Borne  ma j  exqite  surprise , 

botittmlj^ne  among  the  manj  proofs  on  ivcord  that 

the  Ufaenl  do  not  aWajs  condescend  to  walk  band  in 

hand  with  ibe  Hecbantc  Arts.  The  first  speeiinen  of  a 

BMdem  ^Bsce  built  in  Bome  of  new  briclLS  is  the  eite- 

rior  of  tbe  Siatine<]faapd^  erected  bjSixtus  lY.  in 

the  XY.  eenlnrj.  Modem  Bome  dates  from  the  XTL 

emturj,  and  tbe  revirai  of  the  arts  from  the  pontificate 

of  Jnlios  IL  Hodem  bricks  then  began  to  be  baked  in 

{rent  qnantities,  nnd  differ  from  the  -ancient  in  form, 

mannfiscluse  and  sise,  being  square,  made  of  the  clajr 

of  the  Yatican  bills,  and  nerer  formed  into  large  tiles 

(a  serre  as  binders.  Hie  Boman  college,  the  professed 

Wesa  of  the  Gesik,  and  the  church  of  S«  Maria  de^JHonti 

•Ripecimeiif  of  tbe  architecture  of  the  XYL  centlury, 


architec* 
ture. 
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wbicdi'maj  vie  witk  the  best  vemains  of  antiquity 'io 
regularity  br  cionstiiaciien.  In  the  XVH.  century  tfa 
regular  construction  ^alr  generally  ebamtonbtl^  «ndi|^la 
lering  was  adopted  bs  is  still  the  cake  ^Wftb  this  dif— 
fefence,  however^  that  in  the  XVIL  denCnty  diera  ms 
jio  selection  of  materials  mbdeTor  the  external  wM»  ^ 
whereas  in  theXVUU'centuiy^aadatprfesent,  ftagmenis 
'Of'brickaare'used  Min  the  Y-centuty.  ' '• 
Gothia       .  I .    Should  it  l>o  asked'  why  Boine,  if  we  escept  some 
JEew'  bouses  of  theiniddle.ageS)' some  part  of  ah  edifice^ 
•Ucb  as  the  siHiiall  front  doors  of  the  church  of  Araoeli, 
ibe. canopy  of  the  great  altar  of  S.  Paulas  outside  the 
walls )  of '&  John  Latetan  etc.^iand  a  few  sepulchral 
monument^  presents  no  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style, 
we  answer  that  Ancient  Bohie  furnished: the  models  of 
the  modern  edifiees,'her  basilica  and  temples  aupplyiug 
•the  form  and  the  materials  of  ihe  Christian  churches. 
Thiia  the  less  modernised  churcbeS)  such  ^  &•  Agnes 
putside  the  walls ,  &  Qemenf  s,  S.  Peter  in  Tincoli , 
S«  Mary  Majorca  ^  &  Sabina)  S.  Lawrence  butside  tbe 
waUsy  S.  George  in  the  Yelabrum,  S.  Blary  in  Goamedin, 
SS:  Vincent  and  Anastaaius  at  tbe  Three  Fountains  , 
S.  Chrysogonus ,  S.  Mary  in  Araceli  etc.,  all  preaeot 
tbe  form  of  tbe  basilic,  and  are  adorned  with  columns 
taken  from  ancient  edifices,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
S&  Tihcent  and  Anastasius,  which  is  sustained  by  piU 
lars  of  masonry.  On  the  isolated  columns  rises  an  ar« 
cibltrave  or  still  oftencr  a  series  of  arcades,  the  latter 
obaerrable  for  tbe  first  time  in  tbe  church  of  S«  Agnes 
on  the  Nomentan  way^  and  in  the  contiguous  mansoleani, 
now  the  church,  of  S.  Gonstantia. 
Modes  of  From  the  materials  and  forms  of  tbe  edifices  we 

eonstrac*     j,^^  p^^  ^^  ^j^^  mode  of  their  construction*  And  first^ 

•with  regard  to  the  foundations,  the  ancients  began  bj 


d^jpif  a  Imicii  ofdieinsboMl  depth  irtcpmed  hf  Ib^ 
etts  ibe  aides :  of  the '  trenchi  A^f  ane  iforlifiM  with 
mka  asd  hoaqls,  wbScli'  thejl  did  not  sabBaqtieAUy  M4> 
MMe,  Old  wfaficb  whea^cansamedileft.thilir  JmjpceisiaBi 
in  iheaMia  of  the  fbimdilkNis,  iaipressions  Miiib  did 

atMadiag tb^ tl|C»r  iivegiilariiy^  hatasMM^ 
forteoodvitl  Tli^tMaish wntfth^eii  AlA 
H  a  cntalft  •haight-^witb 'ifaaleriaU  liiiiied  wiih^Uqirfd 
IttBe^'whidi,  wh^n  dkj^y fcnrmed  a  solid'  itlasB,  4D'.#hidh 
meihe  fbaariiBtk^il' hairafootiiRito^erok^ithfarls^ 
Ibn  tfarauUlrahiate'Tha'  <e^riw*of  tk(!^'trrfl^<toty  '#i> 
imtk  trtlh  Rgtdafrit/,  Ihi!  ilofeleliS'  haVtng  icdnttisted  a( 
inhUe  voHl  Mt  AtAikk  the  sulMrBlafiir,  etcept  ^faeii 
the  etttire  vail  was  coitstru<«ied  of  kt^e  Moeks  «itiited 
bjr  eraBpa^  as  is  Ae-'  amein  die^atfefnal  walls  of  the       >  v^'Y 
GoloSseiin.  Walls^  of  opus  inbertaii^  anA  opus  retico-      ''*^  '  '"^ 
Islam  w«ae  ittt^rsectedWeercaiii  interitals  ibji^'  itrata  dC 
pafakOepipeifoTtlfesatase  itoae^of  b#iehS)'ofrwbich 
also  wtte  eaaslraclo^'thift  aii^leiysd  thdtitbe  opos  ^ive0»- 
toaiaiid  opds  retMul)itiHD  presetti  thefcNrss  ^ftaoiaaii)' 
mimfn  franied  with  iiiaterrals  disposed  ih^hriloiitfalfif. 
WdltoliQilt  of  tria0g;ular  hrie]ifs^#llto  consoiidked^  1^ 
■Maos  of 'binders  tX  large  tiles;  This  roo&  o(I  «rdimi[|jr 
edffico»  wase  covefvd  with  tilns-afld  gist^^fsj  halt  hoiises 
on  ar  gland  iicaler  wi^re  totered  ^ith  rbojb'of  bnasae  ^r 
toarhle  in  ferm  oTtHes  and  gamrs^^ifdthe  piniS'^f 
the  gotten  seen  from  the  street  were  adoraed^wilb  ifi- 
gnres  of  diimities,  iaaiki,tlo#erS'etttf in  rrflie£  'Tierraceafo^t  <.  '•'! 

to  hottses  on  a  large  add  smhll  scale ;  add 

rhich  serred  asrooA,  were  cooiposiodun*  the 

EistplaM)  of  a  thiek  layer  of  pSouaded  pdtlery  a^id 

ttifaid  lime  9  called  opms  SigwbHtm;^  perbs|ls.  betaiisa 

'■ntosed  in  Sfgnraynowflegni,  a  Boman  ddloay  in  the 

^okcian  feri'itorj:  o^er  this  were  laid  stiiall  bf^chs'iitfi- 
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led  hf  temei^t,  and:dSs(i«ied  in  feitn  of  ihtf  bnak'  oF 
fiib^  wheiotceitwas  edledby  tbeaiicitnlsopus  ipicatuMi 
ffom'ilsresenkblaMe  to  the  baiek of  a'pike, and bj  i^ 
berriag^boDe  Stom  iti  aimilariljr  fo.  dial  of  a  berriag; 
Oifierlbe  bricks  wet  laid  a&atber  lbIckl9tratiim.«C  opiaa 
SigaiimiD)  on  wbich  ,vas  anpeirttnpbsed  4he  SMsaio  floor 
Saebtemoaswec^  imffeD^niUe  to  irilt..or  dalaq^  aia^ 
Ibair  spliditgr  baaire^ttad  iboliiiifliiaMa^oC.tiaiioitceir 
is  ma;  be  .Men  In  tbe  rtmaio^  oC  tboi  Flta^tpHll4l.  Cao>p 

Ijpl  tbeopetn^irijof  opa$(^fouiupi,ji0jvex]4ui4<^aai9ti^ 

Wtb  >opv»  splcia^ili^  so»n«tAai6f  witb^  !^|MM9eif;m>s0iGSj 

llo4 /sometuaes  witbfttii  eitfcwr^  aQfl,  »ij^  4rjr..cofferad 

|>lfMA3iC^ioMonflo0i|$.i*^eire.oftili^  7.  u  i'  r     i 

ITia  of  !  '  lUtblc  was  »sais<wn<eliiM8n  as  a  soUd^  aometunei 

Marble.      ^  an.ornaineiiilal)  part  of  tlte;^i6ci»»>  In  :tter  fprmfur  qaso 

ihe  marble  bl^nd^w^ra-polishfid'oa  tWs»d<^bj  which 

ibej  iflnre  dnilekt^  left  ii^  :lha,iougb  to^,  (be  I3e4r  ,  and 

dlao  pcrfisbedia^ijrbDCaftarthe^  ^OfmpIeliM:  ofthftedifioe, 

OoUoudft  wace  alaOi  poti«Iiad»^  after  their  eceatioa^  and 

.>£  Aa:  sbaSL  wkB*  of  €<^iired  marble^  ;tb&  baser  aftd^capilal 

ireile  alMjf»p£^frb4tfaw  lA'sitMation^  fixpos^d  to  4ho  wea- 

tbai?  niarU<^  4ags,  wlhen*  usf  d  o^Ilape9ta^7^  «rtce  about 

<fewiMbeft  inibiakilessyaad,  ia  other  aituatioiis^searc^ 

\j  oAav  ^  nM*j  be  <^^  fr  ^^  toKum  of  Tr^ian,  wbaro 

,  llusdifferenee  tf  iobsqrwbfe  b^tittf^n  the.flaggfD&of  tbe 

opatoiardaand  thatofthebasilif:  ..  .  ;  ,> 

Deooradoo         The;  idlerniil  iraUs  were  lined.  witli»  aoFdiured:  mar- 

of  the       I  ],}ea,  di^id^d  into  compartmaata^  and  of  tbi^  tbft  Paa- 

^*^^'*         thepn  still  presents,  a  beautifoL  iUnstratioA^  Tbas  m«r« 

ble  incmstotioa  aeklom.  rose  to  jnore  .thua  atheigbl  ol 

•  six  (aet^tbe  rooiainia^  suriaoe  ba^mg:  been^  paikiled^  as 

#e  see  in  the  rvins'  of  tbe  goldea  boose  of  Kero  ^  In 

whicb  vestiges  of  the  marble  stabs  are  see^  to  that  height. 
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Ik  mmatr  of  piepariAg  the  wall  to  soocifo  t&e  paiii* 

hg-m  Itam  firoai  Titrttvios,  wIimo  aeoodnt  is  oonfir^^ 

mei  kj  obsennitiofL.  After  smral  coato  of  plaister^  in 

aQ  JmniC  fwp  incket  thick,  nadaof  iioM  and  mer  sand 

and  kratf  with  elm  branches  to  ^e  them  increased 

oeaaHkBcj)  another  coating  of  lime  aiid'|X>bttded  aiar^ 

kk  fas  Ud  OB,  trkich  was  rendered^  perfectlj  ainooth^ 

mi  (jafcwred  as  a  ground  fev  ^the  pqinlSng.  Wheii 

fails  dfj  tke  andl  waa  theti  nibbed  over  witfa  pemoice  ^ 

mand  oil  mixed:  this  coafidg  mki  k^pt  in  a  soft  abte 

hj  aeans  of  a  braaier' containing  'bnirding  eoataj'^aiid^ 

vkOe  in  tkas  eoaditibn,  it  was  sihoothed  with  a  candle 

and  with  fine  doths,  inopetation^  which|  accot^itfAg  to 

Titsnfins ,  tbe  Greeks  called  ifeqams  ^  encanstic  ^  and 

which  was  oeeasionallj  applied  to  ondraped  statues;  On 

diis  groond  were  at  once  Ughtlj  traced  with  a  graretf 

ihefainetpd  lines  of  the  picture  widi  as  much^xpedttioil 

as  posaSnleinorde^  to  add  the  discoratife  sthccos^  whidt 

•  •  • 

aiw  often  seen  emong  the: frescos;  and  when  perfecttf 
dry  tke  Imes  were  filled  lip  bj  the  painter  nearly  tffter 
the  aaanner  of  our  tempore  (a).  -Fsinfings^  Vik  encaustic 
are  mentioned  hj  Plinj  in  his  Batnral  History  {ti)i  - 

With  regard  Co  the  historj  of  the  pwitWial  art,  JJ^J^J^j^^ 
painting  in  eneanstiowas  kdo#tt  to  the  Egyptians  more 
than  3000  jeers  befdre  the  Christian  era^  a  fiict  attested 
kj  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Lateran  obelisk, '  which  eu^ 
logiae  Bhamaea  IV.,  the  Hoeris  of  the  Greeks,  for  ha- 
Yiogadomed  whith  encaustic  the  temple  of  Amnion  (if); 
Tise -general  use  of  drawing  and  colouring  among  them, 
centuries^  before  the  Christian  era,  is  proTcd  by  the  re^ 
eent  diacoTeries  of  Belsoni  amoog  the  royal  tombs  of 
¥.gjpt  Portrait'painting  was  not  onknown  to  the  Jews 

'14  Titmr.  lib.  U.  c.  4.  li]).  VU.c.  3  9.  {b)  Lib.  ZXXV'  c  41. 
fc  See  iodcz,  Obeluk  of  S.  John  Lateran. 
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ffiintiiigiofisfaipSyinhidbrheeaUb  f  ^  T^rinttibackeilifid  (£)• 
im  Gfee«e  pttiatiDg  fkaiiifatd'ibagtfctrfofe'fhe  yi^^ 
totiom'of  iUe  Gimli  peflieftlire0e;ibtmd«icei  into  Rome; 
todt/lii€^:£trufl<«»  -Camfas;  add.  Tai^scdieflnMsCrafte!  Ahat  the 
ffiipMv-$  Art  V^ib^ePi/OtilUvaMdia^A.  ?  eiymiiote  pteWd 
iailti^r  vitb.^1Q^di9rablie:«iQ^eis.:IPU!oy  ifetiui!o£patfl« 
iHigA^ii^  a,l9inple  atltA^vdka^'  older^  tbaa^.tUei  fiMtadalioii 
pC  AcHPi(^,iM4  QCAill9v44£f<iml?«ililk[ilily  aldjaiiufiiinii 
IIIIcIp  (jW^  Xl^e.  fillip  (ArfoiM  <  pia^Mfrn  wbdn^albe  Xo  Itelj 
f|rfi(  s^id  ta  hav^be^n- iHlQOf^t  9var  bjr  iDjeinaMltts,  the 
b\hftV^  TflirqiMoltti  Pnsctts;  :aad  Abe  firsfrirafedrded^pe^ 
cimfA.9f  fi9o^ai/(rt  wfi9;qot  c^Loradod  UotiliiQirly  two 
|l^9d^^,]re8r^»Utp^c1r6ei^  diie  oC'lbeiFalDii  painted  tbe 
t^di|^t9ifiite  .^adde/iis.of  Ueall^ vtod'^iilaioed  foi*  fait 
fkf rjTifciie^ayice  t|i^  >nrn«9>^j  flf  PJctor,  Af  U  (t. . £5(^  The 
lia|[|t;{inj^j[Meatimedii]^  Fliaj*  js  (to  poejE  B»aaviuS)Wbof 
}^vmL,4^,U.  ,Gi  $(Wi.eHd;p§int0d: the  MmpW  efflereolei 

if^fikfi  p[^cuffiA9aiM9«J^i'Q^<'  P^P  (f  i>|^  firs  Wwitalad  mtf^ 
Mfll|.a94  wfir»^  9ie|j(.  ^Mf  uAed  in  oompMrtiiieaM  addraed 
w^t^b'/efOp^ffSy^figij^res^iCl^iiiul  ari^bitepcural  jOir^aaiD^als 
eic.^^};af»fkf'Pi  p^i»/ijp%  ,idl»pidiw0ji,  a/dcMidg  to  PH- 
. '  ^J9  ^S  4ii^iLudi4|^  i.  >p9intei'i0f  Ibf  ijpue  ^. A^igiosttts  (4 
"^  In  tbe  <6<9i(Ee  of  &fi|cb  ^pmpartnientf  .wei:e,  iasertisi  ^ 
guceyorjsi^aJUi  .n^,t^Iogi9lil^  or  bt$Mn^  painting^yW^^ 
Ha|  ||9fjr^u^n^Ij\UndsGapea.^4,cai;(<:^tares«  TAift^jl* 
ofpaifitings  w^icb  WA  *aU  Gratepquf  ?a»d.  A/lM^T^* 
W9^.  ^rongl^.coqdentned  b^  Yitxu^iUii  /aa^  contnirj  to 
goq^sen$e.(^);  but  |he.  general  ^<H<^|  J^I)^  io  aacient 
and .  mpder^ .  tim^, ;  has  p^ronouuced  jp-iaiiaiii;  of  thae 
)j)ri<^4^>^d  ^^anl  designs;  and  their,  plajful  beiutj 
hffs  pi'p^^d  more  than  an  equivalent  for  their  total  waot 

•    M  Bwchicl.  XXII.  14.  (i)  bjj35.  i.'i25.  W  Lib.  XXXV.  C.37 
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tit  cMBoa  sense  (a).  This  sljlebadlieen  long-lost  uotd 

BfW  and  Us  scholar  GioTsnni  da  Udioe  penetrated| 

uck  XTLcentnij)  into  tbe  substructions  of  the  tbea« 

in  of  Titus,  which  bad  been  part  of  tbe  golden  bouse 

of  Sera,  where  thej  found  it  exquisitely  cxempliBed; 

mdbjtliea  It  iras  soon  re?ived  in  those  beautiful  frea« 

co%  ikt  ^Te  rendered  famous  tbe  Vatican  gallerie8(i). 

Ileaasie  of  Grotesque  it  took  from  tbe  subterranean 

tnmSj  groite^in  which  tbe  originals  weredsuallj  fuund^ 

nxMBS,  hoveTer,  not  originallj  built  below  tbe  surface 

of  die  poond,  bat  subsequentlj  buried  bj  tbe  rain  of 

tbe  edifices  to  which  tbej  belooged  and  tbe  gradual  ao- 

cqmalation  of  soil;  and  the  name  of  Arabesque  it  took 

Crom  its  resemblance  to  tbe  patterns  of  Arabian  carpets 

imported  into  Europe  in  tbe  middle  ages,  and  not  ttn«- 

like  those  now  brought  from  Persia  and  Turkej. 

Bnl  to  return  froCki  this  brief  historical  digression,  n^!^ 
anctcAt  floors  were  either  simple  or  adorned:  the  former 
had  been  made  of  marble  flags  of  one  colour,  of  mo- 
saics of  one  colour,  or  at  most  of  white  mosaics  enclo- 
sed with  a  black  border;  and  tbe  latter  were  made  of 
large  or  small  marble  flags,  which  Plinj  calls  crustae , 
sod  which  were  arranged  in  compartments  ordinarily  of 
different  colours  and  altematetj  square  and  round  as 
ve  see  in  tbe  Pantheon,  or  altematetj  rectangular  as  is 
the  case  io  the  temple  of  Concord.  The  sort  of  floor 
called  hj  Flinj  parvulae  crustae  (c),  bj  Yitruvius, 
HciUia  (d)yand  bj  the  modern  Italians  a  scudeiii  from     , 
the  scatola  of  VitruTius,  consisted  of  small  marble  flags 
sf  farions  colours,cut  into  squares,  pentagons,  hexagons, 
octagons,  triangles,  circles  etc*  which  when  united  pro- 
dace  a  tery  pleasing  effect  Mosaic  floors  are  more  an* 

W  YilrnT.  lib.  Vll.  c.  5.  (b)  Yasari  Ytt.  di  GioTaoni  da  Udlne. 
(4  Ub.  XXXn.  c  64.  {di  Lib.  VU.  c.  i. 
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cient  f ban  marble,  for  we  find  tbem  mentioned  bj  Lu- 
cilius  under  the  name  of  opus  vermieulatum ,  haTiog 
been  originally  formed  of  oblong  pieces  resembling 
worms.  It  was  afterwards  called  opus  museum  or  musi^ 
pum^  a  word  of  uncertain  etjmologj,  whence  our  term 
mosaics  (a).  Until  the  third  centurj  of  Rome  mosaics 
were  used  onlj  as  floors;  and  amongst  the  remains  of 
such  floors  the  most  celebrated  are  the  pigeons  of  the 
capitol,  fdund  in  the  villa  Adriana,  a  supper  found  in 
the  vigna  Lupi,  part  of  the  ancient  horfi  Yariani,  the 
Nile,  found  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  in  Praieneste,  the 
Pompeii  battle-scene,  and  the  four  little  square  mosaics 
in  the  Vatican  cabinet*  Such  mosaics  are  real  pictures; 
and  the  reader  is  aware  that  the  art  is  still  exercised  at 
Rome  with  a  success  at  leasl  not  inferior  to  tiiat  of  the 
ancients,  as  will  be  readilj  acknowledged  after  a  visit 
to  S,  Peter^s.  The  materials  of  which  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern  mosaics  are  composed  are  marbles,  pietre 
dure  and  composition.  From  the  time  of  Garacalla  a 
new  method  prevailed  of  constructing  figures,  on  a  lar* 
ger  scale,  of  pietre  dure,  such  as  porphjrj  and  serpen- 
tino,  and  also  of  marbles,  such  as  giallo  antico,  porta 
santa  etc,  specimens  of  which  maj  be  seen  in  the  Late- 
ran  palace.  The  tetraces  of  the  portico  of  the  palaestrae 
in  the  baths  of  Garacalla,  from  which  those  of  the  La- 
teran  palace  were  taken,  had  been  covered  with  such 
mosaics  representing  prize-fighters,  as  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  first  palaestra  bj  which  the  baths  are  entered. 
Subseqoentlj  flags  of  porphjry ,  serpentino ,  giallo  , 
Lucullian,  etc.  were  used  hj  Heliogabalus  to  construct 
some  floors  on  the  Palatine  (^);  and  to  this  succeeded 
a  sort  of  floor  invented  bj  Alexander  Severus  and  hence 

(a)  Furcttiy  c,  i.  (^}  Laniprid.  Yil  Heliogabal. 
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oUcpiis  AlezandriDiim ,  irhich  oombiaed  the  flooi^ 

fionpoied  of  large  flags,  that  of  oblong  pieces  and  that 

dmomesj  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 

oipeL  TEus  sort  of  floor  was  much  used  during  the 

midile  a^  and  continued  in  use  until  the  XY*  cen« 

iur^sad  of  it  beautiful  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 

tkckuehes  of  S»  Groce  in  Gemsalemme)  SS»  John  and 

Adl,  S«  Qement^  &  Harf  in  Gosmedin  and  S.  John 

Ldemu  That  of  the  last  named  chureh  was  construe-^ 

ted  hf  Martin  T.  about  the  jear  1^03,  and  is  the  most 

necnt  specimen  in  Borne  of  this  sort  of  flter. 

Hie  history  of  the  introduction  of  mosaic  floors  Pliny^s 

and  the  method  of  preparing  the  foundation  on  which  *^^°^  ^^ 

^    ^  ,  mosaic 

they  were  laid  are  thus  given  bj  Pliny:  ^Painted  floors  floori. 

were  first  used  hj  the  Gredis,  who  made  and  coloured 

them  with  much  care,  until  thej  were  driven  out  by  the 

■KMaicflaon  called  liihostroia^  The  most  famous  work* 

nan  in  this  kind  w<is  Sosus,  who  wrought  at  Pergamus 

the  psfement  called  asarotus  oikos,  the  unswept  ball^ 

■ttde  of  quarrels  or  square  tesserae  of  different  colours^ 

in  SBcb  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  crumbs  and  scraps 

that  fell  from  the  table,  and  soeh-'like  things  as  usually 

tre  swept  away,  as  if  they  were  still  left  by  negligence 

OD  the  pavement.  There  also  is  admirably  represented  a 

<io?e  drinking ,  in  such  a  way  that  the  shadow  of  her 

head  ia  cast  on  the  water*  Other  doves  are  seen  sitting 

on  the  brim  of  the  vessel  preening  themselves  and  bask-*^ 

tag  in  the  sun.  The  first  paved  floors  which  came  into 

use  were  those  called  barberica  and  subtegulanea,  which 

aere  beaten  down  with  rammers,  as  may  be  known  hj 

the  name  pavimentum,  from  pavire  to  ram.  The  pave- 

Bieots  called  scalpturata  were  first  introduced  into  Italy 

in  the  temple  of  Jupiler  Capitolinus,  after  the  begin- 

n!sg  of  the  third  Punic  wan  But  ere  the  Cimbric  wars 

8* 
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began,  such  pavemeols  were  io  common  nse  at  Bome^ 
and  men  took  great  delight  and  pleasure  therein. 

For  galleries  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  tbejr 
were  derived  hj  the  Greeks,  who,  enjoying  a  warm  cli* 
mate,  used  to  cover  their  houses  with  them;  but  where 
the  rain-waters  freeze,  pavements  of  this  sort  are  not  to 
be  trasled.  To  make  a  terrace  of  this  sort,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  lay  two  courses  of  boards,  one  athwart  the  other, 
the  ends  of  which  ought  to  be  niiled,  that  they  should 
not  twist  or  warp;  which  done,  take  two  parts  of  new 
rubbish,  and  one  of  tiles  stamped  to  powder;  then  with 
other  three  parts  of  old  mbish  mix  two  parts  of  lime; 
and  herewith  lay  a  bed  of  a  foot  thickness,  taking  care 
to  ram  it  hard  together.  Over  this  must  be  laid  a  bed  of 
mortar,  six  fingers  thick,  and  upon  this  middle  coucb, 
large  paving-tiles,  at  least  two  fingers  deep.  This  sort  of 
'  pavement  is  to  be  made  to  rise  to  the  centre  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  one  inch  and  a  half  to  Ven  feet.  Being  thus 
laid ,  it  is  to  be  planed  and  polished  diligently  with 
some  hard  stone ;  but,  above  all,  regard  is  to  be  had 
that  the  boarded  floor  be  made  of  oak.  As  for  such  as 
do  start  or  warp  any  way,  they  be  thought  nought. 
Moreover,  it  were  better  to  lay  a  course  of  flint  or  chaff 
between  it  and  the  lime,  to  the  end  that  the  lime  may 
not  have  so  much  force  to  hurt  the  board  underneath 
it.  It  were  also  well  to  put  at  the  bottom  a  bed  of 
round  pebbles. 

And  liere  I  must  not  forget  another  kind  of  those 
pavements  which  are  called  Graecanica,  the  manner  of 
which  is  this:  upon  a  floor  well. beaten  with  rammers  is 
laid  a  bed  of  rubbish,  or  else  broken  tilenshards,  aad 
then  upon  it  a  couch  of  charcoal,  well  beaten,  and  driven 
close  together,  with  sand,  and  lime,  and  small  cinders, 
well  mixed  together,  to  the  thickness  of  half  a  foot, 
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%cBleidled;  and  this  has  ffae  appearauce  of  an  eartlieo 
l9«r,biat)if  U  be  poli&hed  with  a  hard  smooth  stone^ 
tk  viiole  paTement  will  seem  all  black.  As  for  those 
piveiBeols  vailed  lilhostrola,  which  are  made  of  diTers 
colowrci  squares  or  dice,  thej  came  into  use  in  Sjllali 
tuae,«homade  one  at  Praeneste,  ia  the  temple  of  For- 
litti^vbich  paTifment  remaioeth  tobeseenBttfaisdaj(£c).'^ 

The  Tanlted  and  flat  ceiliogs  were  ornamented  with  The 
fill  stacoas ,  paintings  and  lacunaria  or  coffers.  The  ^^^^S** 
staccos  and  iacnnaria  were  of  Tarions  forms,  sach  as 
ffcctilinear^  circular,  hexagonal,  octagonal -etc.,  contata- 
iog  rosettes;  and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and 
Scptinios  Serents,  which  are  all  of  marUe,  are  sirnt* 
larlj  adorned. 

CHAP.  Tin, 
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Tbe  epoch  and  \ise  of  ancient  edifices  tnaj  some^  Materials 
times  be  determined  bjthe  materials  of  which  it  is  com-  J"*^  ^T 
posed  and  ike  stjle  of  its  constructiod  and  decoration,  cientf  for 
and  hence  the  titilitj  of  premising  to  a  description  of  srchitecta- 
ihe  monnmenls  themsehes  some  general  notion^  on  these  ornament: 
interesting  sobjectis.  And  first  with  regard  to  the  mate-  wood, 
rials,  they  serted  for  Use  or  for  ornaments  the  materials 
for  use  were  wood,  lime,  sand,  clajr,  ordinarj  stones 
and  ordinarj  metals;  and  those  for  ornamenl  were  mar- 
Ues,  granites,  basalts,  porph jrj,  allibaster,  colours,  and 
melals  not  in  common  use.  The  most  ancient  edifices  of 
looie,  and  among  them  the  thatched  cabin  of  its  foun- 
der, were  constructed  in  a  great  measure  of  ifro'od  (2); 

M  Ilk  XXXTL  (B)  Yitrbf.  lib.  IL  e.  t.  Diosys.  lib.  I.  e.  7^ 
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and  it  was  also  used  occasionally ,  in  the  time  of  the 
Bepublic  and  of  the  Empire,  for  cramps,  manj  of  which 
were  foand,  in  the  XYL  century,  cut  in  form  of  siral- 
lows  tails,  uniting  the  blocks  that  form  the  enclosure  oF 
the  forum  of  Nerra  at  the  arco  de'^Pantani  (a).  VitniTius, 
who  derotes  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  bis  second 
book  to  the  subject,  informs  us  that  the  wood  princi- 
pally used  in  building  comprised  oak,  elm,  poplar, 
cypress  and  fir,  and  should  be  cut  from  autumn  to 
spring.  In  the  port  of  Anlium  still  remain,  in  excellent 
preservation,  the  oak  beams  laid  in  the  foundation  of 
the  moles;  and  in  the  Vatican  is  preserved  part  of  the 
larch  wood  taken  from  lake  Remi,  and  commonly  said 
to  have  been  part  of  the  galley  of  Tiberius  (b). 
Lime  and  lime  was  made  of  what  Yitruvius  calls  silex^  that 

faod.  made  from  the  most  compact  stone  is  best  for  buildin^^, 

and  that  from  the  most  porous  is  best  for  plastering. 
Sand  is  distinguished  by  Yitruvius  into/ossitius^Jtu' 
watilis  and  marina^  fossile,  fluviatile  and  sea  sand;  he 
prefers  the  first,  which  is  now  called  pozzolana  from 
its  similarity  to  that  of  Pozzuoli,  and  on  which  he  has 
written  a  chapter  apart,  de  puhere  puteolano.  It  con- 
sists of  volcanic  ashes;  is  dug  out  of  long  subterranean 
sand-pits,inwhich  originated  the  catacombs;  and  abounds 
in  the  Campagna.  The  best ,  according  to  Yitruvius , 
is  that  which,  when  rubbed  between  the  hands,  makes 
a  grating  noise,  and,  when  thrown  on  a  white  garment, 
leaves  no  particles  behind,  proofs  of  its  not  being  of  an 
earthy  quality.  The  river  and  sea  sands  are  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  particularly  the  latter,  which  always  gene- 
rates nitre.  Yitruvius  directs  that  three  parts  of  lime  be 
mjxed  with  one  of  pozzolana,  and  one  part  of  iime  with 

(a)  .Fltipiu.  Vacca,  Memoric  {•  89.  {b)  See  loJez,  Nemi. 
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tvoof  riier  or  sea  sand  together  with  a  llitrd  of  poun- 
iti  polteiy. 

Giaj  vas  used  to  make  bricks,  of. which  are  built  ^'*T- 
Mst  of  the  edifices  of  Imperial  Rome ,  and  also  for 
pottcTf)  oroament  and  sculpture.  Titruvius  speaks  only 
o(  die  manner  of  baking  bricks  hj  the  son^s  heat;  and 
yet  «e  find  no  such  bricks  in  any  edifice  of  ancient 
Bmk.  Homan  bricks, were  made  of  two  sorts  of  claj, 
red  tnd  yellow^  mined  with  a  sprinkling  of  pozzolana; 
asd  this  mixture  is  a  characteristic  difference  between 
locieol  and  modern  Boman  bricks,  being  ner^r  found 
in  the  btter  on  account  of  the  expense  of  carriage,  the 
poaolana  pils  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
brieb^kilns.  The  possolana  serred  to  correct  the  crude- 
neas  of  tbe  elay,  and  prevent  its  cracking  in  the  pro- 
ceai  of  being  baked.  The  siae  and  form  of  the  bricks 
varied  with  their  use  and  the  era  of  the  edifice  in  which 
ibey  WOK  employed*  Anciently  the  curtain  was  built  of 
triangular  bricks,  the  base  of  which  formed  the  super- 
i!cje%  a  construction  which  combined  soli  dity  with  eco- 
nomy, the  outer  being  thus  better  united  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  wall,  and  consisting  only  of  half  bricks,  for- 
med by  cutting  square  bricks  diagonally.  Afier  a  cer- 
tain nnoober  of  such  strata  came  one  of  large  square 
tiles,  two  feet  each  on  erery  side,  which  serred  to  unite 
more  effectually  the  front  with  the  mass ,  and  gite  to 
the  whole  compactness  and  solidity* In  theconstmction 
of  arches,  tiles  were  employed  in  the  mass  of  the  wall, 
square  and  triangular  bricks  in  the  curtain,  as  may  be 
Men  in  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  Bome  down  to  the 
T«gu  of  Honorios*  bi  the  time  of  .tlie  decline^  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  fhe.uuiforinitif  of  Iheiictcks^'Which 
^tre  taken  indiscriminately  from  ruined  edifices;  and 
ift  the  XY*  century  were  adopted  oblong  bricks,  such 
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Stones. 


Lapii 
Albanui. 


Lapit 
Gabions. 
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ai  we  still  see  in  use,  without,  however,  the  tegoioniar 
large  square  tiles ,  which  bound  them  to  one  another 
and  to  the  mass. 

The  stones  used  in  ihe  intecnal  and  external  stme- 
ture  were  lapis  Albanus,  lapis  Gabinus,  lapis  Tiburti* 
nus,  lapis  ruber,  silex  and  pumex,  all  of  which  are  of 
volcanic  product  except  the  travertin,  which  is  a  con* 
eretionarj  limestone,  deposited  from  the  water  of  springs 
holding  lime  in  soluliou  (a). 

Alban  stone,  now  called  peperino  from  its  resem- 
blance to  pounded  pepper,  is  found  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  Alban  hill,  where  ancient  and  mo- 
dem quarries  are  still  to  be  seen ,  the  former  in  the 
direction  of  Alba  Longa,  and  under  Marino  in  the  place 
called  il  Barco^  and  the  latter  also  near  Marino  a  little 
below  the  lavatojo  in  the  valleFerentina.  It  is  composed 
of  volcanic  ashes,  black  lava  and  fragments  of  calcareous 
stone  hardened  bj  the  influence  of  water  and  time,  aad 
cemented  together  like  tufa.  The  principal  building  in 
Bome  of  this  stone  is  the  wall  enclosing  the  forum  of 
Nerva  at  the  arco  deTantani. 

Gabine  stone,  sasso  Gabino,  so  called  from  Gabii, 
where  still  exist  the  quarries  mentioned  bj  Strabo  (&), 
is  a  species  of  peperino  composed  principallj  of  frag- 
ments of  black,  yellow  and  redish  lava  with  crjstalised 
particles  and  angular  fragments  of  Apennine  calcareous 
.stone.  The  most  ancient  monument  in  wicb  it  is'found 
.  is  ihe  Cloaca  Maxima,  built  bj  Tarquin ,  the  arch  of 
which  on  the  Tiber  is  of  this  stone  as  is  also  the  Tabo- 
larium.  Tacitus  informa  us  that,  after  the  great  confla- 
gration of  A.  D.  65,  Hero  ordered  the  new  edifices  Co 
be  consolidated  with  gabine  or  alban  stone,  as  best  adap- 


(a)  LyeH,  vol.  IV.  p.  541.  (b)  Lib.  f .  c.  S. 
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tcJ  to  Ks'ist  the  infleuce  of  fire :  ^^£dificiaqike  ipsa 
eirtosni  parte  sine  inbibus  saxo  gabiao,  albanove  aolU 
Jueatar  (a).**^ 

Tlbartin^  cormpted  into  travertin,  is  so  called  from  Lnpis 
Tifani.iiow  T&Toli«  in  the  Ticinrty  of  which,  between  '  * 
libe  SoUalara  and  the  Anio,  are  the  ancient  quarries, 
aetrilcasale  Petrucci  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
and  tfce  nodern  quarries  opened  bj  Bernini,  to  the  left 
«fthelocalitj  thence  called  le  Fosse.  In  and  near  Borne 
it  is  of  lacustrine  origin,  being  formed,  like  our  mag« 
■esian  limestone,  bj  the  calcareous  precipitate  of  springs 
(hy,  It  oonsists  of  a  carbonate  of  lime,  which  har- 
dens by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  from,  white  becomes 
«  SQonj  jellow,  as  maj  be  seen  in  the  colosseum,  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Hetella  and  S.  Peter'^s,  It  is  more  solid 
ifaan  anj  other  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne ,  is  the 
onlj  one  that  is  not  volcanic,  and  is  calcined  bj  fire. 

Tula  was  called  bj  the  ancients  lapis  ruber  from  Lapit 

lis  red  ooloor;  and  of  it,  according  to  Vitruvius,  there  ''uher 

^re  ibiee  sorts  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne,  calcareous,  gra- 

aoiar  and  litboidal.  The  calcareous  caps  the  hilts  of 

Borne;  the  granular  exists  on  the  Gipitol,  the  Goelian 

-aod  tbe  Avcntine;  and  thelithoidal  was  anciently  found 

in  qoarrries  called  by  Vitruvius  Pallienses^  a  word  of 

dcmblful  etymology,  which  some  Commentators  would 

change  into  Ailieuses.  Vitruvius  places  the  quarries  of 

litboidal  tnfa  circa  urbem^  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne;  and 

as  those  still  in  activity  on  Monte  Verde ,  one  of  the 

Janicalan  hills,  are  the  only  quarries  of  the  sort  circa 

wriem^  they  probably  are  the  Pallienses  of  Vitruvius, 

of  which  however  we  are  uoable  to  determine  the  ety«* 

Acdogy ,  there  being  no  such  quarries  near  the  Allia« 

(«)  Inn*  lib.  XV«  s.  43.  (h)  Ljcll,  Yol  I.  p.  SoS. 
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The  most  ancient  edifices  of  Rome  are  built  of  lithoid::! 
tufa,  such  as  the  Mamertine  prison,  the  rains  of  tlie 
Navalia  or  ancient  docks;  and  also  some  edifices  elected 
at  the  close  of  th^  Bepublic,  such  as  the  opus  fettca^ 
latum  of  :the  gardens  of  Sallust  and  of  therDomilil^ 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  substructions  of  the  baths  of 
Caracal  la« 

Fames.  Pumice^  la  pumioe,  is  a  light,  spongj  latax>f  a  wlute 

colour,  produced  bj  gasses,  or  water j  vapour  getting 
access  :to  the  particular  kind  of  glassj  Java  called  obsi- 
dian,  whan  in  a  state  of  fusion;  and  it  maj  be  called 
the  froth  of  melted  volcanic  glass  (a).  It  was  brought 
principallj  ijrom  the  ficinitj  of  Tesuvius,  and  used, 
on  account  of  its  lightness,  in  vaulted  cielings^  as  is  the 
case  in  the  vault  of  the  Pantheon. 

Silez.  Flint,  selce,  is  geoIogicaUj  one  of  the  pure  earths, 

which  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  siliceous  matter  bj 
various  hot-springs,  such  as  those  of  the  Aaores,  of  the 
Gejsers  of  Iceland,  of  Ischia  etc.  (i);  but  it  is  here  used 
to  designate  a  species  of  lava  thrown  up  from  the  extinct 
crater  of  the  Canipo  di  Annibale  near  Rocca  di  Papa* 
It  was  employed  in  the  interiorof  walls,. as  maj  be  seen 
in  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius  and  in  the  Cloaca  Uaxi- 
ma,  in  opus  reticulatum  and  in  road  pavements. 

Metah.  '^^^  metals  used  in  the  material  construction  of 

edlfioes  were  iron  and  bronze  for  cramps,  and  lead  to 
liisten  them.  Such  cramps  were  used  to  bind  one  blocli 
of  stone  to  another  horizonSallj ,  and  one  stratum  of 
*  Udcks  to  another  vertically.  The  horisontal  cramps  were 
,  either  quadrangular  or  swallow«tailed;  the  vertical  were 
cubical;  and  in  the  middle  ages  for  them  was  often  sacri- 
ficed the  inlegritj  of  ancient  bnildings,  as  is  paiofullj 
attested  bj  the  Janus  and  the  Colosseum. 

(a)  Ljell,7ol.  lY.  p.  S36.  [b]  lydl,iliid. 
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ibhaiidic  marble,  alabandicus,  bigio  morato,  wad  Marbles;  ^ 
noUed  because  il  came  from  Alabaoda,  a  citj  of  Caria^  marble. 
wkk  Leake  conjectares  to  be  the  nodem  Arab-HiV 
iar(a).PliDj  describes  it  as  of  a  dark  colour  tending 
topaiflK^^llIiger  est  Alabandicus,  ad  purpuram  tamen 
mi^aispectu  declinante  (i)/''ade8criptionwbichcor- 
lespoa^  vitk  the  bigio  morato  of  the  Italians,  of  which 
veiafe  two  specimeos  in  the  two  centaurs  of  the  Capt- 
^lcalptllred  bj  Aristeas  and  Papia,  natiyesbf  Aphro* 
£sii,  acitj  of  Caria  fortj-five  miles  from  Alabanda, 
sni  now  called  Gbeira. 

Alabaster,  alabastro,  ia  of  yarious  colours,  and  thence  Alabaster. 

called  wkile,  red  etc;  it  was  used  to  decorate  buildings, 

fer  cinenry  nms,  and  for  ointment  yases  erroneouslj 

called  bMffymatoriea.  The  species  called  oniebinobj  the 

oMidna  Italians,  of  which  there  are  numerous  specimens 

IB  Borne,  was  used  Sot  columns,  £bor  of  which,  asPiinj 

idates,  adocaad  the  theatre  of  Balbu  s  to  the  great  admi- 

rataoo  of  tiie  people,  and  thirty  of  which  of  a  larger 

site  men  seeo  by  him  in  the  dining-roo'm  of  Callixtus, 

ifae  eelehrated  freedman  of  Qaudius   (e).  Pliny  adds 

tkat  alabaster  was  brought  ftom  Egypt,  Damascus,  Car- 

fflania,  India  and  Asia  Minor;  that  the  most  esteemed 

caaie  from  the  three  last  places,  although  thatpfDamas« 

cos  W93  the  whitest;  that  among  the  most  esteemed  was 

parCiciilarly  admired  that  which  presented  non<traas« 

parent  golden  teins;  and  that  the  least  admired  was 

hom-eokMHi^,. whitish  and  such  as  resembled  glass.  It 

from  Lttcsn  (^)aad  Sl^rtial  (e)  th^titwasi^ome- 

oaad  for  floors ;  »nd  w^  le^rn  fxom  Pausani^s 

thai  it  was  occasionally  employed  to  incrust  wails  (/), 

M  Joama]  of  a  Toar  io  Asia  Mioor  p.  a5o  sqq.    (^)   Histf  Nat* 

^UXVI.  c  3.  {.  i5.   04  VUn.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  if  it» 

J^i  »Wi.  liii.  X.  7.  li6.  (tf)  Bpigr.  lib.  1.  ep.  36.  (/;  Lib.  I.  r.  i8. 
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nian 
marble. 


Basalt. 


Caryttiaa 
Marble. 


facts  confirmed  bj  various  ezcayations.  The  word  is  ptd^ 
bably  of  Egyptian  origin ,  for  the  first  alabaster  taseS 
came  from  Egypt  (a).  The  Spiral  column  in  the  Y^iican 
library  and  the  urn  under  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
of  S«  .Bibiana  are  fine  specimens  of  oiiichino  tflabasten 

Aquikanian  marble,  Aquitanicus  or  Celticus^  bianco 
e  nero  antico,  so  called  from  Aquitania  in  Gaul^  pre« 
sents  a  black  ground  diversified  by  white  spots,  and  is 
seldom  fdund  in  Rome;  but  of  it  four  ancient  columns 
adorn  the  Confession  of  S.  Cecilia. 

Basalt,  basaltes,  basalto,  so  called,  on  account  oFits 
solidity  and  colour,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  7^^ 
iron  (b ),  was  brought  from  Egypt  (c),  and  wasmsed  pria- 
cipally  for  vases,  urns  and  stotues.  With. the  moderns 
the  name  comprehends,  besides  the  barzel  or  iron  co« 
loured  of  the  ancients,  green  basalt,  of  which  the  ara 
in  the  Vatican  is  a  fine  specimen,  and  black  basalt,  cal- 
led by  Pliny  lapis  obsidianus  because  found  in  JElhio- 
pia  byone  Obsidian  {d).  Notwithstanding  its  exireme 
hardness  basalt  was  much  used  by  the  Egyptrans  for 
statuary,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Egyptian  museum;  and 
two  basalt  columns  adorn  the  Braccio  Novo  of  the  Yati- 
can  Museum. 

Carystian,  Carystos,  cipoUino,  was  so  called  from 
:Garyst06,  a  city  of  Euboea,  near  which  it  was  found, 
Statius  calls  it  undosus,  because  its  veins  resemble  waves: 
Honhuc  admissae  Thasos  autundosa  Carysios{e)(''^ 
and  the  Italians  call  it  cipoUino  from  its  stratified  re- 
semblance to  the  onion.  Pliny  obseves  that  Ham  or- 
ra ,  Gallic  prefect  of  Caesar ,  bad  his  bouse  adorned 

(a)  labloniky  Opnscnla T.I. p  ai.Lexioon of UCroaep. a,  6g^ 71. 
{b)  Wiliin*8  Drssert.  on  the  Goptie,  p.  1000.  (e)  Plia.  Hist.  NaU 
lib.XXXVI.,c.7.$.u.  Id)  Uk  XXXVI.  c.  97.  S.  67.  (s<  Sjlv. 
lib.  I.  $  V.  V.  94. 
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widi  10  other  than  Caristian  and  Carrara  columns  (a); 
iboft  of  tbe  portico  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faistiaa  are  tbe  largest  now  standing  in  Borne. 

Chian,  Chias,  marmo  Africano,  came  from  Chios,  ^  f? 
Dov  Scie.  in  the  Archipelaga  Its  ground  is  a  bright 
UscL,  fiAflS  iiOfXinig,  as  we  read  in  Theophrast  in  his 
treatise  on  stones  ;  and  Plin  j  describes  it  as  spotted  with 
^tte)  red,  brown  etc.  (b),  When  Cicero  Tisited  Chios, 
the  iahdHtanla  oatentatiouslj  pointed  out  to  him  its 
vaUsof  Chiaa  marble;  bnt  he  reproved  the  emptj  boast 
bj  obserfing:  ^I  should  be  much  more  surprised  if  jon 
had  built  tbem  of  travertin.^^  Chian  marble  was  much 
used  in  Borne  for  columns,  incrustations  and  floors,  as 
is  attested  by  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  floor 
of  the  mpian  basilic. 

Gonchite,  Gonchltes,  lumachella,  was  so  called  bj  ^^^j'^ 
the  anoenli  Ciom  concha,  beinga  conglomerate  of  shells, 
aa  it  is  called  by  the  moderns  lumachella  from  its  re« 
semblaooe  to  the  shell  of  the  snail.  Pausanias  informs 
as  ihal  a  species  of  it  was  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
Vegara  (c),  and  Strabo  sajs  that  it  was  found. in  the 
promontory  of  Ampliiale  (d).  It  is  a  rare  marble;  but 
two  columns  of  it  exist  in  tbe  church  of  S.  Pudentiana. 

Coralitic,  Coralilicus,  palombino  antico,  was  so  Coralitie 
ailed  from  lake  Coralis  in  Lycania  (e),  now  lake  Ca-  "•'*'^*' 
lageli,  in  tbe  opinion; of  Leake  (If).  It  was  a  very  white 
marble,  not  unlike  ivory:  ^^Candore  proximo  ebori,  et 
<piadam  similitudine  (g^*  characteristics  which  corres* 
pood  with  the  palombino  antico;  and  it  is  always  found 
in  aaall  flat  polygons,  principally  in  ancient  floors. 


W  Lib.  XXXYI.c  6.  J.  7.  (b)  Lib.  XXXTL  c.  6.  S.  6.  (c^  Lib.  I. 
*  SV  «^  Lib.  IX.  {e)  Stnbo  lib.  XII.  c  6.  ff)  Journsl  of  a  Tour  ia 
a  S3  a«or  p.  €9.  (g)  Pltn.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  S.  $.  i5. 
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Corin-  Gorinthiaii.  Corinthius,  c^ialio  brecoiato*  was  so 

bl  called '  from  Gorintb,  in  the  yicinitj  of  irbich  it  was 

found.  Its  jellow  groaad  is  streaked  with  Teins  of  va^ 

rious  hues;  and  it  was  used  for  large  colttmns,   thre- 

sliolds,  incrustations  and  floors  (a). 

Ephesian  Ephesian,  Ephesius,  so  called  fAMri  Epb^us,  iq     i 

the  Ticinitj  of  which  it  was  found  ^  was  a  very  whiti^ 
marble,  as  we  learn  from  Vilrutius  (£);  bu^  as  the  an- 
cients omit  to  point  out  ils  distinctiTe  characteristics, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  particular  tlhite  mari>le  * 
it  maj  be,  an  indecision  wbicb  would  at  once  be  remo- 
Ted  bj  the  excayation  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  which 
was  buift  of  this  marble,  and  the  site  of  which  is  known. 

Hymettian    -       Hymettian,  Hymettius,  marmo  cifiolla,  took  its 

marble.       name  from  mount  Hjmettus  in  Attica,  where  its  quar- 
ries existed*  It  was  of  singularwhiteness  and  heanly,  as 
we  learii  from  Xenophon  and  Slrabo;  atitd  Horace  informs 
us  that  it  wai  used  principalij  for  incrustation  (c). 
It  was  the  first  marble  introduced  into  Rome,  A.D<C662, 
when  Lucius  Crassus  adorned  the  atrium  of  his  house 
on  the  Palatine  with  six  columns  of  it,  each  tweWe  feet 
high,  for  which  Marcus  firutus,  reproaching  him  with 
the  luxurious  ihnotation,  calls  his  house  the  Palatine 
Venus  {d).  Olivier  says  that  it  is  sometimes  white,  some- 
times a  brown  tending  to  azure  (e),  a  description  of 
marble  often  found  in  stdtues  and  ruins. 

4 

Iliaciaa  liiacian,  paonazzetto,  is  the  saihe  as  Phrygian,  as 

marble.  Jg  inferred  from  the  following  vei-ses  of  Statins,  the 
only  writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  and  who,  by  a 
common  poetic  license,  uses  liiacian  or  Trojan  for 
Phrygian: 

(a)  Isidore  Origin.  lib.  XVI.  c.  5  {h)  Lib.  X.  c.a*  $•  i5.  (c)  Lib.  II. 
OdcXYllI  (<<;Ptio.  lib.  XXXVI.  cS.  («}  T ravels  in  Persia  T.  I  V.n.  a<^ 
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Mans  lilys*  iliacusque  nkentj  et  multa  Syene 
£t  Chios^  et  glaucd  c&rianiia  Iforide  Mxa^ 
iMoruufue  poriandis  ionium  suffetta  colutnnis  (a). 
JaseQsian,  Jasensis,  fior  dt  persieo,  so  called  from    *'  uf'^^ 
J«MA)  1  tovn  ot  Carta,  vrhich  Strabo  places  on  a  small 
lilaid,  DOW  become  a  peninsula,  called  Asjrn  Kalesi,  in 
Ae  gidph  of  Leros  (b).  It  has  red  teins  and  streaks  of 
Mbt^  ckatacteristics  which  correspond  with  the  bean- 
iifiil  aarUe  called  fior  di  persica 

Lacedemonian,  Laotdaemonins,    Laeonins  ,  sei^  Lacedemo- 
fUDltiu^  so  called  from  Laeedaemon,.  m  rite  Tidniij  of  ^^^\ 
vhidi  it  was  found,  is  a  bard  green  porpb  jr  j,  the  quar- 
ries of  which  were  on  the  skirts  of  mount  Taygetus, 
whence  Martial: 

Illie  Taygeti  9ireni  metalla  (c). 
Although  Terj  difficult  to  be  worked,  it  was  much  used 
in  floon  and  incrustations ,  and  is  hence  Terj  common 
in  modem  Borne,  but  in  small  fragments}  and  two  small 
columns  of  it  exist  in  th^  LAtevan  Baptisterj. 
lesbian^  Lesbius,  Greco  lit ido,  so  called  from  the  Lesbian 
of  liesbos,  was  a  livid  white  (d)^  sometimes  ten-  marble. 
ding  to  Uack  (e),  and  was  used  in  staloarj  and  archi- 
tecture. Philostratus,  in  his  Life  of  Herod  Atticus,  men* 
tmos  that,  to  e?ince  the  intensitj  of  his  grief  for  the 
death  of  bis  wife  Begilla ,  that  Sophist  incrusted  the 
front  of  his  house  with  Lesbian  marUe,  a  proof  that 
one  species  of  it  must  have  tended,as  we  teid,  to  bhick(/). 

Lucullian,  LucuUeus,  so  called  from  LucuUus,  LucuUiao 
who  first  brought  it  to  Rome  A.  U.  C.  679  (g)^  is  a  '"«'^'<'' 
Uack  marble  with  spots  or  stains,  and  was  found  ia.an 

(«)  Sjhr.  likiy.S.i.  ▼.  97.  (b)  Lib.  XIV.  c.a.$.  21.  («)  Lib.  VI. 
tf.  4«.  Strabo  lib.  VIII.  PaotaDiaalib.  III.  c.  a  1 .  (^  Plin.  lib.  XXXVL 
c  ($.5.  («)  Tit  Herod.  Auic.e.  9.  (/;  Ibid,  (gi  Plia.  Uk  XXXVI. 
e  6  S.  5. 
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island  of  the  Nile.  Pliaj  iaforms  us  that  Marcus  Scaa^' 
rus,  oa  occasion  of  (he  celebrated  games  given  b^  him 
as  £dile  A.  U.  G  695,  adorned  the  front  of  his  tem- 
porary theatre  with  360  columns,  the  loftiest  of  which 
were  thirtj-eight  feet  in  height  and  of  Lncollian  mar* 
ble,  and  were  subsequentlj  emplojed  to  decorate  his 
sumptuous  mansion  on  the  Palatine  (a)« 
Luoemian  Luhensian ,  Lunense ,  marmo  bianco  di  Carrara  ^ 

marb.e*  ^^^  ^^  called  from  Luoi  iu  Etruria,  near  which,  at 
*  Strabo  informs  us  (6)^  it  was  found.  The  ruins  of  Luni 
are  three  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Sarzana,  near  which  are 
the  quarries  of  Carrara,  so  much  in  use  at  the  present 
daj.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Luni  quarries  on  record 
is  from  the  pen  of  Plinj,  who  mentioos  the  columns  of 
this  marble  brought  to  Rome  bj  Mamurra,  prefect  of 
the  fabrics  of  Caesar,  to  adorn  his  house  on  the  Coelian^ 
about  half  a  centurj  before  the  Christian  era  (c).  It  was 
subsequentlj  much  used  for  building  and  statuarj,  for 
the  former,  as  is  evinced  bj  several  parts  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  the  Trajaa 
column,  for  the  latter,  as  is  attested  bj  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. Strabo  mentions  that  thexfuarries  gave  white  mas« 
ses,  and  masses  with  veins  tending  to  azure,  in  such 
abundance  and  of  such  magoitude  that  thej  were  en^ 
plojed  not  onlj  in  the  more  magnificent  works  of  Rome^ 
but  also  of  the  other  cities  of  Italj  (d).  Plinj  adds  that 
in  bis  daj  was  found  in  the  Luni  quarries  an  exqui- 
sitelj  white  marble  (e),  no  doubt  that  now  used  bj  Sculp* 
tors.  The  statuarj  marble  of  Carrara  is  softer  and  less 
crjstalline  than  Pariao^  add  tlierefore  more  easilj  wort- 
hed; but  it  does  not,  like  the  Parian ,  assume  the  co* 
lour  of  flesh. 

(a)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  3.    (b)  Lib.  V.  c.  a.  $.  5.    {c)    Lib.  XXXVi. 
e.  6.  id)  Lib.  V.  c.  a.  $.  5.  (e)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  5. 
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LfdiM,  Ljdioj,  was  fo  called  fifom  Ljdia^  whence  Lydiaa 
It  tme^  aod  was  of  two  aorta,  one  black,  caHed  by  the  ™^"«' 
■odbns  pietia  dr  paragone,  the  other  red^  caHed  rosso 
kexisto  (a).  PKnj  calls  it  basaniies\  Pindar,  /Soora* 
fi9;(&)^laiduas.  /3flB7e^C9T9$^and  Orid  calls  itindex^ 
became  tadicating  the  transformation  of  Battas  by  Mev-^ 
cwj  isis  (bk  marble» 

ptrjunuffge  peciora  t^ertit 
h  durum  sSicem^  qui  nunc  quoque  diciiur  mdex  (c)% 
Tkt  sptem  of  Lydian  now  called  rosso  brecoiato,  a  mixed 
ml  and  white  naarble ,  is  mentioned  by  Paolo  Silen- 
xiirio,  as  foond  in  Lydia  (J). 

Hilaiensian,  Milasenae,  a  beautiful  white  marble^  Hilafen- 
vas  so  called  bccanae  brooght  from  Hilasa ,  a  city  of  marble. 
Caria,  as  we  leanr  from  Strabo  (e).  Among  die  many 
vinte  naiUes  that  exist,  it  is  impossible  from  the  gene- 
rJk  termsotStfabo  to*  fix  its  identity:  bat  as  the  Laocoon 
was  sculftofel  by  Bhodians,  at  Bhodes,  an  island  very 
nearlbe  qnirries,  and  as  it  is  of  no  known  denomina* 
ifsa  af  Barbie,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  it  to  be 
W^aaensian.  The  proximity  of  the  qoairies  to  the  gulpk 
a(  Cm,  now  called  Bndrun ,  most  Jiave  much  facilitated 
its  iaportatioo  U^  Borne. 

Humidiaii^  Hnmidieus,  giallo  e  russo  antico  y  was  Nomtdian 
brought  from  Bunudia  (/),  a  proYince  of  Africa  adjpin-  ^"^^  ^ 
iag  the  territory  of  Carthage ,  and  also  called  Lybia^ 
vhence  the  marble  is  denominated  Lybian  by  Martial  (^), 
sad  Punic  by  Propertius  (A).  It  came  from  the  modern 
^Htricls  of  Macolah  and  ITadies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
nier  Tuaca^  now  Wady  Zaine  9  which  divides.  Tunis 


(a)  Plia.  Ilk  XXXVT  e.  90.  (3)  Aihenaeas  lib.  XIII.  (<4  Mettim 
tti.U.  f.  707.  (4  P.  U.  T.  aao.    {e)  Lib.  XIV.  c.  s.  5.  a3.  (f)^  Plin. 
UuL  la  lib.  T.  c.  5,  $.  a.   (^)  Lib.  Yl.  ep.  4a.  (&)  Lib.  IL  el.  a3. 
Vol.  IV.  9 
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from  Algiers,  a  locality  wliicli  adjoins  the  presenlFrench 
port  of  La  Galle.  Bj  numidian  marble  is  general!  j  meant 
giallo  antico,  of  whicb  there  are  eigbt  splendid  columos 
ia  tbe  Pantheon,  and  others  adorn  the  arch  of  Gonstan- 
Une^  the  great  altar  of  the  Ges^,  the  altars  of  SS.  Pro-' 
cesstis  and  Marttnianus,  of  the  Madonna  delia  Golonua 
and  of  the  CruciBxion  of  S*  Peter  in  the  Vatican  hasi^ 
lie;  but  it  also  means  rosso  antico,  a  marble  found  in 
the  same  quarries,  as  we  know  from  Statius: 
Sola  nUetJlavis  Nomadum  decisa  meiallis 
Purpura  eta.  (a). 
On  the  complete  conquest  of  Numidia  bj  tbe  Romans 
A.  U»  C  6&Sy  the  Numidian  was  one  of  the  first  marbles 
that  embellished  Rome;  and  the  first  who  used  it  for 
thresholds,  not  without  public  censure,  was  Marcus  /£• 
mtlius  Lepidus,  as  is  recorded  bj  Plinj  (£)•  The  rosso 
antico  was  rare,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  vein,  more 
or  less  broad,  in  the  gtallo  antico;  but  it  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  steps  of  the  Confession  of  S.  Prazedes,  in 
two  columns  of  the  Bospigliosi  gallery^  and  in  the  two 
Capitoline  and  Vatican  fauns. 
Ophite  Ophite,  ophites,  so  called  from  its  being  speckled 

marble.  | jj^^  ^  serpenf  s  skin,  was  brought  from  Egypt  (c).  Plinj 
describes  three  species'of  it,  one  soft  and  white,  another 
hard  and  blackish ,  and  tbe  third^  ash-colour ;  and  he 
adds  that  it  was  used  for  small  columns,  and  mortars  for 
medicines.  From  Statius  in  his  description  of  the  bath 
of  Gaudius  Etruscus,  we  leara  that  it  was  used  for 
incrustatiou,  and  was  not  held  in  high  estimation: 
Moeret  onyx  longe  queriiurque  eccclusus  ophites  (dy, 
Plinj  the  Eider  places  under  the  head  of  ophite  two  spe- 

(a)  S>  If .  lib«  1.  $.  V.  v«  36  sq.    (^)    Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  6.  (c)    Plin; 
Ub.  XXXYI.  c.  6.  {d}  t.  35. 
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cteiofitiaesfoinid  ia  the  time  of  AugustilsaiidTiberias, 

udimm  caUei  Augustaa  and  Tibeuan ,  but  which 

oifiredfiDia  ophile^  one  bj-  having-  sinuous.and  irrin- 

IMspois,  die<»dier  by  being-  covered  with  a  sort  of  boa- 

naesi.  SooiesQppote  the  verde  ranocchia  of  the  moderns 

tohethfrophiteof  the  ancients;  but  the  opinion  is  little 

voretka  vague  eonjecture^  ^  •       ^ 

Aran,  Paiios,  marmo  greeo  duro,  eame  fxoms  Paneu 
«wat  Ibrpem  in  the  island  of  Pah)S;  apd  was  the  "*'"•• 
Bost  admoed  slataar j-marble  with  tbeancienfs,  remar* 
hUt  not  only  for  its.  brilliant  whiteness,  but  also  for 
ib  resenUance  to  fleshy  as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  Ye- 
ws of  the  CapiioL(a).  Being  the  hardest  while  Greek 
■ttdJenovin  nse, the Scarpellini  or  stone-cutters  call 
itnanBogrecoi^Efro.  Pjndar  (b)  and  Anacreou  (c)  call  it 
£fp&ii5;tiidPUn  j^Z^AniVe^^^^  shining  white- 

»«•  tfce  word  JivjSoSi  signifjing  a  very  white,  stone , 
™  Ao]gNg,,alamp,  which  latter-appellation  gave  rise 
to  the  error  of  supposing  it  dug  out  by  lamplight,  where* 
«  ^  foamo,  which  are  still  hnown,  are  open  to 
uKoaj.flocaee compliments  his.Glycera  by  comparing 
^shining  maid!^  to ^^Parian  marble  pure  anAbright'' 

Peateiic,  Pentelicus,  cipolla.fino,  is  so. called  from.  Pentelic 
Boont  Peatelieas,  now  Pendeli ,  in  Attica ,  where  the  "**'^^* 
f^snks  are  stilL  accessible;  and  is  a  white  marble  va« 
'^ed  withalmost  invisible  green  streahs.  It  was  much 
ttteemed  by  the  ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
^d  Strabo,  and  was  used  in  architecture  and  statuary, 
^  masterpieces  of  both  arts ,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
*«ks  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  being  in  Pentelic  mar- 
i^^The  oldest  Boman  structure  in  which  il  is  observed 
utile  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella;  aud  the  arch  of  Titus 

H  Slnbo  lib.  X.  Tirgil  iEacid  lib.  YI.  v.  471.  (^)  Nem.  ode  IV. 
«  »3i  W  Ode  XXVm.    {d)  Lib  XXXVI.  c  V. 
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tt  of  tins  marble,  as  were  also  the  colaoms  of  tbe  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  GapitoIitiHS,  rebuilt  bj  tbaC  empeior,  a» 
we  read  ia  FlutarebV  Life  of  Pnblioola  (ay 

^^m1^^  Piieagite,  Pbengitea,  btanco  e  giaUo,  was  found  in 

Gappadocift  fai  tbe  time  of  Rera,  and  took  its  Dame^ 
according  to  Plinj,  from  its  brigbtoesa,  being  derited 
from  fcyytt,  to  shine  (6).  Nero-  buiU  of  this  marble  the 
temple  of  Fortune  in  bis  golden  boose;  and  Domitiao, 
according  to  Suetonios,  faced  with  it  tbe  waits  of  the 
Imperial  portico,  in  wfaicb  be  osuallj  walked^  in  order 
to  see  in  it  as  in  a  mirror  what  oocnrred  behind  bios  (c)* 

mwbfc**         ^^^Tg^^i  Pt^rjgius,  paunaczetto,  was  brought  from 
near  the  village  of  Dociroea  bejond  Synnas  in  Phrj* 
gia  (J),  and  is  hence  called  by  Ofid  ttjgdouiHm  er 
Phrjgiant 
Antra  9ideni  oculi  s^aBra  pendeniia  iopho^ 

Quae  mihi  mygdonU  marmoris  in^iar  eruni  (e)^ 
It  is  white  with  purple  f eins  tending  to  viqlet,  whence 
Statins: 
Purpurai  sola  cavo  Phrygiae  quam  SynnadBS  anir^ 

Ipst  cruentavii  maculis  luceniibus  Aty$  (/)* 
The  Pantheon  is  still  adofned  with  six  columns  of  this 
beautiful  marble;  and  twentj-four,  which  are  sapposed, 
with  good,  reason  ,  to  have  belonged  to  the  basilic  of 
Paulus  Emilias,  perished  in  tbe  burning  of  S.  PauKs 
in  1823,  leaving,  however,  valuable  fragments,  which 
have  been  judiciouslj  and  with  bappj  effect  emplojed 
as  incrustations  to  adorn  the  new  basilic*  Of  this  mar- 
ble were  also  the  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ulpian 
basilic,  and  some  in  the  porticos  of  tbe  Ulpian  librarj^ 
and  fragments  still  remaining  attest  that  it  served  to 

(a}  C  XV.  (&)  Lib.  XXXVLe*  %%.  (c)  Vit  Doout  cXIV.  (iQ  Sirabo 
lik  XU.  (e)  Heroid.  episL  X?.  v.  149.  (/)  S/lv.  lib.  I.  v.  S7. 
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Ki»  Ae  walk  and  cover  the  floor  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
mi /f  was  also  used  to  drape  statues,  particular! j  of 
MaiiBi,  u  is  seen  ia  the  Trajan  kmm  and  on  the 
adiofGoDStantine. 

Foipbyrjr,  porphjrites,  porfido,  was  so  called  from  Porphyry- 
iU  pvrple  eobar,  being  derived  from  nopfH0pG^  purple. 
Its  poipb  ground  was  variegated  with  white  spots  more 
ir  Jeadaotared  with  the  same  colour,  but  the  modems 
pn  the  aaoK  of  parphjrj  to  all  stones  of  the  same 
ntan  and  character,  whatever  be  the  colour  of  the 
gnaad,  iDereljdisfinguishiBg  each  bj  that  colour,  such 
»  gnea  porph jrj,  etc.  The  original  or  red  porphyry 
in  bnnigkt  ffon  Eg Jptwn  Arabia,  according  to  Arts* 
tides  in  kbi^j^riais  Oration^  and  precisely  from  the 
BOQBtaias  between  the  Delta  and  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the' 
'ottt  aov  inhabited  by  the  Beni-Uassei  Arabs,  as  has 
Veea  imatlj  verified  by  the  learned  men  attached  to  the 
%TP^Expeditioti,  and  by  later  travellers.  A  paasage  of 
Plioy  leads  lo  believe  that  it  was  not  introduced  into 
iioine  until  the  tinae  of  Claudius  (a),  an  inference  con- 
ir^^i  by  the  fact  that  it  \%  never  found  in  the  ruins 
of  edifices  of  an  anteriour  date.  At  an  eariier  period, 
the  distance  of  cbe  quarries,  the  difficulty  of  the  tran»» 
port  and  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  were  obslSK 
^  to  its  introdtiction;  but  these  very  obstacles  served  ... 
to  stiaohle  the  Boman  aipbition  to  adotn  Aeii  bml- 
diogs  with  it;  and  from  the  x^ign  of  Adrian  so  common 
^d  it  become  in  Borne,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  decline, 
hom  its  general  use ,  it  got  the  name  of  the  Roman 
>^  a  name  by  which  it  is  called  by  Gedreno  {b)  and 
^iao  (c)«  The  most  ancient  specimens  of  it  in  actaal 

HLikXXXn.c.7.  (h)  Gomp.  delle  Slorie  p.  296.   fe)  Qrif. 
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use  in  Bome  are  the  coiuiuns  of  the  aedk^Ue  in  lli^ 
PaDlheon,  erected  bj  SepL  Sevenis^  and  the  nm  said 
to  be  of  Marcus  Agrippa^  which  now  ladoms  ibe  knonu* 
ment  of  Clement  XII.  in  the  Corsiai  chapel  at  &  Johtt 
LateranY  Several  of  the  churches  of  Borne  are  adorned 
with  handsome  porphjrj  columns^  as  is  seen  in  the 
Baptisterf  of  Conslantine  and  in  the  church  of  S*  Cri-> 
sogOQOj  and  ^i^gnificent  for  their  masses  are  ibe  huge 
urns  of  S.  Helen  and  S.  Constanlia  in  the.  Yatican^ 
which  are  works  of  the  IV.  centurj;  Plinj  menlions  a 
particulat  sort  of  porphyij  called  leucosiictos^  orirhi te- 
spotted;  '{d)  and  of  it  we  bayie  a  faeaulifol  specimen  in 
the  Co0fes^ion of  S»  Agnes. outside  the  walls. 
Proeon-  Proconnesian,  pioc9nnesins,  maimip  salioo,  so  caU 

nesian  l^  fpom  the  island  of  Pmconnesiis  in  tlie'  PMpcMtis, 
:Qow  called  Harmara  from  its  marble  parries,*  ii  white 
•with  black  yeins,  as  described  bj  an  anon  jmous  writer 
cited  bj  Salmatins  and  Cariofilo^  Sirabo  says  that  hav- 
ing been  emplojed  to  embellisfatfaci  neighbouring  citj 
of  Cjzicnm,  it  was  also  called  Cjz\c^t»  (&).  1* he  colnmns 
in  the  portico  of  &  John  Lateran^s,  outside  the  statue 
>of  Henrj  IV.^'and  in  the  church  of  S;  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
•ere  of  this  marble,  as  were  also  the  peristyle  ^nd  relli 
of  the  temple  of  Yenus  and  Bome. 
Syenite  or  Sjenite^  Syenites^  granite,  was  the  nkme  gireu  by 

granite.  Ae  Bomiins  to  granite,  because-excatraled  hear  Syene^  a 
tcity  of  Thebais  iA  Upper  Egypt)  whence  tbey  also  cal* 
led:  it  Thlsbaicus.^Two  principal  sorts  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny;,  the  pyrrhopoecilon  or  fire^colour,  and  the 
psaronium  or'  grey,  the  former  used  for  obelisks,  and 
the  latter  called  by  the.  modems  granilo  faigio  {c).  Th  ere 
is  no  stone  so  common  in  the  ancient  and  modern  edi^ 

(«)  Lib.  XXXn.e.  7.  (h)  Lib.  XUL  (e)  Flin.]ib.  XXXH.  e.S  and  aa. 
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tc«i  of  Borne  fiom  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  present 
daj;  aid  tve  ha^e  noble  specimens  of  ancient  granite  , 
tolaaas  ia  tbe  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  the  balli^  of 
Diodesian  or  church  of  S*  Maria  degPAngeli,  in  ih^ 
Clptaa  htulie,  and  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ye- 
ans asid  Borne. 

TavBunian  •   Tetuomenites  ,  diaspro  di  Sicilia  .  T."°c°^|' 
caaK  mok  Tanromeiunm ,  now  Taormma ,  m  Sicily,  marble, 
v&ere  it  is  still  to  be  found  (a).  It  is  commonlj  called 
Stciliaa  jasptf ,  aud  is  of  a  redish  colour.  It  is  rare  in 
ancient  edifices,  but  oHen  used  in  incmsting  columns 
and  altars  in  the  churches  of  Borne* 

Tenarian,  Tenarius,  nero  antico^  was  brought  from 
Bear  Cape  Teoaros  in  Laconia ,  now  Matapan ,  and  is 
described  bj  Plinj  as  a  bri^  black  {b).  Alfaoagh  its 
quarries  are  oaentioned  bj  Sirabo  as  ancient  (c),  and  it 
is  described  by  TibuUos  is  much  used  for  columns  (J), 
U  is  raidy  Connd  io  the  Roman  ruins,  and  seems  ilot  to 
have  been  introduced  before  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Thasm,  Tbasos^  greco  giallognolo,  was  brought  Thasian 
Iron  tbe  island  of  Thasos.  It  was  a  livid  wUte,  and  was  »arhle. 
used,  according  to  Pauaaniai,  for  iscnlpture  as  well  as 
arcbitectore  (e).  It  was  however  a  ^verj  common  marble 
in  tbe  time  of  Seneca  (/);  and  hence  Statins  to  show 
the  exqoisiteness  of  th^  marbles  that  adorned  the  bath 
of  Claudius  Etruscus,  epccludcis  the  Thasian: 
Jfon  hue  admusae  Tkasos  aui  undosct  Carysios  {g). 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  the  area  of  the  great  sepul<* 
chial  monument  of  the  Domitii  ou  the  Pincian ,  in 
vkich  Nero  was  buried,  was  enclosed  with  (his  marble  (A); 


H  Adiaaaeus,  Dnpnog.  lib.  V.  p.  907.  {b)  Lib.  XXXVL  e.  18 
V^UkVm.  (4  Eleg.lib.ni.S.5,T.  14.  M  LibXatft.  (/)  Bpiii 
^  il)  ^It.  lib.  I.  S.  5#f.  34.  (h)  ViL  Neron. 
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and  lis  ideiititj  with  the  modern  greco  giallognolo  h 
inferred  from  its  description  bj  Pliny  (a). 

Thessalian,  Thessalius ,  verde  antrcO)  came  from 
Atrax  in  Thessal  j,  whence  it  was  also  called  Atracian  (6). 
It  is  so  minotelj  described  bj  the  ancients  that  its  iden- 
titj  with  verde  antique  cannot  be  questioned.  It  had 
been  used  in  floors,  incrustations  of  walls  and  parti cu- 
larlj  of  columns,  of  which  numerous  specimens  ma^r 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  S.  John  Lateran. 

Tjrian,  Tjrriua,  came  from  the  Ticinitj  of  Tjre, 
and  is  described  bj  Statins  as  snow-white: 

Quasque  Tyrus  nii^as  secat  et  sidonia  rupes  (c). 
This  brief  description,  however^  does  not  enable  us  to 
decide  which  among  the  numerous  white  marbles  foonJ 
in  the  ruins  of  Bome  is  identical  with  the  Tjrian.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  small  white  columns  of&P^ 
ter'^s  are  of  this  marble;  but  Anastasius  sajs  expressly 
that  thej  were  brought  bj  order  of  Gonstantine  from 
Greece,  gMtas  de  Graeciaperduxiu 

To  decorative  materials  also  belong  eoloors^  ser^ 
▼ing  as  tliej  do  not  onlj  to  animate  the  canvas ,  but 
also  to  adorn  the  walls  and  cielings.  When  we  view  ibe 
frescos  still  existing  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  of  Livia^ 
as  the  J  are  called,  in  the  baths  of  Gonstantine,  and  those 
preserved  in  the  Tatican,  Villa  Albani,  Barberini  palace, 
astonished  bow  thej  could  have  survived  the  waste  ot 
time  and  vicissitude  we  ask  what  are  the  materials  of 
which  thej  are  composed;  and  to  this  interesting  ^^' 
quirj  the  writings  of  Tbeophrast  (<f),  Vitruvios  (e)  and 
Plinj  (/)  enable  us  to  give  e  satisfactoij  answer.  From 


(«}  Uk  XXXVI.  e.e.  [h]  Paul  Silea.  v.  ^%^  Minx  ooom.  lib.  Vll* 
e.  aS.  Stephens  on  the  word  ktft^,  (c)  Sylv.  lib.  L$.  S,  v.  ^9.  [ij  '^'^^ 
on  Stones  (e)  Lib.  YlI.e.  7  sqq.  (/)  LiKXXXm.  and  XXIV.c>^' 
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dwQ  we  leara  that  the  colours  destined  for  the  deco* 

auoa  of  edifices  were  almost  all  minerals^  and  the  feir 

Jerived  fiam  vegetables  served  rather  for  domestic  pur« 

poKi,  ibr  djeiBg  garments,  painting  furniture  etc«  The 

lacwBls  painted  on  wood,  cloth,  parchment,  ivorj  and 

pbisler.  The  Egyptian  artists  used  six  pigments,  name<* 

\j  white ,  Uack  ,  red ,  blue ,  jelloir  and  green ,  tlia 

Ant  first  carthj,  the  others  TegetaUe,  as  has  been  ascer<» 

tmeibom  the  painted  shrouds  and  cases  of  the  mum* 

mics  and  the  still  more  perfect  specimens  on  the  walls 

^  ^ptian  tombs.  The  earlier  Grecian  masters  used 

solj  bur  colours,  Hz.  the  earth  melos  for  white,  Attio 

scbrefor  jellow,  atnopis,  an  earth  from  Pontus,  for  red, 

and  lanpJJack;  but  at  a  later  period  thej  employed 

Mv  caionrittg  substances.  Colours  are  divided  bj  Yi* 

tniTios  inlo  florid  and  severe,  natnral  and  artificial:  the 

florid  are  six,  armenium,  chrjSocoUa^  cinnabaris,  indi* 

cttm,  ninioim,  and  purpurissum;  and  the  austere  are 

UlBo^  aerugo,  anulare,  appianum,  atramentum,  auri« 

pigmaotum,  eaemleom,  cerussa,  creta,  melinum,ostnun 

panetonium^  mhrica,  scandaraca,  ail  and  usta,  in  all 

twenty-one  oolours  used  by  the  ancient  Bomaiis«Of  these 

^'teen  were  natural,  anulare,  appianum  ,  armenium , 

taripigmeutum,  oerussa,  chrysocolla,  einnabarts,  caeta, 

ladicum,  nadinum,  minium,  osttom,  paraelonium,  pur* 

parissamondruhrica;  two  artificial,  caeruleum  and  usta; 

<ikl  foar  both  natural  and  artificial,  aerugo,  atramentum, 

uadaliea  and  ail.  We  shall  treat  of  them  in  alphabe* 

ti«l  order. 

Angooraeruca  corresponds  with  our  verdigrise,  «xpl»io«d 
^od  was  natural  and  artificial.  Yitrnyius  and  Pliny  point  jbede  order. 
<^ot  the  manner  of  making  it.  Antdare  was  white  and 
^»  ased  especially  for  the  carnations  of  (emale  figures, 
'^nsmadeofa  white  alaminous  clay-chalk  mixed  with 
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thepoundedglass-gemsusedin  ring8,annui!i,made  for  llio 
common  pcopU  otHome^Appianum  was  a  terj  ordinary 
gceen  used  to  imitate  the  Chrjsocolla,  and  was  sold  at 
the  yerj  low  price  of  a  sesterce  the  pound,  less  tlian  a 
pennj  of  our  monej.  It  would  seem  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  that  of  tlie  proprietor  of  the  land  in  which 
it  was  found.  Armenium  took  its  name,  from  thedonntrj 
whence  it  came*  It  was  of  a  light  blue  colour  and  cost 
thirtj  sesterces  a  pound,  about^.  10J.  A  spurious  sort, 
not  much  inferiour  to  it  in  qualitj,  was  made  ofn  pai>* 
ticular  sand  brought  from  Spain,  the  price  of  which  was 
only  six  denarii,  about  3j.  \M,  Atramenium  was  aii' 
artificial  black.  VitruTtus  is.Tcrj  minute  in  describing' 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  and  the  care  used  to 
bring  it  to  perfection!  its  principal  ^ingredients  were 
pitch,  resin,  pounded  coalmixed  with  iglue  and  the 
dregs  of  wine  also  mixed  with  glue.  It  was  of  two  iorts, 
natural  and  artificial..  The  natural  consisted  of  a  black 
earth  jox  of  the  blood  of  the  cuttle  fish,  sepia *;  aiid 
the  artificial  was  also  made  of  carbonized  dregs  of  wine 
and  calcined  ivorj.er  lamp-black*  The  Indian  atramen* 
tom  was  deemed  th^  bests  its  compositioa  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans;  and  it  was  used  iov  writing-ink  when 
mixed,  with  gum,.and  for  painting  walJs^  when  mixed 
with  glue.  Auripigmentwn^  orpiment  or  suipburet  of 
arsenic,  was  a  natural  jellow,  saidbj  Yitruvius  to  haTe 
Jieen  brought  from  Egjpt,  Scjtliia  and  Cyprus.  He  also 
«ijs  that  it  had  been  first  manufactured  in  Alexandria, 
and  subsequently  introduced  bj  Yestorius  into  Pox* 
suoli,  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Yestoriao*  Caeruleum 
ifiis  formed  with  the  white  earth  of  Eretria,. coloured 
with  dried  violets,  macerated  in  water;  and  from  it,  when 
washed  and  pounded ,  was  made  a  paler  blue ,  called 
lomenium  from  lotus,  washed.  A  pound  of  lomenluaa 
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ciMt  ten  denarii)  of  Caeriileam  of  Alexandria  eighty  aiud 
ofdblof  Pbsmirfi  mnch  lower.  Cerusa  or  vliile  lead 
iBCBS  to  here  been  manafacturedprincipallj  iuBhodes, 
Hiay  saTS   that    tbe  '  Bfaodian  cemssa  was  the  most 
tOtmnLCkrysocdJia^  ^Kl-fghie,  was  a  natural  sub< 
stance  found  in   gold,  silter,  copper  and  lead,  niine8« 
It  wm  Gilled  gold  glue,  either  because  i  i  was  found  pria^ 
ia  gold  mines  or  because  that  so  found  was  the 
VitrdTias  mentions  thb  gold--gIue  found  in  the 
konae  mines  of  Macedon;  and  Plinj  sajs  thai  it  was 
•f  two  sorts,  tme  tending  to  jeilow,  the  other  to  green^ 
that  bothxame  from  Gjpnis^  but  that  the  most  estee<<' 
■ed  was  bionght  from  Armenia,  next  to  which  came 
that  of  Macedon  (a).lt  must  have  brought  a  bighprioe^' 
for'VitmYins  informs  us  that  those  who  could  not  pur«' 
diBSe  it  mixed  caeruleum  and  the  herb  Itrtura,  woad,' 
whkk  {ive  a  very  deep  green.  There  isreason  to  believe 
&al  die  na^Te  Chrjsocolla  was  carbonaie  of  copper  or 
■ttbcbife,  and  that  tlie  artificial  was  •elaj  impregnated 
vidb  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  titrlol,  rendered  green 
hj  a  ydlow  dje  (b)*  All  the  ancient  greens  examined 
by  Jhfj  proved  to  be  combinaftions  of  copper.  Amongst 
tbe  other  extravagsnt  follies  of  Ilero,  Plinj  records  tiiat 
be  bad  tbe  circus  sprinkled  with  this  mineral,  because 
it  was  tbe  distinctive  colour  of  the  charioteers  whom 
be  patronised;  and  he  also  tells  us  that  the  beA  quality 
coA  seven  denarii  a  pound;  tbe  second,  five;  tbe  third, 
three,  which  is  respectively,  4<f.  6^.,  3^.  2^.,  is*  1  id.  (e). 
Cbmaiarii^  jcinnabar,  is  «  red^cdour  ittid  Ri}>a  pro- 
ceed by  the  mixed  blood  .shed  .by  tbe  elephant  and 
dragon  in  their  deadly  fights.  It  is  perhaps  the  substance 


fg^  Lik  XXXULe.  6.  S«  97.  {b)  Davy  on  the  coloar*  employed 
h^ntienU  in  painting,  ?hil.  Tn&»>  181 5.  (c)  Lib.  XXXIIL  c.  5.)  .17. 
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Still  called  dragon^s  blood,  which  is  a  deep  red  and  h 
much  used  in  the  arts.  Itcost  fifty  nnmiDt  the  ponnd  (a), 
Creta  viridis  is  a  name  used  by  Vitruvios  to  designate 
a  green  earthy  the  best  quality  of  which  was  found  at 
Smyrna.  The  Greeks  called  it  ^vlfkftw^,  because  first 
found  on  the  lands  of  •  certain  Theodotus.  Indietan^ 
indigo,  was  a  blue  colour,  so  called  because  brooght 
from  India.  There  were  two  sorts ,  one  of  which  was 
much  more  valuable  than  the  other  {by  Melinum  was  a 
white  colour  brought  from  Melos,  one  of  the  Sporades 
in  the  Archipelago.  It  was  also  found  in  Samoa  but  was. 
loo  rich  to  be  used  by  painters  (c).  Mimum  was  that 
colour  which  we  call  vermilion.  It  was  first  obtained  from 
the  environs  of  Ephesus.;  afterwards  from  Spain ,  in 
which  there  was  a  mine  that  yielded  a  large  revenue.  It 
produced  yearly  about  ten  thousand  pounds  weigbt  of 
ore,  which  was  brought  in  a  crude  state  to  Borne  under 
the  seal  of  the  sworn  superintendents  of  the  mine,  aud 
prepared  there  for  use.  The  article  having  thus  been 
made  a  monopoly,  its  price  was  fixed  by  law  at  seveotj 
denarii,  about  2/.  5i.  the  pound.  The  statues  of  the  gods 
were  painted  with  minium  (</),  as  were  also  the  faces 
of  tliose  who  triumphed,  a  fact  which  Pliny  records  of 
Camillus  (e).  The  letters  of  inscriptions  and  the  mi* 
tials  of  books  were  also  colouted  with  vermilion;  and  a 
species  of  it  must  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  Ho* 
mer,  who,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  c^lstbe  ships,  ^fcr* 
mil  ion-cheeked;^'* 

M  Afipv  vqttv  hi  rcxrovog  —  (/)• 

(a)  Plin.lib.  XXXm.  c.  7.  5.  Sg.  (b)  Vitruv.  lib.  VII.  e.  8.  9- 
nn.  lib.  JKUIII.  C.15.XXX.6.  (e)  PUn.  lib.  XXXV.  <v  6.S*  i?-  ^'  ?' 
yU.{di Piin. lib. XXXIU.C.  7. (a) Lib. XXXiU.c. 56. (//Odyn.  1. 1>5' 
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Titrmu  (a)  and  Pliny  (6)  speak  at  large  of  the  pro* 

cBi  of  Baking  il;  and  from  the  latter  it  appears  that  it 

m  lioCh  natural  and  artificial ,  the  former  hanog  been 

koQ^  from  Ephesns  and  the  latter  invented  bj  one 

GalUaa,  an  Athenian,  A.  U.  G.  2^9,  that  is  four  years 

after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  In  Pliny'^s  time  it  was 

aH  hreaght  from  that  part  of  Spain  called  Sisaports , 

md  nanafrctured  for  account  of  the  treasury,  on  the 

Qniriaal)  between  the  temple  of  Flora  and  that  of  Qui- 

liaasy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quattro  Fontaue.  In  Pliny^s 

lime  it  oost  seventy  sesterces,  the  poand.  Ostmm  was 

a  liqaid,  to  which  the  proper  consistence  was  given  by 

the  addition  of  honey.  It  was  produced  by  the  juice  of 

a  fish  cdled  mutex,  and  varied  in  tint  according  to  the 

country  fion  which  it  came,  being  deeper  and  more 

violet  when  hrought  from  the  northern,  and  redder  when 

from  the  southern,  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean*  It  is  not 

to  he  coflbnnded  with  purple  properly  so  called,  for 

FKiiy  distinguishes  the  ostrum  from  the  purple  (c).  A 
pot,  conlaioing  a  rose-coloured  substance,  was  found  and 
u  tl^  lo  be  seen,  in  what  are  called  the  baths  of  Titus, 
and  was  analysed  by  S-  H.  Davy.  The  outside  became  a 
pale  cream  colour;  the  interior  presented  a  lustre  ap* 
praacbing  to  that  of  carmine;  and,  althd  unable  to  de« 
cide  whether  an  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  be  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a  specimen  of  the  best  Tyrian 
parple  {d).  Paraetonium  or  Ammonia  was  brought  from 
Faraetonium,  a  city  in  Egjpt,  on  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  now 
called  Baradnn*  It  was  a  very  thick  white  colour,  as  we 
Icaza  from  Titruvios  and  Pliny,  and  was  used  to  make 


(i)  liL  VII.  e.  8, 9^  (^  Lib.  XXXIIL  c.  7.  (c)  Lib.  IX.  c.  56.  S7. 


ii2  aoHB  ▲sGiBirr  ad  voMBirA 

▼€V7  liard  sluecos*  It  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  six  pounct 
flie  deuarius.  Amongsl  the  colours,  analjsed.  bj  S.  fiL 
Davj  was  a  Cue  white,  aluminous^claj,  which,  may  baFe 
beea  ammonia..  Pur^ia-iiiKin,  according  to  Pliny^  was. 
a  sort  of  purple  Like  the  natural  red  of  dte  cheek,  and 
waa  so  dug  out  of  silver  mines.  St  -  Jerom.  alludes  to  the 
use  made  of  it  and  of  wJiite  lead  bj  the  Boman  females^ 
when  he  asks,  ^Qujdfacit  in  facie  Christiana,  purpuris- 
sus  et  cerussaP  Rubrica.  was  a  red.  earth,  the  best  spe- 
cies of  which,  according  to  Y  itruvius,  was  brought  froni 
the  citj  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,fromEgjpt,  the  Balearic 
isles  and  Lemnos.  With  it  are  made  most  of  the  red. 
grounds  so  m.uch  admired  at  Pompeii.  It.  was  of  three 
shades,  the  red,,  the  middle,  and  the  less  red.  The  best 
qualitj  came  from  CiemiU>5,  thence  called terra:Ijeramca, 
(lom  the  Balearic  isles  and  from  Gappadocia;  and.  cost 
three  denarii,  nearly  2^.  the  pound.  Sandaracha  was  a 
colour  found  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  varying  a  shade 
between  red  and  yellow,  of  which  the  latter  was  the  most 
esteemed.  Boasted  with  an  equal  proportion  of  red  lead, 
it  made  the  colour  called  sandyx,  of  a  dull  hue,,  which, 
when  mixed  with  sinopis,  was  called  syricnm.  This  was. 
chiefly  used  as  a  ground  colour «  When  finished  with  a 
roat  of  purpurissum,  laidi  oa  with,  white  of  egg,  it  conn* 
forfeited  minium;  when  laid  on  with,  ostrum^ .  it  made 
a  purple..  According  toYitruvius.and  Plinj  it  wasnatU"* 
ral  and  artificial.  The  natural  was  got  from  gold  and 
stiver  mines;  the  artificial  was  made-  by  burning  white 
lead,  and  w.as  more  esteemed  than  (he  natural.  Sil^  ochre, 
was  a  yellow  earth  found  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  the 
best  of  which  w«ls.  brought  from  Attica.  Pliny  mentions 
another  sort  called  sil  marmorosum,  and  a  third  called 
syricum ,  because  bi'ouglil  from  tlie  island  of  Syros. 
Polyguolus  and  Mycon  were  the  first  who  used  it  ia 
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fmntm§.  Wlieu  calcined  and  quenched  in  ytnfrgar,  it 
flnned  a  xed-purpie  colour,  called  usta  from  ustus, 
kunU  Una  was  a  name  given  also  to  another  artificial 
eolonr,  produced  bj  burning  white  lead;  and  was  dis* 
eotecei  on  occasion  of  a  fire  in  the  Piraeus ,  which 
cHigbt  some  of  the  toilet-furniture  of  the  Athenian 
Uia  (ay  The  best  sort  was  of  a  purple  hue,  came  from 
isB Minor,  and  cost  sixteen  denarii,  about  iOs*  &d^ 
the  Ibu  It  was  much  used  in  shades  (3). 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  the  colours  used  Ohierv9^ 
hj  the  ancients  with  the  following  general  observations  of  gi^ 
of  SwHumphrj  Davj  upon  ibis  subject:  ^4t  appears,^  Homphrj 
sajshe,^irom  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  and  ^'^7* 
the  authorities  quoted,  that  the  Greek  and  Boman  pain- 
ters had  almost  all  the  same  colours  as  those  emplojed 
by  the  great  Italian  masters,  at  the  period  of  the  revival 
oC  the  arts  in  Italy.  Thej  had  indeed  the  advantage  over 
thna  in  two  colours,  the  Yestorian  or  Egyptian  azure, 
and  the  Tjrian  or  marine  purple.  The  azure,  of  which 
the  ezcel/ence  is  proved  by  its  duration  for  1700  years, 
may  be  easily  and  cheaply  made,  I  find  that  fifteen  parts 
by  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twenty  parts  of  pow« 
dered  opaque  flint,  and  three  parts  of  copper  filings, 
strongly  heated  together  for  two  hours,  gave  a  substance 
of  exactly  the  same  tint,  and  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
fusibility,  and  which)  when  powdered,  produced  a  fine 
deep  blue.  The  azure,  the  red  and  yellow  ochres,  and 
the  blacks,  are  the  colours,  which  seem  not  to  have' 
clianged  at  ail  in  the  ancient  fresco  paintings.  The  yer-  ' 
milion  is  darker  than  recently  made  Dutch  cinnabar; 
and  the  red  lead  is.  inferior  in  tint  to  that  sold  in  the 
siiops.  The  greens  in  general  are  dull.  Massicot  and  or- 

,4)  Plio.  lib.  XXXr.  c.  6.   (b)  Ibid. 
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piment  were  probablj  among  the  least  durable  of  the*- 
ancient  coIgqts*  If  red  and  jeHow  ocbves,  blacks  and 
whites  were  the  eoloitrs  most  employed  bj  ProU^ener 
and  Apelles^  so  are  tbejr  Irkewise^  the  colours  most  em- 
plojed  bj  BapIiaeLand  Titian  in  their  best  stjle.  The^ 
S.  John  and  Yenus ,  in  the  tribune  of  the  gallery  at 
Florence,  offer  striking  examples  of  pictures,  in  which 
aU  the  deeper  tints  are  evidently  produced  by  red  and 
yellow  ochres  and  carbonaceous  substances.^'* 
Blftlals.  f  b^  metals  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  decoration 

et  edifices,  were  gold,  silver  and  bronze.  Besides  having 
been  sometimes  used  to  makeomaments,  gold  was  par- 
ticularly employed  in  gilding  cielings,  doors,  staccos^ 
marble  and  bronze.  The  substructions  of  the  baths  of 
Titus  and  the  so  styled  bagni  di  Liyia  on  the- Palatine 
present  specimens  of  painted  and  gilt  cielings.  Tha> 
bronze  statues  had  been  occasionally  gill  is  attested  by 
ApoUonins,  by  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
on  the  Capitol,  and  by  the  statue  of  the  Capitoline  Her- 
cules. Gilt  marbles  are  still  occasionally  found;  and  tra- 
ces of  gilding  are  still  seen  on  the  metopes  and  friese  . 
of  Phidias  in  the  British  museum.  Pausanias*sajs  that 
marble  statues  were  sometimes  adorned  with  gildingr 
Wiiihelfmann  sajs  that  it  has  been  recognised  in  the 
hair  of  the  Yenus  de'^Kedici;  and  the  statue  of  Julia,^ 
the  daughter  of  Titus,  found,  A.  D.  1828,  near  the 
liateran  baptistery,  preserved  traces  of  gilding  on  the 
drapery.  The  gold  leaf  of  the  ancients  was  tbrcker  than 
ours;  and  it  has  hence  resisted  the  edacity  of  time.  Gold 
'  harmonises  admirably  with  marble;  and  hence  Virgil, 
(£neid.  B.  I.  v.  830)  describing  the  beauty  of  the  Tro- 
jan liero,  compares  his  countenance  to 
^^Polished  ivory,  beauteous  to  beiiold  , 
Or  Parian  marble,  when  enchased  in  gold.^ 


Off  aBPULCIIKBi^  US 


CAP.  IX. 


0«  ttPULCOMS^ 


If  gMl  W9B  die  vespectpttid'bj  aUmoienr  nadoor  Sapuldirei. 
to  Ifce  menoTj  and  tbe  reteainff  of  the  dead,  among  the 
tommB  tbat  aacaed  fbdinp  of  hnmanttj  sheiie  conspi-^ 
caooijaodortlieir  piety  i^tliia  re^ct  manjr  proofs  stiih 
laaain ,  ooHritliataadiiig  the  pecoliiir  Aposutfe  of  theii^ 
sepaUnrea  to  dcraslation.  hy  liat iag  Ithed  tbe  public 
loads.  TIm  Bmnana,  in  common  witli  the  Greeks^  belie*: 
red  thai  if  die  bodj  remained  uninlenred^  the  soul  wa» 
doomed  to  waader  (or  a  handled  jeais  on  this. side  the* 
Sin,  alone amd  disconsolate^  uliable  to' gam  admissiom 
toherfiaal  raatiog  place^ whethbr  amon^  thehappj  o» 
the  imetalile*  If  therefore  any  one  iperi^hed  in«  suck 
ctremMfaneea  that  his  body  4XMiid  not  be  found,  a-  ceno- 
taph was  erasted  to- him  by  his  family  or  friends,  wbicU 
vss  supposed  to  secure  hi^ passage oter  the  Stygian  men 
Hence  it  iraa  deemed*  a  religious  duty  to  seattef  eaitb 
ever  aaj  niifcaried  body  wbtbfa^metf-  chanced  to  see^ 
for  ereo  that  was'  deemkl=!tfuCBcfe6t'  to  attain  the  same 
object  ((i).  i 

b  die  early  ages  of 'Ital^  burial  and  burning  had  Uodesof 
been  m  promiscu6ti^  use,  and  ixk' Borne  bolh  usages  •«P«^t'>f©* 
preraifed  inf  pristikie  times^  fbr  Pliny  records  a  law  of 
Koma  profaifiiting  to  pour  wine  on  th^  fimeral '  pile; 
*tnnae  regis  poetumia  lex  'est:  VINO  ROGYBI  HE  RE- 
SPESGITO'^;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  Ifuma  ordered  bis  body  to  be  buried  not 

M  JEAeJd.liih Vl^f.  S9i^sn.H9ra<;epd, ^ib.  I.od.a8.  (6)  Lib. XIV. 
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burnt  (a).  Again,  the  leatk  law  of  the  XII.  Tables, 
which  is  de  Jure  Sacro^  ordaina  that  no  one  be  baried  ! 
or  burnt  within  the  cit j  walls:  HOiVINEM  MORTV VAI  i 
IN  URBE  NEVE  SEPELITO  NEVE  UBITO,  a  fact  j 
which  proves  that,  up  to  the  IV.  cenlurj  of  Pagaa  Borne,  q 
persons  bad  been  at  liberty  to  ^  bur j  and  bum  with-  ., 
ia  the  citj ,  bat  that  sifter  that  period  the  public  health 
add  security  traiiisferre<l  these  ritesi  ootside  the  walls, 
leafing  intact  the  choice  of  either.  Plinj.  fberefore  his  , 
erred  in  stating  that  burial  not  burAidg  was  of  aacieat 
usage  fmoUg  the  Bomans,  ^ipsum  Cfiama/*e  apod  Bo-  . 
maiios  ndn  fiiltt^eriV  iostituti:  terra  ooodebantar(i),^  ^ 
for  we  know  the  contrary  not  only  from  the  lav  of  Ruma 
and  the  ordinance  of  tbe  XIL.  Tables,  but  abo  froms 
most  ancient .  tonb^  that  of  the  Turii^  found,  to  1667, 
at  the  base  of  tbe  Tuscuhu  citadel,  and  coatainiagfcioe^  ^ 
niry  urns  only.  Ip  very  vemoie  times  burial  badbeca   ^ 
probably  more  in  use  among  the  Romans  than  bnnuofiv   , 
butal  a  later  period  the  contrary  was  tbe  case:  and  one 
cause  of  the  chiiDge  .giigbt  bai^e  been  tlif  jfacility  ^'^^  , 
whicb  Uie  ashes  miglit.bi^coiiTfsyed  to  Bo^^.from  the   ^ 
lemoie  parts  of  the  empire,  s  conaictertitiott  pf  practical 
importance,,  wlieo  we  taJ|f.e  info, accouii^; the  cQatiouai 
wars  which  the  Bomans  had  to  wage  in  distant  couotriesi 
In  fact^l^t  tbi;  dose  of  tbe  republic,  burning  had  become 
uuiversql,  if  we  except  a  (ew  (ami)^„sufh  aa  the  Cor- 
^elii  in  all  tliei^di^ere^^t  bcaAcbesof  t^.Sc^pjos,I/ea- 

luli,  Silla  etc.,  i^  we  learn  fropi^:piifiy  (c),and  Cicero  (4 
and  as  is  proyed  by  the  tomb  pftbe.Scppios^  discovered 
iu  i78Q.  As  the  Isiac  and  Mitrii^.  reiigipas  adTaooed  in 
Borne  in  the  second  ceutury  of  our  ^era^  burial  also 

(a)  tiff  ofNumac.  lO.   (h)    Lib,'VII.  €.54,5.55.  W  toa^**^ 
{d)  D€  Le^ibus  lib.  II.  c.  12. 


adfiMfid^  iBtomaeh  tbak  barotng  seems^^  ta  hate  faUeo 

tBlo  gmtnl  disuse  in  the  III.  centary;  and  hence  it  is 

ikd  we  Bad  in  Bome  and  its  Ficinitj  such  a  profusioir 

aT  sarcophagi  of  that  period  of  the  decline.  The  stjrles 

oCibe  andent  sareopliagi  hespeiA.  their  epochs;  and  of 

dieiB  fevheloog  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  when  burial 

hegMiBseasibly  to  prevail,  seferattolhereigns  of  the 

<fil  AofoQiDes,  %  still  greater  number  to  die  times  of 

GtNBflKidas  nod  Sevems,  and  a  Tast  proportion  to-  the 

Syrian  djnnstie&  of  Beliogabalus  and  Alexander  SeTe*> 

m,  thus  marking  the  progress  of  the  rile  of  burial 

fiom  its  insensible  revival  under  Atlriim  to  its  universal 

prevaleooe  under  the  two  last  named  empezorSi 

From  these  two  modes  of  sepulture  arises  the  two-^ 
ibid  coQStmction  of  the  remaining  sepulchral  monu» 
menls,  aoaae  huTing  served  to  contain  the  cinerarj  ums^ 
elken  ike  sarcophagi,  and  others  both*  Their  greater 
or  lesser  extent  and  grandeur  are  accounted  for  bj  the 
gfealer  or  lesser  number  and  dignit  j  of  those  to  whom 
ibej  were  raised,  some  having  been  erected  for  one  oo- 
cupanft  onl  J,  sock  as  those  of  Aierius^  Metella,.  Cestius,. 
others  ibr  an  entire  bmilj^  such  as  those  of  the  Sci- 
pios,  of  Augustus,  of  Adrian,  some  for  free  citizens, 
others  for  slaves  and  freedmen.  Having  been  all  inteuf- 
dcd  not  onlj  as  perpetual  depositories  of  their  remains 
but  jJso  as  lasting  memorials  of  their  fame,,  the  ancients 
studied  to  give  thant  more  than  ordinarj .  soliditj  ;  and 
it  is  ovittg^  to  this  circumstance  ohieflj  that  so.  manj  of 
Ikem  have  partialljr  survived  the  waste  of  time  and  rest- 
sled  the  demtation  of  man.  Among  those  of  which  the 
rassias  exist,  the  far  greater  number  had  belonged  to 
servants  and  firsedmen,  because,  besides  having  been 
(he  moie  numerous  classes  of  persons,  their  tombs  bav« 
i&S  been  more  bumble,  escaped  more  easil j  spoliation 

10^ 
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and  destruction.  A  Roman  tomb  generadl  j  consiated  of  a 
solid-mass  of  stone  or  brick  fragments,' faced  extemallj- 
with  square  blocks  of  stone  or  marble  four  or  five  feet 
long  bj.two  £eet  thick,  and  sometimes  but  rarelj  with 
bricks  or  opus  reticulatum.  This  external  facing  has 
been  violently  detached  for  sake  of  the  materials;  and 
in  general  we  see  but  the  mere  nucleus ,  except  when 
the  tenacity  of  the  construction  has  resisted  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  destroyer.  The  interior  of  the  tomb  consi- 
sted of  one  or  more  sepulchral  chambers.  A  sepulchral 
chamber  intended  to  receive  cinerary  urns  was  called  a 
columbarium,  because  internally  divided  into  several 
rows  of  niches,  generally  arched  but  occasionally  recti- 
linear, which  gave  to  the  chamber  the  appearance  of  a 
pigeon-house.  Each  little  niche  contains  one,  two  or 
more  urns,  which  are  ordinarily  of  terra  cotta.but.  oc- 
casionally of  marble,  bronze  or  glass;  and  each  niche 
liad  its  inscription,  setting  forth  the  nanke,  quality  and 
sometimes  tha  age  of  the  deceased.  As  the  whole  was 
called  columbarium ,  s6  the  niche  was  called  loadus^ 
the  urn  olla^  and  the  inscription  tiiulus. 

Their  These sepukhial  monuments  are  Some  under,  some 

ccinstroe-    oyer,  ground,  some  with  one,  some  with  two  floors.  The 
most  ancient  are  subterranean,  in  imitation  of  the  Etrus- 
can ,  being  dug  in  the  soil  iu  plains,  cut  into  the  sides 
^of  bills,  and  situate'  as  often  as  possible  along  the  pub- 
lic roads;  and  of  such  subterranean  sepulchres  we  have 
a  beautiful  example  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipies.  But 
although  subterranean,  they  were  rendered  conspicuous 
objects  by  a  superstructure  raised  over  them,  of  greater 
or  less  maguitude  according  to  the  times  and  the  means 
of  the  deceased.  Tliese  superstructures  were  adorned 
with  festoons,  oxen  heads,  vases  of  sacrifice,  reliefs,  ill  us- 
tratife  of  the  achievements,  the  profession,  the  ancestry 
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of  the  deceased  or  of  him  bj  whom  the  tomb  was  erer* 
t«dL  wjifc  orders  of  architecture;  and  above  all  thej  bore 
(feascriptioa  with  the  name  of  tbe^le^ieasedor  familjr, 
l&etr  titles  and  their  worth*  The  inscription  alwajs  fa- 
ced the  hi^  road  ^  as  is  the  case'  with  that  of  Cecilia 
Uetdla  and  ali  others  that  preserve  their  monumen- 
tal  sbk;  and  Varro  assigns  as  the  reason  whj  tombs 
aoe  erected  along  the  public  roads,  that  thej  maj  re- 
■iad  travdlers  that  their  occnpants  had  been  and  that 
Ikj  thesiaelTes  are  mortal;  ^^et  ideo  secundum  viam^quo 
fnctertimteis  admoneant ,  et  se  fuisse  et  illos  esse  mor- 
liless  (a),^  a  soblime  moral ,  well  calculated  to  bridle 
passion  and  excite  bj  example  to  loftj  deeds.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  the  word,  Siste  wUor^  sometimes  in- 
scribed  on  ancient  sepulchral  monuments,  and  stiU 
continnaUy  bat  most  inappropriateljr  found  in  onree- 
vebaiet,  as  if  the  tombs  stood. not  in  an  enclosure btit 
OQ  the  hi^  waj.  The  door  of  an  ancient  tomb  never 
looks  toaards  the  higli  road,  owing  perhaps  to  some 
rtloaf  Jaw,  perhaps  for  greater  security.  Sometimes  the 
moonment  had  no  door ,  being  built  in  solid  mass  over 
the  am  or  enclosing  it  within  its  walls;  and  of  the  latter 
wehs^e  an  exataplein  the  tomb.of  Enrisax,  i^ioli  had 
no  cbaralw,  although  erected  to  him  and  his  wife  Ati&- 
tia.  The  great  thorough-fare  of  the  .Appian  way. had 
been  lined  on  either  side  with  ancient  todibs,  following' 
one  another  as  if  in  funeiral  procession;  vestiges,  of  two 
hundred  still  exist  ftom  the  tomb  of  the.Scipios  to.  the 
modem  gate  of  Albanp;  and  manj  .also  may  be'.traeed 
aloa^  the  Latin  and  other. ancient  ways.  They  are  all 
redodble  to  four  forms,  the  circular,  tlie  pyramidal, 
the  sf  oare  and  the  aedicular;  of  the  circular  fotm  we 
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have  ibe  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella:  of  the  pjramidal)  ihafc 
of  GiiuA  Gestius;  of  the  square,  that  of  Ateriosj  and  of 
the  aedicuhur  the  examples  are  nomerons  aloDgtfae  Ho- 
menteD)  the  Latin  and  the  Appian  ways. 
The  From  the  modes  of  sepnllnre  and  the  monoments 

lff"f^  of  the  dead,  we  now  proceed  brief!  j  to  notice  the  funeral 
rites.  When  the  soul  was  about  to  depart  from  the  bodj^ 
thenearesl  relaliTe  hung  oyer  the  djing  person  to  endea* 
*  ?our  to  inhale  his  breath,  in  the  belief  that  with  it  bia 
spirit  fled  to  the  regions  of  futuritj;  and  hence  the  phra- 
ses animam  in  prtmo  ore  tenere^  ^iritum  eaecipere. 
After  death  the  body  was  washed  and  anointed  bj  per- 
sons called  poiliniiores^  then  laid  out  oo  a  bier,  the 
feet  to  the  door  in  allnsion  to  its  speedy  departure,  dres* 
sad  In  its  best  attire;  and,  as  is  still  the  case  in  oonti<« 
nentdi  countries,  the  bier  and  body  were  often  decked 
with  chaplets  of  flowers. 

At  an^early  period  funerals  had  been  conducted  at 
night,  because  the  rites  of  religion  had  been  celebrated 
by  day;  and  e?ea  to  see,  much  more  to  touch,  any  thing 
connected  with  death,  were  a  defilement  for  the  mini- 
aleta  of  religioli  or  for  any  thing  connected  with  the  wor- 
ahip  of  the  deities  of  the  upper  world.  From  this  night- 
ly Solemnity  are  derived  many  of  the  words  connected 
with  the  subjeeL  Hius ,  those  who  bore  the  bier  had 
«  been  originally  called  Vesperones^  thence  FespiUoftes^ 
from  ve^ra^  evening;  and  the  Itvm  ^fUnus^  a  funeral, 
is  derived  a  funalibus ,  from  the  rope  torches  coated 
with  combustible  matter,  used  on  such  occasions. 

The  corpse  was  placed  on  a  litter,  lectica^  or  a  bier, 
sandapUa^  the  former  having  been  used  by  the  wealthy, 
the  latter  by  the  poor;  and  after  a  proper  interval  it  was 
carried  out ,  e^reia/ur,  preceded  by  players  of  instru- 
mental music,  tibicines^  and  ftmale  cryers,  praefieae^ 
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irimckmed  In  wild  dirge,  nenia^  the  praises  of  lite 
ilaiL  Tkne  bired  eulogisls  weresileceeded,  at  the  fime- 
nb  of  llie  great,  hj  die  famtl j  effigiei,  hj  the  eosf gas 
oftfeaitiims  and  cities,  if  anj,  which  the  deceased  lied 
taken  or  conquered,  the  ^x>iis  be  had  woq,  the  eiri- 
UcBS  oCdie  magistncies  be  bad  filled,  of  trhich  if  the 
fascoi  fanned  part,  thej  were  boroe  reversed.  NeKt  foU 
iaaeii  tbe  alatnes  he  had  manomitted,  and  who  immedi- 
aleij  pecaded  the  corpse  of  their  liberator.  The  bier 
wm  followed  by  tbe  neurest  relations,  who  were  lood  in 
the  display  of  their  grief,  bis  soos  vith  their  heads  veil- 
ed ,  bis  dangbiers  with  their  hair  disheveled;  and  a  long 
line  of  clients  and  dependants  nsoall  j  closed  the  fiineral 
pnieessioo.  Thos  attended  tbe  body  was  usually  borne 
throng  the  fomm,  whese,  if  the  deceased  had  been  a 
person  of  eminence,  a  fdn^l  oration  was  spoken  in  bis 
boaou  from  the  rostra,  afier  which  the  procession  resu* 
xaed  its  roate  to  tbe  funeral  pile  or  tbe  tomb.  Tbie  fu- 
neral |Mle  was  sometimes  erected  where  tbe  body  was  to 
he  taiemd,and  the  pile  and  sepulchre,  when:  thus  uni- 
ted, were  called  Inislum^  from  tbe  old  word  buro^  tbe 
saaie  as  uro^  to  burof  but  when  not  thuil  adjoining,  the 
phtce  of  burning  w^s  called  ustrina.  The  pile  was  orde- 
red to  be  raised  of  rough  wood:  corobuslible  matter  wis 
added  io  <|uicken  the  flaoiei  ^^  aromatic  scoitts  were 
eaiployed  to  perfume  the  air.  Tbe  body  wa^  Jtb^n  pla- 
ced on  it  in  its  litter  pr  hierl .  the  nearest,  r^l^tioo  pi^a* 
sent  opened  tbe  ejes,  which  be}  bed  dtKsed  iniko^diately 
after  death;  and  then  set  fiie  \o  tbj»  pile:  witit  averted 
kiee,  indicating  the  leluctance  wi4b  wUeb  he  perfo^nied 
tbatfiiactioa*  As  the  combestiod  advalaced  rvecious  of- 
l^riogiifere  cast  into  the  flames {:aod  the. ipost  costlj 
ixAes  of  tbe  deceaseil  were  consumed  io  bis. honour. 
Ike  body  being  redo<;ed  to  ashes,  tbe^e  weree&liqguisb- 
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ed  with  wiae,  collected,  hj  the  nearest  oeUtiM^  -and 
placed  ia  au  ura  of  more  or  less  Talae,  acoordu^g  to 
>ihe  copdition.  of  the'  deceased.  Ia  the  urn  w«re  oA^n 
dcpoflited  laccpnatories  %r  small  vials  contjaiain^  the 
-tears  of  mourning  friends^  and  occasioaallj  the  nnptidl 
ring.  When  the  ceremony  was  ended  the  praefica  an- 
nounced, Ilicet^  ire  licet^  it  is  lawful  to  go;  and  ibe 
-persons  present  departed  after  bavidg  thrice  repeated 
"the  wo0l,pa/eoria/ce,or.botU  The  urn  i«as  not  always 
immediatelj  consigned  to  the  tomb ,  for,  after  the  fuae- 
>ral,  was  not  unfreqoentlj  given  a  feast  in  honour  of 
the  deceased,  at  which  his  urn  was  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous position.  Private  funeral  leasts  were  also  oocasio- 
nallj  given  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  death  of  the 
individual,  called  on  that  account  no9emdiaUay  be- 
'  sides  'Which  sacrifices,  called  in/^riae^  were  offefed  f o 

*  the  manes,  together  with  games,  as  we  have  already  seea 
*in  the  chapter  on  theatres  and  amphitheatres;  The  >of&» 
«Yiae  consisted  principally  of  libations  of  water,  milk', 
-wine,  but  especially  of  blood,  the  smell  of  which  was* 

thought  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  dii  mane^,  insomuch 

^ that  animals,  horses,  dogs,  doves  and  eVen  human  be^ 

-  ings,€specially  prisoners  of  war,  had  been  often  sacrificed 

<to  disarm  their  vengeance. 

Opinion  of  ^^  the  custom  of  honouring  excellence  after  death 

Polybios.  -Polybius  ascribes  in  a  great  measure  the^  hfgher  qualt- 

^ties  of  ihe  Botnans  of  bis  day,  and  iheir  superiority 

over  di^ir  eilemies;  and  we  cannot,, perhaps,  conclude 

this  chapter  more  appropriately  than  by  citing  his  wordst 

^This  piibiic  institution,'^  observes  the.  historian ,  ^^ex- 

*  ehes  die  eimulation  of  die  rising  as  well  as  tlie  existing 
generations.  "Whto  a  lAan^  whose  life  has  been  worthy 

*  of  imitation,  departs  this 'world,  his  remains  are  stiU 
respected;  and,  among  othifr  honours,  lus^  corpse,  borne 
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lo  die  Fonttti,  is  there  placed  at  the  rostra  so  as'Co  be 
eamjpicaoQS  when  the  sarrouodtiil^  multitude  are  ad« 
hj  his  son  or  nearest  relatm,  who,  having 
the  rostra,  eulogises  his  good  qualities,  and 
his  Tarious  exploits  in  adTaneing  the  iate- 
rerta  or  glory  of  his  country:  the  memorable  actions  of 
his  life  are  extolled,  e?ents  in'  which, {most  probably, 
BMOj  present  bore  a  more  or  less  distinguished  park 
or  took  a  particular  interest;  the  praises  bestowed  on 
Ae  deceased  thus  became  identified  with  their  own; 
thar  finer  feelings  are  touched;  and  the  loss  of  an  indi- 
videal  becomes  a  source  of  public  sorrow  and  sympathy; 
Omsigiied  with  the  accustomed  cesemoniea  ta  ihtu 
lomh  he  is  not  forgotten;  his  enshrined,  image,  with  ihe> 
leatnres  and  even  complexion  most  £siidiCuIiy  etpressed^ 
»  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  dwelling. 
which  he  inhabited,  and  decorated  and  exposed  on  so-) 
lemu  eecasions.  When  any  distinguished  descecidant 
closes  his  earthly  career  these  imag»  aie  again  produ- 
ced, clothed  in  the  embroidered  robes  of  the  dignitit's 
ibej  had  attained;  and,  preceded  bj  the  insignia  of  the 
je^>ective  offices  they  had  held,  they  are  borne  in  cha- 
riots in  solemn  procession.  Arrived  at  the  Forum,  they 
axe  reoetted  in  tbrsame  cnrule  ohaiirs,  with  which  their 
prototypes  had  been  pri?ileged:,tlie  forator,  having  ex- 
liaosted  the  praises  of  the  recenty  deceased,  turns- ito 
those;,  whose  venerable  likene^lses  recall  to'  his  reooiiec- 
tioa  their  deeds  of  renown,  which  raised  them  to  Ikh 
r%z  he  shows  that,  animated  by  the  example  of  his 
,  each,  in  succession,  proved  himself  not 
unworthy  hi^  ancestors;  and  thus  infuses  into.tbe  minds 
of  their  dtfceodaots  the  hope  of  obtaining  bopourabla 
fmy  btere^t  and  noble  deeds,  for  what  spectacle  more 
imMing  who  can  beliold  without  en^otion  the  living. 
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bveatbing  likenesses  of  those,  wliose  prudence  and  skilly 
in  the  ardour  of  victor/^  onlj  sought  opportonitj  for 
magndnioiitj)  and  wliose  courage^  undisnajred  bj  ad<* 
terse  fortune,  found,  in  the  ignominy  of  defeat,  bat 
new  occasions  for  itsdisplay,^^ 

CHAR  X.: 

Oa  OBBOKS. 

Obditks.  After  Egjpt,  where  obelisks  had  been  first  erected. 

Borne. surpasses  all  other  countries  in  tbe  number  of 
these  monuinentf,  twelve  of  which  still  adorn  her  prin- 
cipal squares  and  some  «f  her  gardens;  and  among  tbem 
that  of  S.  Jobn  Lateran^s  takes  precedence  as  well  in 
anliquif  J  as  in  aize.  Next  follow  in  gradually  decreasing 
order  the  obelisks  of  tbe  Vatican,  Popolo,  Monte  Cito- 
rio,  Plasza  Kavona,  S.  Harj  Major's,  the  Quirinal,  Trt* 
nit^  de^Monti,  tbe  Pincian,  the  Pantheon^  the  Minerva, 
and  finally  that  of  the  villa  Matlei.  Of  all  these  none 
preserves  its  original  integrity  or  position,  and  two  only 
are  monolitbs,  tliose  of  the  Vatican-  and  Minerva. 

^  The  Egyptian  name  of  these  monuments  is  un* 

'  known,  for  the  word  obelisk,  ojSlXccrN0ff»  is  Greek,  being 
a  diminutive  of  ofiehft  ^  word  used  by  Herodotus  on 
two  occasions  to  designate  the  obelisks  seen  by  him  ia 
Egypt,  two  bdfore  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  each  t50 
feet  high  by  12  feet  thick,. and  two  near  the  temple  of 
Minerva  or  Neitb  at  Sais,  all  large  monoliths  (a).  Bero* 
dotus  employs  the  same  word  to  denote  a  spoar;  and 
tbe  root  of  the  term  seems  to  be  tbe  word,  fitkogf  a  dart, 
an  arrow,  a  thunderbolt,  the  idea  being  taken  from  au 

(n)  Lib.  U.  e.  Ill  and  170. 
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Wb|cct  dtader  comparativelj  witb  its  lieigbt  and  poin* 
udHthe  top,  such  as  obelisks  really  ara  Hence  it  is 
als9  that  tbe  Italians  call  them  agoglia  or  guglia,  and 
Ae  IVenefa  aigaille* 

PliBj,  speaking  of  red  Sienite  granite  9  says  that 
iba  Ungs  oTEgjpt  nsed  it  to  make  obelisks^  whicb  tbej* 
teaKinltfd  to  the  Son,  wbence  tbeir  form  as  rajs; 
aid  tkat  aach  was  the  signification  of  tbeir  Egyptian 
asBW  (a).  Ammianns  MarcellinQS  iiays  tbat  the  obelisks 
kid  been  cooiecrated  to  the  gods  by  tbe  kiogft  of  Egypt; 
ikst,  in  form,  they  resembled  a  ray  of  light  and  that 
tkeir  hieroglyphics  are  records  of  rb^l  f ows  {b)»  In 
oar  doeriptioB  of  the  obelisks  we  ba?e  already  seed 
that  theiT  inscriptions  are  little  more  than  pdmpona 
legends,  setting  forth,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Eastern  hyper-^ 
bole,  the  glimons  exploits  and  lofty  titles  of  the  k{n|;s 
of  Egypt,  by  wh6m  ihey  were  eirected,  and  the  fa?oors 
aocoaded  ihem  by  the  Sun,  the  Baler  of  the  World.  All 
the  obelisks  of  Rome  have  not  hieroglyphics!  tliey  are 
mntiag  in  (hose  of  the  Vatican,  Quirinal  and  Esqai«» 
liae:  that  they  should  have  had  them  is  clear  from  the 
object  of  their  erection  and  from  those  still  existing  id 
Egypt;  and  hence  those  that  have  thehi  not  are  sup- 
posed 10  hare  been  quarried  by  the  Romans  to  serre  as 
mete  ornaments  to  the  city,  a  conjecture  confirmed  by 
the  iact  that,  according  to  Pliny,  tbe  Vatican  obelisk 
is  an  imitation  of  one  erected  by  Nuncoreus,  the  son 
of  Scsostris  (c).  Even  those  with  hierogfyphics  are  not 
sH  of  the  ancient  epoch  of  Egypt,  to  which  four  only 
Wlaag,  the  Lateran,  Popolo,  Monte  Citorio  and  Mi- 
the  other  fi?e  having  been  cut  daring  tbe  domir 
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nation  of  the  Romans  in  Egjpt,  a  fact  proved  hy  (lie 
style,  of' the  chiseling  as  well  as  bj  the  names  of  (lie 
emperors  inscribed  on  tbem. 

The  first  person  who  introduced  them  into  Rome 
was  Augustus,  who  raised  one  in  the  centre  of  the  spina 
of  the  Circus  Maximos,  and  another  in  the. Campos 
Martius  to  ^erve  as  a  gn  ^mon^  both  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Suii  in  Seliopolis^  a  city  of-  Lower  Egypt, 
and  chosen  because  they  had  suffered  least  from  the 
iconoclastic  fanaticism  of  Cambyses,  as  we  read  ia 
Strabo  (a),  Pliny  (6)  and  Ammianus  (c).  Pliny  men- 
tions a  third,  that.oftbe  Vatican,  transported  by  Gali-^ 
guU  to  adorn 'his  circus.  Three  others  sobsequeotlj 
bicought  to.  Borne  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus^  that  of 
the  gardens  of  Sallust  and  the  tw!0.of  the.  mausoleum 
of  Augustus  (d}i  and  to  these  ate  to  be  added  Aose  of 
the  teioiples  of  Issis  Campensis  and  |sis  Capitolinus,  of 
the  circus  Yarianns,  of  the  circus  of  Bomulus  and  die 
sQQond  of  the  Circus  Slaximus  ^  erected  by  Goastan* 
tius  A.  D.  357. 

The  transportation  and  erection  of  such  masses 
gire  us  a  high  jdea  of  the  mechapic  skill  of  ^  ancient 
Boman/s.  Pliny  mentions  that  for  the  transportation  of 
ihe  obelisiis  brought  to  Borne  in  his  .day  vess^U  of  sur- 
prising magnitude,  were  constructed^  of  which  that  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  first  was  dedicated  bj  Augastps, 
in  the  arsenal  of  Poszuoli,  as  an  extraordinary  ol^ject, 
which  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  firej  and  that 
which  conyeyed  the  Vatican  jpbelisk,  ajEler  having;  been 
preserved  many  years,  was  sunk  as  a  found^tipn  for  the 
pharos  of  the  port  of  Claudius.  Tbejr  ei^cticip}  ^^^^'^ 


.     <a)  Lib. XVlLc*i.$.a7«  (*)!*•  WXLc. 9.$.  14.  W^'^'^^"- 
c.  4.  [dl  Ibid.      .  '   . 
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img  to  Aoimiairaa  ^  consltteted  f h^  chilsf  difficidt j  ^ 
JMDOcb  that  its  feasibUitj  was  doilbled :  he  adds  ibt 
At  bflifaer  emplojed  for  tbe  purpose  tdsemUed  a  wood 
of maduaerj;  that  the  ropes  presented  the  appearance 
oC  a  net  mvering  the  expanse  of  the  firmament ;  and 
tibat  bj  aeaiis  of  thousands  of  hands  it  rose  insensibly 
Mai4oJlj  reached  its  destination,  a  description'  which 
coiRspoods  in  general  with  the  painting  in' tbe  ^Vatican 
Vhnrj^  representing  tbe  erection  of  tbe  Vatican  obelisk 
10  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  T.  (a). 

Tbe  Lateran  obelisk,  is  inscribed  to  Thutmes  IV.,  Their 
ihe  Moeris  of  Herodotus ;  tbe  Popolo  is  of  Ramses  IIL,  dates. 
liie  Sesostris  of  tbe  same  historian;  that,  of  Monte  Gito- 
rio  is  of  Psammeticus  L;  and  that  of  the  Minerva  is  of 
lophre  or  Aprie^.  The  ohelisk  of  the  piaua  Ifa^ona  is 
of  tbe  time  of  Domitian;  that  of  the  Pincian  is  of  tbe 
tune  of  iLdrian  ;  those  of  tbe  Trinita.  de'^Honti  and  of 
the  Paadieonare  rude  copiesj.and  that  imthe  Villa  Mat- 
tel is  a  fngmentyof  whiob  we  bare  given  the  particulars 
in  lis  proper  place.  According  to-  tbe 'calculations  of 
Bosellini,  Thutmes  1 V .  ascends  to  1 7^0.  Bi C.^  Ramses  Ilf • 
lo  1565  B*  G;  Psammeticus  I.  to6S&  B.  C«;  and  Hdpbise 
to  588  B.  Cj  and  the  obelisk  of  tbe  Minerva^  according 
to  Zoega  (d),  is  of  tbe  era  of  tbfe  Eider  Tarquin. 

For  an  accurate  kn6wledge  of  the  obelisks  we  avei 
lemotdj  indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  JToudg  andGham- 
pallion,  and  immediatelj  to  the  combined  Jiai>oup  of 
Bosseilini  and  Fatber  DngarcUi,  as  ihlread;jr  mentioiied. 
TUe  labours  of  Young  served  as  a  tordi  to.  light  tbe 
yaUi  of  Champollion  and  Bosseilini,  who  have  shed 
siKh  a  light  on  this  heretofore  niost  obacure' depart* 
menf  of  Antiquarian  lore  as  to  enable  us  to  deejpber 

^A  Ub*  XVIL  e.  4.   {b)  De  origiac  ct  a&u  ^heliscormn,  p.  1 797. 
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.with  certainty  all  hiarogljphical  inscriptioiis;  InUt  for 
Uie  recent  tmnslatton  of  those  of  the  obelisks  of  Rome 
we  are  indebted  to  mj  friend  FatberUngarelli^  the  pa* 
pil  of  Cfaampellion  and  Bossellini*  The*  subfect  has  been 

.further  illustrated  by  the  discover j, during  the  pcesent 
year^  of  a  duplicate  of  the  Bosetla  inscriptions  bjrLep* 
sins,  a.  pupil  of  Rossellinrs,  who  is  still  pursuing  his 
antiquarian  researches  ia  £g7pt  under  the  patronage  of 

.his  Sovereign,  the  king  of  Prussia^ 

CHAP.  XI. 

Oir  TflS  SABDINS  OP  TBI  AHCIBlltS;. 

« 

Ancient  With  the  Bomans  gardens  constituted  part  of  their 

gardens,     fliagnificenoe^  and  hence  the  necessttj  of  some  general 
notice  of  them  iasuch  a  work  as  the  present  Yarro,  ia 

-his  work  oa  rural  affairs,,  informs  us  that  manj  of  the 
surnames,  of  Bomaa  families,  were  derived  from  herhs 

.and  yegctables^  the  tiultivatioa  of  which  was  especially 
promoted  bj  them ,  as.  the  Fabii  from  the  bean ,  the 
Lentuli  fromthelentil)  thePisos  from  peas^  the  Cioeros 
from  iFetcheS)  the  Yalerii  Laetucini  from  the  letticeetc, 
all  garden  products  f  but  in  after  times  gardens  were 
not  so  much  used  for  horticultural  purposes  as  for  plea^ 
sure  grounds*  For  a  consideraUetime  bowerertbeTast 
proportion  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  lired  in  the 
ieountrj;  and  of  their  number  as  compared  with  those 
who*  lived  withia  the  walls  as  welt  as  of  the  relativeesti- 

'mntion  in  which  botli  classes  were  held  we  may  jndge 
from  the  fact  that  the  tribes,  which  finallj  amounted  fo 
thirt3r«<fiYe  7  were  divided  into  four  Urban  and  Ihirtj 
one  Rustic,  in  the  former  of  which  were  enrolled  those 

.'  who  bad  no  land  wIiatcTer  to  cultivate,  amongst  whom 


okummB  Off  rmLAtm^ns^  t  S9 

itted  da?es  andcoIowtB^and  m  tbe  Utter, 
mpetbtck  ciUsens*  Sulweqiieiillj  bbwefer  wbat  had 
beta  U  tn%  a  pturaiiit  of  induflrj  bee8iiii»4>iie  of  jlUt^ 
f«fe;  aad  if  tlie  vealcbier  Romans  vesided  oecasiooall j 
oa  their  lands,  iheir  object  vas  not  ao  mucb  to  attend  to 
their  cabifatioa  as  to  displa j  their  own  laagniific^Dee; 

lie  soiallaess  of  the  primitiTe  faiins  ga^eto  any  Their 

pvead  for  coltiiiatioa  the  naoie  of  korims^  and  Pita  j,  name  and 

lAer  hafiag  shown  that  the  kings  of  Rome  disdained  ^^^^^^ 

oo(  (o  caltivMe  their,  horii  y  as  was  the  case  with  the 

elder  Tarqoin,  obsenres  tliat  the  word  wUa  ae?er  oiccSuls 

io  the  laws  of  tbe  XIL  Tables,  bet  alwajs  the  word  bor- 

Ids  or  herediain  (a).  The  latter  word  meant  the. familj 

csiac}  and  we  find  it,  as  Varro  observes,  jused  to  desig- 

sale  the  little  farm  of  two  acres  giYen  bj  Romulus  to 

each  of  his  subjects  (by  The  word  ho^ius  is  derived 

(nMft  JfftnSp  the  primitive  meaning  of  which  wss  herr 

hage,  a  meadow  etc.;  and  from  the  fa^.<4  snch  places 

'^I'g  heen  origtnallj  encloaed  it  came*  also  to  signify 

nk  eodosQie,  a  sense  in  which  we  find  it  os^.  bj.  Ho* 

n>cr  (c).  After  the  ¥1.  century  of  Roni^,  bowexer,  the 

vord  hortos  was  reserved  exclusivyelj  ip  designate  a  gar- 

<leQ  properly  so  called,  that  is  a  plot  of  ground  appro** 

posted  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruits}  and 

(o  distingnish  a  pleaure  from  an  agricultural  garden  the 

Cooiaas  called  the  former  horiiy  in  the  plural  number, 

as  ve  do  to  designate  public  gardens.  The  Hprti  wei;f 

ofaaiore  limited  extent  than  the  villa,  as.lbey  onlj 

ct^ataiaed  edifices  of  luxury  and  places  of  amu$emc^nt{ 

^^•Ithougb  always  outside  the  city,  they  were  always 

^JMait  to  the  wdils,  insomuch  that  Ulpian  sajs  that 
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<rkatevt»  tiiey  oontmed  was  considered  as  withto  tbe 
i'iljr  (41).  Thej  therefoce  diffeied  from  the  Suburban 
vilh^  which  irae  always  at  some  Utile  dbtaiKte  ftom  the 
walk,  and  from  the  piUa^  which  was  at  a  still  greater 
dislaot^.  Their  Dane  thej  took  frtnn  tbe  proprietor,  as 
the  Horti  JDwnkiani  or  gardens  of  the  Domitii,  Lucul^ 
,  lani  6f  Lucnliiis,  Sattusiiam  6t  SdUiist  etc.;  but  thej 
'  were  sometimes  called  after  the  pvopfsr  name  of  the  otr- 
nety  as  JBorti  Catsaris^  Horti  Dotnitiae  etc.,  prbbablj 
io  disthigfiish  the  personal  fvem  the  h^rediUrj.  The 
SubtirbaaiMn  was  alwajs  called  after  tbe  Proprietor,  as 
Suburbaonm  Phaoniis^  Senecae^  etc.;  and  the  Villa  was 
called  from  its  locality^  B^Lattrentma  from  Lanr^ntum, 
'Tidseutdna-  Aom  Tnscutum;  or,*  omitting  the  word 
^  illst^  tbej  jgaVe  the  teater  fbrm  to  tbe  name  of  the  loca- 
litjr  and  added  in  t^e  genrtive  case  that  of  the  proprie- 
tOTj  as  Tuscuiafiuni  Geeronis^  Laurmtinuin  PHhii  etc 

Their         ^'      Before  the  wair  with  Maeedon,  which  ended  A.  U. 

origin  an<l  Q.  i^gs  gardens  Were  soaitoerly  known  to  the  Romans: 

splendour.  .  -,  t..^,.  ,•',  ' 

imt  after  tbe  Acnaic  war,  which  ended  with  the  taking 
of  Oorinth  A.  U;  G.  607,  the  luxury  displayed  in  gar* 
iens  was  insensiblj  on  tbe  advance  and  reached  its^ height 
ih  less  than^  a  cenfuiy.  In  G90  so  magnificent  were  the 
girrdens  of  Luculltis  that  thej  excited  the  enty  of  bis 
j^reart  contemporaries  £n6barbus,  (Ssiesar)  Pompej, 
Crass^u^,'  Sallust  and  Servilius;  and  fliej  were  rivalled 
by  Agrippa,  Pollio  and  Mecaenas  in  the  refgn  of  Augus- 
tus and  bj  the  more  powerful  freedmen  under  the  first 
Caesars.  As,  however,  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Caesar  and  Agrippa,  became,  either  bj  inheritance  or 
confiscation,  pai^t  of  the  Imperial  domain,  we  read  of 
no  famous  gardens,  after  the  first  century  of  the  empire^ 

(a)  DigetL  lib.  III.  tit.  III.  5.  5. 


« TBC  G4xmis Of  rat  AmisiiTs«  I6t 

bttt  Aowalreadj  existing,  except  tbe  gaidensi  ef  S.  Se- 
fcm.  vUeb  aller  his  death  were  ealled  Jlbrf i  Geime. 

We  hafe  sai^  that  such  gardens  began  Id  appear  Their 

iAertlieAdiaic  war;  andaccoidiogly  we  find  that  Ct-  ^^"J^^ 

cdo  flam  the  soekie  of  .his  treatise  dh  ReptMica  in 

tbe  gwlBBS-of  Sctpio  Amilianns.  A.  G.  C  626.  (a).  In 

histnaliK  De  Helara  Deorum,  he  shows  that  it  was 

Ksasf  Iw  retire  Ibr  amuaement'to  the  gardena  dn  public 

(frlMij  and  ftheton  siichp  occasions.near 'relktioos^met 

thetty  as  did  also  the  frieadii  of  the  prioiprietor  (();  and 

heJmiaSonaM  lis  thali  in^  them  birtb-daj^. were  cele- 

bnled  with  great  ftstivitj  (e).  The  gacdeni  of  tbe  se- 

cend AiricanuS)  tbe  tdestsoyer  .of  Carthage  audi  Kanun- 

tk^  are  the  6rsb  of  whid^'We  bate  aay  mention  inRo- 

aiaa  historj*  The  Achaic  war  filled  iK0me  with  objects 

o(  art;  bttt  PoljbinSy  an.  ejenwitneas^  declares  that*  so 

incompetent  were  the*  Bomans».of  that. period  to.appw- 

ciate  artistic  merit  that  he  saw  with  hia  own  ejefr^Ae 

paiotijigs  spiead  dn  the  groood  and  the  soldi^rs.plajing 

oo  them  with  smaHstones  ;'aad  amongst  Ae  paintings 

he  aMatioos  the'  Aimons=  Baeehna  of  Aristides,  which 

bj  iftexc^knce^ave  rise  to  the  saying,  Nothing  com'' 

parMe  to  BaechusyOniH^npot  xo}^  AdOWfo^^md  that 

of  Hetcotes  maddened  bj  the  vest  of  D^anira  {d).y  a 

fobjee^  treated  by  «Ganofa.  The  Bacchos,  aeeordiog'te 

Strabo,  perished- ashort  time  before WTtsilediBome^ 

in  the  Iraniiiig  of  the  temple  of  Ceres;  and  he  adds  that 

the  gfMter  part  of  the  masterpieces  in  painting  and 

tcalptofe,  that-  adorned  Some  hi  his  day,  that  is'  in  (he 

mga  of  Tiberius  ,  caime  fi^om  Corinth^  and  some  from 

ike  cities  in  its  '▼tcinityA  Nor  was  diis  ignotaace  of  the 

W  Dc  Bcpub.  c.  9*  De  Amicilia  e*  7.  {b)  Lib.  IL  c.  4.  (c)  Phi' 
I*p^  IL  c«  6.  (d)  Pol)  bias  ipolcd  by  Strab«  lib.  VIU.  e.  5. 
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arts  confined  to  the  Roman  soldiery,  for  Velleiua'PMar-  i 
culua  asanrea  aa  that  HommioS  their  General^  Am  oon*  i 
querorof  CSorinth,  when  tensigning  the  paintings  and  i 
atatnea  t6  the  captatna  of  the  ahips  by  which  thej  were 
to  be  donrejed  to  Borne,  did  so  with  the  ezpreaa  atipu-  I 
lation  .that,   should  they  lose  them,  tiiejr  shoold  aopplj  i 

:  aa  many  new  ones  (a).  Of  thia  saaae  Mnnunhia  Pliny  r 
relalea  that  ohser? ing  at  the  pablicaictioB  whack  he  i 
held  of  the  booty,  that  king  Attalua  had  pnrchaaed  the  : 
Bacchus  of  Aristidea  for  6,000,000  aesteices,  upwards  i 
of  30,000/,  he  thought  that  the  painting  pe^eaaed,  as  j 
it  really  did,  some  virtue  unknown  to  him,  and,  ooo-   4 

-  trary  to  the  poUic  fiiith,  aeiced  on  it  after  it  had  been  ; 
purchased,  and  sent  it  to  Rome,  where  hia  placed  it  in    1 

'  the  temlple  of  Geie&  Hany  of  the  objecta  of  art  taken  1 
at  Gorinth  became  omamenta  of  the  most  snmptttons 

'  gardens  of  Rome ,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  and  as  we 
diall  see  when  treating  of  each  garden  in  particular. 
Their  Aa  to  the  sites  of  the  gafdenB4  they  chose  the  most 

sites  and     agreeable  localitiea  arOund  Borne,  Sfailing  themaelfes 

>  of  the  dediiritiea  of  hills,  which  tbey  cut. into  aeraral 
plaina  by  meana  of  aubstruetites ,  and  adorned  with 

portiooa,^ikbiMS.''ptHi9aiH  ^I'tuih  *toeaadets  and  foun- 
tains of  all  forts,  among  which  Pliny  mentions  iiphiMnadi 
plures^  sereral  jets  d'^eaox,  in  hia  Tuacian  Yiila,  which 
rose,  round  and  projected  their  watevs  into  a  common 
basin  (3),  a  species  of  fountain  which  l^ain  came  into  .fa« 
abion  in  the  XVI  .centmy  ,.|UB4.9fii^bich  there  ia  a  spe- 
cimen, on  a  very  small  soale^  in^th^  first  !COQJtt  of  the 
palaaao  Massimi' alls  G>]onne«  Pliny  also  nientions  in 
the  same  letter  a  jet  d^  eaux  ,  in  the  same  ?illa  ,  which 
also  poured  its  water  into  a  marble  basin.  The  two  let* 

H  liib.  L  c  i5.  (5)  Plia.  Jon.  lib,  T.  apiit.  & 


of  Huiy^ia  wiiich  he  describes  hi9  LaQitptiiUl  Md 

fiUtfygife  H  good  idea  qf.tbe  dispo^ilioQ  of 

gnmadsi  nor  irere  ibnj  confined  to  Borne 

Mr  to  balj,  fcr  in  Eogtand,  el  fiSgnOr  So  Snssex,  were 

fannd^in  iSlf ,  tbe  xemtins  pf  e  magnificent  Boman 

jtSHmj  wAtmfmhmmU  (or  the  difllerenl  seasons  aofi  itses, 

€fjpli>forticos  adorned  witir  colomred  mo* 

■nriite  wainsooltii^  good  pai  ntings  and  elegant 

(a).  From  the  description  of  Plinj  it  appears  Aal 

fSkjhadiomkdaiidtHrQt  foot  waUca^^/a^/one^orwalls 

en  vfaich  to  be  borne  in  a-  carriage  or  litter,  and  hedges 

mdt  booCy  roaemar/  an^  Tioletr^  enclosing  farions  flow- 

tss-plelft. Thej  bad  alsp  trees  cut  into  Taxions  forms, 

vUeb  eonalituied  the^.i^  Topusria^  membnedby  Ci-, 

cera  to  bis  brotber  Qninllia(5),  i|nd  were  so  dipped 

patlicnlarljr  in  fefarfMrj  (c).  The  topfmru  or  cutters 

and  ibeAftrieoses  are  menfiooed  bj  Cicero  as  amoi^igsl 

&e  richest  of  tbe  slafes  (d).  The  borti  Tarianr  ^n-Bome 

bad  an  aapbicfaeiilfr  an^  acircna^andthosrofSaliasI 

bad  aAar  a  corcns  which  is  still  to  be  traced^  a  mapi- 

tapBf  temple  of  Yeni|%and  a  posticp  a  tboosand'  feet. 

loBig^  Tines  were  planted  in  them  to  form  snmmerJioii* 

nes  (e)j  as  were  abo  thebest  flowers^  of  which  tfaef  made 

and  ciowns(/)^  Thejr  bad  also  bothonsas  with , 

(laaed  wi^igtisr  or  uXpQiKpif  sp^^Aop^),  in 

wbicb tbejr  preserfed  the  more  dSelieate:  plants,  as  we 

liMiis  from  FUaj(g)md  Martjal  (i()b  Thej  alsoiqude 

bjdiraBlie  instkmnents  of  Boon4r4>ne  of  which,  called . 

iW  JB$r«^&«s£rand  described  bj  Yitaniri 

M  le  AccoobC  of  t&rmiaiiit  of  ■  Roman  Tilfa  etc-  bj  Lyaoas, 
Iwfa  iaa».  (B)  lib.  in.  op.  I.  a.  {e)  Plin.  Sto.  Iib.XVIII.^eraS» 

tf5.iEkr.ep.  «.  (/>  Flia.lib«XXL  e.  i.  &.  XXU.^  oi.  {.  tf6.^ 
d!  I&  HJL  c.  5.  f  s3.  (A)  Lib.  ?UL  tpi^.  i4- rO  Uk  Z»  )B>  «S. 


of  orgait' pia jed  bj  water,  prdbabl/  not  unlike  thai  in 
tbe  Popte^s  garden  on  the  Quirinal.  Hiey  also  fbmed 
arlificial  grottos  ornamented  with  statues,  conrered  with 
marbles  and  paintings;^  shells  etc.}  and  of  these  Hym- 
phaea  we  have  good  specimens  in  the  Tilla  of  Domitiaa 

00  the  margin  of  lake  Albano  and  in  Adriatt^s  f  ilia. 

'  •  •  •  • 

CHAP.  XV. 


Roman  Tlie  Roman  roads,  the  tfcfneducts  and  the  cloacae  are 

ToMdi,         fnentioncid  bj  DionysinS  of  Halicamassns  (a)  and  Stn- 
bo  {b)  among  the  work^  of  public  otilitj,  wbieh  most 
displajed  die  Roman  grandeur,  fssuing  from  Rome  the 
roads   traversed  Italj  ,   pertad^  the  provinces,  not 
eiduding  Asia  Minor ^  Syria,  PalMine,  Egypt  and 
a!I  northern  Africa ,  and  were  terminate  onlj  bj  the 
frontiers  of  the  empina.'  'Tai^ro  distinguishes  three  dif- 
ferent softs  of  roads',  the'iVer  or  bridle-road,  the  actiu^ 
by  wbidi  cattle  migfaft  ^ss ,  and  the  i^  or  carriage- 
rOad.  The' iter  he  deriVes  ab  itu^  fua  ibani^  the  actus 
ab  agendo^  ^uo  ag^btmt^  and  the  yia  a  pekeHdo^  qua 
pekebaht  (c).  He  adds  that  this  wnd'swuta  is  derived 
fjN>m  sem4ier\  half  the' itfer;  aikl  these  distinctions 
arc  recog'nised  by  the  Juriscbnsoits  tflpian  (</),PauI(e) 
and  Isidore  (/).  Tke^Iast  named  ddfinlis  other  terms 
relating  to  roads,  sOch  as  cMis ,  by  which  he  under- 
sfands  patlis  practicable  to  cattle  only^  iramesy  a  crbss* 
road ,  diveriiculum  and  divortium  ,  a  branch-road  ^ 


7  M  Uhw  in.  e.  67«  (ft)  Ub.  ?.a.S.$^.  (c).  Da  Uag.  lat  li|i.  I?. 
[di  Dig.  lib.  Vm.  Tit.  d€  Serf.  Ptard.  Rut.  5,  1.   (e)    Ibid.  J.  i». 
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J  Am  liifi>rcaCibn  of  ttto  roads,  eompeium  or 
,  the  point  of  cbncBrrenee  of  tbroe  or  more 
mfkj  nch  «s  triTia,  qnadnTia  etc  Boadi  vere  fortlitir 
daiittgBufaed  into  public  and  priYate;  the  former  vert 
eumliuclfd  Cor  tbe  poblic  aod  ot  tbe  puUie  ezpensej 
nd  iba  ktler^  at  private  eipeiifie  and  ia  prifate  ground, 
birtaeewbk  to  the  pnblic^and  also  to  tbeir  cattle  but  not 
todcircais:  ^Jnstantom  eundtetagendi  nobis  com- 
fcltt  (a).^AflDOog  tbe  poUie  roads  those  called  by  the 
Goosolar  and  Praetorian,  and  bj  the  Greeks 
or  royal,  belouged  to  the  first  categorj:  farm 
raais  were  among  the  priTale;  and  viUage-roads,  called 
wkmdef^  wain  placed  by  same  among  the  public,  by 
alfacts  asBong  the  priTate  roads.  By  a  military  road  was 
anfenlood  a  road  terminating  at  the  sea,  or  in  some 
dty^ar  at  aoma  public  river. 

laidave  informs  us  that  the  first  pated  roads  had 

Wca  mak  bj  the  Gt^thaginians ,  and  that  from  them  ^^^U^l 

the  Bomas,  in  their  intercourse  with  tbem,  learnt  to 

conslract  aimilar  roadss  ^^Primum  antem  Boeni  dicun- 

far  lapidihns  vias  strarisse,  po^ftea  Bomani  eas  per 

pena  orbem  disposuerunt ,  propter  rectitudi- 

itinemm  et  ne  plebs  esset  otiosa^(&).  Tbe  first 

road  fo  constructed  was  the  Appian ,  A.  U.  C 

Am  (cy^waA  tfie  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 

Genaoiw  Caios  Junius  Bubdlcns  and  Marcus  Valerius 

Xaxinras ,  who,  A.U.G.  dA7,  constructed,  at  the  pub« 

lie  expanse^  the  via  Junta  across  the  Sabine  country, 

and  Urn  Taleria  through  the  country  of  the  JEqui,  Harst 

Migni  and  Manrucini  as  far  as  die  AdriaticThencefoir^ 

«aid  tacb '  roads  became  genenil ,  insomuch  that ,  in 

|fl'  Ulpian,  Digest  Ii'k  XlllT.  Tit  d^wa  PubUcei  tim,  PM 
^M.  i  II.  {.  at.  a3.  (6}  Lo€.  citot  (<4  Lit.  10).  IX.  c.  ag. 
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Ih6  lime  of  Dioajiiiis  jod  Stnbo,  there  elaried  froni 
Borne  and  its  immediate  ficinitj  lefen  consalar  roads 
of  the  first  category  or  of  considerable  Idbgth,  and  fimr* 
teen  of  the  second^  which,  at  gneater  or  less  distances 
from  the  dt j ,  fell  in  with  those  of  the  first  older. 
Both  classes  of  roads  began  at  the  citj  gatds  or  star  ted 
one  from  another  at  a  short  distance  from  the  citf  walls; 
and  as  the  object  of  the  Romans  in  their  constrnelioii 
was  not  so.much  to  (acilitale  commerce  as  to  expedite 
militarj  mofements,  hence  the  necessi^.  of  extending 
them  to  the  remotest  extrtoiities  of  the  empisie^  ^ 

The  construction  of  the  {mblic  roads  was  confided 
to  the  censors,  and  accordingly  we  find  dMit  Cioeio^when 
proposing  tbe  laws  regasding  magistsatea,assigna  to  them 
this  ppblic  dnty^^lfrbis  templa^/M^aqnaa^hunmn^Tec* 
tigalia  tuento  (a).^  It  appears  bowerer  that.amo^  the 
other  innofations  pi'^>posedbj  Gains  Grncohos  wis  that 
of  inyesting  the  Tribunes  of  the  peopb  with  thesnpet^ 
intendance  of  the  roads,  for  nolarth  infi^nna  ns  that 
be  dcTOted  nmoh  attention  to  their  €6nsfracticm  and 
improTement,  and  was  the  first  who  intioduced  mile- 
stones. The  example  of  Gracchus  was  ihUowed  bj  Curio, 
tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Cioero:  be  propo- 
sed a  law,  in  January  703,  enacting  tbe^r^pairp  of  tbe 
old  and  tbe  construction  of  new  roads,i^d  constitntiDg 

biinseif  president  to  that  effect  for  five  yeam^  we  read  in 
Appion  (*),  a  hw  which  Caeliua^  m  a  letter  loGieett>, 
calls  lex  Woriar,  in  allusion  to  tbe  lex  ^fr^rns  of  Rul- 
ius  (c).  About  the,  same  period  roads  were  occasionally 
repaired  at  tbe  expense  of  private  individuik,  toiwccmi-  • 
mend  themselves  to  popular  fiivour  in  oeder  to  obtain 


I 


M  De  le^ilNM  lib.  III.  a.  S,  (^  Ci? il.  War,  B.  It  if^  Familiar. 
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oBce^ifl  Getwo  lelates  of  Cains  Minucias  Femo  (a), 

md  HAreb  <i(  Caenr  (d);  but  soch  partial  and  tem- 

ponqr  Gnraiacs  did  not  snpenede  the  established  Gn« 

nkRS  vianuB)  as  we  knew  fiom  the  origin^  inscrip* 

lion  oalfae  Fnfacieian  bridge,  recording  its  emotion  by 

Laona  Pabriciiiiy  Goator  ftamni)  A.  U.  C  692,  aeeor* 

ding  laOian  (p)j  that  is,  after  tb^  domination  of  Sylla 

andMieliiertigaof  Angnstns.  The  bridge,  it  is  tme, 

tmd  inecription  recording  the  approbation 

rk  bj.lioptdtts  end  LoUins,  Consuls,  according  • 

teDiott,  A.  U.  G  733^  that  is  60  years  after  the  date 

ungnci  bj  bam  lor  its  erection;  bat  this  second  in** 

scnpliea  is  sHeoi  ee  to  that  date;  and  the  approbation  of 

ibabfidge  nfler  that  interral  probaUy  entered  into  the 

j^M>»»«#*— ily  bj  Fabricins  widi  the  architect  (d).  In  the 

time  of  ABgnstos>  Agrippa  fs  £dile  assumed  the  care  of 

^pabGe  neads^iand  repaired  tbem  all  at  his  own  eoipense 

AXXX  722(e).  To  content  the.  embition  of  private  indir 

TadttJs,siiddiv^  the  public  mind  from  the  recoHeption, 

of  Joetlibsrty^ugustttS,with  his  characteristic  cnftiness, 

iostitnlednefr  offices,  among  which  Suetonius  numbers 

tlm  soperioteadance  of  the  roads:  ^IToTa  officia  escogit 

tefil.«.  coram  operum  puUicorum,  vuu^i^  aquarum, 

alvet  Tiberis^  firumenti  pqpulo  difidundi^  praefecturam 

ndne  ele.(/j^  but  we  h^ve  seen  that  Fabricius  h$d  been 

Cnniar  winrom  A.  XJ,  C  ^2}  we  Jwm  fi^m  Tacituf 

thai  die  piaefectur^  of  the/City  had.beea  instituted  by 

BMenlue,  who,  in  his  absence  £rom  Bome,  appointed 

tetbat  oi&ee  Dent.  BomuUun,  as  T^Uus.Hostilius  sub- 

fln|Mtttlj  appointed  Ruma  Murcius,  and  Tarquin  the 

•  •  • 

M  iJ  Attie.  lib.  X.  ep.1.    (h)    Lib.  XIT.  (c)  Iib.XUX.MS- 
M  $mUies,  Fsfcridsn  brMfc  (4  Dioiulili.  XUX  c»  4^  (/)  ^^ 
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Ftood,  Spurias  Lucrelias,  the  fatlier  of  Ihe  famous  La«  i 
crefia  (a);  we  also  know  that  the  oousula  created  a  prae* 
feet  of  the  citj  during  tbebr  absence  at  the  Feriae  La-*  j 
tinae;  and  hence  the  words  of  Svetonius  most  faennder*  ^ 
stood  to  mean,  not  the  creation  for  the  first  time  of  ' 
offices  which  we  tUus  know  to  have  already  existed, 
but  their  moUifioation  ao  as  to  render  them  new  an  form 
althoug;li  /not  in  namf.  The  justness  of  this  inference 
is  further  confirmed  bj  onr  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  those  modifications.  Thus  the  praefectore  of  Borne 
had  been  an  ephemeral  magistracy,  which  lasted  only 
leur  days,  ^that  is  during  the  Feriae,  whereas  Augustus 
made  it  for  life,  uiiiting  moreoi^r  to  the  pemanent 
internal  goremment  bfthe  ciky  figiiance  over  the  sia?es; 
and  .the .  office  of  Curator  Tianiin  he  also  subf^ted  to 
important  -modifieations.  He^  bowefei^  on  occasion  of 
bis  absence  ^fom  Borne  A.  U.  G.  7&1,'  totally  ab<^sbed 
ail  ioffice  of  sodb  high  ^  trust  and  patronage;  and  from 
tiiat  period  the  Emperors  tissumed  the  care  of  tlie  roads, 
the  repairs  of  which,  however,  they  occasionally  entrust* 
ed  to  official  persons  -(&).  Of  such  subordinate  Cura* 
tors  we  have  records  in  inscripttons  down  to  the  lY* 
century  of  dur  era,  Lucius  Optattis,  cotki^  A.  IX  33i, 
having  been  Curator  of  the  via  Sidaria,  as  ts  attested 
by  an  inscription  recorded  4)y  Panvinio  (c).  That  even 
the  subordinate  office  was  deenied  one  of  high  impor- 
tante  in  the  time  of -Trajan  'me  learn  from  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  of  the'yottnger Pliny:  ^^Secesseram  in 
'municipmm^  quuBi  mihinuncitftum  est  Comutum  Ter« 
'tullum  accepisse  £miliae  viae  curam.  Exprimere  non 
possum  quanto  aim  gaudio  affectus,  et  ipsius  et  meo 

r  •    .       ■         .  • 

(a)  Ijiiva].  Kb.  Yl.  fe.  41.  {b)  Dina  lib  UV.  c  aC.  (c)  LrUIU- 
ma»  p.  84. 
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ipsKK  4|iiod  sit,  licet  sicut  est,  ab  omni  ambi* 
kmge  remOtua,  debet  lamen  ei  jucondas  esse  ho-. 
Mr^itro  datns.  Heo  quod  aliqaimdo  magis  me  delectat 
Baadatnn  mihi  offioima,  postquam  par  GmtouUi  da- 
tum Tideo  (a).^ 

Tbe  cunHorea  let  the  repairs  pf  the  roads  confided 
to  than  to  persons  called  mancipes  or  redemptores^ 
wfe  coDtracted  for  the  work  at  a  fixed  sum;  and  the 
sometimes  from  the  public  treasury,  some- 
-sald^  from  pri? ate  individuals,  who  sought 
ihaslo  icconuoead  tbemselves  la  the  people.  When 
Cfe  mooej  «»  paid  by  the  Publi4:^  a  tax  was  lei^ied  cal-       ^ 
ledpfc^^ol,  because  laid  on  4h|B  things,  quae  veheban* 
tor,  wbidi  woe  borne  in  carts;  and  the  amount  was  han- 
ded ofer  to  the  mancipes  or  road«contnictors  (i).  The 
fiae  f  idnales  or  roads  leading  ^o  Txilages  or  from  one 
mad  to  another  were ,  however,  raamtaini^  hy  the 
(omm  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  .contiguous 
'viUagsa,  sdio  tsnposed  a  tax  on  each  adjoiiMng  piroprie* 
inr,  pioportioned  to  the  exteni  of  theijr  respective  hoU 
^liogi;  and  tbis  mode  of  assessment  was  esletided  by 

Bononus  and  Theodosins  IL  '40  the  impairs  of  the  pub* 
lie  roods  (c). 

Tttmvios  dees«ot  treat  particularly  of  the  con-  Themao- 
stnctioa  of  roads,  because  having  ^described  the  mode  !?'•  ""^ 
of  cottslrocUng  pavements,  winch  was  in  general  the  stractloQ. 
same  as  that  of  the  roads,  he  deemed  it  superfluous; 
but  fikmins,  in  desciibiAg  the  via  Domitiana,  has  left  us 
Inieresting  information  on  the  subjectl  The  an- 
called  the  construction  and  paving  of  a  road, 
munimviam^  and  the  materials  employed  were  timber 

•    *    •       *  .       .    . 

H  Bpist  Lib.  V.  cp.  95.  {h)  Sicalat  Flaccus,  De  coadiu  Bgror« 
^U-  fc;)  Codex  XlModos. 
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for  pHefl  in  marshj  or  toft  places,  irkieh 
C93l%  Jlsiucaiion^s^ttoneB^  saxa^  nibbifh,  rudtiSy  hto^ 
ken  potteij,  test^iy  and  ealx^  lime ;  and  theaa  aanitt 
materials  are  tbtu  mentioned  by  Stalin  s: 
^O  qnantae  pariter  manus  jaborant! 
Hi  cednnt  nemns,  exttunlque  monteii 
Bi  feiTo  SGopulofl,  trabesqne  le  rant, 
nil  saxa  liganf  opoaqne  tezunt, 
Cocto  pulvere,  aordidoqae  topbo  (a).^ 
Into  tbe  construction  also  entered  glarea^  grarel,  siai« 
pie  earth,  when  tbe  roads  were  nnpared,  viae  ierrenae^ 
and  sand,  arena,  to  mix  wilh  the  lime  and  form  eement. 
The  first  operation  was  to  le?el  tbe  ground  and 
then  make  a  bed  of'  the  breadth  of  the  road,  and  aboal 
two  feet  deep;  if  at  that  depth  it  presented  a  solid  Ibiia* 
dation,  on  it  was  laid  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  road, 
but  if  not,  it  was  rendered  solid  by  means  of  piles,  as 
Titrnvius  directst  ^i  autem  omnia,  aot  es  parte  oonges^ 
tieius  locns  fuerit,  fistucationibns  cum  magna  cora  so* 
lidetur.^  This  first  labouf  is  thus  described  by  Station 
^Hie  primus  labor  incboare  sulcos, 
Bt  reseindera  limites  et  alto 
Egestu  penitus  carare  terras; 
IHoK,  haustas  aliter  replere /oj^jox, 
£t  summo  gremiwn  parare  dorso^ 
Be  nutent  sola,  ne  maligna  sedes, 
Et  pressia  dubium  cubile  saxis  {h).^ 
The  bed  of  materiab  that  served  as  a  foundation 
ibr  tbe  flagging  was  called  gremium^  and  the  flagging 
itaelf  sutnmum  dorsum.  Tbe  strata  constituting  the  gie* 
niumwere  called  j/alisRen,  rudus  Biod  nueUiu.  Thm 
siaiumen  ,  which  was  the  lowest,  consisted  of  rough 

(«)  Sjlf .  Ilk  I?,  f.  49«  fqq.  {h)  Ibid,  f  .is  sff* 


mialler  Ihan  to  fill  die  iiaad,  neminore  sa* 
xopmm^uod  possii  manrnn  in^lere^  iodiicriminate^ 
Ijlknmn  together  on  the  folid  groand  or  on  the  sab* 
ibnctioii  of  piles:  the  rudus  was  a  mass  of  rnbbiih^  such 
«i  hardHted  fragments  of  morUr,  stone  etc,  mixed,  if 
taikca  finom  walls  of  no  very  long  standing,  with  a  third 
of  liw^and  if  from  old  walls,  with  two-fifths,  and  wdl 
down  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  about  nine  inches 
depth  awet  the  statumen;  and  the  nocleus,  which 
next,  consisted  of  fragments  of  polterj  mixed  with 
lias  and  forming  a  stratum  about  six  inches  thick.  On 
fknnciens  was  laid  the  massi?e  psTement,  so  named 
fiom  pavix«^  to  beat  or  ram^  also  sometimes  called  ag* 
fer,  because  raised  somewhat  towaidi  the  cenfane  to  cai^ 
TjJoMibe  water,  whence  Yirgih 

^H^alissoepe  fiaedepaensiis  in  a|^enserpens(a);^ 

«hick  Sernns  exfJains  thus:  ^^Agger  est  mediae  ?iae 

eminmlia  ooaggeratls  lapidihus  stmts;  onde  vjuse  agger e 

^aiuT*  To  distinguish  such  an  agger  from  iHhecs  Am^ 

mluos  MarcellinnsiuJls  it  agg£r  iimeriirms  {3);  end 

BoCiltns  designates  the  Aureiian  way  ^  Aurdku  ag* 

S^(cy  To  the  left  along  thto  rural  xoftl  leading  direct* 

Jj  t9  the  Latin  gate  is  a  section  of  the  ancient  I^n 

wmj^  wbieb  presents  the  different  strata  of  which  a  Roman 

nposed,  the  statumen,  rudus^  nnclens  and 
dotMiSy  as  Statins  calls  the  pay tmentum  of  Vi- 
Irwvinsand  ihea|^r  of  Yirgil,BIarcdlinusandSntilius. 

All  the  remains  of  these  roads  present  paTcments  Remaining 
eonsiwicted  ^f  polygons  of  basalt,  the  form  of  which  is  ^««'>S«*  ""^ 
pmittlly  an  irregular  hexagon;  and  of  soch  lava  there 
are«parnesisi  the  tenement  of  the  Ae^aAoetom  out 

M  AieSL  lib.  ?.  T.  S7S-  W  Lib.  XIX.  e.  16.  [4^  Itta.  ▼.  59. 
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side  the  Ostian  gaf^,  along  Ae  Appian  way  from    f  h^ 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  to  the  Osteria  delle  Fralfocfiie'. 
on  the  Latin  wajr  near  Borghetto,  and  on  the  Lsbiean 
waj  at  lake  G>loana-  These  remains  are  every  daj  on 
the'decrease  owing  to  the  aviditj  of  road  contractors 
and  the  less  culpable  but  inexcusable  destructiTeness 
of  the  Agriculturist;  yet  vestiges  of  the  Appian  are  fa 
be  se«o  a  little  beyond  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Hetella  and 
about  the  XX.  mile,  of  the  Aurelian  after  the  bridge 
oTer  the  Arrone,  of  the  Albanian  after  passing  the  con- 
Tent  of  Palazzola,  of  tlie  Cassian  about  the  XXIII.  m  ile^ 
of  the  Qaudian  after  the  XIV.  mile,  of  the  Fiaoainian 
after  the  X. .  mile ,  of  the  Labican  on  the  via  Pirae« 
nestina  after  the  XYII*  mile^  of  the  P'raenesline  after 
the  TI.  mile,  of  the  Salarbn  after  the  XX.  mile,  of  Clie 
Hburtine  after  the  yiII.mile,andof  the  TrinmpIiaI,Dn- 
less  recently  remoTed^  along  the  ascent  to  Monte  Hario. 
The  roads  of  the  first  category   uniformly   present  a 
breadth  of  fourteen  feet  except  where  a  greater  breadth 
is  required,  as  on  the  via  Praenestina  at  the  ponte  di 
Nona  and  at  Cavamonte,  where  the  road  h  twentjr^-one 
feet  broad;  and  those  of  the  second  isategory^  aucb  as 
the  Alban  way ,  which  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alban  hill,  the  stones  of  which  are  picked  to  enable  the 
horse  to  catch  a  hold,  are  eight  feet  broad.  At  certain 
points  the  road  was  constructed  of  large  square  blocks 
of  local  stone,  as  is  still  seen  at  the  descent  to  Yalleric- 
cia.  To  keep  the  flags  together  the  ro^d  was  bordered 
with  what  were  called  margines^  crepidines^  umhones^ 
constructed  sometimes  of  polygonal  stoned,  bound  to- 
gether at  internals  by  curb -stones,  gomphi^  varjin^  rn 
breadth  according  to  the  locality,  and  when  broad  enough, 
forming  footpaths,  which  were  covered  with  pounded 
gravel.  The  footpaths  were  about  half  a  foot,  and  the 


aXoot;  in  beigtiU  Tlie  nlargiiies  are  men* 
Hmedbj  Livj^  who  iafoniiS'  us  that  Qiiiotus  Flaeeas 
itti  lalos  PotCniaios  Albinus,  created  ceoaonr  A*  U. 
C  533,  ^^fiai  slenieudas  silice  in  urbe,  glarea  extra 
aihca  nhstmendas  ^  margiftandas^ue  primi  omotona 
locafCfSBBt  etc.  (a);''^  and  the  fiootiMiths  and  cuthslonei 
are  ikm  menlioiied  bj  Statins; 

'^IWne  wnAonibus  hinc  et  bine  coactk, 
Et  ddkris  iter  alligare  gomphis  {b)^ 
111  nads,  however,  were  not  flagged ,  for  Ulpian  in* 
fims  ns  diat  some,  particular! j  private  roads,  wcie 
cateied  with  earth,  some  with  girarel ,  so  that  roads  weie 
^  three  sorts,  earthen ,  graveled  and  paved  (e).  The 
poUie  roads,  however,  were  alirajs  flagged  in  the  cen- 
tre, although  jonetimes  graieled  at  the  aides,  as  were 
Ihe  fa0tf«dtt ;  and  to  tliis  iwenfold  malarial  TihoUue 
allodes,  when  praising  Messala  lor  having  rqiaired  the 
Tnarulia  way ; 
^Jbc  taoeat  monvmenta  viae,  quem  Tuscula- lelius 

Gndida  quem  antiquo  detinet  Alba  lare^ 
KaniqiK  opibus  eongesta  tois  hie  gkrea  dura 
Stemitur,  hie  apta  jongltur  arte  silez  (^^ 
We  have  alreadj  seen  that  die  public  roads  had  Lined 
Ven  lined  on  either  side  with  tombs,  but  Ae  more  fre-' ^^'^       , 
<foeiitod  roads,  such  as  the  Flaminian  ,  the  Latin,  the  occatio- 
ippiaa,  Ind  heen  most  peopled  with  such  monuments.  ^1  ^^^^ 
The  admntages  of  so  ranging  tombs  outside  the   citj    ^^^  ^' 
vatts  have  also  been  already  glanced  at«  Tlie  health  of 
iW  lifisg  was  consulted ;  the  memory  of  the  dead  was 
ptjfpstoatod;  friendship  and  piety  were  gratified;  arebi* 
tectore,  peiitting  and  sculpture  were  promoted ;  aud  an 

M  Lib.  XL\.  c  97.  (h)  Sjlv.Ub  IT.  (c)  Ulp.njgeil.  liklLIU* 
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imporlanl  moral  lesson  wbm  inculealedt  ^hnonimenfar 
quae  ia  sepnlebris;  et  ideo-  secimdani  Yiam,  quo  prae- 
tereaotes  adntoneinf  et  sefnisse^eC  ilbs  esse  moslaIeis(4(r). 

The  poUtc  Mads  bad  been^  as  we  shall  set^  occa* 
sumallj  lined  also  widi  splendid  tentplesf  and.  passed 
tfasoogb  popolons  tmrna  and  Tillages; 

With  regard  to  the  measurement  of  distancey  oit 
the  di£Eerent  roads,  there  elist  three  ancient  aotfaoritiesy 
that  is  two  Itineraries  and  the  PeutingefianGhBit.  The 
bineniries  are  those  of  Antooinoa  and  oTBordenax  or 
'lemsalem,  the  former  of  which  describes'  the  aneient 
Bomah  roads,  and  Ae  latfer  recoontr  the  jbnm^  of  » 
pilgrim  who  starta  from  Bocdeaux^  passes-  by  GobsGui- 
tinople  on  his;  wa j  to  the  Hol}r  Lsnd^  and  returns  Bj 
Soma  The  Itinerarj  of  Antoninay  wasi  probabljr  cons-^ 
posed  bj  ordM^of AnfOBinns>Pias^  whosenameitbear^ 
lot  we  leed^  in  GepifoKhns^  that  be  pai J  particular  at- 
tention to  the  proper  regoFation  of  postta]g}  peftMnCx* 
rium  euMswn  summa  diligemid  siMwauii  (i)^  and  it 
is  naturat  ta  suppose  that  he  ordered'  a  booh  of  posta 
to  be  coBupiiied^  accompanied  wilb  the  nispectiTedia* 
tances  of  the  places,,  thence-  called  the  Itiu/mry  of 
Antoninus.  Under  SMfcwcdaog  empeaoia  it  necessariljr 
underwent  manjr  alkeratrons^  and  adUifiansf  and  aeeor- 
diogJjf  we  find  in  it  the  namer  of  Phifippopolis^  Mnxi* 
mianopolis,  Gonstianftinopolis  etc^  names  posterior  ta 
the  three  Aotonihes;  The  Bbrdeauarliinerarjr  preaenta 
in  one  place'  tlie  date  of  the  consuls-  Batmatiua  amd 
Xanophtlus,.  which  coincides-  with  A.^  D;  333,  and  is  of 
course  of  the  era  of  Consfantine;  butic  bearsinaertiens 
of  a  later  date  regarding  the  Hofy  PSaces.  The  Pinum' 
gerian  Chart  is  so  called  Com  Fentii^er  of  Aogsbnrgh^ 


{n)  Varro  de  Liag.  Lat.lib.  V.  e.  6.  {h)  Vil.  Aataain.  Pti  a»  ia» 
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lion  il  was  whcnfirst  published  at  Antwelrp 
iJLI598i,  and  sdbseqoently  in  Amslerdaip^Bnissels  and 
JTomiiargii.  It^  howeyer,  had  been  .first  disoorer^  and 
iThttiilrf  hj  the  celebiated  Mark  Yelaer  of  Augsburghi 
In  &e  beginning  of  the  last  centnrj  it  passed  into  the 
hands  nf  Prince  Eugene  of  SaTOj^  and  has  enriched  the 
InpenJ  libraiy  of  Tienna  since  1738^  after  which  pe- 
iwl  it  was  poUished  with  greater  accniac/  bj  Schweyb, 
aod  olher&  From  the  form  of  th^.  letters  and  the  stjrle 
it  is  certain  that  the  present  Chart  is  not  anterior  to 
fta  tenth)  now  posterior  to  the  twelf th|  cenlarj.  It  con- 
sists of  parchment,  formed  bj  eleyen  segments^  united 
with  great  care,  altogether  about  twentj-dwo  feet  in 
length;  comprdiends.all  the  worid  known  to  the  Bo- 
mans  in  the.y».Cf{||tnr7;-i|nd  was  eyidentlj  written  for 
the  nae  of  trafellers. 

In  these  interesting  and  vahiable  docun^ents,  which, 

,  ace  not  exempt  from  occasional  errors,  the 

generallj  followed  is  the  mile ,  indicated  bj 

ibe  initiab  IL  P*,  mille  passuum,  or  simply  bj  the 

JeMer  llf  but  in  a  segment  of  the  Itinerarjr  of  Antoni- 

nns  the  distanres  are,  marked  bj  miles  and  leagues,  the 

latter  espial  to  half  the  modern  French  league,  that  is 

ahoni  a  mile  and  a  halfyicoording  to  the  Itinerary  itself, 

which  thus  indicates  both  measures:  ■•  a.  xt«  lmibab  x. 

■•  9.  xn.  UTOAs  xni.  That  such  was  the  length  of  the 

leagne  we  also  learn  from  Ammianns  Marcellinus,  who 

aajs:  ^A  loco  unde  Bomanorum  promola  sunt  sigga  ad 

usque  fallam  barbaricum  quarta  leoga  signahatur  et 

^rriine^  idest  unum  et  viginti  millia  passuum  (a);  and 

fiem  Isidore:  ^^Leuga  finitur  passibus  mille  quiogen*- 

iis  (iy^  The  part  of  the  Itinerarj,  designated 

^  Iil».  XYI.  c  ».  (5)  Orig.  Jib.  XV.  c  10. 
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rium  SdHiimum^  generally  measares  bj  stadia,  eigfit 
of  whicli  make  a  mite,  and  occaaionallj  bj  the  M •  P.; 
but  the  maritime  hinerarj  does  not  enter  into  the  sub* 
ject  matter  of  the  present  chapter.  The  Boman  mile^ 
which  is  the  ordinarj  measure  used  in  the  three  doot- 
menfs,  cOnsisfed  of  1 OOO  paces,  irhence  its  name,  and  was 
equal  tor  5000  Boman  feef. 
Miltssttnnes;  The  measurement  of  rbadk  and"  the  indication  of 

t he  m  1 1  >      1^^  distances  by  means  of'm  itestones,  tttpides^  miUiaria^ 
Aurmim.     was  altogether  a' Boman  iuTention^  the  merit  of  which, 
as  we  saw,  is  due  to  Gaiixs  Gracchus.  The  famous  mil^ 
liariunt  dureum^  so  called'  from  its  haTthg^Been  gilt, 
was  erected  in  the  Boman*  furum  bj  Avrgualus  A.  II. 
C.  72£,  the  year  in  which  he  had  been  elected  president 
of  the  toads  aroundBome:  xo  Xff09cm  ffccXc0y  xodaffMimi^ 
mvtgn  {ay  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Galba,  attnbuted 
to  PIutBt^cb,  sajs  that  the  measured  roads  of  Italj  ter- 
minated'at  the  milli^tium  aureum  (i):  but  the  nume- 
rous miVestones  fbtind  in  their  places  proTe'ineontesta<» 
bt)r  that  die  miles  had  been  measured  and  counted  from 
the  gates  of  Serrius  TulHur,  not  fi^m  the  waits  of  Aa- 
reiiau  or  the  forum  (jc)^  and  the  miltiariunr  aureum, 
which  stood  in  the  forum  near  the  temple  ofi  Saturn, 
was  a  gilt  column*,  on  which  were  Inscribed  the  names 
ol  ail  the  consular  roads  issuing  from  Bbme,  iandthte 
distances  of  the  princrpat  cities'  of  Italy:  cohtmnti .  •  .in 
qua  ornnes  viae  ahurbe  Soma  in"  Itallae  provincias 
ferenies  descriptae  fueruntx  hatum  vero  disianiiae^ 
nori  db  ipso  mUKario^  sed  ah  aniiquis  Bomaepanis^ 


(a)  Dion.  l«b.  LIV;  e.  8.  (S)  €«'s4..  (^  Se«  HoUlm  Dissert.  St 
MilL  Aur.  FabreUi  de  aquis  et  aqaaed.  l>isiert.  III'.  RcTillat  Memor. 
dcirAccadem.  di  Cortona  T.  1.  P.  II.  Marini  Atlie  Monomeali  de*Frm* 
tcHi  Arrali  T.  I.  p.  S.  and  t$6. 


archkt  &cauH  ioam«  xijy 

iiK^iimt  (a).  The  mil^tooes  often  bear  the  names 

otibt  contempofarjr  emperors  as  well  as  the  disianees; 

jadof  them  we  bare  a  fine  specimen  in  that  plaeei!  on 

fkt  boQi  balostrade  of  the  Capitol  in  the  XYI.  centurj, 

when  it  was  found  on  the  Appian  waj  about  the  one* 

fifth  of  a  mile  outside  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian ,  and 

exact//  a  mile  from  the  porta  Gapena,  which  stood  on 

At  durt  of  the  Goelian  beneath  the  villa  Mattei.  It  bears 

ibt  names  of  Yespasian  and  Nerva,  and  is  entire:  the 

bnmae  globe  and  raj,  bj  which  it  is  surmounted,  have  ■ 

been  superadded. 

Itt  the  Itlaeraries  the  places  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  the  indication  of  the  grade  ofmunicipium^ 
eoloniay  cwiias^  qmcus^  mansio^  positio  and  mutatio* 
The  four  first  are  terms  in  common  use  and  therefore 
easilj  understood;  but  the  three  last,  being  exclusiyel  j 
\iart  of  the  itinerary  nomenclatdre,  significatiTe  of  the 
natore  of  the  places  which  tfaejr  announce,  may  require 
expiaoation.  By  mansio  was  meant  a  station,  which  was 
neither  a  city  nor  a  TiHage,  but  contained  one  or  more 
ioos  for  the  accommodation  of  tratellers.  Positio,  which 
ocean  only  in  the  maritime  itinerary,  meant  a  station 
lor  peisotts  sailing  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
neaiir  between  Porto  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ;  and 
mafatio  was  a  place  to  change  horses*,  or  a- post,  the  eur* 
MUf  poUictts  of  Gapitolinus. 

Boads  of  the  first  and  second-  order  issued  imme*  Two  das* 
diately  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  or  started  from  those  <^  ^^ 
soiasoiag,  at  a  short  distance  from   the  city.  Those  of  ^^^  '^ 
the  fait  class  that  issued  from  the  gates  of  Rome  were 
the  Flaminian,  Salarian,  Yalerian,  called  the  Tiburtine 
until  it  reached  Tifoli,  theAppian,  Aurelian;  and  those 

(«)  Foreelitiii, who citts Oigeat  5o.  i6»  i54 ofMacr.  Jnrliooiualt. 
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;of  the  second  ofder  issoiiig  from  the  citj  gates  were 
the  nomentni)  nraenestine^  Labican)  Asinsrian  and 
Ostian  wajs.  Those  of  the  first  order  that  started  from 
the  primarj  roads  were  the  CassiaO)  which  branched  to 
the  left  from  the  Flamlntan  at  the  Mtlvian  bridge  ^  and 
Ihe  LatiO)  which  diverged  to  the  left  from  the  Appian 
outside  the  porta  Gipeaa;  and  those  of  the  second  order 
so  diterging  were  the  Glaudian ,  branching  from  the 
CSassian  at  the  X.  mile, the Tiberian,  to  the  right  from 
the  Flaminian  at  the  YIIL  mile,  the  GoUatine,  to  the 
left  from  the  Praenestine  near  Bome,  the  Gimpanlaa 
from  the  Laurentian  about  two  miles  firom  Borne,  the 
Yitellian,  Triumphal  and  Cornelian ,  the  first  to  the 
left,  the  two  latter  to  the  right  of  the  Aurelian.  To  these 
roads  ,  all  of  which  had  been  payed  and  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  are  to  be  added  the  Severian  waj, 
that  ran  from  Qstia  to  Terracina  along  the  shore,  in 
which  terminated  the  Ostian,  Laurentian,  Ardeatine  and 
Antian  roads;  and  the  Portuepsian,  made  bj  Glaodios 
after  the  construiction  of  his  famous  port ,  from  which 
it  was  continued  under  the  name  of  the  pia  mariiima 
as  Cur  as  Alsium,  where  it  joined  the  Aurelian  waj. 
Their  All  the  roads,  which  issued  immediately  Trom  Borne 

names.  or  diverged  from  others  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
around  the  citj,  and  of  which  we  find  mention  made  in 
the  Classics  or  in  inscriptions,  were ,  towards  tbe  east, 
the  Latin,  Tusculan,  Asinariaa,  Labican,  Praenestine 
01  Carbine ,  CoUatian  and  Tiburtine  or  Talerian ;  to- 
vrards  the  west,  the  Aurelian,Titellian  and  Portuensian; 
toward  the  north,  the  Ifomentan,  Patinarian  ,  Salarian, 
Flaminian,  Tiberine,  Cassiao  aad  Claudiau;  and  to* 
wards  the  south,  the  Ostian,  Laurentian,  Campanian , 
Appian  and  Ardeatine.  We  shall  describe  in  alphabetic 
order  those  of  the  first  class ,  adding  to  each  in  topo- 
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gofUcJ  series  the  roads  of  the  seeood  and  third  class 
lAaf  diverged  therefirem^  Tlius  to  the  Appian  is  anae- 
ui  ihe  ArdeftUne ;  to  the  AaieKan,  the  Vit^ian  , 
rriiunphal  and  Corneliaii^  to  the  Cassian,  die  CIeiu- 
dUin,  Amerinaa  and  Ciminian;  ta  the  Latin*,  the  Tas- 
cdbn;  to  the  Ostian ,  the  Lameatian,  GampatiiaQ  and 
Sefcriaa;  tcy  Ae  Fbrloeasian,  the  Maritime;  to  ^e  Plrae- 
■ii'ilififf  or  Gabtne,  the  Labican  and  Goliaiine;  to  die 
Sahriea,  die  Nbmentan  and  Patinarian-;  and  to  the 
Tibnitine  or  Yalerian)  the  SnblacentKHn. 

Amongsi  die  roads  of  the  firs^  class  the  mos&  an-  The 
cient  and  magnificent  ipas  the  Appian,  ^the  qneett}  of  ^P^*^ 
aoads^  says  Statins:  ^' 

^ qua  limtte  noto^ 

Ap^  loDgamm  teritur  Kegmai^iamm  {a^^ 
It  was  eonstracted  by  the  Censor  Appios  Glandias-  A. 
I}.  C  ££2,  that  is  312  years  before  the  Christiaa  era, 
and  first  an  ftom  die  porta dpena   to  Gapna,  as  is 
ffBoorded  by  Livy  and  Frontinus:  ^^Et  censnra  chira  eo 
anjso  Ap|4i  Qaudii^.  •  •  •  qui  et  Tiam^  appikm^  a  porta 
Gapeoa   nsque-  ad  urbem*  Cdpuam  muniendam  cura- 
▼il  (^)»'"  It  existed  in  all  its  integrity  in  the  TI«  cenlury 
efoor  era,  as  we  learn,  from  Procopins,  who  infitMias  aa 
diajt  BetisarittS^  on.  his  way  to  Rcnae  from  IJaphis  by 
tbe  Lattn  way,  left  the  Appian  to^bis  left^  by  whioh  to 
liavei  front  Rome  toGapoa  was  a  journey  of  five  days  (e)^ 
Tbe  Appian  was  subseqnendy  continued  from  Gapaa 
to  Benefentom  and-Bmndosinm.  At  die  Pontine  maa- 
^Ks  it  had  been  partially  inundated,  but  the  injury 
was  repaired  by  the  Consul  Marcns  Cornelius  Cethe- 
gos  A  U.C  G#  SQ&y  as  is  recorded  by  the  Gompendiator 

t4  ifh.  Hh.  n-  !•  s.  (4  Lit.  Lib.  IX.C  99.  Fiontia.  de  Aqaacd. 
k  GMc  War,  B.  !•  c  i4- 
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of  Litj:  The  road  was  also  put  into  thorough  repair^ 
A.  D.  C.  631^  by  virtoe  of  the  famous  lex  viaria  of 
Caius  Gracchus,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch^s  life  of  CfaaC 
uodbrtunate  Tribune  (a);  and  seyeral  milestones,  the 
iascriptions  of  which  maj  be  read  in  Grater,  Fabrettr^ 
Marini  and  others,  prove  that  it  was  also  repaired  bj 
Vespasian^  Domitian,  Nerva^  Trafan,  Garacalta,  Dio- 
cletioQ  and  Mazimian»  The  fiarge  Mesa  inseription,  a 
€Opj  of  which  is  seen  opposite  the  Carthedrat  efanrch 
of  Terracina,  records  that  the  tract  between  the  Tre 
Pooti  and  Tertacina,  which  the  inscviptioo  makes  uine^ 
teen  miles,  decennos^ium ,  which  had  been  tnnndafed  in 
consequence  of  the  preceding  incursions  of  the  Bar- 
bariansy  was  repaired  by  Theodoric,  with-  the  coopera- 
tion of  Decius  Gecina  Ma?ortias  Basilius  ,  ex-praefecC 
of  Borne,  repairs  which  must  have  taken  place  between 
the  years  520  and  526  of  our  era,  for  that  Decius  had 
been  praefeet  A.  D.  5i9,  and  Theodoric  died  A.  D.  52& 
It»  siatimft.  ^'^^  stations  of  this  road,  according  to  the  Itinerary 

ef  Antoninus,  were  Aricia,  TresTabemae,  Forum  Ap- 
pii,  Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Mintumae,  Sinaessa 
and  Capaa.  In  the  Bordeaux  Itinerary  its  stations  are 
given  as  fellows:  Civitas  Capua,  Uutatio  ad  Octavum, 
Mutatio  Ponte  Campano,  Civitas  Sinuessa,  Givitas  Min- 
tumae,  Givitas. Formiae,  Givitas  Fundi,  Gi?ilas  Ter« 
racina,  Mutatio  ad  Medias,  Mutatio  Arpi  Forum,  Mn* 
iatio  Sponsae ,  Givitas  Aricia  et  Albana,  Mufatio  ad 
Sonum,  in  urbe  Boma.  In  the  Peotingerian  Ghart  they 
are  given  thus:  Bomavia  Appia  Bobellas,  Ancia,  Sub- 
lanubio,  Tres  Tabemas  ,  Terracina ,  Fundis,  Fonnis, 
Minturnis,  Sinuessa,  Ad  Ponte  Campano,  Urbanis,  Ad 
Nonum,  Casilino,  Gapuae.  In  tlie  itineraries  so  confused 
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Mn  Ike  asmbers  that  we  omit  them  altogedier.  Among 

tksp  sbCkms  we  recognise  the  localities  of  Bobellae  or 

AmZbe,  AUiaoam,  Aricia,  SublanuTiam,  Forum  Ap- 

f»%  Ad  Mcdias,  Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Mintor* 

nae^  Sisnessa,  Casilinom  and  Capua.  The  others  are 

some  less  certain^  others  entirelj  unknown.  The  statioo 

ad  Hooam  has  annexed  to  it  in  the  Bordeaux  Itinerarj 

Ihe  somber  Till,  relatively  to  Aricia ,  and  IX-  with 

regard  to  Bome,  and  is  therefore  correct,  Aricia  being 

■narked  XYL  aailes  from  Rome.  It  must  therefore  eor- 

respond  with  the  little  round  church  o[  $•  Maria,  near 

the  sepulchre  of  Gallienus,  on  the  Appian  waj,  exactlj 

aiae  aailes  from  the  porta  Capena. 

The  Trcs  Tabemae  was  a  celebrated  station  on  Tr«i 

the  Appian  waj^  on  the  locality  of  which  Antiquaries  Taharnaa. 

have  been  divided.  The  Peutingerian  Chart  places  il 

afler  Sab  LanaTio,  now  S  Oeuaro:  the   Itinerarj  of 

Attiaiuaas,  before  the  Forum  Appii;  and  the  only  ruins 

that  preseirt  tbettselres  in  that  tract^  that  is  between 

&  Geaaro  and  the  XXXI.  modem  mile,  a  distance  of 

foar  miles,  are  at  Givitona,  a  name  which  indicatiss  the 

former  existence  there  of  an  ancient  city^  and  therefore 

of  Tres  Tabemae,  which  was  thus  YIL  miles  from  Ariciii. 

Tres  Tabemae  was  a  name  contraon  to  many  ancient 

stations,  as  atLaus  Pompeia  in  Cisalpine  Glaul  and  at 

Interaaatia  on  the  Flaihiaian  way,  etc.,  and  was  derived 

from  ihiee  inns,  situate  generally  at  the  concurrence 

of  several  roiads,  as  was  the  case  at  this  station,  where 

^  foad  to  Antium  branched  off  to  the  rights  and'aao-^ 

iher,  a  sArt  of  continuation  of  the  preceding  one^  kd  to 

Tditne.  In  ancient  as  in  modem  times  such  ^laliona 

aol  onfrequently  grew  into  towns  and  villages.  Cicero 

meations  Tres  Tabernae  in  two  letters  to  Atticns,  one 

d«tod  the  27tb  of  January  692 ,  the  other  the  9Ui  of 
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April  69/1  (a);  but  it  derives  deep  interest  from  its  a 
sociation  with  tlie  name  of  S*  Paul,  who,  after  having 
landed  at  Foteoli  and  set  out  for  Rome,  was  met  I>jr 
the  Brethren  from  Rome  at  the  Three  Taverns, ^Wham 
when  Paul,  saw,  he  gave  Aanhs  to  God,  and  took  cou- 
rage (by*  Severus  was  perfidiqqsly  strangled  at  Tres 
Taberaae^  A«  D*  307,  bj  order  of  Blaxentius,  after  be 
had  been  persuaded  to  deliver  himself  iqta  his  handf^ 
and  relj  upon  his  honour  and  the  sworn  promises  of 
his  lather  Maximian  Herculius,  fdrthe  safety  of  his  life, 
as  we  read  in  Zosimus,  who  also  informs  us  that  the  bodjr 
of  Severus  wasinterred  in  the  sepulchral  oMmomeat  of 
Gallienos,  nine  miles  from  Rome  on  the  Appian  waj  (c). 
In  the  time  of  Gonst^otine  Tres  Tabemae  had  been  a 
village;  but  veneration  for  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
bj  whoqe  footsteps  it.  had  been  conseoBted  9  xaised  it, 
i)a  time,  to  l^e  dignity  oC  a  citj;  and,  iaocording  to  the 
i^peadix  of  Ughelli,  it  bad  been  ao  episcopal  see  from 
A- D»  313  \^)«.  Certain  it  is  that  it  was  an  episcopal 
See  ia  the  fifth  cepUirj ,  for  we  find  the  name  of  its 
bishop,  liodrfBrus,  subscribed  to  the  Roman  sjnod 
held  aa4^  Pope.S.  Bih^fj  in  465,  aiid  of  Decios,  bi- 
sjbop.of  Tr^  l^nusif ,  si^^scribed  to  that  held  under 
Felix  ITi^in^?)  and  to  that  under  Symmachus  in  499. 
Umb9  desolated  bj  the  (jombards  ia  the  YL  centurj; 
qnd  Gregory  the  Great  united  the  almost  deserted  citj 
to  the  See  of  Yelletri,  a^  we  read  in  the  brief,  to  that 
effect,  published  among  his  letters  (e).  In  the  VIII. 
and  IX«  centuries  it,ag:aia  rose  to  importance  and  be- 
came aa  independent  See;*  and  its  la«t  bishop  on  record 
is  John,  whose  name  is  subscrihed  to  the  Roman  Goun- 


la)  likl.ep.  i3.llb.ll.ep.  19.  (b)  AcbXXYUI.  i5.  (c)  Lib.lL 
ft  ip«  (dj  T.  X.  p.  177.  (^  Lik  IL  c.  L. 
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cil  Ud  osder  Adrian  IL  A.  D.  868.9  after  vhicb,  no 
ieubif  i  was  oTonrheimed  in  the  gcfneral  deTaatatioU) 
vUflk  dd«ged  tbat  part  of  Italj. 

Ad  Spoosas  was  XIV.  mUes  from  Aricia  and  dmne-  ^'^ 
fate  aeim  bejond  Tres  Tabemae ;  and  Foram  Appii 
was  AIL  Ailes  beyond  ad  Sponsas,  Ad  Octaynm  was  Till, 
vilcs  fiom  Capua,  now  S«  Haria  di  Gapua,  and  V.  from 
■wim  Gapaa:  ad  Nonnm  was  a  mile  nearer  to  Bomet 
ad  Medias  was  at  Mesa ;  and  Urbana  and  ad  Fontem  - 
fiwipannm  were  between  ad  Nonnm  and  Sinuessa^  a  dis« 
tanee  of  aboai  XIL  milei. 

We  now  proceed  brieflj  to  notice  the  monnmenU  phjeets  of 
iloag  tbe  Appian  waj,  in  the  vicinitj  of  Borne,  whidr  along  tha 
the  reader  will  find  both  numerous  and  interesting.  We  appian 
leave  Borne  bj  the  ria  de'^Cerchi,  where  we  obaerre  the 
aite  and  Testiges  of  the  Circus  Mazimns  (a);  pass  hj. 
die  loeiliCjr  of  tbe  Piscina  Fublica,  to  the  right  near, 
tbe  balhs  of  Guracalia  (£);  cross  the  stmam  of  the  Mar* 
sane,  which  is  the  same  as  the  acpia  Crabra  (c);  obaerre 
befond  it  the  ute  of  tbe  porta  Capena  in  the  enclosmei 
of  Senios  Tollius,  at  the  egress  between  the  ATeotine 
aad  Codian  (<2);  lea?e  to  our  right  the  baths  of  Gaia* 
calla  (e);  the  church  of  SS«  Berens,  Achilleus  and  Do* 
mitiUa  (/);  to  our  left,  the  Latin  waj,  leading  to  the 
cbudi  of  S«  John  at  theiLatin  gate  {g)^  to  S*  John  in 
olio  (A),  the  Latin  gate  (i)  and  the.  columbaria  of  HjlaS 
and  of  tbe  Inqperial  freedmen  (y).  Betuming  hence  ta 
dM  Appian  way  we  meet  to  our  left  tbe  church  and 
of  Sw  Sislo  (A),  and  the  cburdi  of  S.  Cesa^ 


H  See  lodei^  Circui  Maximal^  (h)  Vol.  L  p.  114  toL  IT.  p.  75. 
M  Scclsde^  Aqoa  Cnbia.  (d^  Vol  L  p.  ^t,  (^)  See  Index,  Balht  of 
Cannlk  (/7  Yol.  I.  p.  606.  {g)  V0I.U  p.  44*  W  ▼«!-  ^'  P'  Vk 
f)  ?iL  t  p.  55.  tj)  See  ladrx.  (A)  Vol  I. p.  606. 
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reo  (it};*«nd  soon  reacb  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  tlie 
Sicipi6s  (£},  and  the  arch  of  Dmsiu  (c),  near  wliicb  are 
remains  of  a  columbarinm,  and  oTer  which  passed  the 
Antonittian  aqueduct  (d).  After  the  arch  of  Drusos  we 
pass  onder  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian  (e);  descend  into 
the  Tallej  of  the  Altnon  (/),  in  which  we  obserre  to 
our  left  a  ruined  iepiulchre)  which  had  been  pjramidal 
mad  eiiorusiod  with' marble,  and  to  which  Ficoroni  and 
"Vennti  gi?e  the  name  of  the  tomb  of  Horatia  ,  erro- 
nebuslj  alleging  the  authoritj  of  Lifj,  who,  on  the 
contrary  9  expresslj  sajs  that  it  stood  near  the  porta 
Capena^  where ,  maddened  bj  her  unseasonable  and 
unnatural  reproaches,  her  indignant  brother  ferocioiaslj 
slew  hen  ^^Gui  soror  virgo  quae  desponsa  uni  ex  Cur ja* 
tiis  fuerat  obvia  antia  portam  Gapenam  fuiC**  The  histo- 
rian adds:  ^^Horatiae  sepuldirum,  quo  loco  corruerat  iota 
constructum  eiBt  sa&o  quadrato  (jf^^  Nearlj  opposite  this 
tomb  is  a  vicinal  waj,  which  formed  a  communicattoa 
between  the  Appian,  the  Ardeatine^  the  Lanrentian  and 
the  Ostian  wajs.  It  passes  bj  the  Serrilian  gardens  (A), 
and  terminates  near  tlie  Ostian  gate.  About  500  feet 
beyond  the  sepulchre  we  cross  the.  gentle  Almon;  and 
at  about  an  equal  dotance  we  observe  to  our  left  the 
remains  of  another  unknown  pyramidal  tomb ,  af^r 
which  we  reach  the  church  of  Domine  quo  vadis  (  f). 
Opposite  the  church  is  the  tomb  jprobably  of  Priscilla, 
the  wife  of  Abascantus.  Its  plan  consists  of  a  square  base- 
ment, surmounted  by  a  circular  body,  which  had  been 
originally  covered  with  a  tholus  or  cupola,  for  which 
was  substituted  in  the  middle  ages  a  sort  of  round  tow- 


t^  Tol.  IL  p.  i5.  {k)  See  Ibdez.  (c)  See  Indei.  (^  Vol.  IV. 
p«  71.  (e)  YoLLp.'5S.  (/)  See  ladez,  Almoa.  (^  Lib.Lc.s6. 
(fii  See  lodci,  (i)  Vol  II.  p.  287. 
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er ,  fcoill  prmciprilj  of  marble  "fragments.  This  plan 
Kcoids  vilh  the  description  of  the  tombof  Priscilla^ 
kAas  bj  Statius,  who  also  sajs  that  it  was  situate  on 
ike  Apptan  waj,  near  the  Almont '      *  .  !. 

Est  locus  ante  urbem^  qua  primum  nascitur  ingens 
Ap^a:^  quaque  iialo  gemitus  Almone.  Cybelle 
Ppnii^  ei  idaeosjam  nan  reminUcitur  amnes. 
Ek  te  sutonio  pelaidm  moUiier  osiro 
E-rimmt  canjua:^  nee  enimJumaHiia  busta 
Oatnoremque  rogi  poiuit  perfisrre^  beato 
Composuit^  PrisciUa^  ioro.  Nil  longior.  deias 
Carpere^  nil  aevipoterunt  viiiare  labores 
Siccatam  memiris.  Tahtas  penerabile  marmor 
Sepii  opesz  max  in  variat  mutatanovaris 
Eg^iesz  hoc  acre  Ceres^  hoc  lucida  Gnossis^ 
lUo  Maia  tholo^  Venus  hoc  non  improba  sawo 
Jceipiunt  pulius^  haud  iadignaia^  decoros 
Nmminaz  circumstant  famuli^  consueiuque  turba 
Obsequiis^  turn  rite  tori  mensaeque  pardntur 
Aidduei  dcimas  ista^  domus:  quis^trisie  s^iderum 
Dixeriii 
In  1773  was  foond  near  this  monnment  an  inscription, 
lecofded  bj  Amadnzzt  (a),  and  setting  forth  that  Epa-> 
^roditos,  the  freedman  of  Abascantus  and  Priscilla, 
and  guardian  of  their  sepulchre,  bore  the  praenomeo 
of  Abascantus,  that  is  Titus  Flapius ,  as  Abascantus 
bore  ibatof  his  Lord,  Titos  Ftaviiis  Bomitianosyby 
wboaa  be  was  made  a  freedman:  ms  •  h  •  sage  aphbo- 

aiSIO  TSaHAB*  iyO  DTLC  FBCIT*  T  •  FLATIYS  B»APaBODlTTS 
AISITT  VS  ABASCARTI  ST  FBISGIL  LASS  .  PATROROR  BT  •  SIBg 

svis  •  B  •  a-  A  second  inscription,  also. found  on  the 
tf^  and  reoorded  bj  Amadusai  (b)^  further  adds  that 

H  Aaccdtfia  LillsTmm  T.  II. p.  477.  ((>  1. 1,  p.  471- 


Bedienli. 
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Abaseaotus  was  the  freedman  and  secretary  of  Domi-^ 
lian:  lamtso  ibasgakti  avo.  iib«  ab  •  spisttlis  oovi- 
VIA  •  BEaiis  conivGi  *  oYTiBio}  aod  both  inscriptions  , 
connected  with  the  locality  in  which  they  were  found, 
evidently  go  to  identify  the  rain  as  that  of  the  tomb  of 
Abascantus  and  Priscilla. 
TliQ  AdTaactag  on  the  Appisn  way  we  soon  meet  a 

Campns  small  circular  chapel  to  our  left,  elected  by  Ord.  Pole 
on  the  actnal  spot,  where  S.  Peter  is  said  to  hare  met 
our  Lord.  The  load  to  the  left  leads  tp  the  Tall^  of 
£geria,  in  which  are  the  temple  commonly  called  of 
the  god  Rediculos ,  the  grotto  of  the  Nymph  JEgeria 
and  the  temple  of  Baccboa;  bot  as  this  rural  road  is 
generally  in  fery  bad  repair,  we  shall  continue  our 
drive  along  the  Appian  y  and  visit  these  objects  after 
we  shall  have  seen  the  circus  of  Bomuluai  Having  pas- 
sed the  chapel  of  Qurd;  Pole  we  observe  as  we  ascend  that 
the  skeletons  of  tombs  become  more  numerous ;  and  the 
ivy  with  which  they  are  occasionally  clad  and  the  cypres- 
ses that  encircle  them  seem  to  mourn  the  generations 
by  which  they  had  been  tenanted ,  and  whose  memory 
has  been  long  effaced  by  cupidity  and  barbarism.  In 
the  first  vineyard  to  our  left  is  the  massive  nucleus  of 
a  larg^  tomb)  consisting  of  A  mass  of  tufa j  and  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  it  is  a  gate,  which  opens  on  a  farm- 
bouse,  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  vast  columbarium,  one 
of  the  chambers  of  which  is  still  used  as  a  wine  cellar. 
This  columbarium  contained  the  ashes  of  not  less  than 
3000 individuals,  who  have  been  at  least  upwards  of  4000 
years  numbered  with  the  deadjand  it  has  now  become  the 
habitation  of  the  living!  Its  construction  indicates  the 
era  of  Augustus;  and  an  inscription,  preserved  by  Fa- 
bretti,  records  among  its  primitive  occupants  the  names 
of  one  Julius  G)rinthus  a  Creedman  j  and  his  wife 
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TuOia,  vfco  obtained  ibereiB  a  place  of  sepcdtiupe  with 

the  pnnission  of  the  ffeedmeo  Julius  Eustachius  aod 

Jidifos  llieophllaS)  owners  piobabl j  of  tke  columba* 

u  BaTiog  passed  ibe  first  modem  mile«stdne  weob** 

to  tke  right,  within  the  tenement  of  the  Amendola 

family,  vhicJi   here  joins  the  load,.  an  extensive  plain, 

vkicfc  must  have  been  the  Cam/ms  RedicuU^  described 

hf  Kinj  as  situate  to  the  right  of  the  Appian,  on  lea* 

TOig  Bome^  and  within  two  miles  of  the  porta  Gapeaar 

deadra  viae  Appiae  ad  secundum  lapidem  (a),  a  de* 

seription  wh  ieh  cooespoads  exactly  with  the  plain  he« 

irate  nsL  A  qoaiter  of  a  mile  bejond  the  Campus  Bedi- 

cols,  that  is  in  the  last  vineyard  to  tfie  left  befoia  vea«* 

ching  the  road  that  here  nnites  theancienC  and  modem 

Appian,  vaa  disoovered,  in  1 722(,  the  magn^eent  colum« 

haiiomof  the  servants  and  fieedmenofLvvia)  of  which 

a  tcsoe  new  remains.  Seveial  of  its  inscriptions  are 

ia  the  Capitoline  museum;  and  we  may  fomn 

idm  of  its  magnificence,  anddf  the  vandalisla  that 

consigned  it  to  destruction  from  the  wo^ks  of  Bian- 

-chini,  €•▼!  and  Piranesi.  We  next  descend  into  what 

is  called  the  valley  of  Grotta  Perfetta,  and  meet  to  our 

right  the  chnrch  of  S.  Sebastian,  whi<&  communicates 

vith  the  Catacombs  of  GalixtU9(d)*  Beyond  &e  chnrch 

IS  a  cioss*K»ad,  to  die  left,  which  naited  the  Appian 

and  Latin  ways  on  one  side,  and  the  Appian  and  At* 

deatiDe  on  the  other,  and  also  termiiiated,  on  this  side, 

the  Tttla  of  M axentius. 

The  remains  of  the  lempHe  and  portico  'of  Bomulns  Temple 
acst  present  themselves  to  our  left,  as  we  descend.  ^|.,2eoof 
Unt Maxentins  erected atemple  to*  his  son  Bomulus  Rooittliu. 
medals  of  that  ciod  and  licentious  tyrant 


(a)  lilt.  Hat  1ft.  X.C  45.  {h)  Vol.  B.  p.  71. 
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attest:  on  them  appears  a  round  temple  preceded  by  a 
portico  of  six  columns,  and  inscribed  hj  Maxentius  to 
his  son,  the  deified  Romulus;  and  its  identitj  with  the 
circular  ruin  before  us  we  know  not  oolj  from  their 
identitj  of  construction  but  also,  as  we  shall  see,  from 
inscriptions  found  in  the  adjoining  circus.    The  me- 
dals bear  the  words ,  jbtbrnas  mbworiab  ,  which  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  temple  had  served  also  as  bis 
mausoleum.  It  rises,  as  we  see,  in  the  centre  of  a  qua- 
drilateral area ,  enclosed  bj  a  ruined  portico  360  feet 
long>  by  300  feet  broad  j  and  in  front  of  the  circular 
substruction  are  vestiges  of  a  square  portico ,  so  that 
the  plan  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The  exi- 
sting cijocular  structure,  which  is  i20  feet  in  diameter, 
served  as  a  sepulchral  chamben  in  its  centre  is  a  mas* 
sjive  pillar  with  niches,  supporting  the  vault;  and  arouod 
the  interior  were  eight  niches  alternatelj  rectilinear  and 
Qurviliaear)  one  of  which,  to  the  south,  served  as  an 
entrauice  from  the  area,  another  as  a  door-waj  opening 
on  a  flight  of  steps  ,  leading  up  from  the  chamber  to 
the  superimposed  temple.  The  other  six  niches  coulai- 
ned  cinerarj  urns;  and  in  each  is  a  loop*hole  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air*  The  rectilinear  front  pre- 
sents two  sections,  the  inner  one  for  the  stairs  alreadj 
mentioned ,  and  the  outer  one ,  of  which  traces  oalj 
exist,  confined  the  flight  of  steps  bj  which  to  ascend 
from  the  area  to  the  portico  before  the  temple.  Between 
the  internal  and  external  sections  has  been  opened  a 
modern  communication^  which  displays  the  enormous 
tliickness  of  the  walls  destined  to  sustain  the  portieo. 
Palladio  executed  a  plan  of  the  edifice,  which  accords 
with  our  description,  and  with  the  existing  remains. 
The  Circensian  Pomp  passed  hence  to  the  circus  by  a 
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Awr  an^  Uie  sixth  arch  to  the  right  as  we  eiitered  (a); 
udMiind  the  temple  is  seeu  another  door,  which  com* 
manicafed  with  thelmperial  villa^sc^ttered  ruin^f  which 
are  s^  standing* 

From  the  temple  we  now  pass  to  the  circnsofBo-  Circas  of 
mulas^  the  onlj  remaining  one  that  presents  the  com-  ^^'Q^^^^u'* 
pooenf  parts  of  an  ancient  Roman  circas  (b).  It  had 
lieen  long  called  the  circas  of  Caracalla';  but  the  disco- 
fcrj  of  three  marble  inscriptions  on  the  spot,  in  1825,has 
cstaUidied  bejond  all  doubt  its  true  designation.  Ma- 
xentios  was  defeated  bj  Gonstantine  and  drowned  near 
the  MilTian  bridge  A.  D*  312;  and  the  temple  and  cir- 
cus were  both  dedicated  bj  him  to  his  deceased  and 
deifiedaon  probablj  in  the  preceding  jear,  .on  his  trium- 
phal return  from  Africa  9  where  he  had  defeated  the  tj- 
rant  Alexander  (c). 

On  entering  the  circus  weobserre  that  it  is  situate  Defer ip* 
in  a  sonll  Tallej,  judicious!  j  chosen  for  its  construction  ^^^^  ^^' 
in  the  suburban  villa  of  Haxentius,  and  presenting  an 
oblong  area  eircumscribed  in  the  length  hj  straight 
walb^  in  the  breadth  hj  two  curves,  and  running  lon- 
gitodinallj  from  west  to  easL  The  northern  side-wall  is 
aperfectlj  straight  line;  but  the  southern  diverges  from 
the  straight  line  as  far  as  a  third  of  the  entire  length, 
vLere  it  converges  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  an  gle,  op- 
posite the  estremitj  of  the  first  goals ;  and  the.  eastern 
eitremitj  is  a  perfect  semicircle,  whereas  the  western 
fonns  the  segment  of  a  circle.  The  entire  arena  is  1620 
Ittl  long  bj  2^0  feet  broad,  except  at  the  obtuse  angle^ 


(^  ToL  I?,  p.  90  fq.  (h)  VoL  IV.  p.iS  sqq.  (c)Before  enleriog  <he  cir- 
***  t&e  traTelleriiMy  Mve  himself  lime  aud  trouble  by  ordering  the  car- 
'^f  to  meet  him  near  the  principal  gate  of  the  circus,  at  the  opposite 
Qtrcmiiy  of  the  arena. 
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where  it  b  250  feel  in  breaddi.  These  pecnliariHes  at 
constTaiclioii,  as  we  shall  see,  were  not  arbitrary,  but 
arose  from  the  prifteipal  purpose  for  which  circuses  wer& 
erected*  The  western  extremitj  coosists^  of  the  carceres^ 
flo  called  a  eoerdendo^  to  the  rear  of  which  the  horses 
and  cbalribts  were  ranged  before  thej  entered  the  area 
of  the  circus^  Hie  segment  of  a  circle  wliich  thej  fonn. 
was  dtnded  into  two  eq«al  parU  bj  an  open  passage^ 
through  tidiick  the  ciipeensian  pomp  entered  the  circuai^ 
and  GOiiBisted  of  ais  asched  passages  at  either  side^ 
throvgh  which  the  chariots  entered  to  take  their  star^ 
ting  posts,  and  which  commnnicated  internally  with* 
one  another  but  not  with,  the  centriA  open-  passage.  Tbe^ 
centrlil  passagehad  no  gate,  but  eacb  of  the  carceres  had^ 
for  the  marble  gate-posts  existed  in  their  places  until; 
carried  oflTin  1831,  and  such  gates  are  seen  in  the  L^ 
•ns  mosaic  and  the  Albani  basrelief  f  and  before  eaclb 
pillar  stood  a  herma,  one  of  which  with  a  head  of  De- 
mosUienea  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Bafaria  and^ 
placed  by  htm  in  the  royal  museum  at"  Munich.  At  the- 
centrararch  was  found  one  of  the  inscriptions  already 
mentioned,  bearing  the- name  of  Haxentius.  Each  of; 
the  eareeres  measures  fifteen  feeb  in  every  direction^ 
At  the  extsemities  of  the  carceres  stand  two  towers,, 
each  iO  feet  in  front  and  30  at  tlie  sides,  of  rectilinear 
form  on  three  sides  and  currilioear  on  riie  fourth,  which 
looks  to  the  west:  in  the  northecn  tower  are  remains  of 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  a  terrace^  which  suMiounted 
the  carceres;  and  between  the  carceses  and  the  towers 
open  two  gate-wajs,  through  which  the  circensian  pomp 
is  supposed  to  haye  left  the  circus,  before  taking  their 
places  to  witness  its  sports.  The  towers  were  intended 
for  musicians ,  tibicines^  the  intermediate  terrace  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  consuls  and  of  other  perso* 


nagci  of  high  rank ;  and  Yarro  informs  as  that  (he 

eatoe  of  ifals  part  of  the  circns  got  the  name  of  oppi- 

dttBi.  The  gntes  of  the  carceres  ware  ihrown  open  on  a 

ngnal  gWen  bj  the  Praetor  with  a  while  cloth,  mappa^ 

a  cnilom  which  Gassiodonis  assarei  us  originated  in 

the  drcmistance  that  Nero,  while  at  dinner  ,  to  silence 

the  duBorons  importnnitj  of  the  people ,  ordered  his 

n^piin  to  be  thrown  from  tfae  imperial  palace  into  the 

cocas  below  ,  to  intimate  that  the  races  might  commence 

(a).  The  open  space  before  the  carceres  is  500  feet 

ia  length;  and  at  its  farther  extremitj ,  near  the  first 

meta,  stood  a  stake,  which  sustained  a  white  rope,  alba 

linea^  which  ran  £rom  podium  to  podium  across  the  area^ 

and  was  let  drop  to  mark  the  precise  moment,  as  it 

did  the  exact  point,  of  starting  (i).  Immediatelj  bejond 

it  were  the  first  goals ,  which  marked  the  commence- 

nent  and  terminatbn  of  the  race,  and  which  had  been 

origiaaDj  rude  stones,  but  subsequently  consisted  of 

three  auUe  truncated  cones  united ,  each  surmounted 

with  a  sort  of  egg,  and  rounded  at  the  comntkon  base, 

aare  at  the  aide  not  exposed  to  the  chariots,  which  was 

rectilinear.  At  first  the  metae  alone  determined  tlie 

oooiae;  but  subsequently  the  intermediate  space  was 

decorated  with  columns,  statues,  obelisks,  altars  and 

eten  temples,  which  were  erected  on  a  comm<m  basement, 

called  the  Spina^  from  its  analogy  to  the  dorsal  spine. 

The  basement  on  which  stood  the  first  goals  still  re- 

nuins  at  this  extremity  of  the  spioa  but  detached  from 

'«l)  lod  btms  half  an  elipsei  enclosing  a  small  chamber, 

vhiek  was  intended  to  contain  Tarious  articles  of  use 

for  ike  games.  Tfae  spina  had  been  a  sort  of  canal,  inters 

sected  hj  passages,  which  enabled  the  persona  empio* 

M  ?«r.  lib.  Ut  ap.  5;.  {b)  lUJ. 
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Ted  for  thai  purpose  to  pass  from  one  side  of  Elie  spina 
.fo  the  other  to  water  the  wooden  axle-trees  as  thej  whrrf* 
ed  along)  and  thus  present  them  from  taking  firej  and 
between  Che  passages  rose  on  pedestals  the  yarious  or« 
nai^iettts  alreadj  mentioned,  among  which  were  found 
fragments  of  statues  of  Yenus,  Apollo,  Paris,  Victor j, 
Hercules,  an  Amazon,  and  a  well  executed  headless 
statue  df  Proserpine  ,  with  Cerberus,  as  described  bj 
Homer,  having  but  one  head  and  a  lion'^s  tail;  this  last 
statue  was  repaired  bj  Duhe  John  Terlonia,  the  pro* 
prietor  of  the  soil,  at  whose  expense  the  excavation  of 
the  spina ,  oarceres ,  pulvinar  and  principal  gate  was 
made  in  1825;  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Torlonia 
palace  in  the  Borgo.  The  obelisk  of  the  piazza  Ravona 
had  also  been  found  nearlj  at  the  centre  of  the  spma^ 
and  was  transferred  thence  bj  Bernini  in  1650  bj  order 
of  Inbooent  X*  The  basements  of  these'  ornaments  and 
the  passages  maj  still  be  traced  along  the  spina.  The 
space  to  the  right  of  the  spina  averages  20  feet  broader 
than  that  to  the  left,  partly  owing  to  the  divergency  of 
tlie  right  lateral  wall  already  noticed,  and  partly  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  spina;  and  this  difference  is  ascribed 
to  two  reasons,  one  because  the  chariots  here  started 
abreast  and  therefore  required  more  spaee,  the  other 
because  had  die  spina  formed  a  straight  line  the  cha- 
riots next  to  it  should  have  had  lo  run  a  shorter  course 
tlian  the  others,  an  injustice  obviated  by.the  oblrque 
construction  of  the  spina.  The  seats  on  either  side  were 
sustained  by  an  inner  and  outer  wall  and  an  intenne* 
diate  vault,  which  formed  a  corridor  that  gave  access  to 
flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  benches,  which  affor- 
ded accommodation  to  15.000  spectators  In  the  exter- 
nal walls  are  doors  and  windows ;  and  in  the  internal 
one  are  vestiges  of  ten  flights  of  steps  and  thirty   vomi- 


tones.  Hie  circus  had  but  one  jpraecinctio  or  landings 
vUcfa  no  round  the  whole  and  facilitated  access  to  all 
the  parts.  In  the  mass  of  the  Tault  were  placed  inverted 
nsesof  terracotta^  a  mode  of  coittfraction' employed  in 
die  dedine  to  lighten  the  pressure.  In  the  obtuse  angle 
alretdj  mentioned  is  a  door-waj ,  perhaps  the  porta 
Uiimaria^  hj  which  were  convejed-  from  the  arena  the 
bodies  of  those  who  maj  ha?e  lost  their  li?es  in  the 
ames-OD  the  opposite  side  is  a  conspicuous  ruin,  proba- 
Uj  the  Imperial  pul?inar;and  between  the  porta  libitina-^ 
xia  and  the  semicircular  extremitj  is  another  ruin,  which 
had  piobaUj  been  destined  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  presiding  magistrate.  At  the  eastern  extremitj  of 
the  spina  is  the  substruction  of  the  second  metae,  with 
its  small  chamber  j  and  the  distance  between  the  first 
and  second  metae  inclusivelj  is  1000  feett  This  distance, 
as  Casstodoms  informs  us,  was  run  seven  times  in  each 
chariot^iace;  and  the  number  of  chariots  that  contended 
were  four  at  a  time,  which  Domitian  raised  to  six, 
baring  added  two  colours  to  the  factions  of  the  circus* 
This  extremitj  of  the  circus  is,  as  we  said ,  a  perfect 
semicircle,  and  was  so  constructed  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  chariots  round  the  second  metae.  At  its  centre 
stands  the  principal  gate  of  the  circus,  which  opened 
on  the  ancient  via  Asinaria;  and  affixed  to  its  interior 
walls  are  two  inscriptions ,  one  modern ,  the  other  an- 
cient. Two  ancient  inscriptions  had  been  found  here  in 
the  jear  1825,  both  relating  to  Maxentius,  and  probablj 
thrown  down  after  bis  defeat  and  death:  of  them  one 
was  so  mutilated  as  to  presedt  mere  fragments  j  and 
the  other  was  affixed  here  after  its  discoverj,  and  ifl, 

as  follows: 
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B.K.  MAXENTII  ffl VICT- 
VIri  et  perp.  AVG  HEPOTI 
T .  DIYI MAXIMIANI .  SEN. 
ORIS  .  AG  bis.  augasti 
This  iiMcriplion  iaforms  us  that  the  circns  was  dedi-- 
catcd  to  the  deified  Bomqlos,  of  noUe  memory,  twice 
ordinarj  consul,  sou  of  Mazeittiua  the  unconquered  and 
efer  august,  graudsoa  to  the  thrice  deified  and  twioe 
august,  the  elder  Haximian.  The  title  of  thrice  deified 
refera  to  Maiimian^a  having  been  the  granfather  of  Ro- 
mulus and  the  father  of  Haxentius;  and  the  inscription 
illustrates  the  passage  of  the  Anonymous  published  bj 
Eccard,  which  sajs,  that  Maxentins  erected  a  circus  at 
the  Catacombs;  cireum  in  eateeumpas  /kcii.  The  title 
deified  gi?eu  to  Romulus  and  Maximian  proves  that 
the  cirous  was  dedicated  after  their  death.  Maximiaii 
died  in  309  or  310,  as  Knratori  observes ,  as  did  also 
Romulus:  Shxenttus  was  drowned  in  3  i  %  and  the  cir- 
cus must  therefore  have  been  dedicated  in  the  inter- 
mediate time,  probablj  in  311.  The  modem  inscription 
records  that  in  the  year  1825  John  Torlonia,  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  excavated  the  circus  at  his  own  expense  under 
the  direction  of  A*  Ribbj ,  professor  of  Archaeology. 
The  distance  between  the  second  metae  and  the  gate 
measures  120  feet  Having  seen  this  interesting  monu* 
ment  of  antiquity,  and  resumed  our  places  in  our  ve-* 
hides,  we  proceed  by  the  road  to  the  rear  of  the  circus 
to  vbit  the  temple  ofRacchus,  the  grotto  of  the  nymph 
iEgeria,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  Rediculus,  entering 
the  first  gateway  to  the  right  as  we  return  towards  the 
church  of  S.  Sebastian* 
Temple  of  The  temple  of  Bacchus  consists  ofacella  of  brick, 

Bacchus,      preceded  by  a  tetrastyle  portico,  formed  by  four  noble 
Corinthian  columns,  enveloped,  in  part,  in  the  modern 
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wall  bailt  acifoss  the  iDtercoIamaiatlons,  and  differing 
io  fflQch  In  proportion  and  stjie  from  the  rest  of  the 
iwilding  that  thej  are  supposed  to  haye  been  taken 
from  some  other  edifice*  Its  identitj  as  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chos  IS  established  with  certainty  bj  the  round  altar  of 
Bacchus,  which  we  obsenre  on  entering  its  portico,' and 
which,  according  to  Holstein,  was  found,  A  D.  1616,  in 
Ae  subterranean  part  of  the  temple,  and  bears  the  in- 
cription : 

E2TIAI  AIONTSOr 
AHPONIANOZ  'I£PO«AHTHS 
that  is:  ^i  the  hearth  of  Bacchus  ^  Apronianas  Bie* 
rophanij  beneath  which  is  the  Dionjsiac  serpent,  cre- 
sted and  coiled  round  the  altar.  The  stjle  of  this  altar 
is  considered  bj  the  best  antiquaries  to  belong  to  the 
third  century  of  our  era ,  as  is  also  that  of  the  temple. 
Since  the  XI*  centurj  the  temple  has  been  converted 
into  a  Christian  church,  sacred  to  S.  Urban  I.  martjr, 
created  Pope  in  223,  and  Said  to  hare  officiated  in  the 
sobfacent  catacombs.  Its  interior  is  still  adorned  with 
paintings  illustratiTe  of  the  historjof  that  sainted  Pon- 
tiff^ and  bears  an  inscription  recording  that  the  artist 
was  Fra  Boniaone  ,  and  that  the  frescos  were  executed 
A.  D.  1011: 

.  +  BONIZZO.  PRT 

A.  XPI.  MXL 
The  faulted  cteling  preserves  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
stuccos,  with  which  it  had  been  adorned,  divided  into 
square  and  octadgular  compartments;  and  in  its  centre 
are  remains  of  a  basrelief  with  two  figures ,  male  and 
female,  one  of  whom  holds  in  the  hand  a  bird.  The 
descending  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  subterra^ 
neao  orator/  of  S-  Urban  ,  which  still  retains  its  little 
allar  and  frescos,  and  communicated  with  the  catacombs. 

13* 
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Grotto  and       '    We  now  desceod  to  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Ege* 
^r^^^!!?.     ria  in  the  Talle  de'Caffarelli,  so  called  fiom  tbedakes 
of  that  name  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  grotto  is  hollowed 
out  of  the  depth  of  the  hill ,  like  a  njmphaeum  ;  is 
lined  with  walls  not  older  than  the  time  of  Yespasiao; 
had  been  covered  with  a  vaulted  roof,  sustained  bj  mar- 
ble  columns    ,  the  base  of  one   of  which   still  re* 
mains;  and  was  entered  and  lighted  from  the  front  At 
either  side  of  its  entrance  is  a  large  recess  with  a  niche, 
of  which  that  to  the  right  has    almost  entirely  disap- 
peared: in  its  interior  are  seven  more  rectilinear  and 
curvilinear  niches,  making  in  all  nine,  the  number  of 
the  Muses;  and  across  its  central  niche  is  laid  a  recum* 
bent,  mutilated  marble  statue,  not  of  thelfjmph  E^eria^ 
but  probably  q{  some  fountain  god,  near  which  pours 
from  the  niche  a  streamlet,  pure,  limpid  and  wholesome, 
to  water  the  little  valley,  and  unite  with  the  acqua  Fe- 
rentina  and  acqua  Santa  to  form  the  gentle  Almon,  now 
the  acquataccio,  once  sacred  to  Cybete.. 

Two  fountains  of  Egeria  had  been  celebrated 
mnoog  the  ancients,  one,  which  we  shall  see  at  lake  Ne- 
mi,  into  which  that  Nymph  was  changed,  in  pity,  by 
Diana,  in  whose  sacred  grove  she  wandered  inconsolable 
after  the  death  of  Ifuma;  the  other,  situate  in  the  grove 
of  the  Muses  and  in  the  valley  and  grotto  of  Egeria, 
where  Numa  held  his  nightly  consultations  with  that 
IVymph,  whose  converse  poured  wisdom  into  his  soul; 
and  which  he  delicated  to  the  Muses,  in  order  that  they 
might  there  bold  counsel  with  Egeria.  Tlie  former  foun- 
tain is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (a),  Silius  Italicus  (6),  Sta- 
tius  (c) ,   and  Lactantius  (d)  ^  all  of  whom  agree   in 

(a)  FasL  lib.  HI.  ▼.  963  sqq.  (b)  De  Bello  Panica  lib.  IV.  t.  S6S 
iqq.  {e)  Lib.  Y.  $.  5.  {d)  Divioar.  but  lib.  Le.  aa. 
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pUchig  it  in  tbe  sacied  grove  of  Diana  at  Aricia ;  and 
the  latter  is  mentioned  bj  Lifj,  who  sajs:  ^Lncus  erat 
qoeiD  mediom  ex  opaco  speca  fons  peienni  rigabat 
aqaa,  i]iio  qaia  se  persaepe  Ilttma  sine  arbitris,  velut 
ad  congressuai  deae,  infaerebat,  Camoenis  earn  locum 
sacTmt,  quod  earum  ibi  consilia  cum  conjuge  sua 
Egeria  essent  (tt);^  and  its  localitj  is  fixed  bj  Juvenal 
ia  tbe  groTe  of  the  Muses,  outside  the  porta  Gapena, 
ifoa  which  a  road  led  to  tbe  grotto  and  fountain,  situate 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Appian  way: 

^Substititad  veteres  arcus,  madidamque  Capenam, 
Hie  ubi  noctnmae  Numa  const! tuebat  amicae, 
Rone  sacri  fontis  nemus,  etdelubra  loqantur 
Jndaeis,  quorum  copbinum  feenumque  suppellex. 
Omnb  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  jusaa  est 
Arbor,  et  efectis  mendicat  sylya  Camoenis. 
In  yallem  Egeriae  descendimus  et  speluncaa 
Dissimiles  veris;  quanto  praestantius  esset 
Homen  aquae,  viridi  si  margine  cioderet  undas 
Herba,necingenuumyiolarent  marmora  tophum  (£)• 
We  thus  find  that  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Egeria, 
situate  in  the  grove  of  the  Muses  and  vallej  of  Egeria, 
existed  outside  the  porta  Gipena  and  not  far  from  the 
Appian  waj;  and  as  the  onlj  grotto  and  fountain  so  si- 
tuate is  that  before  us ,  which  for  centuries'  has  borne 
the  name  of  that  Kjmpb ,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  the  identical  grotto  mentioned  bj  Livj  and 
JuvenaL  The  justness  of  this  conclusion  is  confirmed 
bj  the  respectable  authoritj  of  Flaminius  Yacca,  who 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavement 
of  the  grotto,  stating  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Ege- 
ria, dedicated  to  the  Rjmphs :  ^^Foco  lontano  dal  detto 

(a)  Uk  I.  at.    (^  Lib.  L  Sat.  UL 
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laogo  SI  scende  ad  on  casaletto,  del  quale  ne  bodo  pd«* 
droDi  i  Caffarelli  9  cbe  con  questo  nome  i  chiamato  il 
loogo )  vi  d  ona  foatana  sotto  una  gran  Tolta  antlca,  che 
al  presente  si  gode,  e  li  Bomani  yi  Tanno  V  estate  a  ri- 
crearsi.  Ifel  paTimenlo  di  essa  fonte  si  legge  un  epitaC&o 
esser  quella  la  fonte  d^  Egeria ,  dedicata  alle  Ninfe  •  •  • 
e  questa  dice  Pepitaffio  esser  la  medesima  fonte,  in  cui 
fu  couTcrtita  (ay^  The  inscription  seen  bj  Yacca  no 
longer  exists  in  the  grotto ;  but  Monfiiucon  says  that  in 
the  Tilla  Giustiniani  was  a  large  stone,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  two  following  verses  of  Ovid : 
JEgeria  est  qum  pr^bet  at/uas  dea  grata  Camasnis 
Jlla  TSamtB  Conjux  consUiumi/ue  fuit ; 
and  that  learned  antiquary  inclines  to  think  that  it  had 
been  brought  from  the  grotto  or  its  Ticinitj:  ^^Qni  la- 
pis videtur  ex  eodem  Egeriae  fonte  aut  ejus  vicinia, 
istuc  eomportatus  {b)^  It  is  not  however  to  be  dis» 


(a)  Memorie  di  varie  antichita,  appendix  p.  \B. 

{b)  Diarium  Italicum  —  To  Canto  IV.,  stansa  CXV.  of  Chtlde 
Harold »  already  quoted,  ia  appended  the  following  note :  **The  mo- 
4 era  lopographera  find  in  the  grotto  • . .  nine  niches  for  the  Muses, 
and  a  late  trafeller  (Mr.  Eoaiaee)  has  discovered  that  the  eare  u 
restored  to  that  aimplicity  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  ex- 
changed for  injudicions  ornament . . .  The  nine  Muses  conld  hardly 
have  stood  in  six  niches."  We  have  seen  that  modem  topographers 
are  correct  in  finding  nine  niches  in  the  grotto-  and  Ihe  note  writer, 
who  haa  unwittingly  reduced  them  to  six,  may,  in  his  soUci- 
tode  for  the  better  aceommodalion  of  those  ladies,  be  gratified  to 
lean  that  each  Muse  might  thus  have  had  a  niche  to  herself.  The 
note  writer  is  not  more  accurate  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Eustace  haa 
discovered  that  the  cave  is  reduced  to  its  primitiTC  simplicity.  True 
Mr.  Eustace  observes  and  correctly  observes  that  the  wishes  of  Juvenal 
are  now  'nearly  accomplished ;  but  he  expressly  says  that  Ihe  vaults 
walls^  niches  and  pavement  of  the  grotto  still  remain;  and  it  ia  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  acute  discoveries  of  the  note  writer.  Wc  are 
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tmUed  ibat  wbile  Flaioiniaa  Yacct,  HontCniGon,  EohU 
naid  and  Ycnuti  {aTOur  ^  Fea  and  JSibby  impagn ,  the 
iienlitj  of  tke  grotto  with  that  of  C^ria,  pesting  prin* 
c^mUj  OB  tiie  bet  that  the  valley  of  Egeria  stood  ia 
the  grove  of  the  Muses,  which  adjoined  the  porta  Ga- 
pena ;  hat  the  extent  of  that  gfove  is  not  known,  and 
Juvenal  not  onlj  silpposes  the  grotto  ad  some  distance 
£mB  the  temple  of  the  Muses  ^  hot  also  reached  hj 
desecnding  a  valley,  in  pall&n  Egtridt  descendimus ; 
and  the  nenrest  valley  outside  the  poiita  Capena  is  that 
in  whieh  this  grotto  is  situate^  iidisch.ruAs  imanediately 
under  the  gate  of  S.  Sehastlan* 

The  grotto  had  been  daily  visited  by  the  Vestal 
Tirgiaa,  who  used  its  sacred  water  to  wash  the  temple 
of  Testa  (a),  Juvenal  regretted  its  artificial  deconttoa) 
of  which  evident  indications  still  exist ,  and  wished  it 
to  have  preserved  its  Tcrdant  margin  and  native  roek^ 
and  hiswidies  are  now  nearly  accomplished:  its  vault  is 
InUen;  its  marble  incrustation,  its  oolumnes,  itssta* 
toes  have  disappeared  ;  and  its  summit  is  overhung  hy 


miag  to  dislaih  kls  ielfeoiapkeeBCj  by  dwcUmg  on  other  ioaa- 

which  are  to  be   foond  ia  that  pteviah  and  ill-digeated 

ii«le;  kvi  wHl  merely,  remind  him  that  the  tufa  of  the  modema  ia 

not  the  tophus  but  the  lapis  ruber  of  the  ancienta^  that  pumice) 

pMmeXf  is  altogether  diflerent  from  both  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  lai  aq.); 

and  that  iiiatead  of  roferring  na  to  Kardini  p.  iS  for  the  Memorh 

of  Vacca,  which  are  not  and  never  were  to  be  fbnnd  tberOf  itwoold 

bsfe  been  more  accnrate  to  have  referred  tia  to  p.  a5  of  the.  appea- 

&  of  Falcoaieri  in  hia  edition  of  NatdinL  Vaeea  oompleted  hia  Mfm 

mmis  di  pane  aniiehii^  di  Moma  in  1S94;  bnt  they  were  firat 

c4M  by  Oitavio  Falconieri  in  1704  ^  and  therefore  conldnot  have 

baca  avoted  by  Nardini,  who  publiahed  hia  work  in  1666,  that  ia 

SS  jeara  before  the  work  of  Vacca  appeared.  The  Memorie  were 

nWcpcfttly  tranalated  into  Latin  hj  the  Abbe  llonftneon,  and  ia- 

icited  in  his  Dinrium  Itaiicunu    (a)  Plstaroh,  ViC  Mtuaae  c  i9. 


.  *i. 
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shrubs  and  >e?ergreeD8»  Lord  Bjron^s  apottrapbe  to  the 
Bjmpha  loci  is  characteristic : 

^Egeria.I  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
.Which  found  no  mortal  lesting-place  so  £00^ 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whatever  thou  art 
Or  frert,-^a  joung  Aurora  of  the  air , 
The  n jmpholepsj  of  some  fond  despair : 
Or,  it: might  be,  a  beautj  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common.  Totarj  there. 
Too  much  adoring ;  wbatsoeVr  tb j  birth 
Thou wert  a  beautiful  thought,  andsoftljbodied  fortb.^* 
Temple  Adfancing  towards  Rome  in  the  Tallej  of  Egeria, 

of  the  god  we  meet,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  temple  ascri* 
"''  bed  to  the  god  Bediculus.  It  rises  on  a  high  substmc-* 
tion  and  is  stripped  of  its  portico ;  but  its  cells  still 
remains,  and  is  extremelj  well  built  of  red  and  jellow 
bricks,  as  are  also  its  architectural  ornaments.  Over  its 
door-waj  is  a  niche  i  on  the  northern  and  western  sides 
it  is  decorated  with  four  pilasters;  and  pn  the  southern 
side,  where  s  road  passed,  with  two  octangular,  engaged, 
brick  columns.  Its  Taulted  roof  remains,  and  preserves 
traces  of  the  stuccos  that  adorned  it;  but  the  Tault  which 
separated  the  subterranean  part  from  the  cella,  and  sus- 
tained the  floor,  has  fallen.  At  the  extremitj  of  the  cella 
is  the  currilinear  niche  of  the  deitj  to  whom  it  was  sa- 
cred ;  and  at  tiie  oides  of  the  niche  are  two  others  for 
subordinate  diyinlties*. 
Itf  idan-  The  masonrj  of  the  temple,  the  close  adhesion  of 

tity*  the  bricks  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  pornice  indi« 

cate  the  best  era  of  Roman  architecture,  that  is  the  first 
century  of  the  empire;  but  its  designation  as  the  temple 
.of  ^ediculus  is  not  so  generally  recognised  nor  perhaps 
so  clearly  established.  That  a  fane  was  erected  outside 
•the  porta  Capena  to  the  god  Bediculus^  not  Ridiculus, 
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^prompted  Annibal  to  retreat,  refi^/re^  willioot  bem^ 
giBg  Borne  ,  is  recorded  hj  Festas:  ^^Redicult  fantmi- 
extn  portam  Gapenam  G>rnificius  ait  fecisse,  qai  Be« 
dicnlospropterea  appellatus  est,  qoa  accedens  ad  urbeni 
Anmibil  ex  eo  loco  redierit  qQibusdam  Tisis  perterritus/'* 
Tba  die  fane  stood  outside  the  porta  Gapena  is  then     • 
nutter  of  historic  certaintj ;  and  as  this  is  the  nearest 
reaaiaing  temple  in  that  direction ,  it  is  not  without 
reason  coojectured  to  be  the  fane  mentioned  bj  Festus. 
We  howeTer  have  seen  that  the  Gimpus  Rediculi  expan- 
ded to  the  right  of  the  Appian,  at  Che  two^^mile  stone  (a); 
and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  this  temple ,  which  stands 
to  the  left  of  the  Appian ,  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  porta  Capena,  cannot  be  the  fane  of  that  deitj.  But 
the  inference  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  not  warranted    * 
hj  the  premises,  for,  although  both  outside  the  porta 
Gapena  and  deriving  their  names  from  the  same  deitj 
md  the  same  event,  the  fanum  and  Campus  Rediculi^ 
like  the  sepulcbra  and  Campus  Horatiorum,  which  we 
shall  see,  maj  not  have  stood  at  the  same  side  of  the 
Appian  nor  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  porta  Gapena; 
and  no  ancient  writer  has  placed  them  in  the  same  lo- 
cality. Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  shrine  erected  to  that 
good  Genius  had  been  a  fane  not  a  temple;  but  a  fane 
was  a  sacred  enclosure  destined  for  a  temple;  and  we* 
have  already  seen  that  on  such  sites  subsequent!  j  rose 
temples.  Finally,  we  are  reminded  that  Annibal  etcani-' 
ped  beyond  tlie  Anio,  three  miles  from  the  porta  Col- 
lina,  and  that  therefore,  he  having  taken  his  departure 
thence,  the  temple  could  not  have  stood  outside  the 
porta  Capena,  which  had  been  altogether  in  a  different 
direciiotL  The  Carthaginian  General  ^  it  is  true,  had 

(^  ToL  IT.  p.  18}. 
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•acamped  on  tjbe  plain  beyond  tbe  Salamn  hAig€^ 
about  three  miles  from  the  porta  GJlina,  which  gate, 
having  bew^  ditqateonthe  ioir  ground  ndjoining  the  ag- 
ger of  Servius  Tullius^near  the  churoh  of  the  Victoria, 
had  been  entex'ed  bj  the  Gauk  on  the  18tfa  of  July  A. 
U-C  365,  and  was  threatened  bj  Annibal  A.U.  C. 5^3}  but 
the  temple  was  not  intended  to  commemorate  the  place 
of  his  encampment,  but  the  spot  where  he  was  super- 
iiaturall  J  persuaded  to  return  ;  and  that  that  important 
erent  occurred  outside  tbe  porta  Capena,  where  stood  the 
fane  and  field  of  Bediculus,  is  an  authentic  fact,  recor^ 
ded  bj  Plinj  and  Festus ,  the  only  ancient  testimoniesi 
on  tbe  subject* 
Tomb  ^®  ^^^  return  to  the  Appian  way,  and  meet,  as 

of  Caaeilia  we  advance,  tbe  tomb  of  Cecilia  Uetella,  situate  a  few 
Melalla.      imndred  jardsl  beyond ,  add  in  full  view  from,  the  cir- 
cus of  Romulus.  It  stands  to  the  left  of  the  road^  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  gate  of  S*  Sebastian,  and 
oonsists  of  a  square  basement,  about  100  feet  in  eveiy 
direction,  on  which  rises  a  beautiful  circular  tower  about 
62  (^  in  height  and  70  feet  in  diameter,  crowned  with 
a  marble  friexe,  which  is  decorated  with  festoons  and 
heads  of  oxen  ,  whence  its  modern  name  of  ^^Gapo  di 
Bove.^  The  necessity  of  the  basement  is  obvious  from 
the  declivity  on  which  the  tomb  is  situate j  and  the  base- 
ment and  tower  are  about  60  feet  in  height  The  nu- 
cleus of  the  basement  consists  of  small  flint  stones;  and 
it  had  been  faced  with  blocks  of  travertin,  which  have 
all  disappeared  except  the  part  that  penetrated  the  mass* 
The  travertins  of  the  tower,  some  of  which  have  been 
removed,  are  much  larger  than  they  appear,  being  divi- 
ded into  squares  of  equal  dimensions ,  to  conceal  their 
difference  of  size  and  form.  It  was  given,  in  1299,  by 
Boniface  VUI.,  Gaetani ,  to  his  iamily ,  who  converted 
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it  loto  a  ibrtress;  and  hence  the  castellation  that  disfi- 

gnres  its  summit.  Some  modem  topographers  cite  the 

fiMSBge  of  Cicero,  Mn  iu  egresstis porta  Capena^  quum 

Calatini^  Scipionum^  SetvUiorum^  Mtttllorwn  ieptd'^ 

chra  vides^  miseros  esse  putas^  to  prove  that  it  it  the 

(omh  of  the  Metelli;  but  its  inscription^  which  we  ob^ 

%er^e  on  a  marble  slab  on  the  side  opposite  the  road^ 

informs  us  that  it  belonged  to  a  female  of  that  family, 

to  whom  it    was  erected  by  her  husband,  and  therefove 

could  not  iiawe  been  her  family  sepulchre: 

CAEGILIAE 

Q.  CRETICI.  F 
1tt£TELLj\E.CBASS( 

This  brief  inscription  informs  us  that  the  tomb  was 

erected  to  Caecilia  Metella,  daughter  of  QuintusCaeci- 

Vio&IBLetellusCreticus,  and  wife  of  Marcus  Licinius  Gras% 

susAet  [ather  Metellus  had  been  honoured  with  the  sur* 

name  of  Greticus  for  having  conquerred  Crete,  when 

proconsul  A*  U*  C  686,  an  achievement  which  won  him 

a  triomph  despite  of  the  opposition  of  Pompey.  Her 

hosband  Grassus,  sumamed  the  rich,  had  been  consul 

with  Pompey,  and  one  of  the  triumvirate  with  him  and 

Caesar.  He  d  efeated  Spartacus ,  but  was  himself  defea-^ 

ted  and  put  to  death  by  the  Parthians^SS  years  before  the 

Christian  era.  His  wife  Metella,  whom  he  liad  survived, 

is  mentioned  by  no  ancient  writer,  and  owes  the  perpe- 

toation  of  her  memory  exclusively  to  this  monument. 

Over  the  inscription  stood,  between  two  trophies,  one 

of  which  still  remains,  a  Victory  writing  on  a  shield. 

This  tomb  is  the  oldest  edifice  in  Borne  of  certain  date, 

in  which  marble  appears.  Its  entrance  is  to  the  left  of 

the  road ,  and  introduces  into  a  corridor  tSS  feet  in 

lengthy  perforating  and  commensurate  with  the  thicks 
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ness  of  the  wall,  in  which  was  a  second  door,  the  itm^ 
TertiQ  frame  of  which  still  remains  with  the  holes  for 
the  hinged  and  bolts.  This  passage  and  the  sepnlchral 
chamber  are  lined  with  red  bricks  and  had  been  plas*^ 
tered;  the  bricks  are  thin  and  well  disposed  bat  shor- 
ter than  those  subseqnently  in  use;  and  thej  are  parti- 
cnlarlj  interesting  becatise  presenting  the  oldest  speci- 
men known  of  Roman  brick-work.  The  large  marble 
nm  in  the  court  of  the  Famese  palace  is  said  to  haTe 
been  found  within  this  chamber ;  but  there  exists  no 
authentic  record  to  that  effect  Near  the  tomb  were  found 
seYeral  ancient  fragments,  which  are  inserted  in  the  adjo- 
ining wall,  opposite  the  road.  The  modern  structures 
here,  which  add  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  tomb, 
belonged  to  the  Gaetani  famil j  already  mentioned,  as 
did  also  the  ruins  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and 
are  extremelj  well  built  of  parallelepipeds  of  tufa,  like 
bricks,  a  mode  of  construction  obserTable  in  the  ?illa 
of  Adrian,  and  revived  with  considerable  success  in 
the  IX.  and  succeeding  centuries,  in  which  ancient 
bricks  bad  become  scarce,  and  modem  bricks  had  not 
jet  been  made.  The  ruined  chapel  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  approaches  the  Gothic  stjle* — The  lava  of 
Capo  di  Bove  ,  supposed  to  have  flown  from'  the  crater 
of  Monte  Gavi,  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  be  found,  pre- 
sents the  polygonal  structure  of  columnar  basalt,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  adjacent  quarries ,  and  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  mineral  sub5tances,amongwhich 
are  crjstialited  carbonate  o(  lime,  a  floculent  substance 
of  a  dark  xed  colour  called  breislakite  from  the  Geo- 
logist fireislak ,  nepheline  and  pseudo-nepfaeline,  gis- 
mondite ,  so  called  from  the  Roman  professor  Gismondi, 
iSawyne,  l¥allastonite4  so  called  from  the  English  pro«- 
fessor  Wallaston,  leucite,  augite,  red  spadahite,  so  cal- 
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kd  tarn  llonsg.  Spada,  chahassite  etc  etc.,  a  complete 
cotiectioa  of  which  maj  be  seen  in  the  mineralogical 
abiaet  of  Monsg.  de**  Medici  Spada  in  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citorio.  Before  quitting  the  localitj  of  the  ^round 
tower  of  other  days,"^  the  reader  maj  he  gratified  with 
apenual,  on  the  spot,  of  the  lines  suggested  bj  it  to 
tbe  genius  of  Byron: 
^Here  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, 

firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 

Sodi  as  an  army'^s  baffled  strength  delays, 

Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 

The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 

The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  oVrthrown;-— 

What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its  cave 
What  treasare  lay  so  locVd,  so  hid? — A  woman^s  grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
TombM  in  a  palace?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worth  a  hing'^s — or  more— «a  Romanes  bed? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
How  liTed — ^how  loved — how  died  she?  Was  she  not 
So  honourM — and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 
Phced  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be,  bowM 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weighM  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o^er,  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites— early  death;  yet  shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
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With  b«ctic  Hght,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consumiDg  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 


Ob)cets  of 
interest 
from  the 
tomb  of 
■etella 
to  the 
foQrth 
mile. 


Perchance  she  died  in  age — sunriTing  all, 
Gharms,  kindred,  childrefi'-^with  the  silver  graj 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  jet  recall, 
It  maj  be,  still  a  something  of  the  daj 
When  thej  were  braided,  and  her  proud  arraj 
And  loTelj  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  ejed 
By  Rome — ^but  whither  would  conjecture  straj? 
Thus  much  atone  we  know — Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Boman'^s  wife:  behold  his  love  or  pride!*^ 
A  little  bejond  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  we 
meet  a  short  tract  of  the  Appian  waj,  which  still  pre- 
serves part  of  its  ancient  pavement,  and  is  about  four- 
teen feet  wide  (a).  The  third  mile  of  the  Appian  waj 
nearlj  corresponds  with  a  lofltj  tomb,  which  we  meet 
to  the  led  about  250  jards  from  that  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella, and  which  bad  been  erected  in  form  of  an  ancient 
altar.  At  the  third  mile  was  the  Triopium  or  teoemeat 
of  Annia  Begilla,  which  passed  bj  dowrj  to  her  husband 
Herod  Atticus^  a  learned  Greek  of  large  paternal  pro- 
pertj,  who  was  appointed  bj  Antoninus  Pias  praecep- 
tor  to  his.  adopted  sons  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lnclus 
Yerus,  and  obtained  the  consulate  A.  D.  1^3.  Tbe  vil- 
lage was  called  Triopium^  Tpio^rcou  or  Tpnamiffi^,  f^^ 
emtjf^  a  caTern,  or  from  Qmo,  a  face,  probablj  because 
there  was  a  statue  erected  there  with  three  faces,  looking 
towards  three  roads.  In  the  time  of  Paul  III.  were  found 
here  two  columns  of  Caristian  marble,  now  in  Naples, 
fac-similes  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hall  of  en- 


1 
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(a)  Ancient  cars  never  ejceeded  five  feet  from  wheel  to  nbeei 
inclotiTely. 
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tnoee  to  the  Vatican  librarj;  and  here  also  was  found 
tlie  besatifal  Tase  of  Pentelic  marble  now  in  the  Gapi- 
(ottDe  amsenm,  with  two  inscriptions  now  in  the  Paris 
ao9eiim ,  copies  of  which  are  preserTe  d  in  the  Tilla 
Bot^ieie  ,  and  which  haye  been  leamedlj  commented 
on  bj  Casaubon,  Schaliger,  Hoeschel ,    Salmatius,  and 
tifolijr  Hontfaucon,  Fabretti  and  Tisconti.  In  the  in- 
scripdons  the  proprietor  of  the  tenement  is  designated 
^  later  of  guests,'"  4>IA0S!EIN0Z|  and  thej  record  a 
temple  erected  to  the  elder  aad  jounger  Ceres,  meaning 
probabljr  the  elder  and  jouoger  Faustina,  a  shrine  of 
Mioerra  etc.  In  the  Gipitoline  museum  is  part  of  the  * 
shaft  of  a  column ,  which  had  been  a  terminal  cippus, 
but  was  coDTerted  under  Maxentius  into  the  YII.  mile- 
stone of  one  of  the  Consular  roads ,  and  on  which  is 
to  be  seen  a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription  recording  that 
the  tenement  belonged  to  Annia  Begilla,  About  a  mile 
from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Hetella  we  meet  to  the  left  a 
piece  ot  modern  masonrj,  in  which  are  inserted  several 
ancient  fragments  with  the  following  ancient  inscription: 

M  .  SERVILIVS  QDARTVS 

DE  SVA  PECVNIA  FECIT 

The  inscription  and  fragments  were  found  hj  Ganoya 

in  1808,  and  placed  here  at  the  public  expense ,  as  ia 

indicated  bj  a  modem  inscription,  inserted  beneath  the 

ancient  one.  Thej  were  first  supposed  to  mark  the  site 

of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Seryilii,  mentioned  by  Cicero 

with  those  of  Calatintis,  the  Metellus'*s  and  the  Scipios; 

bnt  tbej  are  evidentlj  of  the  Imperial  times,  and  ap*- 

pertaioed  perhaps  to  afreedman  6f  the  Serrilian  familj. 

At  the  fourth  mile  of  the  Appian  stood  the  subur-  ▼ills  of 
ban  rilla  of  Seneca,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  attested  ^^^i^^ ' 
bj  Juvenal,  ^magnos  Senecae  praedlvitis  hortos  (a),^  of  the 

(a)  Sat  J(.  ▼.  t6. 
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Horatii 

and 

Curialii. 
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Here  that  wealthj  philosopher,  who  had  been  charged 
•with  a  cognizance  of  the  conspiracj  of  Piso,  opened  his 
•Teins  hj  order  of  his  Imperial  pupil,  and  expired  (a), 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  bis  bodj  was  burnt  on  the  spot, 
and  he  probabl  j  was  interred  here ,  perhaps  in  the  aedi- 
cnla  which  we  meiet  to  the  right,  built  of  brick,  with 
three  niches  in  its  interior  and  a  sepulchral  chamber 
beneath,  the  entraace  to  which  is  at  the  opposite  side. 
A  little  beyond  this  aedicula  and  at  the  same  side  is  a 
loftj  pjramidal  mass,  perhaps  the  tomb  of  the  last  of 
the  Curia tii,  described  bj  Dion jsius  and  Liyj,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  says:  ^^Their  sepulchres  exist  on  the  spot 
where  each  fell:  the  two  of  the  Horatii  on  one  spot  nea* 
•rer  to  Alba;  and  the  three  of  the  Guriatii  nearer  Rome 
•but  separate  as  thej  fell  (hy^  Nearly  opposite  to  the 
left  is  the  nucleus  of  a  sepulchre  in  form  of  a  Janus; 
and  about  the  fifth  mile  is  another  pyramidal  mass , 
lihe.that  last  mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  tomb  of  the 
second  of  the  Guriatii.  A  little  farther  on  we  observe 
off  the  road  to  the  left  a  third  similar  pyramidal  mass, 
perhaps  the  tomb  of  the  first  of  the  Guriatii;  and  beyond 
it  at  the  samie  side  are  two  aediculae  of  two  stories  each, 
the  upper  having  contained  the  images  of  the  gods,  and 
•the  under  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  Opposite  the  second 
aedicula  are  two  other  pyramidal  masses,  perhaps  the 
tombs  of  the  two  Horatii.  Beyond  them ,  at  the  same 
side,  is  a  round  mass  with  a  square  chamber,  which  had 
been  constructed  of  opus  reticulatum.  Cornelius  Ifepos 
informs  us  that  the  tomb  of  Quintus  Caecilius,  uncle 
to  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  which  served  also  as 
a  place  of  sepulture  to  Atticus,  stood  at  the  fifth  mile«- 
sloneof  tlie  Appian  way  ,  exactly  where  this  round  mass 


(«)  Tflcit  Anna!.  Kb.  XV.  c.  60.  [If)  Lib.  I.  e.  aS. 
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sUai^aod  iiis  tlievefore  not  improbable  thai  it  is  the 
mtfdeu  of  that  lomb  (a).  It  had  been ,  as  is  still  seen, 
ceofBrtad  ioto  a  tower  ia  the  XV*  centurj.  We  next 
akene  io  the  right  a  tumulus  surmounted  bj  a  little 
aodere  nmnd  towen  the  area  around  it  forms  a  square 
VA  bet  leog  by  200  feet  broad,  and  it  had  been  enclo- 
sed wUk  a  wall  built  of  solid  blocks  of  Alban  stone , 
sewsai  of  which  are  still  seen  standing  in  their  places^ 
■ailed  like  those  of  the  Mamertine  prison  and  of  the 
vails  of  jSenrius,  a  proof  that  it  must  have  belonged  to 
the  lime  of  the  kings.  We  know  that  the  Horatii  and 
Ciiriatii  fought  not  &r  from  the  Fossae  Qiiiliae,  five 
ailes  from  Bome  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  Gam* 
pas  Hoialionini ,  mentioned  bj  Martial ,  stood  in  the 
same  ticinitjr ;  and  it  hence  becomes  highlj  probable 
ikat  these  ruins  belong  to  that  sacred  camp — So  fiur  the 
Appan  wa J  ia  accessible  to  Vdiicles;  but  from  hence  to 
the  PrMocchfte,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  some  tracts,  as 
the  aothor  can  testify  firom  experience,  are  difficult  even 
00  fcot,  being  occasionallj  covered  with  fragments  of 
tbe  Appian  waj,  and  occasionallj  furrowed  for  cultiTa* 
tioa.  The  direction  Imwever  is  clearlj  pointed  out  bj 
Ihat  of  the  sepulchres* 

Entering  bj  a  gate-waj  that  crosses  the  road  we  Tombs 
ofaserre  to  the  left  an  imposing  pjramidai  mass:  the  of  Pertiu 
mins  at  a  distance  to  the  left  as  we  advance  belong  Verannias: 
to  tbe  villa  of  tbe  Quintilian  brothers,  as  does  also  tbe  temple  of 
half^mined  fountain,  which  we  meet  here,  both  descri-  ^i^^ureh^f 
bed  in  their  proper  places.  Ifearlj  opposite  the  foun-  S.  Maria 
tain  is  a  tomb  built  prinoipallj  of  opus  reticuiatum  ,  ^  ^^.     ^' 
the  external  material  of  which  is  lava ,  and  the  internal 
tu£i  mix^d  with  terra  cotta:  it  is  the  onlj  esceptiou 

W  Yit*  V*^Bt  CacciL  c*  ai. 

Vol  IV.  14 
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luiown  ta  the  general  rule  of  conttrucking  opus  reti- 
culatom  of  loeal  sloM.  Tlie  tomb  eoiwsU  of  aa  oclaa* 
galar  bod j ,  niiaed  oil  a  square  iMtfeiiie»l ;  add  is  si- 
tuate at  Ibb  sixth  mile  of  the  Appian  way.  The  next 
inMportaiit  moumileAt  is  tbe  immeBse  circular  aiass  of 
the  Casale  Rotoudo,  of  unknown  origin^  bejond  whidi 
is  a  modem  tower ,  called  Torre  Seloe  from  the  male- 
rials  e£  which  It  is  constructed;  and  to  the  left^  towoids 
^  Tofcte  di  mexsa  Tia^  on  the  road  to  Albano.  we  ob* 
ser%e  ruins  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alexan* 
drien  aqueduct  Advancing  we  meet  to  our  left  a  spa- 
eiwus  semicircular  seat  with  three  niches ;  and  a  few 
paces  firom  it  is  a  well  preserTed  sepulchre  of  the  time 
of  Nero  9  beauliiuUj  built  of  brick  ;  and  consisting  of 
a  square  basement)  on  which  rises  a  superstructure  still 
adom^  irith  ptlesters  and  once  also  with  engaged  pillars^ 
between  which  is  a  nidie  m  the  centre  to  contain  the 
statue  txf  the  deceased.  We  know  that  the  farm  oC  the 
poet  Perfliius  was  siUiate  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
ssiks  of  tbe  Appian  way ;  and  as  this  tomb  is  so  situ* 
etO)  and  is  of  the  time  of  Fersius,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  it  the  tomb  of  that  poet  The  entrance  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber  is  as  usual  turned  from  the 
yoad.  Advancing  we  meet  several  broken  columns,  some 
standing,  some  (alien ,  of  Alban  stoue,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter ,  evidently  tbe  remains  of  a  portico.  Mar- 
tial informs  us  that  Domitian  erected  a  temple  to  Her- 
cules about  the  eighth  mile  j  and  this  being  the  only 
^     vestige  of  a  temple  in  the  locality,  it  is  with  good  rea- 
son supposed  to  be  the  ^  pusilli  Herculis  fanum,  ^  men- 
tioned by  Bfartial  (a) ,  a  Gaict  coafirmed  by  the  disco- 
very here  ofabriok  bearing  the  inscriprion  e:r  Jijf  •  Zlo- 

(4^  Liht  III.  ep.  47.  lib.  U.  sp.  66 ,  las. 
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witim^  bnad  oa  the  spot  bj  FaiKeeti  (a).  At  tho  laUlh 

kuk  a  M  edifice  ?er j  like  the  tooib  of  Persius  imt 

kviajoDtd,  ibr  it  proerres  oae  of  iu  engaged  eo* 

Inustndtbe  of^perpartoftbe  second:  an  iaa<Sri^tioil 

pRMmd  hj  Lnbac  records  that  it  had  been  the  tomb 

of Qifcnanius^  often  mentioned  bj  Tacl^iis.  Yeraniitns 

bad  kea  sent  as  Imperial  Legate  to  govern  Cappidoeia 

i.  A  1ft  be  became  one  of  the  accusers  of  Pxbo  on  oo" 

CMS  of  the  death  of  Germanious ;  and  was  raised  to 

Ik  priaitaoody  as  were  also  the  other  accusers  of  Piso, 

hj  Tiber  ins ,  to  erince  his  affection  for  his  deceased 

lephev,  whose  death  his  jealoosj  had  procured.  Thirty 

jcais  after  9  the  influence  of  the  younger  Agrippina , 

the  daughter  of  Germanicus  9  raised  Yerannius  to  the 

cQDsolate  A*  D.  50)  the  year  in  which  she  was  espoused 

bj  CUodios }  but  when  her  influence  ceased^  Nero  9  to 

pt  lid  of  an  old  friend  of  his  maternal  house,  sent  him 

at  the  nlfsaced  age  of  seventy  into  Britain,  as  Imperial 

Lienleniat,  where  he  soon  died  A.  D*  62.  Rear  his  tomb 

is  tbe  abandoned  circular  church  of  S.  llaria^  existing 

since  the  XI«  oentnry ,  as  is  recorded  by  a  document  in 

the  aitfaivium  of  the  Gamaldolesi :  its  exterior  is  the 

coQstmction  of  that  century ;  but  its  nucleus  is  ancient, 

Amelias  Yictor  informs  us  that  the  tqmjb  of  Gallienus, 

in  which  was  also  interred  the  Roman  General  Seve- 

nil,  perfidiously  strangled  by  order  of  Maxentius,  stood 

at  the  ninth  mile  of  the  Appian  way  (i) ,  the  exact  site 

of  this  nucleus.  Half  a  mile  farther  on  we  meet  thai 

large  circular  monument,  called  il  torraccio  del  Palom-t 

buO)  bi|ilt  of  red  brick,  and  adorned  with  niches  in<« 

tanudly  and  externally*  At  the  XL  mile  we  meet  a  round 

bavment  containing  a  chamber  in  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 

14  loKi.  c  7.  a.  i9<^  (I)  Bpitom.  c^  6a. 
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lolidl J  faced  wiih  massiYe  square  blocks  ;  and  coTered 
with  a  conical  mass ,  faced  with  opus  reticulatum.  To 
the  left  are  remains  of  an  ancient  circular  tomb ,  the 
last  before  we  reach  the  modem  road  to  Albano^  near 
the  osteria  delle  Frattocchie ,  where^.the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modem  road  begin  to  ascend  th^  cliyns  Albanus. 
The  further  continuance  of  the  Ancient  Appian  way 
will  be  found  deacri.bed  in  our  excursion  to  Albano. 
The  YIA  ARDEATINA.  This  road  branched  from  the 

inn^  TuIa  -^PP*"  ^^'  ^  P^'**  Capena,  to  the  right  at  the  divus 
pf  Nnmisia  Martis,  which  formed  part  of  it,  and  left  Rome  bj  the 
f  rofula-      Porta  Ardeatina  of  the  actual  walls,  now  closed.  It  then 
crossed  At  AlmoQ  bj  a  bir'dge  now  destroyed }  joined 
the  Appian  at  the  tomb  of  Priscilk ,  where ,  turning 
to  the  right,  it  ascended  Tor  ITarancia^   A  little  be- 
jond  Domfne  quo  Tadis  is  a  modern  rotad  to  the  right, 
called;  deUa  Madonni^  del  Divino  Amore,  which  joins 
ibe  ancient  Ardeatine  road  at  the  ascent  of  Ibr  9a-* 
rancia ,  a  short  distance  from  the  Appian  waj.  A  lit- 
tle after  their  junction  the  road  to  Ardea  is  crossed  bj 
the  Tia  delle  Sette  Cbiese,  that  leads  from  S.  P^uFa  ta 
S.  SebastianV  At  Tor  Karancia,  which  is  about  two 
miles  i^ro^  the  gate  of  9.  Sebastian,  stood  an  ancient 
villa ,  in  which  were  found  a  statue  of  Oommodus  and 
one  of  Faustina ,  the  M yrrha ,  Pasiphae,  Ganaces  etc. 
in  the  sala  Borgia  of  tlie  Vatican ;  and  the  black  and 
white  mosaic  of  Sjlla  and  Gharjbdis  etc.  in  the  Nuoto 
Braccio^  Aa  inscription  fouiid  there  records  that  the  villa 
belonged  to  Ifumisia  Procula ,  a  person  otherwise  un- 
known. The  road  ascends  Capo  di  Bo?e ;  and  to  its  left 
is  an  aqueduct  cut  in  the  tufa,  which  supplied  water  to 
aome  adjoining  villa.  A  little  after  we  meet  the  road 
that  loiQS  the  Appian  under  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me-K 
t^lla,  after  which  a  vicinal  road  branches  to  the  left ; 
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^  a  IMe  after  die  modem  road  coincides  vilh  that  of 
Aidea  af  die  Nanxiatdla  ^  near  which  were  the  grovd 
aad  Umfle  of  the  Dea  Die  or  Geres.  Bejond  the  Tici-^ 
vl  load,  we  mc^l  to  our  left  die  TilBi  Asinaria  9  which 
joiitt  dtt  Appfean  above  the  lomb  of  Cecilia  M^tella. 
We  w^  laeet  a  wood^  which  occupies  Ihb  site  of  the 
Sjlvi  Aaefia  of  Festos ,  four  miles  from  the  pbrta  Hbb-- 
m  ihoQt  hAlf  a  mile  further  is  the  strada  del  BiVino 
laoie )  sb  i^ed  beeatise  it  leads  to  a  rorlii  church  of 
Aat  Dame,  three  miles  distant.  It  is  altogether  a  mo^ 
den  rted  ;  end  joins  the  rond  to  Albano  bejonfd  the 
orfaria  dtUe  Fcattocchi&  The  anciettft  lAJrdeatine  road 
is  totdl  J  broken  np  and  disappears  at  the  (bndo  di  Cec- 
chtpiaU  (  bol  it  maj  be  again  traced  tfear  Solfarala 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Bome^  a  localitj  which  de^ 
riTes  its  modem  name  fi;otn  the  caves  of  sulphur  open 
there  in  a  large  crater  oppositlB  th'e  oasale  Under  the 
casale  aad  direcdj  opposite  an  artificial  fenntain  is  a 
laige  caffO)  whscb  runs  upder.the  hill}  and  in  tb^.crai*    j 
ler  there  had  bcttn  a  lake^  which  exbted  in  the  time  of 
Ameti,  who  gaf?e  it  a  place  in  his  map ,  but  which  bat 
since  dbspf^ied*  Itf  the  primiti?e  times  of  Latium  the 
sulphnrepos  ezbalelians  df  the  Idie, issuing  Crdm.th^ 
ttondi  of  the  crater^  in  the  centre  ^  en  opaque  gr6?e^ 
inspired  religions  awe  ^  and  led  the  Latins,  to  recbgnise 
in  it  the  heunt  of  their  National  dinnitj  FaunuS  ,  WlHV 
gave  oraeiilar  responses,  in  the  cavebj  nttet^sofdreami) 
wlience  Tirgil  in  his  YII.  JEiieid,  t .:  71  :  .     ! 

^At  rex  soUicitus  menstris  ocicnla  Feunli'  ' 
Fatidici  genitoris  ieidlt  ^  lucos4iie  sub  ^1^    ' 
Gcmsnlit  Albnneai  ,iaemoram  t^uao'miiylm&^atro 
Fonte  soniBt  9  aaeiamipie  exbalat  ep4<:a  He^hitita* 
Hinc  Italae  gentes  ^  oronisque  Oenotria  tellus 
In  dubiis  response  pet^nt4  Hue  doni^  Sacerdos 
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Quom  tolit,  et  Gaesaram  OTiom  lob  nocte  iiltnli 
Pellibw  tncabtttt  straitis ,  tomncsque  petitit ; 
'    •  M«ltii  moiils  mnulaom  vilet  yolilaiitia  airw, 
Et  Tama  aiidit  Tooes  ^  firuiCurque  Deomm- 
Golla({ino^  alqae  inis  Acbeconia  •adftttir  AVeniis.^? 
Hie  vasie  iiftf tfisetf  dhidais  to  tba  irhiHsh  eolo«r  ^  th€ 
Mil,  and  psC:,  as  sbme  hate  ianagtilad ,  to  ialia  Albula 
or  tbe  Solfafast  on  the  imj  to  Tivoli ,  lor  the  latler 
laka  is  situate  in  ad  extensile  filain ,  to  Wbtdi  thanpvt- 
bot:a//a  18  oltogedier  inapfltcaMei 

Ac  ifao  Solfarata  the  Aideatine  wiij  "johi^d  tlift  tao^ 
4ern  road  called  di  SebinaoeUd  ^  neit  <»rDS9ed  th<6  Ufa* 
miehna,  and  nekl  the  atr^m  del  InetisttPO)  rtadeniered 
Ardea  at  a  distabce  of  XXIY  mites  fromKoiAe.  FWm 
Atdea  it  brdnohed  te  «i^t  the  SeVerfeni^a^  tbree  tsiles 
nefiprer  Aniiiim  \  and  'the*  Stfv^riikna  1^  ^thence  to  An<« 
tibm ,  a  dislanee  of  IXlt  miW:  ^    '  * 
thsAaw.         VIA  AOftfiLIA,  ▼tTEUGlA  AOT>  CORNBtJlA. 
lian,Yitel-  Bj  tiMt  tnenb^r  of  the  AtrrtilM  faimiy'tbis'tblid^as 
^rnelilQ   <50iftl^trc!eil  cbnnot  be  ^tefrainecl'^lh  <:ertai<rt^.  We 
waya.         know  frbtti '  the  i^ifX  -regarding  Ihe^^Mk ,  ^he  cettled 
otf  the  iaoired  thi^s  ef  Veatu  to  Ihd  i»^  of  (Saere^  th^ 
aioad  4xM«d  in  tb^  eame  ltireetidn-Av£[.<!^ >M5!^; 
and  #e  lefum  {rem  Bttabo  that  it  aras  'piolon^ed}  bf*liai> 
ens  JEmilius  Scaidroa^  'censor  A^CL  GbMd,:as  fiqrni 
Vadft  Sabatia ,  tioar  Tat,  in  the  taMrilecjirdr  Genoa  y  a 
distance  of  393  miles  ^);  Cieero  aa^s  that  Asa  Bemaas 
coold  go  to  sacconr  IHbdena  bj  three  dii|;re^t  toada^ 
bj  the  Hamtaian  along  ^tbe  alion  :ef  Jbe  Adriatic ,  bj 
the  Aareifan^  and  |>f  tbe  Gasnan^  «4ieh' rsjn  hetween 
both  (c).  Tbe  via  Anveiia  first .  left  Bbaie  bjr  the  Jani- 
c«]an  gatej   bt^  it  afmrvards  left  it^llJr/^e:yaiican 

(a)  Lif.  lib*  VJc.  K^  tf>)  Lfb:y.  c.  i.  $.  ii.  (c)  Philipp.  JlII.c.9 
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Mp«r  Aat  neyt  to  llis  liridgie  ef  6.  A&gelo.  lis  bIih* 

Hmwam  Loriom  near  Caafel  di Ctoldo^  BeUna  nov 

Onb ^rfneialo ,  Akcun inM  Pido^  Ad  Tunm  no* 

IWn  flmt  9  PTSgi  nov  &  Setera^  GisinMi  Hovam 

Vw  Oumcck,  Ctntttneellaa   GmtafecchM^  Mnd0 

fl  Wfmme^  Craiiicae  Porto  Clementano,  Maala  $!L 

Itfti,  3U>dlaria  GasleUaoeio  ^  Eonua  Auxielfi  iEbiM 

ianfii  neat  Montalto ,  Anninia  Fluven  Fbia,  Ad 

Jbiif  Ffvricffa  di  Peaeia,  sob  oosa  oaferh  di  Oipribioy 

Gm  Gaaa  mot  Ansadonia ,  Aikmia  FL  Albagna,  1[A^ 

m  lUanwoo  Teediio,  Haala  Golleealuo^  Dmbn^  FL 

Oabnmt^  Laena  Philia  Lago*  di  Gaati^ono^  fialfboo 

laiiaBo )  MaaiUana  Soaxlino  ^  Popafeman  Bapid^oSa^ 

tfm  Yetidonw  La|p  CaUo^  ¥ada:  Yolaiarnina  ¥ada^ 

Ad  Fioaa  Vino^  Pisaintt  fioaignaob  ^  Portoa  &a«oadia 

Leghorn,  TotWla  Maraocco)  Fian  Pisa,  Foaie  Papim* 

■sTiar^gio,  Ad  Tabamaa*  Faigidaa  ^Frigido,  Cabs 

Lan.  fW  mad  lan  lor  two  milas  along  tho  Trajan    . 

npudMrt;  and  henaa  4he  iittinefo«»  louAa  and  tcdnai** 

haM  Cmsd  in  the  vila  CSortinfi ,  I^ampbil  j ,  etc*'}  and 

tfe  fit  VilelKa ,  arlaeh  taenia  to  iiaira  Ii^n^ie  aameali 

the  lia  Jaoianlensia,  ^andnUoii  is  anenlioned  bf  5i^ 

taoMM  nolj,  Ivanaliad'boni  iitoiholaft  near  tiM  chnrdb 

a( S. Pancioaio, foang  dienoa dioaotlo the aea.* 

?I A  CASSIA,  CLAIIDU  OB  GLOOIA,  TRIUIIt  The  Cih 
FBAUS,  AHEBIRA  AKDCWnrA.  Tbe  most  amcianl  ^r^'^^«^' 
lecQid  that  ve  hawof  tba:C!aaBiattjRajis  in  QuMo^aXU#  Qodim, 
Philipfic ,  in  trfiieh  be  nentiona  it  fis  one  of  die  dnaa  Triam- 
•ajs  ttnl  led  from  Bo^e  to  Vodena  (a).  The  Cassios  ll^^^^^ 
fipon  vhom  it  takea  its  name  ia  aupppluld  to  be  hmw  Cimiitao 
Cwina  Longinna  BafiUa,  censor,  who  brattght  the  ^^7'* 
Tepdan  nnter  to  Borne  A.  U«  G  69$.  It  mnl  the  Aorf^ 

H  Malipp.  XIL  e.  f. 
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Han  at  Luna  ^  and  the  JEmilian  of  Lepidus  at  Bologna^ 
and  was  ibe  same  as  the  Clodian  or  rather  Qandian  m 
the  first 'tract  near  Bome«  In  the  ticinitj  of  Rome  its 
stations  were  PonleHfoHe,  Sepoltiira  di*Nerone,'Isora 
Famese.and  Baccano.  It  it  supposed  to  ha?e  derived 
its  name  of  Clodian  or  Claudian  from  Appius  Claudius, 
censor  A.  U«  C.  703 ;  and  we  know  from  Ovid,  that  it 
was  the  same  as  the  Cassian.  It  ran  between  the  via  Fla* 
minia,  from  which  it  branched  at  the  MiUian  bridge, 
and  the  road  made  bj  Pini  I.V.  between  that  bridge  and 
the  porta  Angelica.  The  gardens  of  Ovid  were  situate  at 
the  point  where  itbranclied  from  the  Flaminian.  It  pas* 
sed  bj  the  villa  of  Mr.  Freeborn ,  where  we  obsierve 
affixed  to.tbe  wall  some  cippi  of  Praetorian  soldiers 
found  near,  and  it  thence  continued  as  described  in  owe 
escursion  to  Yeii.  Whertf  it  crossed  soronte  Cimtno  it 
assumed  the  name  of  the  via  Cimina, 
The  Fla-  ▼lA  FLAHUNIA  AKD  TIBERIBA.   This  road, 

minian  which  ran  along  the  Adriatic,  was  consftructed  by  the 
cansoc  Caius  FlaminiiM ,  who  fy\i  at  lake  Trasimean 
A*  I}.  C.  537. (a).  It  was prolosgued  from  Ariminum  to 
Aquileia  hj  Marcus  jEmilius  Lepidus,  censor  A.  U. 
C  575,  and  was  hence  bailed  the  JEmilian  .of  Lepidoa, 
to  dislioguish  st  from  the  JEmiUan  of  Scaurus  (3):  hi 
the  vicinitj  of  Borne  its  stations  were  ad  Pontem  the 
Milvian  bridge,  ad  Bubras  Prima  Porta,  Ad  Vicesi- 
mum  Monte  della  Guardra ,  Bostrata  Villa  four  miles 
farther  on,  and  Aqua  Viva  seven  miles  farther  on  under 
civita  Castellans.  It  originallj  began  at  the  porta  Bati- 
mena ,  near  which  the  tomb  of  Bibulus  stood  on  the 
road  side ,  as  did  the  large  shapeless  ruined  tomb  be« 
tweeuf  it  and  the  Bipresa,  now  converted  into  a  butcher^s 

(«)  Epitom  Liv.  lib  XX.     (b)  Strabo  lib.  V.  $.  «• 


and  Tibe- 
rioe  wajs. 


shopi  h  ihtu  xatt  along  tlie  Gorso  directl  j  to  the  llIWia« 

hnift^  i  litde  to  the  righl  of  the  modern  road*  A  little 

IiffOBd  the  bridge  it  nm  to  the  right  along  the  ri^er^ 

Mai  cRMMd  the  Gremerc.  At  Prima  Porta  tibe  ▼!«  Tibe^ 

naakaadied  from  it,  to  the  right  ^  as  it  still  does, 

and  m  called   the  Tiberina  because  it  ran  neater  the 

Tiber;  hit  it  joined  the  Flarainian  at  Aqua  Yiva,  The 

Fkunian  crossed  the  Tiber  above  the  Ponle  Felic^ 

9m  a  bridgie  the  reittains  of  whidb  are  now  called  Le 

Kkii  Angusto,  and  continued  its  course  hj  Ocriculum 

Karoia,  Interamnia ,  etc. 

VIA  I/ATIRA  9  ASIR ABIA  ASD  TUSGULANik.  TheLaiia. 
The  Latin  waj  was  so  called  from  the  dpnntty  tWongiif  Asinariaii 
wbicb  it  ran.  That  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Annibal^  eulanwats^ 
that  is  in  the  YL  centnrj  of  Borne,  we  know  flroih 
Lifj,  who  describes  his  journey  on  it  towards  Rome 
with  the  riew  of  compellittg  the  Romans  to  raise  the 
nege  of  Capua  (a)«  It  ran  from  the  Latin  gate  to  tl«e 
lifst  tombs  which  we  saw  near  the  modern  road  to  Al- 
haa^^,  tbence  to  Tor  del  Fiscale ,  the  Casale  di  Boma 
Veochia  situate  between  the  Martian  and  Claiidian  aque-  ' 
dacts,  crossed  the  Marrana  near  the  casale ,  passed  bj 
the  detached  ancient  edifice  near  the  Suburban  riila  df 
Adrian  at  the  Sette  Bassi ,  ran  bj  the  casale  di  Gregna, 
joias  the  road  to  Grdtta  Ferrata  a  mile  farther  on ;  and 
its  irst  station  ad  Decimum  was  at  the  casa  Giampioi, 
lAere  the  road  to  Tusculum  diverged*  from  it  to  the 
left  and  ran  bj  the  tomb  of  LucuUus,  the  villa  Picco«- 
lomini  and  the  modem  road  to  the  con  vent,  of  the  Ga- 
maUoli,  and  entmr^  Tusculum  by  the  northern  gate. 
The  Latin  way  continued  by  Borghetto ,  passed  by  the 
oiteria  del  Fico  between  Grotta  Ferrata  and  Frasc^fi, 

(a;  Lib  XXVr   e.  8. 
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ran  hroogb  the  AJban  vallej,  )about  midway  in  which 
was  the  seoond  station  Boboraria  now  Molafa)  ihenoe  to 
the  third  station  Ad  Pictas  now  G>Ue  de^  Quadri  ^  Ad 
Biviom  near  Yalmontone  ^  Compitnm  Anagnimim  wa- 
der Anagni ,  Ferentinnm  Ferentino ,  Fmsino  f  losi^ 
none,  Fregellanum  Cepranb,  Fabrateria  Falfalem) 
Ad  Melphim  FL  *the  riter  Mblio,  Aqninnm  Aquino  y 
Casinnm  near  S.  Gemano,  Ad  Flexum  &  Cataide,  Taa- 
nnm  Sidiointtm  Teano ,  Gales  Gahi ,  end  CasiKnom 
inodem  Capua,  where  it  terminated  in  ihe  Appian  wa j. 
The  via  Asinaria  ran  from  the  porta  Asinaria  near 
the  gate  of  S.  John  ,  crossM  the  Latin  way  at  a  short 
distance  from  tfie  Latin  gate ,  deaoended  into  the  ral- 
ley  of  Egeria ,  Urns  uniting  tibe  Latin ,  Appian  and 
Ardeatine  ways. .  . 
^^  YIA0ST1EnSlS,GAVPARA,  liitJREimi^ 

Ostiao,      AND  SEYERIANA.  He  Oitiao  way  had  its  origin 
^f"^P!*  .  ^^^'^  Ancus  Kartius ,  who  fo«nd^  Ostla.  It  left  Rome 
rentian.       by  the  porta  Trigemina  between  tho  Atentine  and  the 
and  Save-  Tibur,  ran  thence  to  &  Paid^s,  o?er  the  aneient  hridga 
nan  ways.  ^  ^^^  Perfbtta,  now  called  Pontloelb  di  8.  fmAo  , 
where  a  cross  road  called  the  Via  Gimpana  led  to  tbis 
left  to  the  groTe  of  the  Dea  Dia  or  Ceres ,  the  sanotna* 
ry  of  the  Arrals ,  and  was  called  Gunpana ,  probaUy 
because  it  led  into  the  countiy.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be 
seen  along  the  bank  of  the  little  river  of  Grotta  Per^ 
fetta ,  whence  turning  to  the  right  it  ran  behind  the 
convent  of  the  Tre  Fontane  to  the  little  church  of  the 
HunBialella ,  near  which  it  joined  the  Ardeatine  road  , 
at  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  the  Dea  Dta^  which  is  that 
of  tiie  Uttnaiatella,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Ar* 
tab  9  published  by  Harini. 

Leaving  to  the  left  the  via  Gampana  and  the  via 
Ardeatine^  which  is  that  of  the  Tre  Fontane^  the  Qstian 
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vty ,  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile ,  not  almig  the  ri?er  ) 
i^of  thcfe  k  a  sort  of  qua j  fiir.  loading  boaU  with 
panrfma;  and  this  quay  gave  rise  to  the  Tillage  called- 
fkm  Akumdri,  ineatioiied  by  Ammiaans  Haieelli**. 
ns  as  Ike  place  where  the  Lateran  obelisk  was  leaded 
JLIi.3i7j  mmd  wbere  the  sead  to  Laaiantum  diverged 
to  Ae  lift  fion  the  Ostiaa.  la  this  loeatitj  aa  obserre  ^ 
OB  SB  wainenea  to  the  left^  a  large  sepukhral  Moaa* 
Mat  eoawaaled  into  a  daelliog  faoase«Pere  als#  aiaa- 
diiB  CMMS  mad  tioites  the  road  of  the  Tre  Fonlaae  to 
fk  (klima  ^  at  ihe  fonte  Fralto  ^  pons  fractas  ^  praba^ 
Uj  an  atteicnt  bridge ,  whioh  spaas  the  Aoque  Salrie  j 
•ad  whence  the  roed  rMi  throiigh  lieh  and  eiteasiw 
prtuiagii  ,  covered  whh  numeroits  herds  ^  as  described/ 
hj  Ptiaj  the  Tounger^  wbo  ofken  passed  lyj'  the  Ostian 
tad  Learantiao  ways  to  hfis'  maritime  villa  (a).  On  the 
Toed  aide  we  olMerre  sqaare  bloehs  of  tnfti ,  whieh  be-' 
loBged  W  the  magatftoent  tomb  ef  llar^w.  Inlenius 
Aaciat  Lapas^  praeAor,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Gdta^ 
medna  A*  IX  19i ,  iO  we  learn  from  Lamprtdius  (b). 
Ae  Ortian  waj  ratts  ihto^  the  pMiii  of  Tar  dv 
Valto)  and  cfdsoes,  about  the  fourth  talle^  a  atreaia  ooih 
nstiag  af  all  tfft  iilaeamleli  that^flew  h^een  Gastel 
SofeHo,  Albano,  aad  itonie ,  of  which  that  of  Uke  AU 
fasao  fenas  part*  Seyoad  the  bridge  is  the  easale  di 
1V>r  A  ITaHe  with  a  diureb  attached  to  it,  built  in 
the  XY.  eentnrf.  About  a  quartet  of  a  mile  farther  on , 
the  modem  road  caSed  di  Decimo  diverges  to  the  left 
to  raa^  the  ancient  ?ia  Laarentina ,  after  which  the 
CMaa  wajr  crosses  Ibe  Mostaociaao ,  a  siteant  so  called 
froa  the  teneiaent  of  that  name ,  which  has  belonged  x 
to  the  chorcb  of  S.  Ricolk  in  carcere  for  the  last  932 


ftftfiB.  lib.  n.  cpiat  17.  (^}  Vit.  Goemiod.  c.  7. 
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yean  (a).  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  aie  ibe  re 
mains  of  the  villa  HagUaoa  erected  by  SixCihIV.  in 
the  XIY.  centnrj,  and  the  favourite  resort  of  Leo  X.     | 
and  Siztns  Y.  To  the  left  is  Tor  di  Yalle;  and  ^  two     ^ 
mil^after^  we  meet  the  casale  di  S.  GjriacO)  where  S.  La-* 
cina  interred,  in  her  own  (arm,  S.  Cjriacas,  who  was     , 
nartjred  under  Hatimian*  A  rained  tower  is  all  tbat 
remains  of  the  ehurch  of  that  name^  erected  bj-Hono- 
rius  h  A IX  630  (b).  We  next  meet  the  ostera  di  Messo 
Camino  or  the  half-'waj  house ,  after  which  comes  tbe 
ruined  tomb  of  Lucius  HonUs  Asprenas  ^  near  which 
was  found  a  funeral  altar  recording  the  existence  here 
of  the  tomb  of  Marcus  Stlacci^S)  piaefect  of  Gavslrj  ia 
Gi^at  Britain.  Yfe  next  .meet  a  cross  road  to  the  left , 
which  led  to  the  Salon  ian  farm  of  Marids  ^  where  be 
fled  from  Sylla  to  embark  at  Ostia  (c).  Imoediste*^ 
Ij  bejond  the  cross  rt>ad  !we  obserre  some  traces  of  the 
ancient  Ostian  way  ,  and  soon  reach  the  bridge  sad 
Osleria  of  Malafede ,  so  called  franc  its  once  danga^as 
pasS)  but  for  which  the  owner  of  the  oateria  has  in  vain 
endeatoured  to  substitute  Buonafede*  We  next  meet  the 
road  of  Porcj^liano ,  which  led  to  the  Laurentian  tilU 
of  the  Tounger  Vlinj  (d) ,  and  which  now  leads  to  the 
boldinga  called  Decimo  frcnn  the  X.  mile  of  the  Latin 
maj^  to  which  this  cross  road  leads  at  the  CasteL  del  De^- 
cimo.  Again  we  meet  vestiges  of  the  ancient  road ,  and 
cross  successive!  J  two  ancient  bridges,  which  retain  their 
ancient  pavemenls^  The  road  now  begins  to  ascend  ana 
commands  views  of  Ostia  and  of  Rome  at -the  point 
called  the  monti  di  S*  Paolo ,  where  numerous  statues 
^  sepulchral  altars  etc  were  found  and  also  fourteen  in' 

{a)  Marini  Pap.  Diplom.  p.  So.  (h)  Aoastat.  Ylt.  Hono 

(c)  PluUielu  Vit.  Mar.  c.  55.  (iQ  Plin.  lib.  II.  epiati? 
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fcriptioDS  noir  io  th«  cloisters  of  S*  PbbVs.  To  lh«  right 
of  tk  Monti  a  cross  road  conducts  to  the  Saxa  Putlia 
nwationed  bj  Festos ,  aear  the  casale  di  DragOQcello , 
the  tile  of  the  aacient  Ficana  ,  destroyed  bj  Adcus 
Mattins,  who  placed  its  inhabitants  on  mount  Aven- 
tine  (a).  Festus  fixes  its  iocalitj  at  the  Puilian  rocks, 
neir  the  Tiber ,  eleven  miles  from  Rome.  We  noir  en« 
ter  the  wood  of  Ostia ,  which  continues  for  two  miles  ^ 
and  in  which  we  find  considerable  tracts  of  tlie  Ostian 
vaj.  Before  reaching  Ostia  we  meet  tbe^salt  ponds  o^ 
Aneos  Martius,  now  become  mephitic  pools,  adjoining 
which  are  the  modem  pbnds ,  which  are  supplied  hf 
channels  with  sea  water,  which  is  forced  to  a  higher  le- 
vel and'prodacesbj  process  of  evaporation  considerable 
quantities  of  salt  The  road  terminates  at  Ostia ;  and 
there  the  via  Severlana  commenced,  made  bj  8,  Severus 
from  Ostia  to  Terraoina  along  the  sea,  of  which  some 
tracts  remain  in  the  woods  along  the  shore. 

VIA  LAIJRENTINA.  The  first  mention  of  this  The 
road  occurs  in  Yalerins  Maximus ,  who  mentions  it  as  *"'*'* 
exttting  A«U.  G^  675  (6).  It  Is  afterwards  mentioned  bj 
Ovid  (c) ,  Flinj  (if) ,  Aulus  Gellius  (e)  Victor  and  the 
Notitia.  It  left  Rome  bjr  the  Ostian  gate ,  now  the  gate 
of  S.  Paul  On  it  stands  the  tomb  of  Cains  Cestius  (/), 
after  which  we  meet  an  oratorj  called  del  Salvatore  to 
the  right  of  the  road;  and  to  the  left  at  a  short  distanco- 
are  the  remains  of  a  sepulchre  surmounted  bj  a  mo* 
dem  habitation.  We  next  meet  a  second  oratorj  to  our 
left^  where  SS«  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  separa- 
ted a  short  time  before  their  martyrdom ;  and  opposite 
this  second  oratorj  is  a  vinejard  that  belonged  ta 


M  Dioaja.  lib.  111.  c.  S3.Liv.  lib.  i   c.  iS.  {b)  Lib.  VIII.  e  5$.  6. 
M  Faj(.  lib*  |L  (4  Ub.  IL  epia.  17.  {e)  Lib.  X.  c.  a.  (f)  Seo  lodcj^ 
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&  Prancesca  Bonuoa  aod  still  belongs  to  ibe  jdom* 
sterj  founded  bj  her  at  Tok  de'^Speccbi.  Here  the  Al* 
mon  9  which  is  formed  bj  the  comhi^ed  streams  of  the 
Acqua  Fereutina,  the  acqua  Saata  and  the  fouttUia  of 
Egeria  ^  crosses  the  road ;  and  withia  the  viaejard  is 
an  ancient  bridge ,  consisting  of  one  arch  bni.lt  of  so* 
lid  blocks  of  tnfii ,  to  which  was  added  a  second  arch 
of  nearlj  the  same  siae.  The  gardens  of  the  Servilii  were 
situate  between  the  via  Ostiensis  and  the  via  Appia, 
adjoining  the  walls  (a).  The  road  passed  opposite 
S.  Paurs :  and  it  joined  the  Ostian  waj  at  the  Pontic 
cello  di  S*  Paolo ,  which  was  common  to  both.  It  then 
became  identical  with  the  Ostian  waj  as  far  as  the  Ti- 
cu^  Alexandrinus,  where  it  ran  to  the  left ,  crossed  the 
Acqae  SaNie ,  and  reached  the  adjoining  hills  ,  where 
its  line  maj  still  be  traced.  From  the  hills  It  descended 
into  the  farm  called  la  Yalca  9  crossed  the  river  called 
Cornacchiola  hj  an  ancient  bridge ,  whic)i  still  in  pari 
remains,  built  of  brick,  and  again  crossed  the  Rio  Pe- 
troso  bj  a  bridge  which  still  exiaU  five  miles  outaid« 
the  ancient  gate*  It  again  crossed  this  same  stream  and 
lliat  of  lake  Albanoj  and  at  the  sixth  mile  it  is  identi* 
fled  with  the  modern  road  called  Decimo,  which  pre-* 
aenls  some  tracts  of  the  ancieqt  pavement.  It  next  cros^ 
ses  the  stream  of  Decimo ,  ascends  to  the  casale  di  De* 
cimo,  where  we  see  still  stapding  the  XI.  ^ncient  mile-* 
stone ,  erected  bj  Maxentius ,  who  repaired  the  road* 
It  next  enters  the  Laurentian  grove ,  in  which  several 
vestiges  of  it  remain  j  and  about  the  XIV.  mile,  that  is 
three  from  Decimo,  we  meet  to  the  right  the  road  to 
Tor  Paterno,  the  ancient  Laurentnm,  and  the  other 
bc^nch  leads  to  Gipocotta,  a  mere  farm-bouse,  proba^ 

(#)  Ses  ladcx  4  Qardens  9(  the  3ervilii^ 


Ujdbe  Site  of  Plinj^s  Laotentian  TiUa,  cktcrUMd  bj  him 

b  the  aeeond  hook  of  his  epistles. 

VIA  FOHTCEHSIS  AND  MARIUHA.  The  via  ^^^ 

Fortiieiisis  raa  from  Borne  to  Porto,  and  th^  via  Msri-»  Portuco- 

tiaavas  a  proloasation  of  the  Portuensis  ^s  far  as  Al-  ti'^.f." 
*  ,  "  fliaritiiiie 

uoniy  holh  making  eighteen  miles,  and,  after  Akium,  ^ajs. 
tluj  merged  in  the  Anrelian.  Thej  are  mentioned  for 
tk  £fst  time  in  the  Recapitulation  of  Yictor  and  the 
lotitia  ;  bat  thej  often  occur  in  the  ancient  Acts  of 
Ik  martyrs.  The  f ia  Portuensis  was  constructed  hj 
Claudius  after  he  had  made  his  famous  port;  and  it  left 
Borne  bj  the  porta  Portuensis ,  near  which  were  the 
gardens  of  Caesar,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Boman 
people-  Near  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Biposo  was 
tke  temple  of  Fortis  Fortuna ,  also  a  short  distance 
outside  the  modern  porta  Portese.  The  modem  road 
coincides  with  the  ancient  as  far  as  Pozzo  Pantaleo , 
where  the  new  road  to  Fiumicino  was  commenced  un« 
der  Bsul  Y.  The  latter  crosses  five  hills ,  and  joins  the 
andent  road  at  the  osteria  di  Ponte  Galera,  nine  miles 
and  a  half  outside  the  modem  gate  of  Bome. 

After  Poszo  Pantaleo  the  ancient  road  took  a  more 
eonfenient  direction,  running  by  the  skirts  of  the 
hills  between  them  and  the  river,  precisely  in  the  same 
line  with  that  now  called  la  Manliana.  At  S.  Passera , 
which  is  about  two  miles  outside  the  gate,  are  Testiges  of 
its  substructions  on  the  side  of  the  river.  It  thence  weni 
by  Pian  Doe  Torri  ,  where  some  sepulchres  mark  its 
direction,  to  the  yilla ,  now  the  casale ,  della  Hagliana , 
five  miles  from  the  present  gate ,  and  so  called  from 
the  Manlian  family,  who  had  lands  there.  The  villa  Ha^ 
giiana  was  built  by  Sixtus  lY. ,  augmented  and  adorned 
by  Innocent  YIII.  and  Julius  IL ;  but  it  was  the  favou- 
rite resort  of  Leo  }L ,  who  held  a  consistory  there,  and 
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caught  there  his  last  illness.  The  last  of  the  Popes  bjr 
whom  it  was  firequeoted  was  Sixtus  Y. ,  after  whom  it 
was  entirelj  abandoned ;  and  it  is  now  used  for  rural 
purposes^^The  road  runs  hence  to  Gampo  di  Meiio  and 
Pisciarello  9  which  is  nine  miles  from  Rome  ^  crossed 
the  stream  of  Galera  and  thence  ran  direct  into  Porto  ^ 
which  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  porta  Portese. 
After  the  ponte  Galera  the  ancient  and  modern  roadft 
nearly  coincide }  but  the  former  entered  Porto  a  little 
more  to  the  left  near  the  temple  of  Portumnus.  The 
maritime  road  left  Porto  near  the  beginning  of  the  right 
mole  of  Claudius  ^  and  ran  direct  to  Fregenae ,  now 
Maccarese,  and  to  Alsiiim,  now  Palo^  where  it  entered 
the  fia  Aurelia. 
1  he  VIA  PBAEKESTINA,GOLLATIRA,  LABIGARA. 

Praam.  The  Praenestiua  and  Labicaua  left  Bome  bj  the  Esqui-^ 
latine  and  ^^^  S^  ^^  Servius  j  and  their  point  of  separation  is 
Labicaa  still  seen  at  the  fountain  of  the  Julian  water  near  &  Eu* 
^*^''  sebio,  where  the  Praenestina  is  identical  with  the  fia  dt 

S*  Bibiana  as  far  as  the  church,  alter  which  it  ran  thr6 
tlie  vinejajrd,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  LiciaiaQ 
villa,  to  the  walls  of  Bome.  After  Bome  was  enclosed  bj 
Aurelian  the  two  large  arches  of  the  porta  Haggiore 
were  oouTerted  into  gates:  that  to  the  right  was  then  cal«« 
led  the  porta  Labicana,  at  which  the  via  Labieana  com-* 
menced;  and  that  to  the  left  was  called  the  porta.  Prae«^ 
nestioa,  because  at  it  began  the  lia  Praenestiua. 

The  line  of  the  via  Praenestina  is  still  poeserved 
from  Bome  ta  Praeaeste;  but  the  present  road  to  Pales- 
trina  ill  the  via  Labicana  as  far  as  the  XYII  mile  from 
the  porta  Maggiore,  wliere,  at  the  o&teria  dl  S«  Cesacio, 
a  ciTQSS  road  runs  from  the  via  Labicaua  to  Palestcina, 
The  aiicieat  via  Praenestina  passed  hj  Gabii  and  was 
t^ce  called  (he  via  Gabiaa,  U  is  so.  c^led  hj  hhj  , 
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vhca  relating  the  war  of  Porsenna  A«  U*  G  2£6  (a), 
and  Ike  defeat  o(  the  Gaals  hj  Camillus  A.  U.C36S  (/); 
iiiOQt  a  mile  from  the  porta  Haggiore  we  fiad  remains 
of  tbe  ancient  pliyement;  and  in  this  tract  we  meet  to 
tke  Mi  a  large  sepulchral  monument  called  il  Torrao* 
cio ,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Irish  Dominicans.   It  is 
MH  iji  feet  in  diameter  and  ^SO  in  circomference,  with- 
oulaflowing  for  the  blocks  of  marble  that  covered  it. 
b  dm  Buonaccorsi  pine  grove,  distant  a  mile  from  the 
gate,  was  foand^  in  1 703,  the  marbte  sarcophagus  con* 
bioing  a  sheet  made  of  asbest,  now  in  the  Yaticaii  li* 
harjm  At  the  second  mile  the  road  is  cut  in  the  tufa 
to  render  the  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  acqua  Bol« 
IScaate  more  easy;  and  beyond  the  osteria  of  Acqua  Bol- 
licanlewemeet  the  remains  of  a  brick  sepulchre^  About 
the  third  mile  the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  hill  of  Tor 
de'Schiavi,  where  the  remains  of  the  villa  of  the  Gor- 
dians  begin  to  appear.  Capitolinus  says  that  the  Gor« 
dians  had  their  villa  on  the  Via  Praenestina,  which  he 
describes  as  adorned  with  a  portico  of  four  rows  of  co« 
Inmns,  amounting  altogether  to  two  hundred,  fifty  of 
Caristian,  fifty  of  Claodian,  fifty  of  Phrygian  and  fifty 
ofllnmidian,  marble,  all  of  eqiial  size.  He  adds  that  il 
had  three  basilics,  and  the  noblest  baths  in  the  world 
OQtsde  Rome  (c)«  Here  we  meet  with  considerable  re* 
nains  of  the  villa  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  but 
particularly  to  the  left,  consisting  principally  of  reser* 
Toiis,  of  two  magnificent  halls  of  the  baths,  of  a  circular 
temple  ^  of  a  stadiuioa  surrounded  with  an  arched  por- 
tico etc.)  all  presenting  the  architectuire  of  the-  third 
ceatury,  when  the  last  of  the  tliree  Gordians  died.  A; 
Dl  2&iM  Half  a  mile  farther  on  diverges  to  the  left  the 

(a)  Lib  IL  c.  1 1.  (b)  Lib.  V.  c.  49*  (<^)  Vit  Gordiaoor  f .  3a. 
Vol.  IV.  15 
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road  of  Bocea  di  Leope,  of  Salone  and  of  Lnngbeiza, 
which  rans  to  meet  the  via  GolUtina,  leading  from  Borne 
to  Gollatia,  a  distance  of  tea  milea;  and  next  joining  the 
modem  road  of  Poli,  it  entered,  at  the  XVI.  mile)  the 
Tia  Tiburtina  at  the  ponte  Laccano.  After  the  cross  road 
to  Salone  we  meet,  at  the  fifth  mile,  Tor  Sapienu,  next 
Tor  Tie  Teste,  so  caUed  from  a  has  relief  inserted  in 
its  wall  on  the  side  towardu  Borne*  After  this  point 
traces  of  the  ancient  road  become  more  Tisible.  At  (he 
eighth  mile  we  meet  the  magnificent  ancient  bridge  of 
pons  de  Nono,  ponte  di  Nona,  so  called  because  sitaaie 
about  the  ninth  mile  of  the  ancient  way,  and  erected  in 
order  to  render  the  road  as  far  as  possible  level  It  ii 
built  principally  of  Gabine  stone,  tfie  blocks  of  which 
are  united  without  cement,  and  consists  of  seven  arches, 
ateraging  each  twentj  feet  in  breadth.  The  central  arch 
is  fortj  eight  feet  high;  and  includes  within  it  a  small 
arch,  probaUj  the  original  bridge  built  over  a  streamlet 
Hie  bridge  still  retains  the  ancient  pavement  of  the 
TiaPraenestina,  consisting  of  polygons  of  basalt,  ist  wentj 
one  feet  broad  from  curb-stone  to  curbstone,  and  alto* 
gether  320  feet  in  length.  The  parapets  have  entirelj 
disappeared.  The  stjle'of  architecture  is  like  that  of  the 
Tabularium  in  Some  j  and  it  was  probably  built  by 
Sylla ,  when  he  enlarged  the  temple  of  Fortune ,  to 
which  it  led,  and  still  leads  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  cen*- 
tunes.  From  this  bridge  to  the  osteria  della  Osa,  which 
is  at  the  tenth  mile,  the  line  of  the  road  ia  indicated  bj 
ruined  sepulchres;  aud  at  the  Osteria  another  cross  road 
to  the  left  led  to  the  via  Gollatina.  To  the  right  after 
two  miles  it  met  the  via  Labicana  at  the  eleventh  mile, 
near  the  osteria  del  Finocchio.  The  via  Praenestina  next 
crosses  the  Osa,  near  which  the  road  to  Poli  diverges  to 
the  left  and  the  via  Praenestina  turns  to  the  right,  and 
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afkr  tfo  miles  crosses  the  rulas  of  Gabii,  opposite  the    - 
cdia  of  the  temple  of  Juno. 

it  tbe  XIII  mile  an  ancient  road  di?erges  from  it 
to  tbe  lefty  which  $till  preserves  its  ancient  pavement) 
tad  goesto  Passerano,  the  ancient  Scaptia,  mentioned 
by  Fesfais,  Dtonjsius  (a)  and  Plinj  (6)^  to  Ponte  Lupo 
and  to  tbe  PoU  road.  Leaving  to  our  right  the  remains 
dtbe  aqueduct  built  bj  Adrian  we  meet  a  well  pre* 
sored  tract  of  the  ancient  way,  after  which  we  eross 
ooe  of  the  streams  that  formed  the  marsh  of  Pantan  di 
Goauo,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Anio,  bj  a  bridge 
ailed  del  Fioo^  fourteen  miles  from  Rome.  We  next 
cross  the  ponte  Cicala  fifteen  miles  from  Rome ,  about 
iSO  jards  bejond  which  we  meet  a  semicircular  seat, 
Imilt  of  square  blocks  covered  with  opus  signinnm,  and 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  travellerSi  Bejond 
this  seat  the  road  separates  a  little  from  the  modem  for 
about  a  mile;  and  at  the  XYIII.  mile  we  meet  a  rural 
chapel  at  Gavamonte^  so  called  from  the  perpendicular 
cat  seventy  five  leet  deep,  through  which  the  road  runs^ 
still  preserving  its  polygons  of  basalt  Although  the 
mad  averages  fourteen  feet  in  width,  it  is  here  twentj- 
lefen  j  and  opposite  the  little  church  is  an  enormous 
buttress  ^  built  to  stop  a  rush  of  waters  through  a  fis« 
sure  in  the  rock.  Yfe  next  cross  th^  magnificent  bridge 
called  Ponte  Amato,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rome, 
cooisting  of  one  arch  thirty  feet  wide  ^  forty-one  feel 
high,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  five  feet  long ,  and   ' 
built,  like  the  ponte  di  Nona,  of  square  blocks  of  Sa« 
bioe  stooe^  some  of  whidh  are  eight  feet  long  and  be- 
tween (bur  and  five  feet  thick.  From  this  bridge  to  Frae- 
nesle,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  the  road  presents  several 


\ 


(m)  Lib.  ?.  c.  6i.  (b)  Lib.  UI.  c.  5. 
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traets  of  its  ancient  pavement;  and  from  Praeneste  to 
Sub  Anagniam  the  Tia  Praenestina  ran  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  present  road  to  Paliano,  without  however 
ascending  the  hill,  and  it  joined  the  Latin  way  at  Sa- 
criportus,  now  Pimpinara,  where  SjUa  defeated  joung 
Marias,  after  the  death  of  his  Father  (a). 

The  Tia  Lahicana  is  the  same  as  the  modem  via 
delta  Golonna,  the  ancient  Labicum.  It  joined  the  I^tin 
waj  twenty  four  miles  from  Borne  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads  near  Yalmontone.  The  present  road  of  the 
porta  Maggiore  coincides  with  the  via  Lahicana,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  is  marked  hj  the  tomb  of  Yirgilius 
at  the  porta  Uaggiore,  that  of  S.  Helen  at  Tor  Pigiiat-  . 
tsfra  and  those  of  the  Gentocelle ,  arid  is  identical  with 
the  present  road  as  far  as  Torre  Nuoro,  where  it  cros- 
sed the  acqua  Crabra  bj  an  ancient  bridge ,  which  is 
still  standing.  Bejond  that  point ,  which  is  six  miles 
from  Rome,  the  ancient  road,  as  the  remains  of  tombs  in- 
dicate, tended  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  modem,  which 
itagaia  joined al  the  Xni.  mile;  and  thence  by  the  oste- 
ria  della  G>lonna  it  runs  to  S.  Gesario  and  Lugnano,  and 
joins  the  Latin  waj  a  little  at  this  side  of  Yalmontone. 
Livj  mentions  the  via  Lahicana  as  existing  so  earlj  as 
A,  U.  G.  332  (&> 
The  VIA  SALABIA,  NOMfiNTANA,  PATIRABIA. 

Salarian,     The  via  Salaria  and  Nomentaua  issued  from  the  ancient 
aod  porta  Gollina  (c);  and  the  Salaria  was  ao  trailed  because 

Patiaarian  bj  it  salt  was  convejed  to  the  Sabine  country  {dy  The 
^^y*'  first  time  we  find  it  mentioned  is  A«  U«  G.  39i,  in  con* 

nection  wi(h  the  combat  of  Hanliua  with  the  Gaul  at 


(a)  PlttUrchYit.SjflL  caS.Appian  Cifil  Wart  c.  87.  {b)  Lib.  1T«, 
41.  (c)   Stcrabo  lib.  V.  c  S,5«  i*  (4)  FestuSi  tox  Salaiu. 
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ike  poia  Salarius  over  tiie  Aaio  od  this  road  (a)  The  porta 
GvUma  stood  at  the  ?igiia  Berberini,  near  the  junction 
«f  fimr  roods  between  the  porta  Salaria  and  the  porta 
Pia.  The  porta  Salaria  determines  the  direction  of  the 
Via  SaUiia,  (b)  as  the  porta  Ifomentatia  deter ibineH  that 
«f  the  fia  Romentana.  From  the  porta  Salaria  to  the 
hndge  die  ancient  road  nearlj  coineides  vith  the  mo« 
duBsThe  ruins  of  Fidedae  and  the  bridge,  oyer  the 
iilii,  called  ponte  di  Malpasso,  destroyed  in  1 832  ^  fix 
its  line  of  direction  b^ond  the  bridge^  The  AHia:  wad 
leodered  famous  bj  the  defeat  of  thio  BomanS  hj  the 
Gauls  onder  Brennus ,  which  took  place  on  its  ban&s 
A*  (L  O  363,. at  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles  from 
Bmae  (c).  The  plain  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  is 
supposed  to  be  that  Ijing  between  Tor  S.  Giovanni , 
S.  Golomba,  Ciampiglia  and  Torre  Lupara,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Allia  afid  the  Tiben 
The  Gaols  came  from  Etruria,  and  reached  Rome  bj 
the  na  Salaria.  About  a  mile  beyond  the  modem  bridge 
is  a  cross  road:  the  branch  to  the  right  is  the  provincial 
roadj  and  that  to  the  left,  which  is  abahdoued^  preser-* 
tes  man  J  vestiges  of  the  ancient  pavement.  It  conducts 
to  Grotta  Marozza,  the  site  oF  Eretum,  where  it  joined 
the  via  Bomentana;  and  is  the  ancient  via  Salaria.  Ere-^ 
tarn  stood  on  an  elevation  three  miles  beyond  Nomen^ 
tmn  and  was  the  nearest  Sabine  cit  j  to  Latium,  in.  wkich     * 
also  stood  Bomentum  (d).  Its  sulphur  springs,  mentio* 
ned  bj  Strabo  as  salubrious  to  be  drunk  or  batbied  in, 
Uill  exist,  and  are  called  Bagni  dr  Grotta  Harozsa^  At 
the  osteria  di  Nerola  the  via  Salaria  joins  jigain  tbe  road 
la  Bieti ,  ascends  the  Yelino  to  its  sources  at  Toi^rita^ 

{/^  Uv.  lib.  Vn.  c.  9    {b)  Liv.  lib  ?;  c  $8.    {t)    FluUwh.  Vit. 
CmiiII.  c.  i8.  (di  SCralM)  \iL  Y.  c.S.  {.  ii. 
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passing  between  the  basins  of  the  Telino  and  the  Trontoi 
and  it  runs  along  the  sea  as  far  as  Atri. 

The  via  Nomentana  ran  from  the  porta  G>11iaB  to 
the  porta  Nomentana,  near  the  porta  Fia,  passed  through 
the  villa  Patrizi,  Lueernari,  Hassimi  etc.  to  the  right 
of  the  modem  road,  which  it  entered  under  the  villa 
Torlonia,  wiiei^  the  ancient  and  modem  roads  become 
identical  and  continue  so  as  far  as  Eretum,  there  ente- 
ring the  yla  Salaria,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
Rome.  The  Nomentana  passed  under  the  Mons  Sacer; 
and  the  first  mention  that  we  find  of  the  road  is  in  Litj, 
who  relates  the  secession  of  the  people  to  that  mount 
A.  U  C  305  (a).  A  little  bejond  the  tomb  to  the  left 
near  the  mons  Sacer  is  an  ancient  cross  road  which 
leads  to  the  Yigne  Nore,  where  are  remains  of  the  fiUa 
of  Phaoo,  in  which  the  monster-matrieide  Nero  cut  his 
throat;  and  aboat  the  YL  mile  on  the  Tia  NomeulsDa 
is  another  cross  road  that  goes  to  Goraiculum  now  Hon- 
ticelliand  Palombara,4:aIledlaviadelle  Molette.  AruaS) 
the  Nephew  of  Tarquin,  after  taking  Gollatia,  took  aud 
destroyed  Gomiculum  (^);and  Flinj  mentions  it  among 
the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no  vestige  remained  (c). 
The  VIA  TIBUBTINA,  VALERIA  AND  SUBLACEN- 

Valwian"**  ®'^*  '^'*®^  ^^^  ^^^  *®^*  ^^°*^  forming  one  trunk, 
and  Sab-  which  was  called  the  via  Tiburtina  as  far  as  Tivoli,  be* 
laoensian     j^^  ^i^j,  it  ,,ag  called  the  via  Valeria ,  from  which 

Nero  ran  a  branch  road  to  his  villa  at  Subiaco  (d).  The 
Valerian  waj  took  its  name  from  Harcns  Valerius  Ma- 
zinuU)  censor,  who  had  it  constructed  at  the  public 
•cpeose  ▲•  U.  C  M7  («)•  The  time  of  the  construction 
of  the  road  to  Ttbnr  or  Tivoli  is  not  known;  but  it  must 

(i4  Uk.  IIL  c.  Ss.  (5)  lit.  lib:  L  c.  36.  (c)  Hist.  lib.  IH.  c.  5. 
{dj  Froatiniu  de  Aqaeductit .  («)  Li?,  lib.  IX.  c.  ^5. 
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bite  cntted  at  a  tery  early  period  in  consequence  of 
the  ialerocNiise  between  Tilmr  and  Borne.  Their  atationa 
Me  Ad  Aqoas  Albnlaa  Solfatara,  Tibnr  TiToli,  Yaiia 
Tko  Taro,  Ad  Lamnas  Femta,  Garseoli  near  GaTaUere^ 
AUnfaoeatia  Alba^  Dtarrobaim  S.  Benedetto,  Gerpen* 
ma,  GoU^  Armele)  OMrfininm  &  Pelino,  Interprimnm 
S.  TiieDttno,  Teate  Ghieti,  Hadria  AtrL 

leafing  Borne  bj  the  porta  Viminalit  of  Serrtoa 

k  vas  croesed  by  the  acquednct  of  the  Martian)  Tepn- 

hm  and  Julian  waters  at  the  porta  S«  Lovenaob  B^jpond 

As  gite  a  croas  road  indicates  the  dirergency  of  the 

lis  Collatina  from  the  Tiburtina.  The  ancient  road  is 

ideatical  with  the  modern  as  far  as  ItarteUbne,  a  little 

beibre  the  present  XIL  mile,  where  it  ran'  towards  the 

Aquae  Albolae  and  the  ponte  dell^  Aquoria,  at  which  it 

crossed  the  Tiber  and  entered  TiToli  by  the  porta  Bo- 

mana.  A  second  branch  ran  nearly  in  the  direction  of 

the  modem  road  from  Martellone  to  TiToli,  which  was 

eonslmcCed  by  IL  Plautios  Lacanaii  and  Til>erius  Qau« 

dins  Hero,  the  former  being  the  person  by  whom  the 

Poote  Lacano  was  erected  .That  this  branch  was  construct* 

cd  by  them  we  know  from  the  following  inscription « 

band  at  the  XIY  mile  near  the  bridge  of  the  Albolae: 

M.PLAVTIVS 
M . FANIEH 

LYGANYS 
TI.GLAVDIVS 

TI  •  F  .  PAL 

REBO .  AED  .  CVR 

FB  •  GENSJI.yiB.Y 

M  .  XIV 

The  tie  GoUatina,  as  we  haye  already  said,  entetad  the 

Tibortina  near  the  ponte  Lucano  on  the  TiToli  side. 

The  Tia  Valeria  is  the  same  as  the  modern  road 
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£rom  TiToli  to  Sobiaco  as  (ar  as  Eja  Femta,  ^trbere  we 
meet  a  junction  of  twofoads,  of  which  diat  to  the  right 
leads  to.SubiacD,  and  drndes  into  two  bnanches  at  -the 
XXXIY.  mile,  th0  right  branch  leading  to  Subiaco,  and 
the  left  branch  to  Arsoliand  Carseoli.  The  latter  how- 
eyer  is.the  cdntioiaatipnof  the  Valeria,  as  is  cleac froxa 
the  regularitj  of  it^  direction,  the  ancient  bcidge  built 
of  sqnare.blocks  balled  .bj  die  people  ponte  Scutonico, 
and  the  poljgonal .  siibstructions  to  the  left,  which  we 
meet  beyond ii^ dreeted  tosualain  the decliTity^Thefor- 
mer  ia  the  commienoeinent  of  the  yta  Sublaeensis.  At 
Arsbli  is  the:  XXX YIU*  milestone  d  .the  via .  Valeria  , 
which  'records  that  the  road  was  repaired  bj'RerTa  in  the 
fii'st  jear  of  his  ^hort  reign: 

.     XXXVIU 

imp  nebva 
caesar  avgvstvs 
pojshpex  haximvs 

TBiBvniaA 

POTESTATE  COS  III, 
PATER  PATRIAE 
FAaVNDAM  CVRAVIT 
After  this  point  the  Valeria  is  determined  by  the  nuns 
of  Carseoli  now  Givita  Garetfzia ,  bj  the  milestone  still 
standing  at  the  bridge  of  Carseoli^  by  the  payement  and 
the  polygonal  substruction  on.  Monte  Botc,  between 
Colli  and  Rocca  di  Qerro,  by  the  stupendous  cut  in  the 
rocks  and  the  massive  substructions  at  Tagliacozzo,  by 
the  position  of  Alba,  after  Fucino  by  the  site  of  Gar- 
fennia  on  the  Golle  Armele,  and  by  the  other  stupen- 
dous work  of  the  Forca  Carusa,  beyond  which  it  joins 
the  counse  of  the  Aterno.  Aft^r  Cerfennia  the  Valerian 
was  called  Valeria  :Glaudia,  because  repaired  by  Claudius. 
.  The  Sublaeensis  was  first  payed  by  Nero  at   the 
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mVL  mile  (a),  no  doubt  to. lead  to  his  villa  SubU- 
coBtfi  It  branched  firojn  the  Valerian  at  the  IJE^XIV 
■adem  mile,  and  was  necessarily  the  spme  as  the  ma* 
dem  road  to  Subiaoo,  for  the  hills  to  the  left  and  tlie 
JLaiD  to  the  right  determine  the  direction  of  both.  The 
rif€rWvever  has  caused  some  occasional  deviations,  for 
ve  see  the  XXXYIIf.  milestone  now  standing  in  the 
Aahf  with  an  inscription  recording  the  repairs  of  the 
md  bj  Trajan  A.  D.  104  and  lOS: 

IMP . CAESAR 

VEBYAE • F . NERYA 

TRAIARYS  .  AYGYSTYS 

GERUAiriCYS .  DACICYS 

PORTIPEX  .  M  AXI H  Y S 

TBifiYliiaA  .POTESTATf; 

IMP  .  IIII.  .  COS   .  Y 

BESHTVENDAM  .  GYR  AYIT 

XXX  Y.I  II 

Theinscriplioa  being  turned  towarditberiYer  is  a, 

proof  that  the  bed  of  the  ri? er  now  ociiupics  the  site  of 

the  andent  waj.  The  road  terminated  ait  Snbiaco;  but  it 

appeniB  &om  the  Peotiogerian  Cbarl  that  two  bfcanche* 

ran  ihence  to  join  the  Yalerian,  one  acJross  the.  bills  of 

Carseoli)  thfe  other  ascending  the  coarse  of.  the  Anid 

as  &r  as  Tfe?i;  ciosaing  the  hills  and  meetii^gihe  Ya« 

leria  near  ScurgpU,  The  former  branch  ia  that  which 

still  go^s  from  Subi^co  bj  Montid  &  Biagioa  la  Maccbia 

dell'*  Orso ,  GatApo  Mioolo  9  GaiApo  Seceo  >  Monte  Fa* 

vonei,  Omierata^  and  Roccd  Botte^  joins  tb^  coarse  of 

the  Fioggio  ^  which  it  follows  as  ftr  as  its  confluence 

with  the  TurmnQ  under  Garseoli ,  wbex'e  it  unites  with 

the  Yalerie.  Of  the  other  the  Chart  has  preserved  som^ 

(a)  Frontimit  de  Aqaa«d* 
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stations )  socb  as  TreTi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Anio  ^ 
which  the  road  reached  hj  ascending  along  the  river  ^ 
and  therefore  coincides  with  that  which  goes  to  Treri 
hj  S.  Scholastica  and  Jenne,  thence  to  PilettinO)  where 
the  sources  etist  ^  and  thence  across  the  hills  of  Mon- 
te Grani  and  S*  Antonio  ^  meeting  the  Valeria  under 
Scurgola* 

CHAP.  XVL 

« 

on  m  snuis  or  JOKcmKt  aoMt. 

The  names  of  the  streets  of  five  regions  of  Bome^ 

of  ancient  ^^^^  ^'  ^^  ^®  regions  I. ,  X.*,  XII. ,  XIIL ,  and  XIV.  ^ 
Rome.  are  still  preserved  on  the  pedestal  of  Adrian  in  the 
Capitol  (a))  and  are  found  in  Victor  and  Bufiis,  who 
also  record  those  of  the  IIL,  IV. ,  V. ,  VI. ,  VIL ,  and 
XI.  regions*  The  streets  of  the  H.  ^  almost  all  those  of 
the  VIIL )  and  all  those  of  the  IX*  are  wanting. 

The  first  region  (b)  contained  the  streets  called  Gn- 
fhenarum  from  the  proximity  of  the  temple  of  die  llu« 
ses ,  Drusianus  from  the  arch  of  Drusus ,  Sulptems 
Vlierior^  Sulpicius  Citerior^  Foriunae  Obsequeniis^ 
Puherarias^  Eonoris  et  flrttUis  from  the  temple  so 
called)  IVium  Ararwn  and  Fabricius.  Those  of  the  D. 
region  are  unknown.  Those  of  the  ill.  were  eight  and 
are  called  bj  Bufus  Alhus^  Foriunae  ^icinae  ^  Anti^ 
partus ,  Bassianus  ^  Struciorum ,  Asellus ,  Lanarms 
and  Primigenius.  Those  of  the  IV.  were  also  eight  and 
are  thus  mentioned  bj  Bnfus,  SceUraiuSy  Bros^  Fe^ 
neris^  Apollinis^  Trium  Viarum^  Anciportus  ndnor^ 
Fortunatus  minora  and  Sandalarms.  Liyj  enaUes  oa 


(a)  Vol.  1.  p.  S7.     {b)  For  the  regions  see.  ?oL  i*  p.  S6.  tqq- 
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lo  determine  the  local  it  j  of  tfae  Vicus  Sceleratus^  for^ 
amiuig  the  atrocious  fact  of  Tollia^s  haying  driyen 
our  die  dead  bodj  of  her  father,  he  says  that  having 
iccofered  from  the  blow  given  him  bjTarquin,  which 
Aoev  him  down  the  steps  of  the  Senate-house  ^  Serrins 
'I\iilias  dragged  himself  along  towards  his  house  on 
that  part  of  the  Bsqniline  that  rises  above  the  whole 
logth  of  the  Vicus  Patriciui ,  that  is  near  S.  Pietro 
iio  Tincoli  (a).  Having  reached  the  highest  part  of  the 
vicns  CjpriQS  and  turning  to  the  right  to  ascend'  the 
divus  Yirblns  or  Oibios  ,  where  he  resided  ,  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  Tarqoin,  near  a  temple 
of  Diana  ,  there  murdered  bj  them ,  and  left  dead  in 
tfae  centre  of  the  road.  His  unnatural  daughter  loon 
after  arrired  in  her  chariot  on  her  way  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  father^s  palace ;  and ,  when  the  driver 
stopped  because  the  king^s  body  lay  across  the  road, 
die  imperioosly  orderad  him  to  drive  over  the  mangled 
corpse  of  her  murdered  father!  This  horrid  deed,  which 
is  tlins  narrated  by  Livy  ^  must  therefore  have  occur-^ 
icd  on  the  ascent  to  8«  Francesco  di  Paola ,  the  only 
street  that  ever  existed  on  this  side  of  the  Esquiline 
Oppivs  accessible  to  vehideSi  In  the  Y.  region  Bufus 
Boeatiofis  fifteen  streets, ^kictt^snu^)  so  called  because  a 
cootinostion  of  the  Subura,  the  name  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tarro ,  is  deriTed  firbm  the  pagus  Sucusanus ;  and 
it  most  therefore  have  run  in  the  direction  of  the  street 
that  lends  fiom  &  Pietro  e  M arcellino  to  the  porta  Hag- 
gioio  ;  Vrsi  PSeati  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  church 
of  S.  Balbina,  which  is  Uniformly  said  by  Ecclesiastical 
writers  tohettd  Ursum  Pileaium ;  Minervae ,  perhaps 
10  called  from  Minerva  Medics  ;  Ustrmus ,  so  called 

(4fj  SoltDOi  e.  a.  Feitai  on  Ihe    won!  Patricius  Ficus,  See. 
^©1  I.  p.    a9»  •*?• 
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from  the  public  Ustrina  near  the  Campos  Esqullinud 
under  the  agger  (a) ;  Palloris ;  Sebis ,  perhaps  so  cal** 
led  from  the  temple  of  Fortuaa  Seia;  Syluarii  \  Capu'* 
latorum ;  Tragoedus ,  so  called  fj^m  Jupiter  Tragoe^ 
dus;  Ungueniariusi  Paullinus\  Pasioris*^  Catica* 
rius^  Veneris  Placidae^  and  Junonis^  probablj  near 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina*  In  the  YI.  regios  are  retk- 
oned  twelve  streets  with  the  names  o^  Albus  ,  Pub* 
licus^  Florae^  Quitini^  Flavii^  JfamurL^  Fortu^ 
narwn^  Paccius^  Tiiuriinus^  Salutis^  CalUdianus 
apd  3iaximus.  Knowing,  as  we  do ,  the  localitj  of  tbe 
temple  of  Flora  near  the  palasso  Barberini ,  of  Quiri- 
pus  in  tbe  garden  of  the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuifs^of  the 
temple  of  the  gens  Flayia  not  far  from  S.  Gajo,  of  tbe 
Three  Fountains  at  the  porta  Collina ,  and  of  Salus  at 
the  Quattf o  Fontane,  we  also  know  the.localitiesof  the 
streets  that  derived  their  nanies  from  tbem*  Ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  alwajs  fix  the  M^imuri  aear  the  church  of 
S.  Susanna ;  and  the  Tiburiinus  was  probablj  not  iar 
from  the  Quattro  Fontane ,  where  y  according  to  Mar- 
tial ,  were  the  Pila  Tiburtina ,  from  which  it  took  ib 
name.  The  ttreets  of  the  YIL  region  amount  to  .forty  ^ 
that  is  Ganymedis^  Gordianus  Minor ^  Ifo^us^  Capra^ 
rius^  Soils'^  Gentianusy  Sanci^  Herharius^  ihnsw 
ius )  SugUlarius  9  minor  Solaiarius ,  Foriunae^  Spei 
Majoris^  Novus  ulterior^  Liberiorwn^  Publii^  Novus 
ciierior^  Siatuae  P^eneris^  Archtmoriwn  alias  Arche* 
moniunij  JEmilianus^  Piscarius^  Caelaius  ^  f^ictO' 
riacy  Ficinus^  Graecus^  Lanarius  ulterior^  PomOf 
nae ,  Caput  Miners^ae ,  Trojanus  ^  Peregrinus  ^  Cos* 
ius ,  Minor f  Puiealum^  Seipionisj  Junonis ,  Selh' 
rius ,  Isidis  9  Tabellarius  ^  Mancinus ,  Loiarius.  Tbe 

(a)  Set  Indei ,  Campm  BaqoiUoos. 
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Site  of  all  these  are  totally  UDknown;  but  with  regard 
to  tiie  names,  that  of  Ganymede  was  so  called  from  the 
Lams  Ganjmedis,  a  fountain  adorned  with  his  statue  \ 
tiie  Gordianus  from  the  arch  of  Gordian  on  the  FIa<* 
minian;  the  Caprarius  from  the  iEdicula  Capraria  ; 
the  SciU  from  the  famous  temple  of  the  sun  built  bj 
AqrIuq  ;  the  Geniianus  from  the  Castra  Gentiana  ^ 
ieSanei  from  the  aedicula  of  that  deitj;  the  Foriu^ 
ttoe  from  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Beduz  of  Domitian ; 
the  Spei  from  the  temple  of  Hope ;  the  Archemorii 
from  the  forum ofthat  name;  and  the  i£mi7ianuj  from 
^oaries  of  that  name.  The  YIIL  region  had  twelve 
streets ,  of  which  we  know  the  names  of  five  onlj ,  the 
Nwnis  or  ^ia  Nova ,  the  street  that  ran  from  the  nor- 
thern angle  of  the  Forum  towards  the  Yelabrum  (a) ; 
the  VnguefUarius  Minor  and  Tuscus^  one  a  continua- 
don  of  the  other ,  which  ran  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Yelabmm  ;  the  lAgurwn  or  rather  Jugarius  ,  which 
tan  from  the  western  angle  of  the  Forum ;  and  the  Bu^ 
ktlaritis  IfoimSj which  maj  ha?e.tahen  it's  name  from 
the  region  called  ad  Capita  Bubula^  mentioned  bj  Sue- 
tonius in  his  Life  of  Augustus.  The  IX.  region  was  the 
largest  in  Rome;  but  of  its  streets,  which  according  to 
Yictor  amounted  to  thirtj  and  according  to  the  Notitia 
to  thirty -fife^  we  know  not  the  name  of  even  one.  The  X. 
region  had  six  streets,  which  are  thus  mentioned  on 
the  pedestal  of  Adrian  in  the  Capitol ,  and  bj  Victor  , 
Padi^  Curiarum ,  Foriunae  Bespicientis^  Salaiarisy 
Jpollmis ,  and  Hujusce  Dieu  The  Curiarum  took  its 
name  from  the  Curiae  Veteres  on  the  Palatine  (5) ;  the 
dpollinis  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Orti  Far*- 
neuani ;  and  that  ot  Hujusce  Diei  from  the  temple  of 

W  See  Vol  a.  p.  ii5.  (6)  See  Vol.  i.  p.  5G. 
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Fortune  80  called ,  buill  bj  Gatulus  oo  the  northern 
angle  of  the  Palatine.  The  XL  region  reckoned  eight 
streets^  called  Consinius  from  the  temple  of^Guisas, 
Proserpinae  Cereru  from  the  temple  of  Proserpine 
and  Ceres,  now  the  church  of  S.  Uaria  in  G>smedin, 
ji^ei  from  the  Argiletum  along  the  bank  of  the  Ti- 
ber, Piscarius  from  the  proximitjp  of  the  forum  Pis^ 
cariwn  near  S*  Eligio  de^ Ferrari,  Parcarwn^  Pe* 
neris  from  the  temple  of  Venus  near  the  Circus  Ua- 
ximus ,  and  the  Saneius,  The  XIL  region  had  twelve 
streets )  Fenerisy  Almae^  Piscinae  Publicacj  Dianae^ 
Ceios ,  Triarii  ,  Signi  Salienifs ,  loici  Tecii ,  For^ 
tunae  Mammosae  ,  tolaJUi  Pa^toris ,  Portae  Budus^ 
ctdunae  ,  Portae  Nae^iae ,  and  Ficioris.  That  of  the 
Piscina  Publica  waa  so  called  from  the  public  bathing 
pond  of  that  name  under  the  church  of  S«  Balbina,  and 
was  no  doubt  in  that  Ticinitj;  that  ot  Fartunae  Mam* 
mosae  took  its  name  from  a  statue  of  that  deitj  ;  and 
those  of  the  Portae  Ruduscuhnae  and  Naeviae  were 
so  called  from  the  citj  gates  of  those  i^mes,  one  under 
S.  Balbina  and  the  other  between  it  and  &  Sabba  ^  as 
we  have  alreadj  seen  (a).  The  XIU.  region  contained 
seventeen  streets ,  which  are  thus  inscribed  on  the  Ca« 
pitoline  pedestal ,  Fidii ,  FmmeMariuSy  Trium.  Via* 
rum  y  Ceiseii ,  FaUrUy  Laci  miliarii  ,  FoHunati^ 
Capitis  Canieriy  Trium  Alitum^  Na9U&f  lareti  JCf- 
noris  ,  drmUufitriy  Columnae  ligneae  f  Materiarius  , 
Mundiciei  ,  Loreii  majoris  and  Fortunae  Duhiae. 
jkmongst  these  we  knoir.  the  etjmoLogy  of  four  onlj, 
and  their  localities  bj  approximation,  that  is  the  £0- 
reii  d^oris  and  Loreti  Majoris  ^  which  took  their 
names  from  the  laurel  (prove  which,  according  to  D&qdj-^ 

(«),S€e  Vol.  1.  p.  sG^ 
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iias(«)  and  Plinj  (3),  crowned  the  Aventine,  which  no 
Imger  existed  in  Yarro'^s  time,  but  which  gave  Us  name 
(•a  street  contenninous  with  that  of  the  Armilustrum^ 
m  we  learn  from  Yarro  and  from  Plutarch  in  his  Life 
oCBomnlas,  the  former  of  whom  sajs  that  Tatius  was 
hniied  in  the  Loretum^  and  the  latter  in  the  Armilu- 
stnia  J  which  was  an  area  on  the  A?e6tine  so  called , 
Kcoiding  to  Yarro,  because  there  the  Salii  lustrabant 
ermis  on  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  Tatius ,  bj  cele- 
brating a  sort  of  Pjrrbic  dance  with  the  sacred  shields 
on  the  19th  of  October,  as  appears  from  the  calendars. 
Knowing  then  as  we  do  that  the  Loretum  and  Armilu- 
stnun  were  conterminous,  the  inscription  found  in 
the  XYL  centurj  near  the  church  of  S.  Alessio ,  men- 
tioned bj  Fanno  and  Nardini  and  recording  the  street 
called  Armilttstrum ,  informs  us  that  .the  three  above 
mentioned  streets  were  near  that  church.  The  street  of 
Fortona  Dubbia  borrowed  its  name  from  the  temple  of 
that  deitj  ,  which  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber , 
opposite  that  of  Fortis  Fortuna ,  situate  near  the  ca- 
pella  of  the  Madonna  del  Biposo  outside  the  porta  For- 
tese  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Dub- 
bia stood  in  the  last  Tinejrard  within  the  walls ,  to  the 
left  of  the  river.  The  XI Y.  or  Transtiberim  region  had 
nnmerons  streets,  the  names  of  twentj-two  of  which  are 
preaerred  on  the  Gapitoline  pedestal  and  in  the  cata- 
logne  of  Yictor  ,  that  is  those  called  Censoris  ,  Gc 
minij  Rosiraiae^  Longi  Aquilae^  Statuae  Siccianae^ 
Quadratic  Racilianus  minor ^  RacUianus  major^  Ja^ 
niculensis ,  Rruiianus  ,  Larum  Ruralium  ,  Statuae 
F'alerianae ,  Salutaris ,  Paulli  ,  Sexti  Luceii ,  Simi 
Publici ,  Patratilli ,  Laci  Restituti  ,  Saufei ,  Sergii , 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c.  4S.  (h)  Lib.  XV.  c.  ull. 
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P/o/iJand  Tibennus.  Of  all  these  we  know  but  the  di- 
rection of  the  Janiculensis  and  Tiberinus ,  the  former 
of  which  took  its  name  from  the  old  gate  of  the  Jaoi* 
culum,  and  ran  from  S.  G)simato  towards  that  gate^  and 
the  latter  from  the  Tiber ,  corresponding  with  the  mo- 
dern Tia  della  Lungara.  The  other  streets  of  this  region 
take  tiieir  names  for  the  most  part  from  indi?idoals  , 
and  amongst  them  the  Racilianus  major  and  minor 
seem  to  relate  to  Racilia  the  wife  of  Cincinnatus,  whose 
farm,  as  we  have  ialreadj  seen,  was  situate  opposite  the 
Mavatia,  that  is  a  little  bejond  the  modern  Arsenal,  to 
the  right  outside  the  Porta  Portese  (a). 

CHAR  XTII. 

4  WAU  OVn  TU  PALAimi. 

Having  thus  premised,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  such 
general  notions  as  maj  be  useful  to  those  wlio  are  un« 
familiar  with  such  topics ,  and  which  are  to  be  perused 
irather  in  the  closet  or  the  carriage,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  descriptive  part  of  this  division  of  our  labours,  be* 
ginnibg  with  a  walk  over  the  Palatine,  the  nurserj  of 
infant  Booie  and  the  residence  of  imperial  grandeur. 
We  have  alreadj  given  the  etjmologj  of  the  name  Pa- 
latine (d),  the  geological  features  of  the  hill  (c),  and 
its  bistorj  as  the  site  of  the  Rome  of  Romulus  (J);  ttid 
our  present  purpose  is  to  notice  its  altered  condition 
and  past  recollections  as  we  range  through  the  ruins 
scattered  t)ver  its  wide  expanse.  The  hill  is  now  portio* 
necl  out  into  gardens  and  viuejrards ,  among  which  the 

(«)  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  lao.      {h)  Vol.  i.  p,  92.        {cj  Vol.  i,  p.  95. 
(tf;  Vol.  I.  p  '  5. 
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groands  of  the  Orti  Fam^i  occopj  tlie  whole  north- 
western side,  the  tilla  Mills,  the  centre ,  adjoining  the 
Orti  Famesiani ,  and  the  convent  of  S.  BonaTcntore  5 
the  Tigoa  di  S.  Sebastiano ,  the  orto  di  Roncioni  and 
the  yigna  del  Gollegio  Inglese  etc.  the  south-eastern? 
soatb  and  sootb-westem  sides.  In  each  of  these  localites 
«e  shall  find  rains  and  recollections  to  interest  us,  com- 
mencing with  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  the.entrance  to  which 
is  directlj  opposite  the  basilic  of  G>nstantine,  and  meets 
us  to  the  right  as  we  adyance  from  the  church  of  S.  Ha* 
ria  Liberatrice  towards  the  arch  of  Titus. 

The  Gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  XYI.  century  Entrance 
hj  order  of  Paul  III;  the  ascent  to  its  casino  was  deco-  |J1^L%/^ 
rated  with  fountains  and  statues;  and  within  its  walls 
the  Arcadian  Academy  held  its  meetings  in  the  time  of 
ihat  Pontiff.  In  the  XVIII.  century  the  male  branch  of 
the  Famese  familj  became  extinct,  and  the  Orti  de- 
scended to  Elizabeth  Famese,  qUeen  of  Spain,  and  thus 
became  the  property  of  the  Bourbons  of  If aples ,  who 
transferred  their  artistic  treasures  to  Naples ,  and  suf- 
ferred  the  yilla  to  fall  into  decay,  insomuch  that  in  the 
extent  of  the  ruins  of  all  ages  that  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  the  hill  the  destruction  of  the  casino  is  the  most  com- 
plete. This  its  entrance  was  erected  by  Yignola;  and  as 
we  enter  we  observe  two  rudely  sculptured  pedestals,  dis- 
covered near  the  arch  of  Severus  in  the  forum  A.  D. 
1527  (a).  That  to  the  right  is  oblong,  and  therefore 
sustained  an  equestrian  statue,  erected,  as  its  inscription 
records,  to  Constantius^  son  of  Constantine,  by  Nersatius 
Cerealis,  praefect  of  Rome,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Haxentius  A.  D.  35^' 


(4  Grulerp.  9 Ho. 
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BBsmrroRi .  vrbis  .  roma^  adqvb  orb. 

BT  .  BXTINGTORI  .  PBSTIPBRAB  .  TTRANIOOIS 
D.N.FL.IYIm  CONSTANTIO.  VICTORI.  AC  TRIVM[FATORI 

SEMPER  .  AVGYSTQ 
KBRATIVS  .  CERB.  LIS  .V .  C.  PRAEPHCTVS  ?RBI 
VICB  SACRA  IVDIGAKS .  D.  N.  M.  Q?B  BITS. 
Tbe  pedestal  to  the  left  sostained  a  column  and  pre- 
sents in  front  two  Victories  bearing  a  shield  on  whicb 
is  the  inscription, 

GAESARYM 

DECENNALIA 
FELICITER 

The  decennial  tows  allude  to  a  practice  introduced  by 
the  craftj  dissimnlation  of  Aogustua,  who ,  to.  remove 
all  suspicion  of  his  aapif  ing  to;  monarch  j,  profeai^d  to 
accept  the  supreme  autbqrity  for  a  t^rip  of  ten  jears, 
after  which  he  consepted  to  resume  it  for  successive 
periods  of  ten  years  to  the  end  of  life,  an  emptj  and 
delusive  form  observed  bj  his  successors  (a).  The  per- 
sons alluded  tp  are  probablj  Gqnstans  and  Galerius,  who. 
continued  Caesars  until  A.  D*  305,  for  the  pedestal  was 
certain\j  erected  to  Pagan  Caesars^  On  the  left  side  of 
the  pedestal  both  are  seen  attended  bj  soldiery  bea- 
ring standards;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  sacrifice 
of  oxen.  The  viotim  is  led  bj  the  servant,  popOif  whose 
office  it  was  to  take  its.  life:  he  is  naked  to  the  waist 
and  bears  his  sacrificial  axe,  malleusi  and  around  his 
middle  is  a  short  covering.  The  sacrificer  appears  to^be  a 
magistrate,  and  is  crqwned  with  an^reath.  As  we  ascend 
hence  we  meet  an  ancient  hall,  which  was  restored;  and 
in  which  we  observe  the  nuclei  of  ancient  pedestals. 
Having  reached  the  platform  of  the  hill,  the  historj  of 


(«)  Dion.  lib.  UIL  c  if, 
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lAieh  embnoes  a  period  pf  3,300  yean,  that  is  from 
tke  csliiblisliiii^t  of  Eriinder  on  this  hill  13^0  jears 
ieftwe  the  Ghristiaii  era,  e?erj  step  we  tread  13  fraugfat  . 
vith  recollections.  We  stand  on  the  spot  where  Borne 
.  giew  into  gteatness  and  fell  into  deca j,  and  where  first 
dawned  the  light  of  that  freedom  and  civilization  which 
still  skds  its  brightness  thrti  the  world:  the  spot  which 
conpriaed  the  whole  of  the  Roma  Quadiata'  of  Rbmn- 
ius,  where  stood  the  hnmble  sheds  of  his  follqwers  and 
tiie  thatched  cottage  of  their  chief;  which ,  during  the 
BepoUicao  times ,  snutained  the  dwellings  of  her  ora- 
tocs,  her  philosophers ,  her  heroa ,  a^d  the  temples  of 
her  gods,  and,  during  the  empire,  waa  fonnd  too  eir- 
cnmscribed  for  the  residence  of  onel  individnal,  and  is 
now  covered  with  the  wide  spread  rutins  of  that  niagni* 
ficent  edifice  whicU'was  the  ahod^  of  her  tjrants,  and 
the  tomb  of  h^r  Uberties,*  As  we  cisnnot  ^call  np  some 
mightj  spirit  from,  the  dead^^  t«t  conidqct  te  through 
them ,  and  n  their  shapeless.  maMea  are  ^nsnflficient  to 
people  them  with  remembrances,  we  must  be  satisfied  to 
explore  the  sncc^sive  gexteratioiv  of  buildings  in  the 
11^  shed  on  them  bj  topography  and  history.  Even  in 
the  mjstery  that  involves  their  duration  end  their  fate, 
there  is  soeiething  that  powerfully  addresses  itself  to 
the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

Among  the  mos|  cdiehn^ted  temples  ereeted  on  the  Templet 
Paktine  doring^  the  Bepnblie  was  that  of  Gybele,  con*  ]^^9^^'® 
secrated,  A.  D*  C  561,  by  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who,  Sosplta: 
en  that  occuym,  gave  the  first  Btegalesian  games  in  snbstroc* 
honoor  of  the  Great,  Uirfohi^  Mother  of  the  gods ,  as  (h^°^^^ 
we  read  in  Livy  (a).  The  temple  was  circular  and  sur-  riaj  palaor; 
mounted  bf  a  thdus  or  cupohi,  as  i^  learn  from  Martial:  3^^^''^ 

M  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  S6. 
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Bi  O^les  picto  siat  corjrbante  tholus  {a). 
k  was  rebuilt  bj  Atigastus,  as  Ovid  informs  as  (by  and 
as  is  attested  bj  the  Ancjran  marble:  Aedem  Matris 
'Magnae  in  palmtiojeei^  and  we  learn  from  Zostmas 
that  it  continued  to  exist  until  the  extinction  of  paga- 
nism (c).  That  pagan  historian  relates  that  Serena,  niece 
of  Theodosius  L,  and  wife  of  his  general  Stilicho,  en- 
tered the  temple  A.  D.  39d,  seized  a  yalnable  necklace 
that  adorned  the  neck  of  the  goddess  and  placed  it  on 
her  own,  forcibly  expelling  from  the  temple  an  aged 
Teatal,  the  guardian  of  the  statue,  who  reproached  her 
with  the  sacrilege.  The  statue  was  of  silver,  ^  we  learn 
from  Prudentiuss  dausus  argenio  sedet  (d)i  and  in  its 
mouth  was  inserted  the  black  concical  aerolith  or  heaven- 
fidlen  stone  brought  from  Pessinus  during  the  second 
Punie  war  A.  U.  C  5i8,  when  the  prophecj  of  the 
•Sibylline  booka  declared  that  the  foreign  invaders  oC 
Italy  should  be  driven  out  of  it,  if  Gjbele  were  brought 
to  Rome  from  Pessinus  in  Phrjgia  (e).  The  stone  was 
conveyed  yearly  on  the  37th  of  March  together  with 
the  sacred  utensils  to  be  washed  at  the  confluence  off 
the  Almon  and  Tiber  (/);  and  the  procession  was  ac- 
companied with  the  licentious  uproar  and  lascivious 
gesticulations  of  the  mutilated  CSorybantes  or  priests  of 
the  enamoured  of  Atys,  and  was  attended  by  Julian  the 
apostate  A.  D.  363,  as  we  learn  from  his  secretary  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (g).  That  the  temple  stood  on  the 
skirt  of  the  Palatine  by  which  we  entered  is  clear  from 
Martial,  who,  sending  from  the  Argiletum,  whidi  ran 
along  the  Tiber  between  the  ponta  Quattro  Capi  and 


(a)  Lib.  I  ep.  71.  (&)  Fut.  lib.  I?,  t.  S45.  (<9  Lib.  V.  e.  SS. 
(4)  Pcriiteph.  Hjnin.Y.v.  1S4.  (e)  Lib  XXIX.  c.  14.  (/)  Ofid.  Fast 
lib.  IV.  T.  317.  Martial  lib.  III.  ep.  47.  Ig)  Lib.  XXOL 
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die  poDte  Botto,  to  hh  friend  Procolus  the  first  bMk 
of  bis  epigrams,  indiealdf  in  the  book  itself  the  route 
»  passing  bj  the  Foram,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Nero,  which  stood  where  noir  stands  the 
temple  of  Tenas  sod  Borne,  hating  to  its  right,  on 
the  ^rt  of  the  Palatine,  the  temples  of  Bacohns  and 
CjUe,  which  must  therefore  have  stood  between  the 
cboreh  of  &  Maria  Liberatrice  alld  the  via  di  S»  Bob9p> 
Teotora  near  the  arch  of  Titos  (a).  The  sis^  aiid  form 
of  the  aerolith  are  thus  described  bj  ▲mobius:  ^^Lapis 
qaidam  non  magnus,  ferri  roanu  hominia  sine  oUa  im- 
presaione  qui  posset ,  ooloris  furti  atfOe  atiiy  angnlis 
piomiaentibus  inaeqnalis,  et  quern  hodie  ipso  illo  fide*- 
mos  in  signo,  oris  loco  positum,  indolatametasperum^ 
et  simulacro  (aciem  minus  expressam  simulatione  prae* 
bentem'^  (2).  A  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  the  tempU 
of  Cjbele  makes  known  to  oa  thai  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita^  built  by  Augustus,  for  Qrid  plaeeaihem 
IS  to  one  another: 

mensis  Phrygiae  coniermina  Mmiri 
Sospita  deluiris  diciiur  mucta  novis  (c);  * 
as  does  also  the  GatalogueofYictor:JSi/e#ifa/mIleimi^ 
hMiic  Juit  conitrminisM  dtluhrum  Sojpiiae  Junonis* 
AdTancing  towards  the  north^eaatem  extremity  of  ibe 
bill  we  meet  numerous  substructions  of  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars ,  the  obscurity  and  irregularity  of  which , 
as  weli  as  of  those  over  the  Goria  and  temple  of  Yesta^ 
aie  accounted  for  by  the  (act  of  the  walls  hanog  be^^* 
long^  to  soccessive  edifices,  partially  left  standing  to 
iaeilitate  the  extension  of  the  Imperial  palfice^  and  con- 
verted into  cellars  and  cisterns,  all  faced  with  blocks  of 

(«)  MCTtial.lib.I.ep.  71.  (£)  A4f.  Qeat  lib.  TO.  p.t^.  <«)  Fisi. 
lib.  U.  ?.  SS. 
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inarUe  so  as  to  hide  the  deformitj.  The  sobslractioii 
under  which  ire  pas*  haderidently  two  stories  on  tb« 
side  towards  the  tediple  of  Antdninos  and  Faustina.  A 
minute  examination  of  theses  Iruins  has  led  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  ftoman  antiquaries  to  recognise  in 
them  Am  additions  made  hj  Nero  to  the  constructions 
of-  Caligula  {a^  l^his  point  o(  the  iull,  opposite  the  via 
Saesa,  was  called  the  Yeiia,  as  we  hare  already  seen  (5); 
and  on  it  stood  the  hoUae  of  Tiillus  fiostilius ,  third 
king  of  Bonie.(6),  destroyed  #ith  him  hj  lightning,  ad 
we  read  in  SolinuS.  FestuS  metitidns  a  temple  on  the 
Velia)  saceed  to  Prispus  iinde^  the  name  of  Hulinas 
TitinittS,  which  waS  takeii  down  in  the  time  of  Augoa* 
tus ,  and  was  succeeded  bj  the  house  and  baths  of  Gne- 
ius  PomkiusCfalvinuS,  o<msul  for  the  second  tine  A* 
U.  CL  7U  (dy  Cicero  (e),  Diodyiios  (fyj  Urj  (g)  and 
Plutarch  (h)  concur  in  ralating  that  Publicola^  the  friend 
of  Brutus  and  fiiTOurite  of  the  people,  had  his  house  on 
the  Yelia,  the  elerated  position  of  wbtcb  oii  the  very 
site  of  the  house  of  TuUus  n>stiiiu»  led  the  people  to 
suspect  him  of  aspiring  to  royalty ,  on  which  account 
be  took  it  down  and  erected  it  at  the  foot  of  tbe*hill, 
called  the  Subrelia,  near  the  chuirch  of  S.  Maria  Libe«> 
ratrke,  where  tiie  .ho^we  of  the  Valerii  also  stood.  The 
iniquitous  sentenoift  of  Appius,  the  Dec^mtir,  and  th^ 
affecting  scene  of  the  death  of  Virginia  took  place  in 
the  Yulcailal,  oi"  area  sacred  to  Vulcan,  situate  between 
this  point  and  the  templ<!^  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
in  iMch  the  Becemtir  held  his  tribunal,  as  we  read  in 
Dionysius  (»)•  Adtanising  towards  the  temple  of  Vesta 

(a)  See  Nibby  VoL  it.  p.  S75iqq.  (i)  Vol.  t.  p.  9!  (c)  Cicero  d^ 
Republiea  lib.  IL  c  Si.  {dj  Dion.  lib.  XLIII.  e.  4«.  (e)  De  Repob^ 
fih  IL  c.  Si.  (/)  Ub.  ?.  c.  19.  (^  Ub-U.  c  5i.  (A)  Vit.  PoplieolS 
a.  10.  li)  Lib.  Yll.  c  7.  XI.  $g. 
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we  abierTe  lo  oar  left  the  sulMtruciions  of  the  enlarge-^ 
neat  of  Caligula)  who,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  ^  conti* 
nucd  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  from  the  western  extre- 
mity oC  the  hill  b  the  Yelia,  and  conneieted  the  Palatine 
with  the  Capitol  hy  isieans  of  a  bridge  ,  which  pssed 
oter  the  lemple  of  Augustus  near  the  foiiim:  suptrt^n^ 
pitm  tUnd  Aiigustip4hi^  transmiss6  (a).  Clabdiiis  took 
dora  the  additions  made  bj  Caligula  outside  the  limits 
ef  the  Palatine,  and  reduced  the  imperial  residence  to 
the  houses  of  Augustus,  Tiberiis  and  Caligula.  The  sik 
chambers  which  we  meet  here  to  our  left  present  exter-^ 
aally  wstiges  of  pillairs,  a  proof  that  they  had  a  portico 
in  front.  They  were  sliut  up  by  the  cimstrucUons  of 
Hero,  built  up  against  them;  and  one  of  them^  which  fire 
oliserTe  darkened  by  smoke,  had  been  a  resei^vbir.  Gali^ 
gula  was  killed  by  his  ser?aat  Chaereas  on  the  2^th  of 
January  A.  D.  ki'^iA  a  narrow  corridor  of  his  house. 
To  our  right  opposite  the  reservoir  is  the  rear  of  the 
senate-bouse;  and  between  it  and  the  church  of  &  Teo-* 
doro  was  the  Lupercal;  which  Dionysiiis  isays  had  been 
originally  a  vast  caTe  in  the  side  of  the  hill  ^  covered 
with  opaque  trees,  in  which  the  Arcadians  under  Evan* 
der  erected  an  altar  and  celebrated  their  natioiial  rites; 
as  was  the  case  iti  his  day;  but  of  the  Lupercai  and  its 
locality  we  shall  treat  merif  particularly  when  describing 
the  Boman  forum  (£)«  At  its  mouth  stood  the  Ficus 
Buminalis,  befaeath  which  Faustulus  was  said  to  have 
firand  the  wolf  suckling  the  twin-brothers.  The  cave 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (c),and  also  in  the  Y* 
century  {ft)\  but  \i  has  since  been  choked  up  with  ruins. 
The  temple  of  Augustus  y  which  stood  on  the  skirt  of 

. '  '  ,  < 
M  1^  Cslig.  c.  as.  (b)  lib.  I.  s.  Ui  79.  (c)  Ibid,  (d)  Vitibh 
Uri  tbe  Hotitls: 
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tbe  hill  next  the  fonim.  was  decreed  to  him  bj  the  Se« 
nate,  and  built  bj  Li?ia  and  Tiberius  after  his  death 
A.  U.  C  7679  that  is  A.  D.  lii,  and  in  it  was  erected  a 
golden  statue  to  the  founder  of  the  empire  (a).  Tibe- 
rius placed  in  it  a  painting  of  Hjaeinth  bj  Nicias,  which 
Augustus  had  brought  with  him  from  Egjpt,  and  which 
be  highlj  esteemed  (6).  The  temple  was  dedicated  by 
Caligula  A.  D.  37:  Dion  records  the  sumptuous  feasts 
given  bj  him  on  the  occasion^  and  adds  that  Claudius 
erected  therein  a  statue  to  his  grand  mother  the  deified 
Livia  (ey  The  temple  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Plin j  {d)^ 
and  was  rebuilt  bj  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  know  from 
his  medals,  on  which  it  appears  with  eight  columns  ia 
front,  and  was  consecrated  to  all  the  Caesars  under  the 
name  of  Aedes  Caesamm  (e). 

The  palace  ofNuma  adjoined  the  temple  of  Vesta,  now 
tlie  church  of  S.  Theodore ,  between  which  and  the  ae« 
nate-house  was  the  lake  Juiurna,  famous  for  the  appari- 
tion there  of  Castor  and  Pollux  after  the  battle  of  hke 
Regillus  (/),  Adjoining  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  the 
garden  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  in  which  were  found  se* 
yeral  inscriptions  relating  to  them  and  recorded  bj  Gru- 
ter  (g')*  Dionjsius  records  the  existence  of  a  temple  of 
Victory  built  bj  Evander  on  the  point  of  the  hill  over 
the  Lupercal,  in  which  anniTersary  sacrifices  continued 
to  be  offered  in  his  daj  (A).  The  temple  was  rebuilt  bj 
the  Curule  £dile  Lucius  Posthumius  A*  U.  C  £58  ^ 
and  gave  the  name  of  Qivus  Victoriae  to  the  ascent 
which  commences  at  the  arch  of  Titus ,  as  may  still  be 


(a)  Dion  lib.  LXI.  e.  46.    [b)    Plin.  lib.  XXX?.  c  11.  $•  40. 
(dj  Lib.  UX.  c.  It.  LX.  c  5.  (4  Plia.  lib.  XII.  e.  19,  J.  4a.  (e)  Soe* 
ton;  Til.  6alb.e.  a.   (/)   Diooytius  Kb.  VI.  a.  iS.    (ffj  p.  Sag  sqq. 
(&}  Ub.  I.  e.  Sa. 
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seea  on  ihe  Gapitolioe  plan  (a).  Kear  ike  temple  Mar* 
cos  Porcius  Gato  erected  an  aedicula  to  Yirgin  Yictorj 
A,  0.  a  559  (i). 

We  have  noir  reached  the  point  oyer  the  Yelabrum*  The 
Tlie  a^fijems  ^dlieml.tltet:  Bovliilas  hurled  a  jayelin  ^^f/^^^'^f 
ftom  mouat  Ay?Q;lme  to  Ais  point  Wth  sncbiqrce.tbat  Romuluii, 
no  human  effort  cpjuJd..ex4f:apt  it  from -.the  :«oi^ift  which  ^^  ^^^' 
it  sabsecpientl  J  took  root  and  bloomed.  It  waa  enclosed 
vith  a  wall  and  called  the  corneUtree  of  Romulus^  cor- 
mu  BotniiUi  and  Suetonius  informs  us  that  it  perished 
in  ooD9equencet:€il  the  injur j  done  to  its  roots  bj  an 
adfoining  flight  of  steps  erected  hj  order  of  Caligula  (c). 
Rear  il  stood  the  thatched  cottage  of  Romulus,  immedia- 
telj  oTer  the  descent  to.  the  Circus  Maximus  near  the 
church  of  S«  Anastasia ,  a  localit j  irhich  Plutarch  (d) 
and  Dionjsius  (e)  enable  us  to  fir  with  certainty :  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  as  he  himself  records, 
hgTingbeen  kept  up  hj  analogous  repairs  (/)•  The  gram- 
marian Solinus,  who  liyed  at  the  close  of  the,  first  oen« 
tofy  of  our  era,  calls  it  tugurium  FaustUli^  the  hot  of 
Faustnlus,  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  no  longer  existed  in 
his  day:  ^Ea  (Roma  Quadrate)  incipit  a  sjWa  quae  est 
in  area  ApoUinis  et  ad  supercilinm  scalarum  Gaci  habet 
lerminom ,  ubi  tugurium  fuii  Faustuli.  Ibi  Romulus 
mansilayit  {g)i^'*  it  is  hence  supposed  to  hare  perished 
in  the  Neronian  conflagration ;  but  as  we  find  it  again 
mentioned  by  Yictor  and  the  Notitia  as  ecisting  in  the 
y.  oentnry,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  wa  rebuilt  on 
its  original  site  andafler  its  primitive  plan.  The  scalae 
Caei  mentioned  by  Solinus  must  have  been  the  steps 
constructed  by  order  of  Caligula ,  to  which  he  gave  that 

M  ^-  lib*  X.  e.  S5.  (k)  Liv.  lib.  XXIX.  e.  iS.  (£)  Tit  Calig. 
(4  Vit.  Rom.  c.  ao  (e)  lib.  I.  &  79.  (f)  Ibid,  {g}  c.  a. ).  18. 
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name  probablj  from  some  representatioa  of  Gacus  id 
their  locaiitj*  Tatius  dwelt  on  the  Capitol,  and  his  place 
of  residence  Is  oflen  confounded  wilh  that  of  Romulus; 
but  Plutarch  expreaslf  mentions  that  thej  resided  on 
these  different  hills:  Sbttc  8s  Totriog  fuv,  M0U  Wif  b  xiQq 

0ft0U;KQtX«SOB(f)9it  (a).Th€  X0^«xn}ff  of  Plutarch  are  the 
same  as  the  Soalae  Caci  of  Solinus ,  for  he  sajs  that  they 
led  down  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Circus  Haximus;  and 
the  words  are  incorrectly  translated  hj  modern  topo^a- 
phers,  gradiis  Pnlchri  Jditoris^  for  OQCPK  means  more 
properlj  what  the  Italians  call  ripa,  rupes,  a  rapid  de- 
scent. Near  it  sftood  the  temple  of  Jiipiter  Stator^  vowed 
bj  Bomnlos  to  arrest  the  flight  of  his  retreating  soU 
dierj  {b)^  and  erected  bj  the  Consul  Marcus  Attilius, 
Regulus  A.  U.  C.  /iSS,  after  a  dangerous  attack  made  b  j 
the  Samnites  on  his  wavering  troops  (c)«  Plutarch  says 
that  in  this  temple^  as  the  nearest  to  his  house,  Cicero 
convened  the  Senate  at  an  early  hour  on  having  disco- 
vered the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  (ii).  Livy  expressly  in- 
forms us  that  near  the  temple  stood  the  house  of  Tar- 
quinius  Prisciis,  and  that  from  its  windows  his  wife  Ta- 
naquil  harangiied  the  people  on  6ccaiKon  of  her  husband 
having  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  assassins  sent  by 
the  sons  of  Anciis  Martins  (e).  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  and  lihe  house  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  must  have 
stood  on  the  skirt  of  the  hill  opposite  the  Janus  Qua* 
drifrons,  for  I>ionjsius  informs  us  that  the  temple  stood 
at  the  porta  Mugonia  or  vetus  porta  Palatii  of  Livy  ^ 
situate  to  the  left  of  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia  {J)i  PIa« 
tarch  places  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  via  nova, 

{a)  Vit.Boni.c.9o.  fft)  Liv.  lib.  I.  e.  is*  (^  Liv.lih«X;c.56|Sj^ 
{di  Vit  Cicer.  c.  16.  (e)  Lib,  I.  c.  41.  (/)  Lib*  lli  c.  1. 


%bidi  ran  under  the  palatine  from  the  Circas  Haiimui 
Id  the  forum,  thai  is  from  the  church  of  iS.  Anastasia  to 
liialof  &  Theodore  (a):  lAvj  assigns  the  same  locality 
to  the  house  and  temple^  and  sajs  that  the  windows 
from  which  Tanaqail  spoke  looked  towards  the  Tia  nova, 
perfanuiras  in  no^am  iniun  ^er^as  populum  Tana^ 
fnl  aUoquitur  (6):  Orid  saja  that  the  temple  stood  oit 
At  decliTilj  of  the  hiU: 
Ten^pus idem Siator  aedishahet^ ptani Honudus  olim 

Ante  palaiini  c(>hdiJit  orajugi  (c)  \ 
and  sending  his  book  to  Angustiis  he  places  the  temple 
at  the  pnmitiTe  gate  of  Bomolas  aMadj  mentioned  : 
bide  petens  dedciram  ^  pbrta  Bit  ^  ait  ^  ista  palatU  } 
JBe  siator^  hoc  prinunn  condiia  Roma  loco  est  (d) ; 
Appian  places  it  neat  the  fioman  forum « (e)  j  and  these 
eomhined  testimonies  unite  in  fixing  the  lecalities  of 
the  house  and  temple  ^  as  we  said ,  on  the  skirt  of  the 
hill  opposite  the  Janoa  Qaadrifirons.  The  augnraioriung 
or  edifioe  in  which  auguries  #etfe  taken^  mentioned  by 
Victor,  most  have  esisled  near  this  localitj.  According 
to  the  Pagan  rilnal  it  always  stood  to  the  right  of  the 
mjnl  reaidence ;  and  as  thie  ritual  obserrance  also  re- 
quired that  thoangnr  should  look  towards  tbfe  touth  in 
ocdar  to  have  the  east  to  his  left  and  the  west  to  bis 
rigjbt^lhe  ailgutatorinm  must  have  sto6d  near  thto  north 
weston  angle  of  the  hill  ^  augurj  haying  been  institu- 
ted hj  BoaauluA  and  the  collie  of  augurs  by  Numa.  An 
tttsciiption  recorded  by  Grllter  infotms  us  Ih^t  it  fell 
in  the  ihne  of  Adrian  and  #as  rebuilt  by  him  A.  D.  437^ 
the  year  he  fore  he  died.  Kuma  institute^  the  college  of 
the  Saiii^  consist&ig  of  twelve  chosen  petrioiaU  youths^ 

M  TtL  Cissr.  e.  i6.  (b)  Lib.  i.  e.  4t.  (c)  Fstt  Lib.  tt  v.  791. 
Hf  TrliL  Jib.  UL  ekg.  i.  (t)  Ciiil  Wsr  B.  U.  0.  it. 
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who  were  called  Sidii  Palatini  because  residing  on  the 
Palatine  {a) ;  but  bistorj  does  not  enable  us  to  saj  on 
what  part  of  the  Palatine.  Dionjsius  describes  their 
Testuse^  eonsiBting  of  cinetares  of  bronze  ^  painted  tu* 
nics^  purple  robes  called  trabeae^ conical  caps^swords^ 
and  shields  called  ancili  because  resembling  that  which 
fell  from  beaven  on  the  palace  of  If  uma ,  objects  pre- 
served in  a  hall  called  the  Sacrarium  Saliorum^  as  we 
learn  £roin  Valerius  Haximus,  who  sajs  that,  on  its 
taking  fire,  the  augural  wand  of  Bomulus  was  alone  sa- 
ved: ^  Pdssunt  et  ilia  miraonlomm  loco  poni ,  quod 
deusto  sacrario  Salidrum  nihil  in  eo  praeter  litnum  Bo- 
muli  integrum  rq^rtum  est  (b)  ^.  The  sacrarinm  was 
subsequently  divided  into  several  halls,  called  Uan^ 
siones  Saliorum  Palaiinorum ,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  preserved  bj  Hardini  (c).  The  house  of  the 
orator  Lucius  Grassus  stood  on  the  Palatine  hill  as  did 
also  that  of  CSatqlus  ,  who  defeated  the  Cimbri  and 
triumphed  with  Marius  A.  U*  G»  652 :  ^*  Grassus  orator 
fuitin  primis  nominis  Bomani:  domus  magnifice,  sed 
alquanto  praestantior  in  eedem  Palatio.  Quinti  Gatult 
qui  Cimbros  cum  Cajo  fflario  fiidit  {d)  ^\  Grassus  had 
adorned  the  atrium  of  his  house  with  six  columns  of 
GipoUino  marble,  each  twelve  feet  high,  the  first  mar- 
ble columns  brought  to  Bome,  A.  U.  C.  6G2,  whence 
Harcus  Brutus ,  father  of  the  slayer  of  Gaesar ,  reproa- 
cliing  Grassus  with  luxury,  calls  his  house  the  Palatine 
Yenus  (e).  After  the  death  of  the  orator  Grassus  bis 
house  was  inherited  by  one  Publius  Grassus  ,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Gicero  A.  D.  C  691.  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  that  Gicero,  before  he  became  Gonsul, 


(«)  Dionya.  lib.  11.  e.  70.  (^)  Ub.  1.  •  8.  $•  11.  (e)  Lib.  ?L  c  t? . 
(A  Plin.  Ub.  XTII.  0.  I.  M  n».  lib.  ZZXVL  c.  S. 
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Vaving  left  his  paternal  bouse  in  the  Cannae  to  his 
bradier  Qnintus^  went  to  life  on  the  Palatine ,  in  or- 
der to  be  nearer  the  Ibrum  and  readj  to  assist  his  clients, 
moDg  wbom  he  mentions  Crassas  and  Pompej ;  but 
dut  luiTiiig  been  raised  to  the  Consulship ,  wishing  to 
reside  in  a  house  better  suited  to  his  rank  he  purcha- 
sed that  of  Crassus  (a).  Cicero  himself  informs  us  in 
a  letter  to  Pablius  Cestius ,  that  he  paid  (or  it  three 
■jUions  five^hundred-thousand  sesterces,  that  is  87, 500 
Roman  crowns  or  about  20, 000/ :  ^^  Ego  tua  gratula- 
tione  conunotos  •  •  •  quod  de  Grasso  domum  emissem  , 
emi  cam  ipsam  domum  HS.  tricies  quinquies,  aliquaoto 
post  toam  gratulationem  (Jk)  '^\  He  adds  that  he  was  so 
laden  with  debt  that  he  would  gladlj  make  common 
cause  with  the  usurers  and  conspirators ;  but  that,  after 
his  conduct  towards  them  ,  alluding  to  his  suppression 
of  the  Gatilinarian  conspiracy  and  the  law  passed  against 
osorj,  thej  would  not  admit  him  amongst  them.  Aulus 
Gellius  mentions  the  sum  borrowed  bj  him  on  the  occa- 
sion from  Publius  SjUa,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Ga« 
tiline,  amounting  to  two  million  of  sesterces,  upwards 
of  10,000/;  and  also  the  attacks  made  on  Cicero  in  con* 
seqoenoe  bj  his  rivals  and  his  feeble  defence  (c).  This 
fint  house  of  Goero  was  burnt  bj  Clodius  and  his  sa- 
tellites A.  U*  C  695 ,  during  his  banishment ;  but  on 
his  return  from  exile  be  obtained  its  restoration  after 
his  orations  pro  domo  sua  and  de  Sarusp.  Re^.  (d). 
In  the  triumyiral  proscription  of  710,  that  is  43  jears 
belbre  the  Christian  era  ,  the  house  of  Gcero  was  con* 
fiscated,  and  sold  to  Lucius  Censorinus,  Consul  in  71 5^ 
as  we  learn  from  Yellejus ,  who  also  informs  us  that  it 

M  Vil.  Cieer.  &  8.     [b)  FsmiK  lib.  V.  ep.  6.     (c)  Noel.  Altic. 
tt.  JUJ.  c  IS*  (4)  Bp.  ad  Attic,  lib.  IV.  cp.  a.  S 
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was  sold  bj  CensoriQus  to  Titas  Statilius  Sisenna  Tau^ 
rus  9  consul  in  (be  reign  of  Tiberius  A.  D.  16.  lis  sub- 
sequent history  we  know  not ;  but  that  it  existed  and 
was  called  the  bouse  of  Cicero  \a  the  Y.  ceolurj  we 
know  from  Victor ,  who  nnoiber^  among  the  houses  of 
the  X*  region ,  Dqmuj^  Cicerowis.  Pli:^tarGh  enables  us 
to  fix  the  sit?  of  the  house  once  inhabited  bj  the  Q|<a«- 
tor,  Ifarratiog  the  manner  it\  which  the  coi^piracj  of  Ca- 
tiline had  heeq  dis.cQyered  he  sajs  that,  having  bad  some 
intimation  of  its  discQverj ,  Catilii^e  resolved  on  re- 
tiring into  l^truria,  where  Maqlius.  Iiad  coUected  an  armj 
in  bis.  support,  and  gave  qrders  to  Marcius  and  Cethe* 
gus  to  betake  themse^es  at  daj-break  to  the  house  of 
Cicero  ^nder  tl^e  pretext  of  saluting  but  for  the  purpose 
of  kilUng  him;  but  that  Fulvia,  an  illustrious  Boman 
matron,  having  learnt  their  intention,  hastened  in  the 
intervening  night  to  make  it  known  toCicero,  wl^o  there- 
fore refij^ed  them  admission ,  and ,  not  to  expose  bis 
life  bj  goi^g  ^o  ^he  forum,  coavened  tlie  Sei^ate  in  the 
adjoining  temple  of  Jt^pitei;^^  Stator  (a).  We  have  alrea- 
dy seea  that  that  temple  stood  on  the  skirt  of  the  hill 
opposite  the  Janns;and  the  house  of  Cicero  must  there«^ 
fore  have  stood  to.  the  left  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice.  That  it  had  been  built. on  the  skirt  of  the 
hill  we  learn  from,  C\cero  himself,  who  threatens  CIo- 
dius  with  the  intention  of  raising  his  house  so  high  as 
to  intercept  the  view  of  the  citj  ,  which  he  sought  to 
destroy :  ^  Tollam  altius  tectum ,  non  ut  ego  te  despi- 
citim,  sed  ne  tu  adspicias  urbem  eam,  quam  delere  vo- 
loisti  (b) ,  ^*  from  which  we  also  learn  that  the  house  of 
Clodius  stood  to  the  rear  of  Cicero'^s.  The  ruins  there-^ 
(ore  which  we  observe  on  the  skirt  of  the  hill  near  the 

(a)  Plutarch  Vit.  Cicer.  c,  t6.  {b)  Oral,  de  Harasp.  Re$;i.  c.  |5^ 
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flbarch  of  S.  Haria  Liberatrice  most  probabljr  belong^ 
to  the  house  of  the  prince  of  Roman  orators.  The  house 
ofQaintus  Gati|las ,  already  mentioned  ^  was  so  near 
tkatof  Qicero  that  its  porticq  ifas  (iiestrojed  bj  Clodius 
when  burning  the  house  of  that  great  man  (a).  The  por« 
tics  had  heer\  ettcle^oja  the  site  cCthe  house  of  Marcus 
Fulfias  Flaccos,  killed  with  Cajus  Gracchus  A.D.C.632* 
Cafoius  erected  a  temple  to  ^rtune  i^eaT  his  bouse  ^ 
which  he.  called  the  teinple  of  Fortuna  hufus  Diei^  be* 
eaose  erected  in  fuUilment  of  a  YOfr  made  by  him  on 
the  daj  of  iiiis  ticiory  oyer  the  Gtmbri  {b).  The  temple  , 
IS  we  saw,  g^ye  the  name  pf  Ticuit  hujusDiei  to  the 
adjoining  street  ooi  the  Pali^tine.  The  house  of  Qodius 
liad  been  the  celebrated  palace  of  Sci^urus,  from  whoni 
lie  purebased  it  for  \&  millions  800  thousand  sesterces, 
ttp!t\  to  nbout  80)  000/ :  '^  P.  Clpdius ,  quem  Milo.  oc« 
cidit,  HS«  ceqties  et  qniadragies  octies  domq  empta  ba« 
bitaym^ ,  quod  equidem  nqn  aecus  ac.  regun^  insauiam, 
miror  (c)«  ^  That  it  had  been  the  house  of  Seaurus  we 
leam  from  Asooiniua  in  1ms  commentary  on  the  frag« 
meats  of  the  <|ration  of  Cicero,  in  favour  of  Scaurus, 
when  accused  by  the  Sardians  of  extortion:  erat  domus 
Oodii  empta  de  Marco  Scauro  in  Palatio  j  and  we 
thus  find  how  erroneous  is  the  opinion,  which  places. 
the  bouse  of  Scaurus  on  the  Goeliau.  This  is  the  fa* 
aaofis.]Iarcos£milins  Scaurus,curule  aedile  A^U«G..692, 
wlao ,  as  we  saw  ,  gave  such  splendid  enterts^ina\ei\ts.  to 
tbe  people^  adorned  the  front  of  his.  teniporary  theatre 
vith  3000  statues ,  with  the  pictorial  ma^tei[pjeces  of 
Si<7on  purchased  by  him  y  and  with  360  columns  of 
liocttllaa  marble  or  porta  santa,  each  38  feet  long,  sub- 


(i4  Cicero  pro  dooao  c.  44.    {b)  Platareb ,  Life  of  Msriua  c.  t^ 
(c)  Pii&  lib.  XUYL  c.  tS. 
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flfiquendy  transferred  to  adorn  bis  liouse,  and  «rho  fhos 
ruined  bis  fortune.  Rear  the  bouse  of  Ctodius  stood  tlie 
homes  of  Milo  and  of  Sjlla,  nephew  to  the  Dictator  , 
as  we  learn  from  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (a),  in 
which  be  adds  that  Clodius  and  his  associates  sought  to 
sack  and  bum  it  (6),  The  house  of  Gajus  Octavius,  the 
lather  of  Augustus,  was  situate  on  that  part  of  the  Pa* 
latine  called  Jld  Capita  Buhda  from  the  bronze  ox  be- 
neath it  in  the  fornm  Boarium,  a  little  beyond  the  church 
of  S.  Anastasia ,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  ^  who  adds 
that  Augustus  was  bom  there  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber A*  U.  G  691 ,  and  that  the  room  in  which  he  was 
bom  was  couYcrted  into  a  shrine ,  and  shown  in  his 
day  (c).  We  also  learn  from  Snetonius  that  the  houses 
of  Hortensitts  and  Catiline  became  part  of  the  Domus 
Augustana  or  house  built  bj  Augustus,  some  chambers 
of  which  we  sbidl  see  in  the  villa  Mills  {d).  Nero  was 
born  in  his  paternal  house  on  (he  Palatine ,  as  we  read 
in  bis  Life  bj  Suelonius  (e);  and  tlie  house  served  as  s 
nucleus  to  that  built  bj  Tiberius  between  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  the  site  of  which  we  shall  see,  and  the  velabram, 
as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  is  on  the  elevated  part  of  the 
bill  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia  {f).  It  became 
the  favourite  residence  of  Antoninus  Pius ,  as  we  leara 
from  Capltolinus ,  who  relates  that  he  invited  from 
Chalets  in  Euboea  ApoUonius  to  the  domus  Tiberiana^ 
which  be  inhabited,  in  order  to  place  under  his  instruct- 
tion  his  adopted  son  Blarcus  Aureltns,  and  that  ApoU 
ionius ,  on  his  arrival  in  Rome ,  sent  to  saj  that  the 
pupil  should  wait  on  the  roaster  not  the  master  on  the 
pupil,  to  whichAntoninus  Pius,  good-humouredlj  replied 

[a]  Plin.  lib.  XXXIV.  e.  7.  XXXY.  e.  11.  XXXfl.  e.  9«  >S. 

Ih)  Lib.  IV.  ep.  5.    (c)  Vit.  Aug.  c.  5.     (41  Vi*  Aug.  (c).  7a,    «  c.  5r 
(/]  Hul.  Ilk  I.  c.  37. 
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dut  it  was  then  easier  for  Apollonius  to  come  trom 
Qiilcii  to  Borne  than  to  go  firom  bis  hoos^  ia  Borne  to 
the  Palatine  (a).  Adjoining  the  hoose  of  Tiberius  st6od 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Propugnator,  to  which  was  attaeb* 
el  1  college  of  priests ,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tMQ  preserved  by  Gniter  (b).  That  a  temple  of  Jopiter 
idjobed  the  house  of  that  licentious  and  cruel  tyrant 
«e  blow  alao  from  the  Acts  of  S.  Laurence  ^  in  which 
«e  read  that  Decios  ordered  the  Levite  to  be  brought 
to  the  hoose  of  Tiberius  in  order  to  be  examined ,  and 
tint  mean  while  a  tribunal  was  erected  for  his  trial  ia 
the  adjoining  temple  of  Jupiter. 

We  now  reach  a  sort  of  pavilion,  which  commands  The 
so  interesting  view.  Having  ascended  its  steps  we  find  psi'ilioa : 
its  little  portico  adorned  with  arabesques  and  five  small  Caligoia. 
(icsoos  representing  JEneas  visiting  Evaoder,  Gicus 
stealing  the  herd  of  Hercules ,  Evander  sacrificing  to 
tfast  demigod,  the  Ibundation  of  Borne,  and  the  Luper* 
calia,  bj  pupils  of  the  Zuccari ,  all  much  defaced,  Be« 
lore  OS  we  observe  a  curvilinear  ruin,  supposed  to  be 
pert  of  a  theatre  erected  bj  Caligula  »  in  which  he  was 
about  to  give  some  representations,  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  Chaereas. 

Before  exploring  the  adjoining  edifices  of  Angus-  Origin  sod 
tot  we  shall  premise  a  few  particulars  relating  to  them,  "hcedifiol 
whidi  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader',  who  will  soon  of  Augui- 
find  hiniself  #ithin  their  precincts.  Suetonius  informs  ^^*' 
Qs  that    Augustus  first  lived  near  the  Boman  forum 
above  the  scalae  Anulariae,  in  the  house  which  had  be- 
longed to  Caius  Licinius  Calvus(c),  an  orator  mentio* 
ned  with  praise  bj  Cicero  ((f)  and  Tacitus  (e).  The  sea- 

(a)  fH.  AaloBin.  e.  to.    (^  p.  Soo,  a.  s.    (c)  Vit.  Aug.  «.  6^ 
Id  I  Snilos  c«  Si«  |e)  Dc  Cliris  Orator. 
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)lie  Anulariae  are  placed  by  Topographers  tl  tbe  hop* 

ihem  angle,  on  the  low  ground  Iteneath  tbe  palatine  ) 

but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  chose  the  Palatine 

Itself  as.  1^1^  plac^  of  residence  ,  ba?iog  purchased  the 

bouse  ojT  Hortensius, ,  ^e  rival  of  Cicero ,  whiqh  Sue- 

tanius.  describe,  as  of  n^o^erate  extent :  ^Tqstea  in  Pa% 

latio, :  sed  nihilominuji  ft^ibuai  inodicis.  ^ortensiani^  et 

Deque  li^xitate  neque  cultiJ^  CQUSpJcpis,^  adding  that 

the  porticosi  i^ere  ns^rroff,  %4on^e4  with  columns,  of  AU 

ban  Stone  p^p^per^poi  aiid.  that  th?  room^  were  without 

ai^rble  p^  elegant  flcfois.  He  tb?re  lived  for  upwards 

pf  forty  jecirs  ^i^  ^he  sa^gie  cbaiciber  winter  and  summer, 

pccasipqalljr  retting  tq  tl^e  siibRrb^n  ifil^  qf  %me  freed- 

iman^  and  when  unwel\  to  the  house  and  gardens  of 

Maecenas  oi^  tl^e  EsqqiUqe^  Op.  his  return  from  Egypt, 

^s  Y^lleju^,  ifhp  ^ivecl  iq  the  court  of  his  successor 

Tiberiqs ,  i^foi^ms  us,,  that  ia^  A^  Ut  C,  726 ,  he  declare^ 

tb|i(  the  houses,  pmrchaaed  fqr  b^iq  yx^re  df^stined  for 

public  us^  (a) ;  fupd  Q?id  informs  ps  tbat  (be  ate^.  was 

(livided  into  three  parts,  pne  of  which  w^s  qccupied  by 

^he  temple  of  ApqUq,  appt^ier  by  Xhfi  temple  of  Yesta 

Palatiua,  and  the  third  re^jn^d  by  lijms^f: 

^^Phoebiis.  habet  partem,  Yest^  pfirs  altra  cessit 
Qpp4  spp^esit  illis,  tertius.  ipse  tenet  (i)/^ 
Befqre  the  door  pf  the  Augustan  house  ^er^  planted  by 
^egreft  of  the  Senate  ^  A*  U*  C.  729,  the  year  probably 
\fhen  it  was.  finished  ,  two  laurels  aud  a  prpim  of  oak, 
^le  laurels,  as  sym^ls  of  the  yiclpn^^  ^pq  ,  the  prowq 
with  the  inscriptjoq  ob  c^tes  seb^Atos,  of  tb.e  citizens, 
sa?ed,  by  bis  wi^om  and  Talour,  as  we  read  in  Dion  (c), 
xrhence  the  crown  and  inscription  sp  often  seen  oq 
)>ronze  medals  relating  to  Augustus.  Ovid  makes  fre-. 

(a)  Lib.  Q.  c.  8i.   (6)  f^  lib.  I?.  T-  95i.   (c)  Lib.  VIlI.  C  16.. 
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vpifBoX  allusion  to  the  kurals  (a) ;  but  in  hid  Hetattor* 
fiMics  he  in^Qiooslj  and  poeticallj  mahes  Apollo  con- 
ttk  Daphne  on  her  tnnsformaflion  into  a  laurel^  by 
ttUmg  ber  that  she  is  to  haye  the  high  honour  of  guard- 
ing the  doors  of  the  house  of  Augustus  and  the  oak 
crowB  sarmounttng  them ; 

^Poalibos  augustis  eadem  fidisslma  custoa 
Ante  fores  stabis  mediamque  tueberequercuni(£).^ 
Waj  informs  us  that^  in  an  adjoining  aedicula,  Au- 
gastos  dedicated  to  his  father  Caius  OctaTius  a  chariot 
karing  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  all  of  one  block, 
tfe  voxk  of  lijsias  (c)-  This  first  house  built  bj  Au- 
gustos  was  accidentally  burnt  in  the  (ourlb  year  of  the 
Cbriitian  era ,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  (d)  and  Sueto- 
aios(e),  the  year  in  which  his  nephews  Caius  and  Lu- 
cius died;  and  all  classes  crowded  to  contribute  towards 
its  reelection ;  but  of  the  large  sums  presented  Au- 
gostiia  accepted  &om  the  city  only  one  gold  coin  of  2$ 
draeliois,  equal  to  16ij  and  from  each  private  individual 
a  dfacbm  of  silver,  equal  to  84.,  drawing  on  his  private 
tieasary  for  the  remainder;  and  the  house  was  soon  re- 
bniU  oa  a  more  raaguificent  scale*  Diofnadds  that  Augustus 
declared  it  destined  for  tbe  public ,  and  that  he  did  so 
either  because  tbe  public  had  contributed  to  its  erection 
or  because  be  was  then  Pontifesc  Maximus ,  whose  house 
ihoiild  be  always  open  to  the  Public ;  but  the  declare- 
tioo  woald  seem  suggested  by  the  artful  policy,  which 
taught  bim  to  strive  to  conceal  the  enslaving  au^bition 
of  tbe  Imperial  tyrant  under  the  seeming  moderation 
9f  a  Boman  citiaen^  Suetonius  informs  us  that  in  tha 


(4  Fait.  lih.  IT.  ▼.  gS5.  Trisliltb.  HI.  el.  1.  f.  47. 
(Ji  Lib.  I.  ▼.  $ea*  («)  Lib;  XXXVI.  c.  5. 

^  D'»a  lib.  I?,  c  ta.  («)  Su^Wo.  c.  (7. 

ir 
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eenire  of  the  peristjle  was  a  salient  fountain  5  before 
whicl^  the  emperor  often  reposed  and  was  occasionaH  j 
(anned  in  summer  {a) ;  and  he  adds  that  some  of  the 
furniture  of  this  second  boose  existed  in  his  time,  that 
is  in  the  reign  of  Domitian»  Amid  all  the  additions  of 
succeeding  emperors ,  this  hoa;e  ahrajs  continued  to 
ibrm  a  distinct  bodj,  and  was  always  distinguished  as 
iheDomusAlugustana — ^We  now  proceed  to  explore  tbe 
edifices  of  Augustus ,  ooosisting  of  bis  palace ,  the 
temples  of  Apollo  and  Testa,  and  the  librarj,  begiii- 
ning  with  the  so  stjled  Bagni  di  Livia. 
The  fo  Having  descended  from  the  portico,  we  soon  reach 

!|T^^  to  our  right  these  so  stjied  baths,  which  we  shall  find 

Lilia  :  the  ^o  ^^^^  formed  part  of  the  Augustan  edifices.  That  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Augustus  stood  on  this  part  of  the  Palatine  is; 
Apollo.  clear  from  Ovid,  who,  haying  passed  the  forum  of  Cae- 
sar,  the  Via  Sacra,  the  Roman  forum  and  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  reached  the  Augustan  house ,  having  to  his 
left  the  vetus^  porta  palatU  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  {by  We  know,  moreover,  that  the  palace  of  An* 
gusttts  was  extendedf  by  Tiberius  as  far  as  the  Vela- 
brum  (c),  bj  Caligula  as  far  as  the  Forum  (cf),  bj  Hero 
as  far  as  the  Coalian  and  Esquiline  (e),  bj  Severus 
along  the  side  opposite  the  Coelian  (^;  and  the  palace 
of  Augustus  must  therefere  have  stood  on  this  the  fourth 
and  onlj  remarniog  side  of  the  Palatine.  The  so  stjled 
baths  consist  of  two  subterraneau  chambers  »  a  rugged 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  tbem  ;  and  thej  are  entered 
bj  a  modern  perforation  in  the  walL  Bj  the  glimmering 
light  of  tlie  wax  tapers  we  observe  that  the  first  room  ia 

(a)  Sueioi^  c  8a.  (5)  Triit.  lib.  III.  ek^  1. 

(c)  PlutarcK  Life  of  Galba  c^  34.    (iQ  Saeton.Vit.  Calif,  c  %%• 
^  Suetoa.  \^.  Herea.  c  3o..         (/)  SpertisQ.  Tit  Sspk  ^ret.^ 
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\\SA idorned  with  arabesques  and  roses  on  a  gilt  ground^ 
Uie  second  wilb  compartments  formed  bj  broad  biands; 
tad  ia   botb  rooms  we  obserte  nidieb  for  stfataes  and 
siso  the  csTities  left,  as  usual',  bj  tbe  uprights^  after 
tlicj  bad  perished  (a),  whicb  h^ve  been  mistaken  for 
coadaits*,   nod  thus  led  to  the  Tiagae  conjecture  that 
Ihef  bad  beeo  baths,  a  conjecture  unaupjfiorted  bj  eTen 
iit  semblance  of  arguments  We  also  obserre  that  the 
rooms  had  onee  been  inhabited  and  blessed  with  light  and 
air,  for  to  the  right  as  we  entered  fht  first  are  distinctly 
accn  the  original  entrance  and  window  orer  it,  both 
blocked  op*  bj  A  terj  solid  wall,  A)  as  to  have  ren- 
dered the  rooms  InaGcesaible ,  a  fifet  which  cannot  ha 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  bj  sup{iosing  them  to  liatH 
been  thus  entlosedand£lled  up  inoiderto  produces  level 
for  tbe  crAction  of  kome  superstructure.  We  know  that 
the  area  of  the  palace  of  AugnstuAfaad  been  preTionr.lj 
oeenpied  bj  isetAral  private  houses,  as  is  recorded  bj 
Telle]  OS  Faterculus:  contract  as  emptionibus  etmplu^ 
resdamosperprocuratores^quo  laxiorJUret  ipsius{b)^ 
among  which  were  the  houses  of  Hortensius  and  Cati^ 
line  (c)  ;  And  tb  one  of  th^m  most  prbbably  belonged 
these  rooms.  Near  them  was  discoTcred-,  in  1720,  tb§ 
libcarj,  as  we  snail  see ;  and  as  the  librarj  was  attached 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  both  of  whicb  were  appendages 
lo  tbe  palace ,  it  is  with  good  reason  inferred  that  thl^ 
solid  walls  which  we  Saw  blocking  up  all  the  ancienl 
entrances  to  the  chambers  had  been  foundation  walls 
of  the  temple.  This  opioioii  not  onlj  accords  with  tb^ 
proximitj  of  the  libraij  and  the  localilj  of  the  palace 
and  Its  appendages,  but  is  confirmed  by  tbe  fact  that,  id 

(It)  See  Vol.  iV.  p.  it^         (^  Lib.  Il  c.  $1. 

(b^  Attcloa   Vit.  Aug.  Dt  Jiiustr,  Gramtn,  c.  17;  ^ 
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48275  ^'^^^  foand  fragmenU  of  columna  of  gtallo  atl<« 
tico  ill  the  adjoining  part  of  the  Yilla  Hills,  to  whicb 
the  temple  tnlist  have  extended  (a) ;  end  Propertius 
expressly  sajs  that  the  colanma  of  the  temple  had  beea 
of  Ifumidian  marble  (A). 
I)aterip«  HaYing  thas  endeaTOtired  to  fix  the  locality  of  the 

tioDof  the  temple  we  shall  detain  the  reader  for  a  moment  with  a 
^  ^^  few  particttlartf  relating  to  it.  Angostus  was  espeeially 
devoted  to  Apollo,  because  his  mother  Aceia  was  said 
to  have  been  visited  bj  that  god  tinder  the  form  of  a 
dragon  ((?),  and  becailse  be  ascribed  to  him  hia  vi^ory  at 
Actiiim^  which  put  him  in  poMesaiottofd^e  empire;  and 
hence  we  find  that  he  had  consecrated  to  bim ,  since  A« 
U.  C  71^  5  part  of  the  area  pilrcbaaed  as  a  site  for  hia 
house,  becaose  it  had  been  struck  with  thunder (</)$ 
but  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Palatine  ApoUo  and 
its  sacred  enclosure  were  not  altogether  completed  and 
dedicated  5  according  to  Bion^  until  after  his  return 
from  the  war  against  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  A.  U.  C 
726  (e).  With  Dion  and  Suetonius,  who  record  these 
particulars,  accords  the  Ancyran  marble  ^  which  says  i 
TEMPLUMQCE.  APOLUNIS .  Of.  PALAHO  .  GUM 
POBTICIBUS « . .  FECI.  Propertius  waii  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  which  he  thus  describes: 

^^Quseris,  cur  veniam  tiU  tardior  ?  Aurea  Phoabi 
Porticus  a  magnd  Caeiare  aperta  fuit. 

Tota  erat  in  speciem' Pceiiii  dtgesta  columnis 
Inter  qaas  Danaifendna  turba  senis 

Hie  equidem  Phoebo  visus  miUi  pulchrior  ipsa 
Marmoreus  tacita  carmen  hiare  lyra< 


(a)  Nibbj  Roma  neir  aniio  iS58,  Vol.  II,  p.  429 . 

(^  iib.  II.  el.  a5.  (c)  Saeton.  ViC.  Aag.  e.  94. 

{^  Ibid.  c.  S9.  (^  U>.  LIU.  e.  1. 
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A^ue  afam  cifcam  steieraot  armenta  Myrohi^i 

QtkUubr  artificis  Ymda  signa  bov'es* 
Tom  medium  Glario  surgebat  mdhnbre  t€lm|>illni 

Et  pfttria  Phcebo  carios  Orljrgia 
jiuro.woih  emi  sn)^}i  fastigia  iurrus 

Et  ^oitMB  Idbfci  ndhile  dentis  opus. 
Altera  dejeotos  FtoDassi  vevticie  Gallos 
Altera  naoerebat  fofaera  Tmtalidds. 
Drinde  inter  mairem  deas  ipfte  itttehjiia  sororeii^ 
Pjrthtas.  iti  longd  oisitaiiika  Peste  swat  (a)^^"* 
this  grilpbie  descrtjf^ioil'  \it  i^irbpartfais  Wd  )e«rii' 
tfaal  the  cieliikgB  of  tlie  jpdrlicb  #ere  gilt,  aurea  por^ 
lidu ;  that  ita  oblbiiiiis  wbre  of  giallo  antioo  or  Rumi^A 
dian  marble^  Poenis  columnis  ;  that  ita  iqterooluiniiia* 
tioDS  ivere  ad6l(&ed  wdth  tbe  statoes  of  the  fifty  daugb* 
ten  of  Danattis ,  Danaifemina  turia^  to  wbicli  Ofid 
adds  thai  of  Danaos,  Belidei  ei  strioio'  iarbarus  ehsi^ 
pater  (b)y   thus  ntakiog  the  number  of  the  tolilaDni 
tt.laenrfift/ftira^;  i^b&t  ifi  the^Mtre  of  its  are*  stood  a 
attrhie::itit«Bof;ApiiUDfii]il5cepaa^  ht  tba^ict  of  okhIii^ 
ing  tbe  bpny.vmmeu: kita'iifyrak^\ii^9tt^^  tfatt..fiiM:bf 
the  steps  leading  up  to  IhttaltarAtai^f^sidir'krqiiidi^ 
hj  Hyxon,  armenta  Myronitqudiubr^  thiil  ttie  tbinpley 
which  Mie  ttt  tbe  centre  of  th^  ri^ar  pbi^tioa,  was  all  of 
marble,  medium  Qario  surgebat  fhdrmore  templum ; 
and  tliat  on  tbe  summit  of  its  facade  shone  resptendeal 
tbe  bconxe  gilt  charibk  nf  the  Sun,  duro  solis  erd't  su^ 
perfasiigia  currus.  The  tympeitam,  Ibis  Plin  j  informs 
OS  9  was  enriched  with  scolptnreis  by  Ahleiniitis  ^  who 
lived  in  the  dajs  of  Tarquin  \  its  galeis  weirle  decbrated 
with  iTorj  reliefs}   its  cells  bootained  the  iitdfues  bf 
Apollo  hj  Scopes ,  of  Djajoit  hj  \k\s  riYal  TimotbaeUS) 

Uk.  II.  el  aS.        {h)  trisl.  lib.  Ul.  ^1.  1. 1.  6li 
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and  of  LaCoua  by  Opfaysodonis,  tbe  mu  of  Praxiielcs  (a)^ 
and  beneath  the  base  of  the  stalue  of  ApoUa  hj  Scopaa 
were'giU  drawers^  bs  Saeloaias  informs  crs^  in  which 
were  deposited  the  SibjUine  books  (6).  Witbiti  the  cella 
also  stood  a  candekbrum  in  form  of  a  tree,  from  the 
branches. of  which  hung  lamps  in. form  of  apples:  it 
was  brought  Crom  Cuma  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  had 
been  presented  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  transferred  it  thither  from  Thebes  (c); 
and  the  oella  also  contained  a  treasure,  as  such  sacred 
ol^ects  are  still  called  in  Italj,  consisting  of  gems  pre- 
sented bj  the  munificent  pietj  of  young  Maroellos  (J), 
and  of  tripods  of  solid  gold  dedicated  by  the  piety,  the 
pride  or  the  policy  of  his  imperial  uncle  (e). 
Xhe  '^^^  Palatine  library  or  library  of  Apollo  was  an 

Palstiiis      appendage  of  tbe  temple,  as  Suetonius  obaerres;  was 
^^'      dif  ided  into.  Greek  and  Latin;  and  in  it,  as  we  learn  from 
Dion,  Augiistus,  when  old,  often  com ened  tbe  Senate, 
and  revised  the  decuries  of  tbe  judges:  to^  U  AsteHJmmof 

TOt  n  nf  x^Ylakaxi^  xac  to  tifayc9fta  to  mpi  com,  tag 
u  oatodn^Kos  tew  /SijSXiw  4^00901  hocc  xaSopoass  ( /> 

Tht  air00qxapgTGiy  j3i/SXiW  or  book*c«0es  of  Dion  is  incor- 
rectly translated  biblioihecas  in  the  Latin  veraian;  and 
hence  it  is  perhaps  that  Nardini  was  led  to  think  that 
Augustus  erected  two  libraries  on  the  Palatine  (g)*  In 
the  library  were  deposited  the  works  of  eminent  poets^ 
91$  we  learn  from  Horace  {h)  and  Orid  {i)\  and  in  it  were 
a  statue  of  the  founder  under  the  form  of  Apollo  (j)^ 
and  a  colossal  bronae  statue  of  Apollo  himself,  50  feel 

(«)  PliD.  Ilk  XUVI.  c.  5.  [h]  SMOD.  Vlt.  Aug.  e.  Si.  (e)  Plin. 
a.  XXXIV.  c.  S.  $•  8L  [d)  Ibid.  lib.  XXXfU.c  a.  $.  5.  (tf)  Saetdn. 
t.  UI.  (/)  Lib.  UU.  e.  1.  {g)  Lib.  VI.  e.  14.  \fi^  Lib.  L  ep.  S. 
(4  Tritl.  lib.  lll.tLLf.61.  (>;  Ttt  ScholiaaUinHorat  ep.UiT.  17. 
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knew  sal  which  to  admire  more,  the  ekcelleace  of  the 

Ineae  or  the  heaatj  of  the  statue  (a}.The  library  must 

(before  faave  beea  more  than ^50  feet  in  hei|^t  In  a 

kill  adjoining  the  lihrarj  orators^  poets^  philosophers 

»d  Jurists  recited  their  compositions^  as  we  learn  froin 

die  jo^wf^er  Pliny  (i)^  and  from  tiie  ancient  SchioliasI 

•f  Jwenal  (c).  The  temple andannexed  buildings  were 

A  baxnt  on  the  night  of  the  Iftth  of  March  A«  D.  363« 

mi  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Sibjliine  boohs  were 

ttfed  from  the  conflagration ,  as  is  recorded  by  Am« 

nianiis  Mareellinus ,  a  contemporary  witness  (if).  Th^ 

Figan  temples  were  all  closed  by  order  of  Theodosius 

A.  D.  39A  ;  and  it  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the 

temple  and  library  of  Apollo  were  never  after  restored. 

The  library^  however,  is  mentioned  by  Victor  and  the 

Hotitia^  either  because  its  ruins  remained  or  because  it 

aaay  have  been  re-erected ,  and  may  have  endured  till 

the  first  catastrophes  of  Borne* 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  vestiges  of  the 
likary,  discovered  by  Bianchini  in  i  720  and  constitu^^ 
tin|;  one  of  the  most  important  ruins  on  the  Palatine* 
They  consist  of  a  central  hall  150  feet  long  by  i20  feet 
broad^  with  the  door  (acing  the  north  and  on  a  linewith    ' 
tisat  of  the  templet;  ae  adjoining  hall  to  the  west  150 
feet  long  by  70  feet  broad,  of  which  an  angle  is  still 
seen  rising  almost  to  its  original  height ,  and  a  court 
to  the  east  150  feet  long  by  &0  feet  broad,  whith  recei-    ' 
ved  the  light  from  the  east  and  transoolitted  it  to  the 
central  halL  The  brich-worh  of  all  these  ruins  is  iden« 
tical,  and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  other  edifices  of 

(m)  Lib.  XXXIV. e.  7.  (A)  Lib.  f .  ep.  tS.  (^  Jovea.  Sit.I.v.  is8. 
M  Uh,  XIUI.  c.  5. 
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llie  era  of  Augaslus.  Tbe  central  Ml  iraa  adorna^  rt 
aacli  aide . with  six  coiumna  of  PJuygitti  marble  and  al 
tech  extremity  with  fiMur,  oodnting  the  abgolar  ones 
twiee,:iii  all  aixteen  colunkm)  of  vliiek  fwo  were  (bund 
t^u  the  spot)  in  1 92&  (a)^  as  were  alsatwo  basalt  staliies' 
of  Hercules  and  Bacebns,  eacfat^  feet  in  beigiit^  as  we 
Hod  in  the  poslburaoOs  work  of  Biancfasiu^  sereral  capi- 
taUmndttttaietolid  fre^enta  of  the  arbhitrate^  friea^ 
ind  colmite^  some  of  #hichniaj  still  besieen  in  the  .pa*, 
haso  tVunesei  The  fragmtetk  of  the  ficieae  are  adorned . 
with  Yictoriei  and  grKfios  ^  the  ibrmer  ib  alLu^ion  to 
the  di^  of  Actium  y  the  ialtet  sjxubols  of  Ap6llo  j  and 
the  cipiUiU  ere  some  GDrintbian^  some  eompo^itcb  The 
Urge  modern  Inscription,  plaoed  there  by  BUnchini , 
marki  the  niehe  in  which  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo 
is  iuppoMl  to  hare  ktood^  On  either  side  Of  the  nich^ 
is  a  door  bf  entrance }  and  on  the  side  opposite  the 
niche  is  the  principal  door-nrtt^^  on  each  side  of  which  is 
ft  large  reeess  for  books.  On  the  Other  ftides  are  similar 
veceMei;  and  at  the  extremitj  of  the  side  to  our  left,  as 
we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the  inscription^  is  a  door- 
iraj  opening  into  tbe  lat^al  hall  already  ixientioned^  ill 
which  we  still  observe  the  remains  of  anetediraand  pul- 
pitum  for  the  Irecitations  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  tfa^ 
Scholiast  of  JiiteUal,  as  already  noticed.  l*he  Courts  oil 
the  cotireSponding  opposite  Side  of  the  great  hairniay 
ilso  be  Still  traced^  and  their  eastern  aspect  aCcdrds  with 
the  directions  of  YitfOfids,  who  sayS  that  the  east- wind 
plfesetres  the  books  against  moths  and  decay  (b)t 

From  these  almost  shapeless  ruins  We  now  adtilnce 
towiidi  a  modem  gate  to  oor  right,  opening  oa  the 
road  that  leads  up  to  the  tilla  Hills;  but  before  quit' 

(a)  Ficoroni  Mcmorie  a^  i8«  {i}  Lib.  V.  c.  p 
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Uftg  tbe  OrU  Faroesiani  bj  tJiis  gate  we  obierre,  at  It 
distajBce  to  the  left^  some  briek  substjniQlioii9  internttUy 
difided  into  eeteral  ^chamberd  and  txteraallj  curvili-f 
near,  evidentlj  itidicatiDtg  the  temditoof  « fiiatem,  wbioh 
Bay  bare  stistaiaed  the  atea  oC  tbe  ^^ixdUiar  teiople.  of 
Gjbele  already  mentioiied.    •   ; 

Here  too  we  are  rewincled  of  tbe  goldea .  bottite  of .  J| | 
HoO)  which  ^aa  a  tentmuatioii  of  ih^  ipalaoe  iwm  the  houta 
iitfiim,  to  which  it  Was  ^tended  hjf  HbariulMd'CaU-.of  Nehi« 
gala,  to  tbe  arch  of  Titoi,  and  thence  aCro34  tbe  Coeliai^ 
ai  ftr  as  the  basilic  of  &  VLmtj  HUjor'^d^  making,  a  cir«. 
coit  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  Tbe  reader  maj  be  gra« 
iiiied  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  bpuae )  the  Surpassing 
extent  and  magnificence  of  whiqh  excited  th^  .astoyaish^ 
meni  of  that  age  of  magnificence.  The  first  boose  built; 
bj  Nero  was  coeitensive  iMth  the  aecondi  and.  was  cal* 
led  by  him  Domus  Transitoria^  from  (he  se? era!  roada 
which  it  crossed:  ^^Domum  a  Palatio  Es^uillas  ns<tnai 
fecit,  quam  primo  Transitoriam  • » «  nominayit  (^j*^  It 
was  burnt  in  the  awful  .conflagration  of  A.  D.  6&;  and 
TacitnS  informs  ua  that  Hero,  at  tbe  commencemadt  oC 
that  Catastrophe,  was  amusing  bimSelf  at  bis  bjrtb-ptaca 
Anliitni)  and  did  not  set  out  £br  Bonie  until  be  beard 
that  the  fire  approached  his  house«  bj  which  be  united 
the  Palatine  to  the  gardens  of  Mecaenss^  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  were  situate  under  the  agger  of  Seitios  TuU 
liua,  to  the  left  of  the  via  di  porta.  S«  JLorenao^  and  are 
now  comprised  within  tbe  part  of  tbe  villa  Regroni  be^ 
tween  the  aggef  and  the  continuation  of  the  via  del  Macao 
also  called  via  di  porta  S*  Lorenzo:  ^'Eo  in  tempore 
Nero  Antii  agens  >  non  ante  in .  urbeoi  regressus  est , 
quam  domui  ejua  qua  Palatium  et  Mecaenatis  bortoa 

(a)  Saetoa.  Tit.  Meron.  c.  Sa  , 
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continoaverat  igoiai  propinquaret  (a).'^  This  first  hoiisd 
was  burnt  is  far  as  the  Esquiline  {b)\  but  Nero  rabuiU 
tlie  part  Cionsuined  #ith  such  splendour  that  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  golden  house:  moas  mcendio  absum^ 
fHam  rtsiieuiamxfue  dui^ant  nominai^U  {t).  It  is  thus 
described  bj  Suetonius:  ^^The  testibule  Was  sueh  as  to 
contain  his  colossal  statue  t20  fiset  in  height:  its  three 
portieoc  were  each  a  mile  in  length;  and  its  lake  was 
like  a  sea  'enclosed  bj  edifices  resembling  cities,  bj  calli- 
tated  grounds^  meadows,  tine  jar Js,  pasturage,  and  woods 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  tattle  sad  wild  beasts.  All  the 
other  paria  were  gilt,  chased  with  gems,  penrls  ahd  pearl-^ 
ahells:  the  dining  rooms  wer^  adorned  with  horf  coffers 
which  ran  round  like  flowers,  and  were  perforated  to 
transmit  dowtt  sweet  odours;  but  the  principal  dining* 
room  was  oircniar  and  revolved  constantlj  day  and  night 
like  the  earth.  The  baths  were  supplied  with  sea-water 
and  the  aquae  afbnlae.  'WhenNero  went  to  occupj  it  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  bj  sajing  that  at  length  he 
began  to  be  lodged  like  a  man:  qu<isi  hominem  iandem 
kabieare  eoepisse*'^  Its  vastness  gate  rise  to  the  ssrcssa 
recorded  bj  Suetonius: 

MRoma  domus  fiet  Yeios  migrate  QuiriteS 
Si  non  et  Yeios  oecupet  ista  domus  (d).'*^ 
Plinj  also  notices  its  vastness  (e),  and  adds  that  thtf 
farms  of  those  who,  taken  from  the  plow  or  the  firesides- 
formed  the  empire,  were  not  as  extensive  as  the  iipart- 
ments  therein  destined  for  fllthj  pleasures  and  called 
sellariae^  and  which  Suetonius,  describing  the  infamies 
of  Tiberius  at  Capri,  designates  sedem  arcanarum  libi^ 
dinum  {/).  To  adorn  its  intefior  he  plundered  all  Greece^ 

(a)  Ann.  lib.  XY  e.  S9.  (h)  Ibid»  e.  40.  (c)  Snetan.  fit.  Ntros« 
a.  5o.  \A  c.  S9.  (•)  Lib. XXXIIL c. S.  XXX?I. a.  il  (/;  Tit.  Teber.c.4>. 
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br  Pausanias  infornnf  qs  that  from  Oljmpia  he  took 
(he  statue  of  Uljsses  and  those  of  Jupiter  and  Orpheus^ 
hj  Dionjslos  of  Argos  (a);  from  Tespia^  the  Cupid  of 
Pmitelea  {i)\  from  Delphos^  500  bronae  statues  of  godt 
sad  men  (c)  all  of  which  were  remofed  bj  Vespasian 
to  tdom  the  temple  of  Peace  and  bis  other  fabrics,  (d). 
The  colossal  bronse  statue  of  Nero  was  removed  kj  Ye* 
ipman  from  the  Testibule  to  the  atrium  («),  and  from 
ibe  atriom  to  the  summa  9ia  Sacra  {J)^  whence  it  wu 
tnasCeRed  bj  Adrian  to  the  pedestal  in  the  area  of  the 
colosaeam,  where  it  remained  until  the  (all  of  the  em« 
pire  {g).  Spartian  ezpresslj  sajs  that  Vespasian  placed 
the  atatae  where  Adriaii  erected  the  temple  of  Yeans 
and  Bome;  and  we  thus  know  that  the  atrium,  in  whieb 
it  stood,  must  haTe  coincided  with  that  localitj,  which 
is  S50  feet  long  bj  325  feet  broad;  and  the  Testibule, 
which  alwajs  preceded  the  atrium,  must  have  been  si^ 
toate  between  that  temple  and  the  forom.  Plinj,  who 
saw  the  statue  when  being  made  in  Rome,  sajs  it  was 
the  work  of  Zenodorus,  an  eminent  artist;  was  an  admi«< 
rable  likeness,  and  was  subsequentlj  dedicated  to  the 
sun  in  hatred  to  that  tjrant.  Suetonius,  as  we  saw,  makes 
it  i20  feet  in  height;  Plinj,  ilO;  Yictor  and  tbelToii- 
tia  i02;  and  0ioi|,  100,  a  discrepancj  which  may  perhapt 
be  accounted  for  bj  the  mode  of  measuf  ing,  some  .in- 
cluding others  not  includlQg  the  pedestal  or  the  rajs 
added  to  it  when  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Adrian  engaged 
the  architect  Demetrian  to  remote  it  to  the  large  pe- 
destal between  his  temple  and  the  coloaseumj  and  2& 
elephants  were  emplojed  in.  its  transfer.  The  pedestal, 


(a)  Lib.  T.  e.  s5,  t6.  {h)  Lib.  IX.  c.  S7.  {di  Lib.  X.  c.  7.  \A  'lis- 
19».  XXKI?.  c.  8.  («)  MartiaL  de  Speeiae.  5-  a.  (/)  Dion  likLXVi 
f  it*  (g)  Spartiaa.  Vit.  Vadriaa.  c  1^ 
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which  is  SO  feel  ia  everj  directioa,  was  discoTered  ia 
18%)  and  is  bnilt  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  stones  9 
fiieed  extemall J  with  beautiful  brick  masonry ,  which 
was  covered  with  plates  of  bronase ,  attached  bj  bronze 
cramps,  the  boles  for  which  sitiU  remain.  G>mmodns , 
as  we  read  in  his  Life  by  l^ampridiqs^  (a^  removed  the 
head  of  Kero  and  sqbsiitqted  his  own  ,  bi|t  a(^r  his 
death  it  fetnmed  to  its  original  state;  and  it  is  repre* 
nested  on  medals  of  Alexander  Seyeros  and  Gordiaa 
with  the  hend  encirded  with  rajs,  which  Victor  makes 
a  feet  and  1^  half  long,*  and  the  Notitia,  perhaps  bj 
mistake  of  4he  copyivt,  !%^  feet  and  a  half,  It  is  deacri<t 
bed  by  Gftssiqdonia  as  ex|stii|g  in  his  day,  that  is  in 
the  YI,  eentqry:  but  it  was  probably  f ased  after  the  tak«» 
ing  of  Rome  by  Tqtila.  Martial  informs  us  that  the  stag-« 
nam  Jfefoois  occupied  the  site  q(  tb^  Flavian  am-« 
pbithenfre; 

^>HiG  ubi  cQuspieui  veq^^abilis  amphitheatri 
Erigitnr  moles,  stagaa  Heranis  erant;^ 
tha(  the  ^afdcns  <>f  Nero  were  situate  on  the  Esquilioe 
C^piqsy  wheire  Titnis;  erected  his.  baths; 

^^Hie  ubi  miramtir  velopia  muqera  thermas 
Ahstulertit  m^seris  tecUt,  superbqs  <iger^ 
fnd  finally  tha(  the  domus  aurea  included  that  part  of 
ihe  CioeliaO  on  which  Agrippina  erected  a  temple  to 
Clwdius ,  which  corresponds  with  the  garden  of  thQ 
Passion»t9; 

^^Glaudia  diffusas  ubi  porticos  eipHcat  umbras 
Ultima  pars  aulae  deficientis  erat  (£)/^ 
Fron^  Tacitqs  we  learn  |Uat  the  goldeu  bouse  was  %rec-^ 
(ed  by  the  architects  Severus  ai^d  Geler,  who  were  also 
^mplpyed  to,  rebuild  the  part  of  Rome  burnt  in  the  qon-t 

(a)  c*  17.  (6/  De  ^peclaculis  ^,  a. 


lllp»tioii  (a).  Pliaj  met^tiQasi.  n  disliogiliuhed  paiater 
J^Bame  Amiilios,  whom  l^e  describes  as  gratis  ac  se^ 
9m^  idemqutjlqridus^  wI|q  painted  a  MiQerva,  irhich  ' 
£zed  its  eje^  oa  oae  looking  at  it  from  any  side,  and 
fk  was  so  coi|staqtlj  emplojed  iii  (he  casa  aured  as  to 
biie  found  in  it  ^  pri^n;  career  ejus  art  is,  dqmu^ 
aana/uii  (&).  9^^  did  not  live  to  see  it  fioished,  for 
we  md  in  Suetonius  that  Otho  ordered  a  miUion  and 
250,000  crowns  for.its  con^pletioii  (c).  Otbo'^s  reign  wa^ 
too  short  for  ti^e  ei^ecKtioq  of  the  work;  Yitellius,  bad 
he  been  4ispo^,b.adiio  (inie  to  devote  to  it^  comple** 
tion;  and  Yespasian,  who,  on  aaceqdiikg  the  imperial 
throne  A.  D.  69,  must  therefore  have  fquqd  it  nearlj  in 
|he  same  condition  in  which  it  was  left  bj  Nero^  iii-^ 
floenced  bj  his  churacteti^tic  parsimonj  and  regard  for 
the  public  interest,  resolved  oq  reducing  the  enormous 
pile  to  the  limits  of  the  Palatiqe  ,  and  emplojed  the 
materials  of  the  d^molist^  p|llt  i^  the  ejection  of  the 
temple  of  Pe^oe ,  the  ampl^idbeetre  $nd  the  temple  off 
Qauditts,  iin  exwipl<;  followed  bj  Titos,  who  appro« 
prialed  to  the  qse  of  the.  PuhUc  the  gardens  and  an« 
ne](ed  build^ng^  oq  the  £squiline«  The  demolition  o(^ 

> 

the  Testibule  f  qd  atrium  rendered  it  necessary  to  coq* 
ftruct  a  new  entrance  XXk  the  imperial  palace ;  and  we 
aball  trace  the  vestiges  of  the  new  vestibqlci  aqd  atrium 
|s  ve  proceed  from  the  arch  of  Titus,  tpwerds  the  villa 
MillS)  the  localitj  iqdicfite^  bj  Oioq  wb^  recounting 
events  iq  the  ^ife  of  Ca|i|caUa^  bj  Herodi^n^  when  re-^ 
bting  particqli^ra.  of  thct  conflagriition  of  A.  D.  i9f ,  and 
bj  Qaudian,  when«|  celebrating  the  sixth  consulate  off 
Honorius,  he  conducts  the  emperor  from  the  curi^  tq 
the  palace  bj  the  via  Sacra: 

(a)  Aim.  lib.  X?.  c.  4a.  (b)  Lib.  XXX?,  c.  lo.  (c)  Vitr.  otboitc^  7. 
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IBhtfe  tejampairiit  laribus  via  nomine  pero 

Saera  refert  (a). 
Baths  and  Before  tracing  the  entrance  erected  bj  Tespaeien 

temple  of    ^^  g]|g]i  jeiain  the  reader  a  fev  moments  to  point  out 

iMilttftf        ^^^  other  rains  in  this  kxsalitj.  To  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  from  the  arch  of  Titns  to  the  arch  of  CSonstui- 
tine  we  observe,  near  the  arch,  a  fragment  of  a  massiTe 
wail  built  of  solid  blocks  of  peperino,  and  Tagael j  con* 
jeetored  to  have  belonged  to  the  shrine  of  the  house* 
bold  gods,  which  Tacitus  places  in  summa  sacra  via. 
On  it  rose  a  tower  built  bj  the  Frangtpani  in  the  Wh 
eenturj ,  called  turris  cartularia »  because  used  as  an 
archirium  in  the  middle  ages  (i),  and  taken  down  bj 
order  of  goTernment  in  <ft29,  except  a  small  nucleus 
left  to  mark  its  site.  Bejood  this  ruin  we  observe,  along 
the  roadside,  remains  of  baths ,  the  best  preserved  of 
which  is  semicircular,  and  still  presents  traces  of  the 
leaden  pipe  and  of  the  aperture  bj  which  the  bath  was 
emptied;  and  to  their  rear  are  remains  of  the  reservoir 
bj  which  thej  were  supplied  with  water.  That  Helioga- 
balus  erected  baths  on  the  Pahtitae  we  know  from  Lam* 
pridius  (c);  and  the  masomcj  of  these  ruins,  consisting 
of  thin  bricks  united  bj  much  cement,  exactj  Kke  that 
of  the  Horti  Variaiii  built  by  him,  has  led  to  the  opi- 
nion that  these  are  the  remains  of  hia  Pieilatine  hatha. 
Lam  pridius  also  informs  us  that  Heliogabalus  destroJe<i^ 
the  temple  of  Orcus  or  Pluto  to  build  on  its  site  a  tem- 
ple to  the  Phaenician  god  ElagabiJus  (</);  and  some 
have  oon)ectured  that  to  it  belonged  the  ruins  ,  which 
extend  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  between  the  arch  of 
Titus  and  that  of  Gonstantine. 


(<  ▼.  6o5*  Ih)  Falon  Chroa  c.  7.  (c)  c  s3.  (d)  Vii.  BbgaKs.  i 
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We  now  resame  our  examination  of  the  testiges  of  New 
iheaew  entrance  of  Yeapasian,  and  find  before  the  ateps  ^f^y"^ 
lodiag  op  from  the  arch  of  Titus  remaina  of  a  paTe-  siao,  aod 
■cat,  consisting  of  large  polygons  of  lava,  part  of  the  *hehall 
dims  Ylctoriae.  Ascending  hence,  we  ha?e  to  our  left  deof  of 
RBains  of  the  Yestibnle ,  to  the  rear  of  which  is  part  Adoais. 
of  a&  ancient  aqueduct  The  wall  of  the  testihule  is  at 
iisl  straight ,  and  nest  forma  an  obtuse  angle  as  if  to 
adaiit  inftnaediatelj  into  the  atrium ;  and  behind  it  are 
UL  looms  lighted  bj  windows  looking  towards  its  area 
and  terminating  in  two  dark  rooms ,  which  oecnpj  the 
vfaole  tract  below  the  obtuse  angle.  The  vestibule  had 
been  adorned  towards  the  area  with  a  portico,  under 
vhicb  were  small  niches  for  fountains ,  as  maj  still  be 
seen^  as  may  also  trades  of  steps.  The  opposite  side  of 
the  ^eatibole  in  the  Orti  Farnesiani  has  entirelj  disap- 
peared. A  mass  of  wall,  eight  feet  thick,  indicates  the 
division  between  the  vestibule  and  atrium.  Bejond  the 
vestibule  ia  still  standing  the  eastern  wall  of  the  atrium, 
which  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  large  basement  and 
of  niches  for  statuea  Its  eastern  and  southern  angles 
remain  ,  and  altho^  the  road  interrupts  its  continuation , 
the  line  of  the  southern  wall  maj  however  be  traced 
in  the  Qrti  Farnesiani  so  as  to  determine  the  wes* 
tern  smgle  and. thus  fix  with  certaintj  the  whole  extent 
of  the  atrium  and  consequentlj  of  the  vestibule.  We 
now  enter  the  modern  gate  to  the  left ,  opened  in  the 
wall  of  the  atrium ,  and  soon  reach  the  little  church  of 
S.  Sebastian  in  Pallara  or  alia  Polveriera  described  in* 
its  proper  place  (a).  Bejond  the  little  church  is  the  vi- 
goa  Barberini,  which  is  circumscribed  to  tlie  east,  north 
and  part  of  the  west  bj  ancient  walls.  Here  aotiquariea 
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place  the  ddanaea  or  hali  and  gardens  of  Adonis,  sap« 
posed  to  have  been  added  bj  Domitian,  wboon  ire  ktiow 
to  have  continued  the  iniproTeinents  originated  bj  bis 
(atber  Yespii^iaq.  The  magni^cence  with  which  that 
cruel  tjrani  adorned  the  imperial  palace  is  celebrated 
bj  Plutarch  in  hisi  Life  ol  Publicola ,  who  nay^  that , 
tike  Mjdas ,  whatever  be  tpu<jie4  becanie  gold  (^)  ,  bj 
Marti4  (b)  and  bj  Sjlvins ,  who  eoMinerates  the  rare 
inarbles  added  in  snch  profnsioq  (o) )  and  among  the 
marbles  Sqetonius  meqtipns  Pfaengite  ,  with  which  , 
towards  the  end  of  hi^  life,  he  lined  the  walls  of  the 
porticQS  in  which  he  wi|s  <|Ccustoi|ied  to  walk)  in  order  to 
fee  reflected  ii|  it  whatcTer  might  occur  behind  hini  {d). 
The  hall  aod  g^rden^  are  placed  oq  the  Palatine  hj  Phi- 
lostratu^  ill  h\%  Life  of  ApoUoqius  Tjanaeus,  who  was 
reoeiTed  bj  Domitian  in  the  hall  qfAdoqis,  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  a  flower  garden  (e).  The  plaq  of  the 
hall  and  gardens  is  seen  on  the  Capitoline  ichqographjf 
with  the- inscription •.<|K)NA;EA, and  presents  a  mag- 
nificent oblong  ball ,  in  the  centra ,  with  five  ezedrae 
at  each  side?  a  rectiUqear  nichie  iq  oqe  of  the-  smaller 
fides ,  and  two  oq  the  other ;  |iqd  the  hall  is  flunked  on 
the  long  sides  with  lines  n^arking  the  coqstrqctions  rai<^ 
sed  to  protect'  the  sacred  flowers  used  bj  the  Assjrians, 
es  is  recorded  bj  Philqstratqs,  iq  celebrating  the  mjs-i 
terie^  qf  Adonif.  Behind  the  flqwer  plots  are  fife  lines, 
indicating  trees  or  colqnins,  which  extend  behind  the 
SQialler  si4e  but  onlj  in  four  lines.  In  the  whole  areq 
qf  the  palatine  we  find  no  Iqcalitj  but  this  qnappro* 
priated  and  sud^cientlj  extensive  for  such  gardens  , 
which  i^ppear  from  the  CJapitoline  (rag^meqt  tq  he?e  heea 

(a)  c.  i5.    («}  Spigr.  lib.  Till.  $.  36.    (^  |.ih.  UI.  $,  4.  d^  47. 
(({)  Vil.  OomiU  c.  14.  (e)  Lib.  YII.  c  Sa^ 
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tf  cottsidembU  extent.  Under  the  side  adjoining  the 
choreh  of  S.  Bonatentiiire  is  an  ancient  crjpto-portico. 
At  the  e^iptremitj  of  the  area  opposite  the  Goelian  are 
some  rooms  «  in  three  of  which  are  large  tubes  ,  which 
saffieientlj  reveal  their  original  destination;  and  lower 
dovB,  aboal  the  middle  of  the  desceqt ,  are  six  cham- 
bers of  opas  reticolatum  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  ^ 
bailt  np  against  a  massive  w^U  9  ^Qd  supj^osed  to  ha?e 
MoDged  to  the  Curiae  Teteres  (a). 

Leaving  the  vigqiT  ^  giaMii^O'^i'  l^r^ei^astiano,  and  '^^^ 
aaeending  towards  the  villa  Mills,  we  have  to  our  left  b«ths.*' 
die  wall  of  the  atrium  alread/  mentioned  until  we  meet 
the  via  Gracis  or  pictured  representation  of  our  Lord^s 
fimrtaeo  stages  beneath  the  Cross ,  painted  bj  Antonio 
fiiccluerai.  The   chnrch  aud  convent  of  S,  Bonaven- 
tore  (b)  ,  be/ond  the  via  Crucis ,  and  the  upper  convent 
garden  occupj  the  eite  of  the  great  hall  of  the  imperial 
baths,  of  which  the  con? ent  refectory  had  been  a  reservoir. 
Betarning  to  the  Yia  Qrucis  we  enter  the  villa 
Mills;  and  taniing  to  the  left,  after  we  enter ,  we  have 
a  good  view  Qf  the  Imperial  palaestra ,  which  adjoins , 
on  this  side,  the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus,  on  which 
ve  stand.  The  palaestra  consists  of  an  ohlong  area,  550 
Ceet  long  bj-  t7Q  feet  broad,  which  joined  the  baths 
towards  the  north  ;  and  on  the  opposite  extremity,  tow- 
tfds  the  circus,  forms  a  segment  of  a  circle^lt  had  been 
adorned  internallj   vith  a  portico  of  Corinthian  and 
eampoaite  columns,  the  capitals  of  which,  faund  in  the 
excavations  of  182d ,  indicate  the  era  of  Septimius  Se- 
vcrus.TQthe  southern  side  were  externallj  attached  ca- 
binets and  iuills  two  stories  high  for  the  use  of  the  ath- 
letes, somc^  of  which  still  remain  and  preserve  the  coffers 


(a)  VoL  1.  p*  36.        {b)  For  \h$  church  tee  toL  If.  p,  148.  iq. 
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that  adorned  their  vaulted  cielings.  Tlie  eastero  aide 
communicated  with  the  rest  of  the  palace ,  and ,  aa  wq 
still  see ,  was  adorned ,  in  the  centre ,  with  a  semicir-* 
cular  exedra  decorated  with  niches  for  statues ,  and  not 
unlike  the  large  ei^edra  in  the  palaeatta  of  the  hatha  of 
Caracalla*  lu  this  area ,  which  had  been  the  otto  Bon- 
cioqi,  hut  ia  now  the  upper  garden  of  the  English  GJ- 
lege,  wei^  founds  in  t$51  y  about  tweqtj  marble  torsi 
of  Amasons ,  and  a  Hercules  like  the  Faruese  with  tliet 
inscription  ATZjnRQX  EPrQN ,  the  work  of  Ljsip- 
pus  ^  which  wa^  purchased  bj  Gosimo  Uh  aud  now  an 
dorns  the  pala^ao  Pitti  in  Florence.  In  the  same  jpear  is 
said  to  have  b^eu  found  the  famous  Faroesiau  oup  or 
patera  formed  of  one  pieoe  of  sardonjx  a  foot  in  dia- 
Uieter)  which  i^  interually  engraved  aa  i^  cameo,  aocl 
presents  seven  figurea  and  a  aphjqx,  and  este^rQallj  the 
aegis,  and  is  nqw  to  be  aeen  in  the  museum  of  Naples  (a)^ 
Plan  of  \Y^  pQ,^  pai^  to  the  extremitj  of  the  yiiia  Hilla  y 

pf^  ouse  1^1^^^  which  and  the  Circus  Maximus  is  supposed  ta 
ARSuitua^  have  atood  the  temple  of  Vesta  huilt  bj  Augustus  (b)^ 
Here  we  qbserve  the  terrace  opposite  th^  ciroua  par-. 
tiallj  sustained  hj  a  mode^m  wall  9  huilt  aa  a  sort  of 
liuttress  ou  the  apot  where  the  Urge  door  towards  the 
circus ,  which  gat^  access  to  (be  atriuni  9  was  visible 
until  19^9  9  when  its  traces  were  obliterated  ,  having 
jielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  superiQcumbeut  soil  (c)^ 
In  i  277  the  entire  space  between  this  terrace  and  the 
dwelling  hoqse  of  Mr.  Mills  was  excavated  bj  the  French 
Abbe  Bancoureil,  after  which  NoJli  published  his  plan 
in  178$)  which  derives  additional  value  from  the  fact 
that  siuc9  then  th^  greater  part  of  the  excavations  have 

f44  Nibby,  Roma  oeiranna  4BS8»  volfl.  p.  468.  (6)  Ibid.  p«4Sk^ 
If)  Ibid.  p.  4i5« 


IxM  again  filled  ilp.  The  tecavatibds  were  conducted  hf 
Ifae  arcbitect  Filippo  BarbeH,  aftid  ate  described  in  Ihd 
Monumenii  inediti  ofGuattaili^ and  from  them  it  appears 
ihat  the  house  of  Augustus  had  been  at  least  two  stories 
lu^  that  it  looked  towards  the  CIrdils  Matimiis  or  south 
«ast;thal  the  under  storj  was  built  Up  Hgdnst  the  tufa** 
teoQs  side  6f  the  hill ,  to  the  level  of  which  sf^ruilg  iU 
nailed  cielidgs,  iu&d  nboye  which  rose  the  second  floor; 
tbftt  the  under  floor  was  225  feet  in  depth  by  250  feet  in 
firoot,  while  the  uppet  floor,  unrestrained  bj  the  roch, 
extended  itsself  65  feet  more  to  the  north-east ,  so  aS' 
to  be  280  feet  in  depth  bj  250  feet  in  front*  tt  formed 
b  itself  a  complete  Roman  hduse(a);ind  its  moderate 
limits  aceord  with  the  words  of  Suetonius  dieady  quo« 
ted.  According  to  the  plan  of  NoUi  it  presented  ten 
windows  in  front ,  five  at  each  side  of  the  door  |  the 
atrii&m  iras  sustained  by  a  sort  of  portico  consisting  of 
two  pillars  and  four  columns  at  each  side,  and  was  fur« 
nished  with  tout  doors,  opening  into  corridors  and 
chambers   which   were   symmetrical   on  the  different 
sides  of  the  atrium.  From  the  atrium  three  doors  commu* 
nicated  with  the  peristyle,  which  measured  105  feet  in 
front  by  96  in  depth;,  and  was  adorned  with  a  portico  ^ 
sustained  b^16  columns  on  the  side  towards  the  circus 
and  a  oa  each  of  the  other  sides,  that  is  by  56  co-* 
lumns,  ail  marble  and  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  their  frag-» 
menta  proved  The  peristyle  communicated  with  the 
baths  and  also  with  various  corridors ,  leading  to  the- 
interior  apartments  of  the  house  ,  and  we  now  pro-* 
eeed  to  visit  those  exca? ated  by  the  Abbd  Rancoureil , 
situate  immediately  to  the  north*«ast  of  the  peristyle* 
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The  (our  Xbe  ezcaTated  rooms  dow  accessible  consist  of  tb^ 

cxcaTtted  ^^^^  roomfcontaining  the  modem  stain,  hj  wbicb  we 
descend  from  the  level  of  the  second  storj  or  of  the  Tilla, 
a  central  square  chamber  and  tvro  adjoining  octangular 
rooms  y  together  With  a  corri(l<)r  of  communicatioai  As 
we  descend  the  stairs  we  observe  that  tb  e  room  had  beea 
Taulted)  and  thai  the  beautiful  brick*work  resembles  in 
regulantj  of  construction  and  the  form  of  the  bricks 
that  of  the  Pantheon^  Senate-house  and  other  works  of 
the  Atigustan  eta*  The  tiiro  octagon  rooms  ^  the  first  of 
which  .i<  entered  from  the  stairii ,  dre  Atipposed  to  have 
been  triclinia  oi"  dining  i^ooms  ,  and  are  both  built  on 
nearly  the  same  capricious  biit  not  inelegant  plim.  The 
first  Octagon  room  has  in  the  four  angles  four  cnrvilinear 
niches,  which  serve  ds  doors,  and  three  rectilineAi"  tieces* 
ses  9  supposed  to  have  contained  txicliniat  couches  ^  in 
each  of  which  are  two  rectilineal^  and  one  curvilinear 
niche  ^  and  the  cieling  of  the  room  is  vaulted.  To  the  right 
as  we  entei^ed  are  il  large  central  door  ^  wdich  opened 
from  the  perlstjle^and  two  lateral  windows,  li^hieh  lighted 
the  room }  and  all  the  door^  and  windows  of  all  the 
rooms  )  situate  at  this  side  ^  lire  now  filled  up  with 
masonrj  to  support  the  superincumbent  mass  of  mould 
and  ruins.  The  door  opposite  that  bj  which  w^  entered 
gives  access  to  the  central  room,  in  which  we  observe  to 
the  right ,  as  we  enteif ,  the  door  which  opened  on  the 
peristjle ,  filled  up ,  as  we  said ,  with  ma^onrj  ^  and  at 
its  sides  are  two  niches  for  statues,  which  remain  nnet« 
cavated.  On  the  two  sides  of  the  room  Are  two  large  ciir-^ 
vilinear  recesses  with  square  niches  perhaps  for  books  ^ 
and  opposite  the  door  is  a  sort  of  eledra  with  a  large 
central  and  two  lateral  niches,  adjoining  which  are  two 
small  oval  niches  and  two  doors.  Entering  tlie  door  to 
the  right  of  the  exedra  we  observe,  in  the  centre  of  the 
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nulled  cielitig  ^  the  figure  of  a  ddilzfilrice  ,  the  onlj 
fresco  noir  reiftaining  .Id  ihUne  rooms*  The  large  central 
aiche  of  the  ezedra  is  uow  bored  through  to  light  a 
corridor  which  we  observe  lo  th((  rear.  All .  the  rooms 
had  heeo  in  pArt  iuctusted  with  marble,  iis  the  walls  still 
iodieale.  The  door  in  thd  ctirriiiiiear  niche  to  the  left 
opens  into  tb0  corHdor  ^  which  formed  a  commuuica«* 
tioiB  between  the  two  octagonal  rodms  without  entering 
tbe  central  one,  which  is  supposed  to  ha?e  been  a  sort 
of  council  room*  The  second  octagoii  rdomis  accessible 
hj  the  door  to  the  Jrifht  as  we  entered  this  room ,  afid 
is  exactl J  like  the  first ,  Save  that  the  two  cunrilinear 
niches,  at  the  sides  of  the  square  one  opposite  tad  as  we 
entered,  want  two  doors  which  exist  in  those  of  the  other 
octagon  room.  TVith  this  secdiid  octagoii  room  termi-> 
nates  the  tinder  floor  in  this  direction*  From  this  room 
we  enter  the  corridoi^  ali^eadj  mentioned  ^  the  opposite 
side  wall  of  which  ii  built  iip  against  the  natural  tufa 
of  the  hiih  In  this  passage  was  made  an  ex<^atation 
in  1S20  ,  which  disclosed  the  natural  tu(*a  at  a  depth  of 
about  five  feet;  and  its  tesselated  floor  of  white  soafAile, 
giallo  anticO  and  serpen ti no  was  found  ainlost  nhinjii* 
led*  Bj  it  we  return  to  the  first  octagon  rooni  and  the 
stairs  td  ascend  to  tipper  daj ;  add  having  reikcbed  the 
casino  of  the  yilla ,  described  in  its  proper  place  ^  we 
obsenre  remains  of  ilndient  walls,  ilrhich  belonged  to  the 
second  steirji 

Hiving  seen  tbe  yilta  MilU  we  next  drive  to  the  j^^ 
lower  Orto  tnglese^  to  coniplete  our  walk  over  the  pa*  additions 
latine.  Wtf  have  explored  the  edifices  ei'ectedbj  Augus-  ^^^  .^^^ 
tos ,  noticed  the  alterations  of  Tiberiiis  ,  Caligula  ^  Septito- 
Claudius^  Vespasiaii  and  Domitian}  and  we  new  pro-  '^'^^- 
teed  to  ezanline  the  Idditions  of  S^  Severus  ^  enteting 
by  a  small  door  reeelied  bj  a  nttrrow  flight  of  steps  to 
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Um  left  at  the  farther  extremit j  of  the  Tie  de^  GefdiL 
Septimias  Severas,  no  doubt,  repaired  the  imperial 
palace,  as  he  did  all  the  public  monuments  of  Bome  ^ 
9  fact  recordeed  hj  Spartian  and  attested  bj  the  Pan- 
theon ,  the  portico  of  OctaTia ,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  etc ;  and  hj  him  were  constructed  the  two  long 
and  loftj  arched  galleries  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Gre* 
gorio,  vhlch  rise  to  the  le?el  of  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  floor  of  the  upper  gallery  has  fallen;  and  they  now 
form  one  gallery ,  which  is  at  once  an  imposing  and 
picturesque  ruin.  Adrancing  we  obsenre  to  our  left  re-* 
mains  of  small  apartments,  thedestination  of  which  is  suf«» 
ficiently  indicated  by  the  tubes  which  some  of  them  stUl 
preserve.  Modem  stairs  lead  up  hence  amidst  various 
ruins  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  which  descending 
a  Ittde  to  the  right  we  find ,  to  the  rear  of  and  concen* 
trie  with  the  great  exedra,  a  lofty  corridor,  the  cieling 
of  which  is  adorned  with  large  coffers,  like  those  which 
we  saw  in  the  hall  of  the  Palestra*  Betuming  hence  to« 
wards  the  Circus  and  having  crosssed  a  little  modern 
brillgtt<we  meet  to  the  right  the  ruins  of  the  puivinar  or 
imperial  stand-house,  whenoe  the  imperial  family  viewed 
the  games  of  the  GircusL  In  order'  to  fdrm  the  projec-» 
tion  of  the  puivinar  the  galleries  here  assume  a  semi- 
circular construction,  and  the  puivinar,  so  called  from 
the  cushions  that  corvered  its  seats,  has  two  niches  for 
statues  and  a  room  to  the  rear,  to  which  the  emperor 
and  family  might  occasionally  retire*  Near  the  puivinar 
is  a  circular  construction,  which  the  Ciceroni  absurdly 
<all  the  bath  of  Seneca  ,  who ,  as  we  saw ,  opened  his 
veins  ipi  his  villa  on  the  Appian  way.  We  next  pass  to 
the  terrace  of  the  upper  gallery,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  sea,  the  Alban  hills,  the  Aventioe  ,  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  HetelU,  the  bsths  of  Caracalla,  the  church  and 


tDomrent  of  S.  Gregorio ,  the  colosseum  ^  the  arch  of 
GooiUntine)  and  six  pillaisof  beautifal  brick  masonrj, 
tfaodiai^  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Benfratelli,  part  of  tlie 
cantiniuitioii  of  the  aqueduct  of  Nero  fjN>m  the  G»elian 
to  the  rear  of  the  exedra  of  the  palaestra,  where  the  re<* 
Vffmrs  maj  still  be  seen  in  the  upper  garden  of  the 
Elfish  college.  We  also  observe  almost  immediatelj 
kaeatfa  us  a  triangular  walled  plot  of  ground,  on  which 
stood  the  SoplisoniuBi  of  S.  Sevems,  a  portico  three  sto-< 
fiei  high,  each  adorned  with  columns,  and  so  called  from 
his  name,  or  from  seven  projections  which  it  formed,  or 
perhaps  from  its  situation  at  the  meeting  of  se?en  roadsL 
Sparfien,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  life  of  Severus,  saja 
that  it  was  erected  by  him  as  a  grand  entrance  to  the  pa« 
lace  to  astonish  his  countrymen  as  they  entered  the  city 
fioaa  Africa  by  the  porta  Gipena.  The  augurs  forbad  It 
lo  he  used  as  an  entrance.  It  is  celebrated  by  Petrarch 
and  the  antiquaries  of  the  XVL  century;  but  it  was  ta- 
l^n  down  by  order  of  Sixtus  y» ,  who  employed  its  co- 
lumns, which  were  of  granite,  marmo  Africano  and 
giallo  antico ,  to  adorn  the  Vatican  basilic. 

We  liave  now  seen  what  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Edifices 
Caesars,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the  localities  of  the  nume*  *^®  ^o^\i . 
loas  edifices  by  which  it  was  preceded;  but  besides  the  ^^hich  are 
houses  and  temples,  the  sites  of  which  ancient  writers  unoertaia 
enabte  us  to  determine ,  there  existed  On  the  Palatine  ^^^^q 
several  others  of  which  the  localities  are  uncertain  or 
unknown*  To  this  class  belong  the  houses  of  the  Grac^ 
ehi  (a),  Mark  Anthony  (i)  and  Vitruvius  Yaocus  (c). 
Dieo  mentions  that  the  house  of  Mark  Anthony  was  pre« 
aented  by  Augustus  to  Agrippa ,  but  was  burnt  A.  V* 

M  Fiotarcb,  Life  oflhe  Gf aechi.   {b)  Dion  lib.  LIU.  a.  •7.  (c)  Liv. 
hk  VIII.  c  19 «  so. 
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C  729,  on  which  occasion  Agrippa  took  up  his  ahod^ 
with  Augustas;  and  IAyj  iaja  that  the  house  of  Yaccu^ 
was  destroyed  afteA^he  bad  been  put  to  death  for  treason. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  is  inentibned  by  DIonjsius  ool j, 
who  sAys  that  females  offered  her  sacrifice  therein  up 
lo  bis  time  (d).  The  .£des  Dijofis,  as  it  is  designated 
by  Victor ,  is  mentioned  bj  Vftrro  as  existing  on  the 
Palatine;  and  he  adds  that  Dijof is  and  Diespater  were 
the  first  names  given  bj  the  B,onlani  to  Jupiter,  Dies* 
pater  meaning  father  of  daj  or  of  the  air  or  atmos- 
phere, ubi  omnia  oriuniur^  as  he  calls  Orctis  the  end 
of  things,  (/uorum  quodjinis  Oreum^  Orcus  diciiur  (i)i 
Heliogabalua  btiilt  his  temple  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  OrcuS,  which  stood  on  the  Palatine,  but  of  which  we 
known  not  with  certainty  the  site  (c).  The  temple  of 
Faith^  according  to  Agathocle^  of  Cyzicum,  cited  by  Pes- 
ttts,  was  built  by  Boma  the  daughter  of  Ascanius  (if); 
and  the  temple  of  Fetei*  existed  in  tlie  days  of  Ci- 
cero (e),  Valerius  Btasinlds  {/),  and  Pliny  (g).  and  is 
eUo  mentioned  by  £lian  (h)  aiid  Minutius  Felix  (i). 
The  temple  of  the  Moon  Noctilucs  is  Said  by  Varro  to 
have  given*  to  Luna  the  epithet  Bocticula  because  it  shone 
at  night  on  the  Palatine,  dicta  Nodiituca  in  Pataiia^ 
nam  ibi  nociu  lueei  templuni  (7).  The  Pentapyloa 
JoYis  or  five-portaled  shrine  of  Jove  is  nien tinned  by  Vic«< 
tor  and  the  Kotitia  a^  existing  on  the  Capitol  in  th^ 
IV*  eentury.  The  Victoria  Germanidiana  of  Victor  and 
the  liotitia  was  probably  a  statde  of  Victory  erected  bj 
pomitiau  after  his  pretended  victorj  over  the  Gatti.  Th<s 
temp  le  of  Viriplaca ,  who  presided  over  metrimonial 

(i4  Lib.  L  c.  St.  {b)  De  liag.  Lat  $.  tow    (e)  tamprid  Tit  He- 

liogak  (d)    ?ox  Eoma»    {e)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  III.  e.  aS.  De  Legib. 

lib.  IL  c.  i&.  (  jC  )  Ub.  II.  €.  5.  $.  6.  (^)  Hiat  Nat.  lib.  11.  d.  7,$-  S. 

[h)  Tar.  Stor.  lib.  111.  e  11.  (i)  OctaT.  c  a5.  (7)  De  Ling.  Lat.  J  le^ 
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reconciliaftioDS,  i$  called  bj  y  ictor  Aedes  deae  Viripla^ 
cae^  and  Yalerius  Maximof  commeods  the  religious 
ma^e  bj  which  man  and  wife^  when  thej  quarreled  ^ 
repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  godite&s^  whose  name  indi* 
cates  her  character,  virwn  placare^  and  returned  recon« 
tiled  (a)*  The  £des  Bhamnusiorum  or  temple  of  Ne« 
iMsis  took  the  name  of  Rbamnusia  from  Bhamnus  in 
Atdca^  where  the  goddess  of  vengeance  and  retribution 
bad  a  famous  temple,  as  we  read  in  Pausanias  (5)9  ApoU 
lodorus  (c)  and  HesioJ  {d). 

To  resume  our  historical  notice^  to  Heliogabalus^  Historical 
whose  additions  to  the  edifices  of  the  Palatine  we  ha? e  °^^'^  . 
alreadj  noticed,  succeeded  Alexander  Severus,  who  con* 
stmcted  there  floors  of  porphyry  and  serpeutino^  caU 
led  from  him  opus  Alexandrinum,  of  which  we  ha?e 
leen  several  beautiful  specimens  in  the  churches  of 
Borne,  and  also  some  apartments  called  Mammean  and  by 
corruption  ad  Mammam  from  his  Mother  Mammea* 
These  are  the  last  worlis  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers 
before  the  fatal  transfer  of  the  empire  by  Constantine. 
The  imperial  palace  was  then  probably  neglected.,  per* 
baps  despoiled  to  adorn  the  new  imperial  residence  pn 
the  Bosphorus;  and  for  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Constantine  it  was  abandoned  except  when  used  as  nn 
occasional  residence  by  the  emperors,  who  made  their 
appearance  for  a  few  months  in  the  ancient  seat  of  em* 
pire^  During  the  three  days  saccage  of  Bome  by  Alaric, 
A.  JDl  /S09,  and  the  fourteen  days  still  more  awful  cata- 
strophe of  Genseric,  in  £55  ^  the  imperial  palace  must 
have  been  a  special  object  of  plunder  and  devastation; 
yet  we  read  in  the  Chronicle  of  Cassiodorus  that  Sete* 

M  Lflk  tl.  c  i.  $.  6.  ^)  Lib  L  e.  55.  {e)  Lil>.  tit.  e.  lo.  (iQHe. 
nod.  Tbcof . 
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Irtas  wad  poisoned  in  it  in  £65,  a  proof  that  it  silrvlveJ 
the  deatrucliye  furj  of  tbe  Goths  and  Yandals.  It  wad 
obcnpied  bj  Odoacer  in  £76  and  bj  Tbeodoric  in  500^ 
and  Gassiodorus ,  tbe  secretary  of  Tbeodoric ,  inform^ 
us  that  it  was  repaired  by  o^der  of  thai  emperor  (a). 
The  next  notice  ire  find  of  it  is  in  the  Cassinensiaa 
Gbronicle^  which  records  the  coronation  therein  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  in  the  Till,  centarj  (&);  and  the  last 
mention  of  its  existence  as  a  palace  is  an  account  left 
us  bj  Anastasius,  in  his  Life  of  G>nstantine^  of  a  fray 
which  occurred  in  the  IX.  centary  in  Aa  Sacra  ante 
Palaiium.  From  the  Camaldolese  Annals  we  learn  that 
it  was  in  a  state  of  utter  roin  in  the  X.  century  ^  and 
that  the  Septixonium  had  been  converted  into  a  tower 
of  defence  by  tbe  monhs  of  S.  Gregorio  (c)»  Poggio  Fio^ 
rentino  records  that  in  the  XIV*  centary  so  complete 
was  the  destruction  of  the  palace  that  not  a  Single  edi«« 
fice  could  be  distinguished  nor  its  use  ascertained  {d)\ 
and  Fulvius  says  that  in  his  time,  in  1527,  the  palatine 
was  the  only  hill  of  Borne  entirely  uninhabited ,  soluS 
omnium  hodie  inhabiiatus  (e).  Marliani  says  that,  in 
153£,  tliere  stood  amid  its  ruins  a  few  small  housei 
and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Paliara,  a  corruption  of 
palatium ,  now  that  of  S.  Sebastian  ^  which  exists  from 
tile  X.  century,  and  that  it  was  partially  converted  to 
pasturage  (/);  and  about  that  time  the  Hattei  family 
erected  on  the  ruins  the  yilla  now  known  as  the  villa 
Mills,  of  which  Baffaellino,  a  ptipil  of  Raphaers,  was 
architect  and  painter.  From  the  Dukes  Hattei  the  villa 
passed  into  various  hands  and  was  purchased  from  the 

(m)  Variar.  lib.VO.  $.  5.  (b)  Maratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  (c)  An- 
fialiat.  Cainald.  App.  T.  t.  p.  97.  (<i)  De  Variet.  Fort.  lib.  I.  p.  ai« 
(ff)  Anl.  Urb.  p.  25.  (J)  Aot.  Uom.  Topogr.  lib.  III.  c.  7. 
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Gollocci  of  Jesi^in  1818,  bj  its  preseol  proprietor  and 
Sir  William  Gell,  who  aooo  after,  bj  mataal  arrange'* 
aent  j  left  H*  HilU  aole  proprietor.  If  we  except  iiis 
filla  the  Palatine  is  now,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  a  state 
of  squalid  desolation*  for  even  its  gardens  and  vine jards 
preaent  a  snrfaee  not  of  natural  soil  but  of  brohen 
fragments,  interspersed  occasional! j  with  shapeless  mas- 
ses of  ruin,  fragments  of  the  most  extensive  and  ipagni*- 
Seent  dwelling  ever  known  to  have  ei:iated,  the  pnce 
proud  palace  of  the  Caesars, 

We  have  now  completed  our^Walk  over  the  Palatine'^,  Coodo- 
the  hiitorj  of  which  is  an  epitome  Qf  that  of  Rome,  and  ^i°8 
embraces  a  period  of  thirtj- three  centuries.  Like  Borne, 
we  have  seen  the  Palatine  advance  through  the  stages  of 
pastoral  simplicitj,  domestic  convenience,  embellish*- 
ment,  splendour,  magnificence  and  luxurj,  and  like 
her  graduallj  d^f^Hiie,  ajn^iidoqed  to  desertioQ  |  decay 
eod  dilapidation; 
^First  freedom,  and  then  glorj,  -^  when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  —  barbarism  at  last.^ 
On  the  Palatine  the  kings  of  Rome,  the  heroes,  the  pa- 
triots, philosophers,  orators  and  statesmenof  the  Republic 
^nd  the  imperial  tjrants  successivelj  dwelt  and  passed 
ewaj;  and  thePalatine  has  thus  been  trulj  the  throne  and 
graveof  Roman  dominion.  On  it  Romulus  founded  Bome^ 
imd  m-  Bomulus,  strange  coincidence,  the  last  of  the  Ro* 
man  emperors ,  consolidated  hj  his  fall  the  reign  of 
barbarian  power  in  Italj.  On  it  the  empire  had  ifs  hirth 
31  jears  before  Christ,  and  on  it  the  empire  expired  A. 
D.  ^76.  That  empire  was  founded  bj  Augustus:  it  fell 
under  Augustulus,  dashed  by  its  own  unwieldy  weight 
into  a  thousand  fragments;  and  we  have  been  contem-* 
plating  the  dismembered  skeleton  of  its  fallen  grandeur* 
As  we  ranged  over  ih^  various  ruins  of  all  ages  that  cove^ 
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tilis  ancient  bill  we  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  obscn^ 
rilj  of  time  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  has  fled  for 
ef er,  peopling  it  with  (hose  hj  whom  it  was  once  inha«- 
Uted  in  its  spteiidoor)  manj  pf  whoin  have  been  asso* 
ci^ted  in  pur  minds  from  chi{d|iood  with  dignitj,  wis* 
doni)  Tflonr  end  virtue^  wbose  spirits  seem  to  bover 
ronnd  tbe  mouldering  mins  of  tbeir  ancient  homes,  and 
l^iye  to  the  scene  the  undying  interest  with  which  we 
regard  it  In  our  endeavour  to  pass  in  review  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  edifices  which  stood  on  it^  fron^ 
tbe  thatched  cottage  of  Romulus  to  the  crumbling  erec- 
tions of  tbe  Papal  casino,  we  found  not  a  spot  that 
hm^  QOt  its  great  names,  and  its  classic  remembrances , 
and  that  has  pot  been  immortalized  by  the  authentic 
Tecords  of  histor  j  and  fthe  classic  strains  of  poetry.  Its. 
iemples,  thermae,  libraries,  porticos,  and  palaces  with 
Iheir  marble  and  mosaic  floors,  painted  walls,  gilded, 
cielings,  costlj  furniture,  their  pictorial  and  statuary 
mesterpieces,  once  the  glory  of  Borne  and  the  admira* 
tioi\  of  the  world ,  are  now  little  piore  than  heaps  of 
ruins,  scattered  and  shapeless^  and  more  desolate  than 
when  Evander  crossed  it  is  no^  the  theatre  of  all  that 
was  once  renowned,  mighty,  and  magnificent!  One  soli- 
tary Tilla,  one  lonely  convent  and  the  bumble  abode  oC 
tbe  labourer  of  the  vineyard  are  seen  to  rise  on  its>^mar«. 
hie  wilderness;^  and  to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  Im- 
periiil  Court,  the  residence  of  the  great  and  the  gay,  of 
Kings  and  ernperors,  of  courtiers,  favourites,  ministers^ 
and  minioiis,  has.  succeeded  almost  the  silence  of  the 
^raye,  seldom  broken  save  by  some  congenial  melan- 
choly sound,  by  the  slow  water-drop  tricl&ling  through 
the  deci(yed  cielin^,  the  wind  whistling  through  its.  ga- 
ping fissures,  or  sighing  through  its  ruined  arches,  bro^ 
Jicu  recesses  and  crumbling  balls,  the  bird  of  night^ 
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Imrsting  duoujgh  the  thick  irj  that  mantles  the  nakedw 
nets  of  its  moaldering  walls  or  sending  forth  its  shrilly 
loog  crj  from  out  the  Geaar^s  palace,  hj  the  bowl  of 
the  watch-dog,  the  toll  of  the. content  bell  of  S*  Bona* 
lentore  as  it  summons  the  pious  inmates  to  their  dsily 
teiesof  prajer  and  meditation  or  awakens  them  to  their 
■idnigbt  orisons,or  perchance  bj  the  solemn  psalmodj  of 
pnise  raised  to  God  bj  the  unseen  inhabitants  of  the 
cloister.  Such  are  almost  the  onlj  sounds  that  break 
opon  its  deep  and  deatb^Iike  siolitude  end  silence.  Its 
desolation  iswellde^rihed  bj  the  powerful  pen  ofBjron: 
Gjpress  and  ivj^  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Ibtted  and  massed  together,  hillocks  beapM 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crushM,  columns  strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep'd 
la  sabterraaeaq  damps,  Where  the  owl  peep'^d, 
]>eeming  it  midqight:  —  Temples^  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  tbat  Learning  reapM 
From  her  research  bath  been,  that  these  are  walls  — 
Qehold  the  Imperial  Mount!  ^tis  thus  the  mightj  falls.^ 

Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pjramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  glorj'^s  gewgaws  shining  in  the  yan. 
Till  the  sun^s  rajs  with  aided  flame  were  filfd! 
Where  are  its  ^oldenroofs?where  those  who  dar'd  lo build? 

Childe  Barold 
Little  did  ^ihe  mlght7,^tbe  proud  masters  of  the 
world  imagine  tbat  natives  of  the  obscure  and  barbarous 
isles  of  the  west,  the  Briiannus  caienatus: 
•  •  •  •  Briiannus  ui  descenderei 
Sacra  catenatus  via  (a); 
M  Borat.  Epod.ode  7  v.  7, 
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vbnl  Britain  had  become  the  seat  of  ciTiliaatioD^  hnoir- 
ledge,  rc^Dement)  freedom^  power  and  virtue,  should 
one  daj  freeij  fix  their  ahode  on,  or  become  the  An-* 
nalists  or  ^the  Pilgrim^  of,  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, when  iheir  empire,  their  laws,  their  language  and 
their  gods  had  vanished  from  the  earth.  What  a  leston 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  individdals  !  ^'Emdimini  qui  ju* 
dicatis  tenam.'*^  When  we  reflect  on  the  Viciasitudef  of 
Ais  anoient  and  oeneraih  hill: 

Ecce  Palatioo  cretit  reuereniia  monti 
Tot  qircum  dalobra  videt  tantisque  deorum 
Gingi(ur  excubiis  (a);^^ 
when  we  glance  back  at  the  countless  generations  which^ 
f  ince  its  historic  era,  have  gone  down  to  the  dust^  whom 
ohUvion  Jma  now  made  her  own;  when  we  contemplate 
the  dark  masses  of  ruin  that  cqver  it,  their  fallen  gran- 
deur, vast  extent,  the  magnificence  tbej  onee  diafplayed, 
and  the  desolation  tbej  now  exhibit ,  blended  <K:casio- 
nallj  with  the  melancholj  beaotj  of  the  cjpress;  and, 
above  all ,  when  we  consider  that  9  like  their  palaces  ^ 
their  Lords 9  once  too  the  Lords  of  a  subject  world, 
are  now  no  more,  we  p^use  to  ipeditate  on  the  transiencj 
of  all  that  is  human  here  below.  Even  as  we  wander 
among  the  ruined  monuments  of  imperial  pride  and 
power,  and  vapitj  and  ambition,  the  silent  march  of  limo 
is  advancing  upon  ua^  and  broken  and  ruined  as  are 
these  imperial  halls,  if  th^ir  final  doom  be  not  accelo* 
rated  bj  some  convulsion  of  nature,  thej  are  destined 
to  survive  us  and  generations  jet  to  come,  who,-  like  us, 
maj  visit  tbc^m  and  pass  into  oblivion.  One  final  fate 
however  awaits  not  onlj  man  and  all  his  works ,  but 
even  the  glorious  orb  that  we  inhahitj  and  the  reflection 

(4^  Claadisa.  Sczt.  Coastal.  B^aor.  v.  55  tq^* 


aborts  as  to  lift  our  miods  to  oidre  ituiu  eartblj  as- 
piniioos: 

^Tbe  cIottdH^apt  lowers,  the  gorgeoos  palaces 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Tea,  all  which  it  inhabit,  shall  dissolve, 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of.  a  vision   .        . 

lieave  not  a  wreck  behind.^ 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

BBScaimcui  SF  ns  aoiiiw  ssn^tdiisu  oomnmak 

THE  GliOAGA.  MAXIMA.  We  base  already  seen  The 
that  Dionjsius  ofHalicamassus  nambers  the  cloacae  or  ^^^c^ 
severs  of  the  cit j  with  the  roads  and  aqueducts  as  the 


vorks  whiek  principallj  displayed, the  Roman  greatness 
sotoolj  bj  their  utilitj,  but  also  bj  the  enormous  snms 
expended  on  their  construction  and  repairs.  Of  the 
amount  of  these  sums  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
when  ke  informs  us  that,  having  been  at  one  time  ob-» 
ilrueled,  the  Censors  allocated  for  tbeir  repairs  tlie  sum 
of  a  thoosand  talents,  equal  to  nearly  one  fourth  of  a 
millioa  sterling  (a).  Strabo  expresses  the  same  admi«< 
ration  of  the  cloacae  as  of  the  roads  and  liqueducts,  and 
describes  ibem  as  canals  vaulted  with  square  stones , 
some  of  which,  like  streets,  were  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  carts  laden  with  hay  to  pass  through  (hem:  91 

X^fcw  nopami  cviOBg  catokikoiamt  (i).  Pliny  attests  the 
tsoie:  AmplUudinem  cavis  eamfecisseproditur  ut  i^e* 
^uunfoeni  large  onusiam  iransmiiieretj  and  goes  still 
farther  when  be  pronounces  tliem  to  be  the  greatest  of 

M  Lib.  Ill  «*77>  (^)  Lib.  V.  e.S.$.  8. 

Voi.  IV.  ii) 
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Roman  works,  perforating  tbe  liilis  and 'rendering  ibci 
citj  navigable  undet  ground:  operum  omnium  diciu 
maximum^  suffbssU  montibus^  ai</ue  urbe  pensili  sub^ 
ierque  navigaia  (a);  and  Gassiodoru^  i^  no  less  empha- 
tical  in  extolling  their  yaslness  and  soliditj  {b).  From 
Dionjsias  and  P^inj  as  alreadj  quoted  we  learn  that 
(be J  had  been  commenced  bj  the  Elder  Tarquin  ,  a 
fact  confirmed  bj  Livj,  who  adds  that  their  primitive 
use  was  tq  carry  o£^  the  sta^ant'  waters  from  the  low 
parts  of  the  cilj;^^As  the  low  places  near  the  Forum 
and  other  tallej!(  belireca  the  bilb  did  not  easilj  carry 
off  the  water  from  the  level  groqnd ,  he  drained  them 
bj  carrying  sowers  from  ^  higher  level  into  the  Ti« 
ber  (c)/^  III  the  days  of  the  Elder  Tarquin  Rom^  was 
confined  to  the  Palatine,  tbe  Capitoliae,  the  Coeliaa 
and  the  Aventine  (</);  and  l^ence  the  drained  marshes 
were  the  forum  an4  its  yici^ity ,  the  Yelabrum  ,  the 
I4urcian  Talley  and  tbe  ArgiletQm;  an4  the  sewers  were 
intended  to  caifry  pflf  tl^e  irafers  tha^  sprang  at  the  skirts 
of  the  four  abo?^?men(toiied  hills,  t)ie  adventitious  rain 
water,  and,  by  means  of  their  uaite4  streams,  the  impu- 
rities of  the  «ity.  li^eqce  the  word  cloaca  froni  cluere  or 
clnare  to  cleanse,  whence  the  modern  Italiai^  word  chia« 
vica,  a  Sjcwer^  Aftef  Sen^iu^  Tullius  added  to  the  city  the 
Yiminal  an4  the  greater  p^^rt  of  the  Qij^irinal  together 
with  the  intermedii^te  Talleyfli  (e),  the  sewers  of  Tarquin 
became  iniiufficient  to  carry  pff  the  waters  or  cleanse 
tbe  city;  and  hence  '](brqui^  tbf  Pi^t^d,  liis  smsc^ssor 
and  son-in-law,  conducted  tfap  watssfsotlil^setoci^itiea 
by  several  channels  into  one  great  sevrer,  whicb  also 
received  ihose  of  the  other  cloacae,  and  was  hence  cal-* 

(a)  Hist.  Nat  lib.  XXXVI.  c  iS^J.  94*    (^)  Tar.  lib.  Ul.  e|v  3o. 
{f\  Lib.  1.  c  38.  {^\  ^ii\,  1.  p.  17  sq.  (e)  Vol.  1.  p.  tftsqq. 
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led  hj  prectmineoce  itie  Cloaca  Maxima^  to  which  pria^ 
cipall J  relate  the  above  meatiooed  eulogies^  a  atttpeoi* 
4oiia  work  9  iiiteiesting  not  oiily  fyt  iU  grandeur  and  . 
aiUiqailj)  but  also  as  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  Etrus- 
can arciiiCectare  that  has  eome  doirn  to  las.  That  the 
Qoaca  Maxima  was  constract^d,  as  we-  ha?e  said^  bj 
Tasqnin  tbe  Proad  we  learn  from  Livj  and  IKotijsius, 
the  fanner  of  whom  says  that  ^^he  made  tbe  great  sub- 
tenaneaa  cloaca ^  cloacam^ue  Maxknam^  a. work  so 
vast  that  the  magnificenee  of  the  presieat  lige  baa  searoe* 
\j  been  able  In  equal  it  {a)^  and  the.  latter  reoords 
the  words  of  Bfutus^afUr  the  death  <tfLu€secia,JnTeighi> 
ing  against  the  intolerable  fatigues  endured  bj  the 
peofile  in  its  GQnsti^ction(&).Tbe  AVenkibe^however^and 
other  parts  of  Rome  r^nained  without  cloacae  until  A. 
D«  C.  S6S9  ^i>w  ^  Censor  Marcus  Poroius  Gato  and 
Locitts  Yakrins  Flaceoa  bad  thei  existing  cloacae  clean- 
sed and  new.  ones  constrncted :  dei^gend^S(jfme  ^  ftM 
opus  essei  eloacas^  iu  jii^entma  et  in  aliu  patiibns , 
^Bff  iumdwn  erahtf  aciendas  locai^eruni  (c).  To  this 
cleaiasing  of  the  deacse  maj  refer  the  wordii  of  INoBy- 
siosalready  noticed^  Dion  informs  ua  thai,  A*  V^  C  921, 
Agrippa^  then  £dile,  had  the  cloacae  desn^ed  at  his  '  -  •> 
own  expense ,  aild  that  be  passed  thitiugh  them  into 
the  Tiber  i^  a  boat  (d)i  Plinj  addatliat,  t(>((*)eadsfe  them 
ssopw  effectuallji  be  had  the  superfluous  W9tem  of  tbe 
aqueducts  turned  into  them  (e)$  and  he  al)5o  construct- 
ed nm  f  leaea<l  in  tbet  Campus .  Maclius ,  one  of  which 
is  soppmed  1^  be  the  sever  .discoi^erkl  iu  tbe  IVinttfi- 
oate  of  Urban  VUL^  meaauring^  9  feet  in  height  bj  12 
(eet  in  brendlh  isnd  now  in  full  activltj. 


(•)  Lib. I  e.56.  (^j  tif.lV.  c.  44,  S«.  (c)  Lif .  lib.  XXXI X.«.  44. 
(4  lib.  XLIX.  c.  45.  (0;  Hilt.  Mat  lib.  XXJLVl.c.  iS,).  94. 
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Care  of  During  the  Repablic ,  as  long  as  Censort  existe<l 

lo^whom^*  tbcy  had  the  care  of  the  cloacae  (a);  and  under  Augus- 
coi|fi.4<Hi«     itis,  Agrippa^as  £dile)  undertook  that  office  according 
to  Dion.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus ^sajs  tbat 
be*  created  new  offices  with  the  titles  of  Curaiores  intt^ 
rum\  ofuansm^  al^i  Tibetis ;  but  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  Curaiores  cloacarwn ,  whom  we  often  find 
in  inscriptions  of  the  II.  centurj  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  united  to  the  care  of  the  cloieictee  that  of  the 
banks  and  bed  of  the  river  {b).  It  would  seete  that  after 
ihetimeofConstantine  the  care  of  the  clodcae  was  uni- 
led  to  the  praefeciure  of  the  citj,  and  continued  so 
down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius ,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  addressed  bj  him  to  Argolaus,  praefect  of  Borne 
A.  D.  496,  and  cited  by  Cassiodoms.  After  the  fall  of 
the  empire  the  sewers  were  of  course  neglected,  and 
some  obstructed  bj  ruins :  daring  the  middle  ages  we 
find  tbat  Greg.  IX. ,  in  the  XIIL  century ,  had  the  old 
cloacae  cleansed  and  new  ones  constructed  (e);  and  at 
present  so  well  supplied  is  Rome  with  sewers  ancient 
and  modern  that  were  thej  visible,  thej  would  present 
to  the  eje  an  inextrioable  labjrinth, 
ThaQoaca  Among  the  ancient  cloacae  that  remain  the  Qoaca 

lilpiiaia.  Maxima,  built  bj  Tarquin  the  Proud,  holds  the  first 
place  iq  antiquity  and  magnitude,  and  still  remains, 
after  the  lapse  of  XXIII.  centuries  and  a  half,  to  serve 
its  original  purpose,  carrying  off  the  waters  and  im-» 
purities  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Yiminal,  of  great  pail  of 
tlie  Efiiquiline  and  of  the  intermediate  valleys.  It  com-* 
mences  about  the  centre  of  the  Forum ,  opposite  the 
cemetery  of  the  Consolation ,  in  the  direction  of  the 

M  Dionp.  lib.  ni.  c.  77.  Ut.  lib.  \XXlX.  e.  44.        (4)  Nibl^ 
TqK  U.  p*  65?.     (c)  Car4«  di  Aragona  Vil.  Greg.  t\. 
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hlij-Jdfti;  and  maj  be  seen  bj  entering  a  narrow  passage 

opposite  the  small  arch  of  Septinuus  Severus  between 

tbe  cborek  ofSkGiUgio  in  Yie^abf o ^sd  tbejaoos  Qoas 

ibiffons,  fDom  diePontoBolto'or)StiU.inore  distinctlj*, 

ffMi  Cbe  river  itiielf.  Wbea  the  Tiber,  into  which  it 

flows  almost  imperceptihlj^  is  flooded,  the  water  inihe 

Qoaea-  is  drived  bach  so  M  to  rise  ^bove  the  kej-stones 

oC  the  eidi^  as  wdl  on  Ibe  taadias  on  Abe  river  side'^ 

sad  hide  them  frojvi  view*  Fioia  Ibe  ^centre  eC  the  JFor 

rom  it  mns  inthe  diiecUoa  of  ibe  .tie.  di  S.  Teoilorti  ^ 

whence  it  tiuns  tovf^ni^  S»;GipirgiQ  in.li^elabjrQ)^  pass^f 

under  thn  Janus  Qo^driflNHis  ^  aoid  itbenee  M  the  adjpir 

■ing  littfe  paper  iactorj ,  where ,  Ae.iteU  iUifing  f>ar- 

tially  iailen,  its  arcb  is  £uMj  .exposed  td  .view ;  and. from 

this  point  it  mas  ondetf  th6  bej^JoAs  .iov^ai ds.  the ;  via 

de^  Gerchi  and  the  northerh  aide  ,of  the  piazaa  of  tfa* 

Bocea  della  Yeritl  io  emptj  itself  data  the  Ttbernnder 

the  lempleb{:¥esta.Tbe  real  height  of  its  ansk'istwel'ife 

Cmt;  bot  it  is  olore/tlian  half  choked  up  with  mud  and  .  :  r 

inbbisbs^Iis.imllssndarch^faxae^  withisquaire  U^^  * 

of  tab  libs  tbisl  of  the  Capitol  jibnt  it  the  distance  of    ' 

eveij  twelve  feet  its  vault  ia  slrei^gtbened  with  binders  •  *  .\ 

of  tnvertin.  Its  opening  on  Ibe  Tiber  consfAs  of  an 

arch:  fenned  bj  a  triple  course  of  Gabine  stone^  aspCh- 

eies  k>f  peptorino;  and  its  side-walls- are  flanhed  hrith 

blocks  of  tufii  miied  #ith  Gabine  stonie  and  tmieitin* 

To  our  left,  as  we  view  the  Cloaca  Maxima  from  Oi)i«r 
the  vicinitj  of  the  JanuS)  rises  a  copious  spriilgy  wUch  aa(tient 
Is  deemed  bj  the  people  medicinal  and  drunk  bjrtbeni     ^*^^^ 
IS  such  on  tfie  spot  in  the-  summer  season.  It  was  kna* 
iyted  bj  Professors  Mericfami- hud  Carpi;  and  ila  quht 
Uties  were  foimd  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  tbe  Acqua 
TergincFea  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  a^ua  Mercurii 
of  the  Ancients ,  the  same  as  the  acqoa  Arg^^ntiDa^  a^d 
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at<fiia  dt  «.  Giorgio  of  ibe  moderns ,  aad  that' it  has  iu 
source  ii|  the  gardes  of  S«  Gvegorio  bn  the  Goelian.  In 
iki%  localitj  also  we  observe  oae  of  the  tributiir]^  sewera, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Cloaea  Mattma ,  and  is 
tiow  uised  ^  like  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  SjrrlicuBe  4 
as  an'oce^sional  ^vahing  place: 

Between  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Ayentine  oil 
the  rtrer  side  are  ieiefn'tiro  other  < ancient  cloiacae ;  pro* 
bMy  thbse  boik  hf  Calo  and  Valerius  itaximus  as 
alreadj  mehtiMecl;  Aiiother  ancient  cloaca  exislii  beat 
the  «tofa  #f  Gonstaoitiike ,  another  near  the  accent  froni 
the  meta  Sndanstb^be  temple  of  Venus  and  Borne  ^ 
and  several  under  the  Colosseum  ^  all  directing  their 
Qourse  hf  the  Circus  BlA'ximns  to  the  Cloaca  Mijixima ; 
and  another )  as  we  hafe  •  alread jr  said^i  built  prol^abiy 
by  Agrippa  and  now  edited  la  ohiaTici^  della  iBotdnda^ 
still  aerres  to  cliny  off  the  wliters  nnd'impulrities  of  the 
^strict  between  tha  Tia  della  CfOoeiiadfthe'lUier;  i 
The  '       CIBCDS  MAXIUUS.  We  baTciabready  tmkledef 

Circus  ciroas'^s  in  general  (a)^  tni  the  Circnfr  Hexiflths^  wbich 
it**'""^'  ^^''^'  ^'^^  proceed,  to  descrilfe,  occiipl^  the'niUej  be« 
hitEory.  tween  the  Palatine  load  the  Aventine  (t)^  which  was  tnurt 
of  the  F'eldbrumVmojulf^  (called  in  Terj  ancittBt.tttnes 
Va^lIs  Murcia  ahd.Murtia{c),  a  name  deHved^  abcdrd* 
ing  40  somC)  ab  ttrceis^  from  the  ancient  potleriei  there^ 
abd^  eeoordiog  to  others,  a  murleto,  from  the  myrtle^ 
grovfe  <with  which  it  wah  wvered^  and  which  g^Ve  its 
name  to  the  shrink  of  Venu$  situate  within  itssba4e(^)- 
TUicyiflcua  was  U^  mo$t;incient  and  th^  large$A:ciiteu$ 
cfi  Aome  alid  was  therefiare  called  b;  preeminence  the 
Circus  and  tlie  Circus  M€ux:inms\  and  it  gave  its  name, 

(a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  18.  '  \h)  Varro  lib.  tV.  $.  iSf.  Syoimach.  lib.  X. 
epial.  29.  ad  Honor,  et  Thfeodiot.  [c)  Lif .  lib.  I.  c.  55.  (li)  Varro  lib.  IV. 
j.  154. 
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is  we  have  seen^  to  the  XI..regiQn  of  Augustus  (a)^  i 

name  which  the  region  preseryed  uqtll  the  YI.  cefiturj^ 

i^d  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  localit j  in  wbfch 

its  Tesliges  are  jet  visible^  still  called  i  CSerchi  or  I4 

Talle  de"*  Gerchi.  The  first  Bomau  gam^s  on  record  ar^ 

the  Gonsualia  giveo  bj  Romulus  in  honour  of  IT^jpluni^^ 

one  of  whose  names  was  Consiis^  a  cpnsuleildo  (i);  and 

at  their  Celebration  in  this  vallej  occurred  Ih^  rape  bf 

the  Sabine  women  (c)i  Kb  circuil  howeyer  existed  iintil 

the  retgn  of  the  qlder  l^arquin,  bj  whoni  this,  the  first 

as  well  as  the  largest^  ¥a$  erected  A.  tJ.  C  138  (d).  Livj 

informs  lis  that  Tarquin  the  Proud  comjpletc^d  the  eir^ 

ens  commenced  bj  his  grand-father  as  well  as  the  Cloaca 

Maxima;  and  declares  that  the  magnificence;  ofBon^e  in 

his  own  day  could  scarcely  present  anj  thing  equal  lb 

either  work ,  ^^qiiibus  duobus  operi^us  yix  nova  haec 

magaificencia  quidquam*  adafequare  potuit(e)/^  Livj 

however  speaks  of  it  as  it  xipp^ared  in  hii  daj,  as  is 

clear  from  his  cbntenlpbrar  j  Dibnj&itis  of  Halicarnas** 

SOS,  whd  says  that  it  became  one  of  the  beautiful  ^d 

admirable  works  of  the  city,  aw  )fJfWffj  in  process  bf" 

time  (/*)  i  after  Julius  Caesar  had  enlarged  it  {g)  and 

added  ail  <snripus  br  canal  (A),  that  ran  between  the 

benches  and  th^  ires,  to  give  additional  security  to  tbb 

spectators  (1).  Of  its  tlien  form  and  extent  Dibn)rsius 

has  left  Us  a  description^  from  irhich  it  app^ats  that  it 

«as  2i87  i/2  feet  long  by  AOO  feet  brbad^  and  capable 

of  accommodating  150,000  spectators  J    that  its  seats 

^ete  divided  into  threi»  praebinctiones  and  wete  Cbvered 


{a)  See  Vol  I.  p.  58.  [b]  Liv.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  (c)  Servioi  note  to 
t  65S,  of  £aeid.  VIII.  (4)  Dioajs.  lib.  III.  e.  68.  (0)  Lib.  L  c.  S6. 
[f)  Lib.  III.  c*  68.  {gi  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  i5.  $•  •4f  »•  «•  W  *'«««<»«• 
U  Caesar,  c.  59.     (0  Plin.  lib.  Vlll.  c.  7. 
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Willi  portidos ;  that  rbuofd*  its  two '  long  sides  tad  it& 
cLrcukr  ettr^inltj  rah  An  euripUs  ten'feet  deep  and  as 
tattkf  fiiel  broad;  that  the  seats  of  the  praedinctio  weiifr 
oT  stone,  tdfe  bthers  of  wood }  that  ettemallj  it  presen- 
ted but  one  r6w  of  atcheS,  which  setred  f6r  Shdps  and 
Corr  enttantfes  to  the  passages  and  the  stairs  (a).  Dibny- 
siifis  also'  mentions  that  Tarquin  was  the  first  person 
whd  etfecked  eo?ered  seat&,  for  that  until  then  the  spec* 
tades  were  Seen  on  foot  from  a  iort  of  stand  covered  with 
awnings  sustained  by  masts }  and  that  he  ordered  a  di<^ 
vision  of  the  seats*  amongst  the  different  tribes  (£).  Gas- 
siodonis  ascribes  the  enlargemeht  of  the  circus  fo  Au- 
gustus, perlMqps  because  he  continued  the  work  begun 
bj  his  adopted  father  (c);  and  the  Ancyran  marble 
mentions  amongsit  the  other  works  of  Augustus  the 
PVLYINAB .  AD .  aBGYM .  MAXIBYJIL  We  also 
kno^  fiom  Strabo,  Pliny  and  Ammianus  Harcdfinus, 
as  we  haTC  alredy  seen,  that  be  adorned  the  spina  with 
the  bbelisit  of  the  piazsa  del  IV>pola  Qaudios  made 
kht  carceres  of  marble  ihsiead  of  tufa,  and  the  goals  of 
jgllt  marble  uisfaead,^f'wdod(d).  Nero  dried  up  the  en- 
iripus  of  Gaesar  and  erected  on  its  site  seals''  for  the 
Equestrian  Order;  but  the  circus  was  burnt  in  his 
day  (e),  and  probably  rebuilt,  for  we  find  it  standing  in 
the  teign  of  Vespasian  and  capable  of  accoiiimodatlng 
260,000  spectators,  that  is  100,000  more  flian  the  en- 
Uie  popidation  of  modem  Borne  (/*)•  Sueionitts  and 
niny  infbrm  us  dtat  instead  of  sand,  Caligula  and  Neto 
had  its  arena  ooreied  with  vermilion  and  chiysoeolla  or 
gold-glue.  Trajan  rebuilt  its  side-walb  with  the  stones 

H  Dlaoys.  tilb.  m.  e.  CS.  (»)  OiiL  (r)  Tar.  Sk  V.  cpiA  9. 
frf)  S«elM.  Tapani,  le)  Tadt.  AaaaL  iik  X?.  e.  S8.  </;  Pfia. 
lik.  XXX VL  c.  9. 
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tak^A  ffom  the  Danmackia  of  DomitMa  (« ) ;  snd'sddi 
was  their  excellence  of  cbnsMioltoa  tliMi  PI  i  n j  besi  fates 
not  to  say  that  it  rivaled  the  beaut joF  their  temples  (A)l 
Tke  Imperial  pnlTinar  was  €lien  rei6ov(Myiiiid)  the  im^ 
perial  seat  being  no  k>n^er  separated  froni  those  of  the 
other  spectators,  jet  visible  to  all,  the  Emperor  appeared 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  for  whose  accomodia^ 
tion  5090  additional  seats  #ere  erected  On  tke  occasion^ 
making  ta  all  seats  for  ^B^flOO  speetatob*.  The  Segio^ 
naries  however  assigti'  to  the  civeus  aecommodation  foff 
385,000  persons;  and  Dion,  whose ja thai  the  iasiciiptfioii 
affixed  to  it  by  Trajan  boasted  of  bis  having  provided 
aoeoflUBodatioa  suflSeient  for  Ike  Roman  peopla,  ^ms 
to  (avoor  the  aecoont  of  the  RegiMaries  {c)j  it>  ^tm 
again  destroyed  in  tke  time  of' A'nlanio^  Plus  (^)^  and 
agun  restored  by  ins  adored  son  Marcus  Aiirrfias^e),* 
wUdi  is  the  last  resfocation  of  anj<^ns^afefnee  oa  re« 
oonL  Omstaatitts  added  a  second  obelisk  ^  that  of  S^ 
John  liateraa. - 

The  circQs  Maxtmns  was  originally  the  only  (Aaofc  Itg  «tkibi« 
for  cJmriofr-races  and  subsequently  for  exbibftiOnSof w<lA  ^j^*** 
beasts,  the  foraier  of  which  were  given  in-  tbeloieality 
of  ike  eircus  by  Bomulns^  and  the  latter  fdr  ibe  first 
lime  lA  the  rircos  by  Lucius  Gcellius  Nctetius,  pro^ 
fxmanl  and  pontiff^  on  bis  return  fo  *Bom^:  after  thd 
a^aal  defeat  of  tke :Gartfiagtnians  at  Pati6raiiks,*now 
Valeraio,  A.  CJ.  C.  502,  on  whieb  occasion  be  brought 
|0  Bome  iil2  eiepkanis  captured  from'  the  enemy,  which 
were  dispatched  with  staves.  Marcus  l^ulvins  Nobilior 
is  the  first  person  recorded  to  hare  given  in  the  circus 


H  Saclsa*  Tit  Tci|.  e.  S.  ^}  Ptoegyr.  c;  St.  (e)'DioB;  lili. 
UVUL  c  7.  (4  Spafttaa.  Tit  Amoa.  Pit  e.  18.  (e)  See  a  mcdar 
t*  &at  effect  ia  Hvdiai  Bam^  Autica  lib.  Tff.  c.  a. 
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nhifafitions  of  AtUdtes  and  huiaU  of  lioos  aad  paQtli^H 
Af  U.  €•  568)  ia  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  bf  bim  in 
tbe  war  agpiaat  the  JStoljam  (a).  Similar  exhibilions 
were  gtren  there  hj  the  Corule  £dile$  ff asica  and  Leo- 
tttlosi  A*  U«  Cf  S86  (^).  Scaevola,  wheo  aedlle,  gave  a 
)iQn*hunt  (c)^  and  Sjlia  ia  paid  bj  $eneca  to  have  beea 
ibe  firft  who  exhibited  wild  beast  loose  in  the. arena  of 
the  circus,  to  be  de^irojed  ^j  archers  Sent  ejtpreasi  j  for 
that  purpose  (ironi  A(rica  by  king  Boechqs,  A.  U*  O 
(60  (d)*  ScanraS|  when  aedile,  exhibited  in  tbe  circus 
iSO'wild  blasts,  aaid,  £br  tbe  firdt  time^  a  hippopotamus 
ind  ftre  crpcodile^^  for  which  he  had  a  canal  excavated 
within  the  cii)c|is  (^)*  DuiTiog  the  games  giveo  bj  Pom-^ 
piay  00  oecaiioo  of  the  dedication  of  his  theatre,  500 
lioo^  were  hilM  in  fife  days  (/)$  and  On  the  same  oc« 
^aaioQ  the. legionary  troOps  attached  eighteen  elepbaDtS| 
wh^n  the. enraged  animals  adnght  to  assail  in  ttim  the 
alermed  |pe<;t  altera  (gy  Ten  years  after,  Caesar,  on  oc^ 
casion  of  the  didication  of  his  forum  and  temple  of 
;_  .{  Tenus  Genitrilx,  gate  hunts  of  wild  beasts  during  five 
*"'  4^y$^  ^  ^^  learn  from  PHny,  Suetonius  and  Dion,  on 
which  occasion,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  he  excavated 
the  euripus  to  gite  increased  Security  to  the  spectators^ 
and  20  elephants  and  a  camel-leopard,  the  loftiest  and 
most  harmless  creature  that  wanders  over  tbe  plains  of 
Sarmalia  and  Ethiopia,  were  dispatched  in  tbe  circus 
by  500  infantry  and  300  cavalry  (h).  The  hunts  of 
wild  beasts  were  transferred  from  the  circus  to  the  am-* 
pbitheatres  as  affording  greater  security  and  comman- 

(a)  Li? .  lib.  XUX.  c.  sa.  {6)  Liv.  lib.  XLIV.  c.  i8.  (c)  Plin.  lib. 
VIII.  c  iS.  S«  so.  {d}  De  brevii.  Fitae  e.  tS.  (ej  Plin.  lib.  ?I1I. 
«.  r^  (/)  Dioa  lib.  X  JCXIX.  c.  S8.  (g)  Plin.  lik  Vllt.  e.  i6.  Cif  era 
Fimiliai-.  lib.  VIL  «p«  I.    (h)  Surlon.  Vit.  Caeiar.  e.  3g. 
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ding  a  belter  Tiew;  yet  ve  fiad  tbat  luaHsoooBsibnally 
took  place  in  thte  circus  Haxamui, . Tor!  ^lart tin  {afomit 
as  that  sumplucras  hunts  were  ^ea  tfcere  hj  kdtiah{a)\^ 
and  Euieiuus  i^cords  that  thasei  i  exfubiled  -  bj  Pbiw 
lip  were  on  a  still  larger  8<^Ae;  bat  sioreeKtraoTdinary 
still  were  those  gifeni  ta  the  III.  canturj  of  the  CSht^iAian 
em  bj  Pnabask  Bf  bis  ocdelr  a  gread  tqtiantitj  of  larg^ 
Ireea,  torn  lip  by  tb^'soois^'  weri  toraisplaalediliy  the 
soldiery  into  the'mfdstdf  the!ctroasy  and: firmly  coh*- 
nccted  by. means  of  b^ms^  Hie  artificial  (bfest. was  fit- 
led  with  a  thousand  ostriches,'a-^us4nd  stagt^  a  tbottf 
sand  fallow  deer  and  a  thousand  wild  boars^ind^l  this 
tariety  of  gaaae  was  abahdoned  to  the  lAipeluoldaaFitfity 
of  the  maltitude^  to  reward  the  cimrage>aBd  dmlmty  oC 
the  captora  (6 )«  The  *  sports  of  the  nea^t  day  pynsiirted  of 
ibe  deatmclieai  of.  a  hundred  libnt,  att  a<{U8l  jramber 
of  lionesses,'  two  hundred .  leopards .  and  three  buodr^d 
faeavs^  fiesidesiheto)  twenty  aebras  displayadibeir^ele^ 
gailt  forms  aad  fsciegated.  beauty  to  the  ^yeft!  odithe 
Boaiaa.peo(ileywith  ted  elhs^  tenicameMeopaids,^  thirty 
Africiin  byeenaa,aad  two  Indian  tigers.  The  rliinoeerak 
and  the  m^'  hbrae,  with  a  Tariely  jdfolheariwild  beasU, 
added  to  this  display' o£  savage  natjoire,!  which  Maeldsei 
by  a  majestic  troop  of  thirty I'two  ielephaoblft  .The  cOir 
lection  prepeked  by  the  yaunger  Gordian  .lor  :  Us 
Irinaph,  and  emhibited-by  his  sncoesaor  in  ihe  seoolar 
games,  consisted  of  twionty  zebrsis^  ten  el  bs, .  ten  camel* 
leopards,  thirty  Africati  byaenas  and: ten  Indiail  tigerib 
Such  exhibitions  continued  to  be  ^iven  ia  the  reign  of 
Bonorivs,  as  we  leam  from  Claudian,  when  celebrating  . 
hb  sixth  consulate  A.  D.  &Q&  l;  and  the  letter  of  Cassio- 
dorus  on  the  circus,  so  often  cited,  proTes  its  existence 

fg)  fit.  Adrian,  c,  |8.     (b)  Vo;)K.  Vil.  Prop.  e.  19. 
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ill  all  its  iategrity  and  actiyitj  in  the  reigd  of  Ttied<> 
4loric,  that  is  in  the  YL  century  of  the  Christian  era(a)i 
That  it'contiuiied  so  in  the  beginning  of  the  IX.  cen- 
-lury  ma  J  perhaps  beinfeived  from  the  Anonymous  of 
Mabiilon.  Lucius  11.  fionfided  its  care  to  the  Frangipani 
in  11  &£(&)•  From  the  Frangipani  it  passed  into  otlier 
liends ;  and  in  the  XIV*  and  XT.  ^senturies  it  was  en- 
ftidelykhandoned^  and  uaed  as  a  quarry  of  materials.  Its 
-obelisis  wttit  remored  by  Siztds  Yi  to  the  Lateran  and 
•Vatican  squisres,  and  had  been  found  26  feet  under  tke 
present  le^el  of  the  arena. 

'The  form  of  the  cirous  is  still  observable  in  the 
ivalley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine :  The  via  de^ 
Cerchi  runs  over  its  second  pneeinctio  ^  traces  of  the 
Brobes  supporting  wtu^h  are  aeen  to  the  left ,  a  little 
-aflbr  !we  enter  upon  that  road  not  hv  from  the  caroeres, 
on  tbesite  oF/#hicb  stands  a  granary;  and  at  the  other 
extremity^  neai*  the  Moletta^  the  semicircular  extremity 
9S  distinctly  recognised*  On  the  side  of  the  Aventine 
almost  every  vestige  of  it  has  disappeared.  The  arena 
•is  now  a  garden  ^  and  preaents  ^  as  we  now  see  it  ^  1800 
.feet  in  lenght,  that  is  75  feet  less  than  the  lengdi  ascri'<> 
l>ed  to  it  by  Pliny  (o);  and  its  breadth  is  600  feet, 
•which  differ  from  the  dimensions  of  Pliny  by  22S  feet^ 
•but  exactly  accords  with    those  of  Dionysius  already 

mentioned*  Nardini  ascribes  the  discreciancv  between 

ft       m 

-the  measurement  of  Pliny  and  that  of  Dionysius  to  the 
•  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  fabrics  of  the  circus. 
The  an-  1*B£  ANQERT  CAPITOL.    We  have  abready 

cientCapi-  gl&nced  at  the  history ,   topography  and  geology  of 
tol:  its  ac- 
cesses. 


\ 


f/i)  Lib.  III.  c.  So.    (b)  Panvta.  de  Genie  Frang.  lib.  lU.  e.  f 
(c)  Lib  XXXFL  c  i9. 
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the  Capitol  (a),  and  described  il  as  it  now  stands  (b)^ 
and  we  now  proceed  to  sueb  descriptive  details  as  this 
third  diTision  of  the  present  work  demands.  Ancient 
writers  mention  but  three  accesses  to  the  Capitol ,  all 
on  the  ancient  citj  side,  via,  the  centum  gradus^  the 
Oii^us  CapitoUnus^  and  the  Cli^us  Saoer  otA9yli{c)\ 
and  these  approaches,  having  been  constmcted  on  the 
three  points  of  the  hill  easiest  of  access,  have  natnrally 
been  continued  bj  the  Moderns.  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  Centum  Gradus  led  up  to  the  IVirpeian  loek, 
from  the  elevation  of  which  it  borrowed  its  name,  being 
a  hundred  feet  high  {d) ,  and  it  must  correspond  with 
the  modern  via  di  monte  Tarpeo,  the  onlj  natural  ao« 
c€ss  to  the  rock.  Indeed  vestiges  of  the  ancient  gate  are 
still  to  be  seen  there,  a  few  paces  bejond  a  marble  slab 
and  inscription  affixed  to  the  wall  of  a  house  on  the  ' 
highest  point  of  the  via  di  Monte  Tarpea 

I>escending  from  these  vestiges  to  the  piauadella  The  Tar* 
Consolazione,  and  entering  the  via  di  Monte  Caprino  P^^^'^^L 
we   meet  directlj  opposite  us  an  archwaj  and  small 
conrt'jard,  at  the  extremity  of  which  rises 

^the  sleep 

Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  treason^s  race, 

The  promontory  whence  tbe  traitor**s  leap 

Cured  all  ambition.^^ 
It  rises  sixtj  feet  above  the  level  on  which  we  stand^ 
which  is  fortj  feet  above  the  ancient  soil,  thus  making 
the  Tarpeian  rock  at  this  point  one  hundred  feet  high, 
tbe  height,  as  we  have  seen,  given  to  it  by  Tacitus.  From 
this  height  State  prisoners,  when  not  dispatched  in  the 
Mamertine  prison,  were  usually  precipitated  to  its  base^ 

(tf)  Lib.  111.  c.  68.  (bi  Vol.  1  p.  9S.  (c)  Vol.  II.  p.  5i8.  (li)  Tacit 
Hut.  1U».  111.  c.  1. 


jgod  thence  dragged  hj  books  and  throwo  into  the  TU 
:lier.  Tlie  sireet  by  which  we  entered,  if  il  may  be  so 
called,  deriTes  iU  aame  from  Bloate  Gapriao,  the  name 
IgWei^  to  tbia  part  of  the  Capitol  in  the  middle  ages,  be^ 
cause-  btowaed  ou  by  goals.  One  of  the  doors  to  the 
right  in  this  oouitt  aa  «e  entered  gives  access  to  some 
ancient,  qnarriea  which  serted  as.pcisons  i  n  the  middle 
ages  (a)  and  were  called  CSan^nia,  btrt  are  now  known 
to  the  poor  peoplis  in  the  little  court  as  the  ^ro^e  del 
prmcipe*  Mideri^  whose  ma|6r«dom6  holds  the  key  of 

The  },     Baa^oing  (rom  thia  disagreeable  locality  to.  thor 

Ca'piToli-  '^^^^  ^^  observe  the  Glivos,  Cepitolinus  still  in  part 
not*,  Cli-  *^stiDg  betweea  the  temple  of  Fortune  and  the  via 
^°d fhe^'  ^flP^  nkick  is  the  rOad  that  ruaa  betuveea  the  arch  of 
Yi«  Sacra.  Sifcpt.Sevenia.and  the  temple  of  Gincord.  A  little  be*, 
low  the  temple  of  Fortune  we  obserre  a  fragment  of  the 
Glivua  Capitolioua  ii^  es^cellent  preserration ,  whence 
il  direcata  ita  course  betweeii  that  temple  and  the  temple 
of  Juptller  TMaos  as  it  aacended  to  the  area  of  the  Ca- 
pitol to  thejeft  of  the  Tabularium^  where  now  stands 
the  tower  of  Boniface  YIII.  The  gate  of  entrance  on  that 
spot  waa  called  Salumia  from  the  ancient  name  of  the 
hill,  and  aba  Paodana  beeaase  always  open  except  on 
emergencies  (b).  It  was  burnt  by  the  Yitelliahs^  and 
ila  ptaee  was  iliippUed  with  heapa  of  statues  by  Sabinus, 
wha  waa  on  the  side  of  Vespasian  (c)^  The  Clif  us  Sa« 
cer,  was  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  the  via  Sa- 
cra 9  which  we  see  directing  its  course  towards  the 
•Uamertine  prison,  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero, when  he  says  that  the  captivea  led  in  triumph  were 

«  ,  («)  Waddio^'ftHuloiy  ofAraceli^BttllofAnacletosIl.  Antipope^ 
(bi  Varro,  de  Ling,  LaL  liL,  IV.  (c)  Tacit,  lib.  lILc.  71. 
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left  in  flie  prison ,  as  the  triumphal  car  (urbdd  from 
the  Forum  towards  the  Capitol  (a).  The  Tia  Sacra  was 
so  called  because  it  led  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Gapi« 
lolinus  (&),  It  begau  in  the  piaaka  oC  tb^  Goloiseum,  and  * 
its  oommeocemeal  there  was  called  Gajpti^^dcroe  i4aie(e) 
Ifa  highest  point,  which  is  now  occupied  hj  the  temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome,  was  called  Summa  Sacra  afo  {d}^ 
and  its  north^n  extremitywas  called  the  C)ii^£deer(e}, 
Hero,  as  we  have  seeq,  erected  the'  atrium  of  his  golden 
house  on  the  Summa  tia  Sacra;  and  the  roed  was  then  aa 
now  made  to  pass  where  the  arcb  of  Tilus  now  stands^ 
Adrian,  as  we  have  seen,  erected  his  temple  ^fVenul 
and  Rome  on  the  site  of  the  atrium  of  Hero,  and  added 
a  second  branch  to  the  via  Sacra ,  which  is  that  still 
winding  between  the  temple  and  the  basilic  of  Gon« 
stanttne.  The  leader  will  probablj  recollect  the  oft 
quoted  mention  made  bj  Horace  of  the  Via  Sacra; 
Hbam  forte  Tia  Sacra,  sicut  mens  est  mos, 
Kescio  quid  medilans  nugarum,  totus  in  iUis.^ 
The  flagged  road  that  runs  under  the  arch  of  Severus 
is  of  the  middle  ages,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  description 
of  that  arch«  The  portico  of  the  tabularium  formed  a 
communication  between  the  cli?us  Sacer  and  the  cHtus 
Capitolinus;  and  obserring  the  difference  of  level  be« 
tweea  the  via  Sacra  and  the  tabularium  and  their  proz« 
imi^  to  one  another  we  come  at  once  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  the  ascent  here  must  have  been  too  steep  foe 
tehicles,  and  that  steps  led  up  from  this  point  to  the 
level  of  the  portico  and  thence  to  the  lower  area  of  the  ' 
temple, a  circumstance  which  maj  account  for  the  wall  of 


(a)  Onitin  Verr.    (b)  HoraceOd.  lib.  II.  ?.  S5.   (c)  Tarr.  DcLing. 
|jl. J,  j|y.  [iii  Cicero  pro PJancio  c  7.    (e)  tfoiac*  liklY. od.  9* V.  S6. 
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imtAiIre  blochi  to  our  lett  as  we  aso^od  hence  to  Ibe 
«ttiimil  of  the  Capiiol. 
The  The  Triumph,  to  which  we  hate  a^eady  alladed, 

Irimpb.  1,0  called  from  OpiapLfios^  the  Greek  oame  of  Bacchus^ 
/who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inTentpr  of  sucb  proces- 
^ionsfwaftthe  loftiest  aspiration  of  Roman  combitioa, 
flbd  ooiabon^all  the  other  spectacles  of  ancient  Beme. 
.To  tbtsbigh  honour  no  Gcanei^l  was  legallj  entitled, 
who  had  tot  slain,  in  one  battle,  5,000  enemies  of  the 
Bepiibli<!,  and  4[^arged  its  territorj.  The  Victor,  al 
the  .head  of  Jbis  eopapantoos  in  arms,  enloffed  the  Trium- 
phal gate,'#Uicb  stood  between  the  Gipitol  and  the  Ti- 
bet (a),  where  he  was  infested  with  the  triumphal  robes, 
$nd  wh^re  rwfwe .  performed  the  accustomed  rites  to  the 
4eities  of  (he  places  The  procession  then  proceeded  bj 
t|ie  Yelabrum  to  the  Circus  Haximus}  and  the  streets 
which  it  had  to  pass  were  strewed  with  flowers  and  lined 
at  intervals  with  altars  smoaking  with  incense.  In  the 
Grcus  llafimqs  the  spectators  were  ranged  along  the 
btncbes  in  their  whole  extent  along  the  Palatine  and 
(he*  Aventlne,  as  the  procession  moved  over  its  vast 
arfna.  The  Yictor  was  preceded  bj  musicians  singing 
^nd  pla/ing  triumphal  songs;  bj  the  oxen  to  be  saeri«* 
ficed,  having  their  horns  gilt  and  their  heads  adorned 
with  fillets  and  garlands;  and  hj  waggons  bearing  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  statues,  paintings,  plate,  armour, 
gold,  silver  and  brass,  together  with  the  golden  crown 
and  otl^er  gifts  sent  bj  the  allied  and  tributary  states. 
The  Tcpreseatntions  of  the  conquered  countries  or  cities 
wcte  boroe  on  wooden  frames,  inscribed  with  their  ti-« 
ties;  and  the  captive  leaders  and  princes  followed  io 
chains  with  their  kindred  and  families.  Next  came  the 

'  ifiY  Cicero  Qiat  contra  Piaoaem  s.  a5« 
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lictort,  with  their  laioet  wreatbed  with  laarel,  followed 

hj  nmsicians  and  dancers^  dreaied  as  satjrs  and  rearing 

cmvns  of  gold,  in  the  midsl  of  whom  a  pantomime,  by 

kit  looha  and  gestures,  insulted  the  Tanquished.  Then 

came  the  conqueror,  immediately  preceded  bj  a  train 

of  peraons  bearing  perfumes.  He  was  dressed  in  purple 

embioidefed  with  gold;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  laurel 

crown;  and  in  his  left  hand  he  bore  an  iforj  sceptre 

sunnoimledbj  the  Boman  eagle.  His  chariot,  glittering 

with  gold,  was  generallj  drawn  bj  four  white  steeds; 

and  ,  to  teach  him  to  moderate  his  exultation ,  a  slafe 

hearing  n  golden  crown  sparhling  with  gems ,'  often 

whispered  in  his  ear.  ^Bemember  that  thou  art  a  manr 

His  chariot  was  followed  bj  the  consuls;  and  his  staff 

usuallj  lode  bj  his  side»  The  Tictorious  army  gene« 

nil  J  came  last  in  military  array,  crowned  with  laurel, 

Si  wen  also  the  captites,  and  decorated  with  the  honooit 

von  by  their  Talonr.  Every  terrace  and  balcony  and  roof 

tad  Miranda,  along  the  line  of  the  procession  or  within 

view  of  it,  swarmed  with  spectators:  all  Bome,  from  the 

plebdan  to  the  patrician,  of  e? ery  age  and  sex,  went 

forth  in  gala  costume;  and  the  lo  tnumphu  of  the 

sittmHf<i  myriads,  their  plaudits  and  their  acclamations 

were  sererberated  by  the  Seven  hUls,  resounded  along 

the  spacioos  valleys  ,  and  pealed  along  the  Tiber  and 

liooi  tho  distant  Janiculum.  Proceeding  from  the  Ciir« 

cue  Maximus  to  the  valley  between  Uie  Palatine  and 

the  Goelian  the  procession  moved,  along,  passing  under 

the  arch  of  Goostantine,  the  ARC  VM,  as  its  inscription 

mys  9  TRIVHPHIS  INSIGNEM;  thence  wheeUng  to 

the  left,  it  slowly  moved  along  the  via  Sacra,  passed 

under  the  arch  of  Titus,  between  the  imperial  palace 

and  the  basilic  of  Gmstantine,  until  it  reached  the  Ma<» 

mertine  prison  at  the  foot  6f  the  Capitol ,  where  the 

VoL  IV.  20 
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Conqueror  descended  from  his  car  of  triumph)  ordered 
the  captife  kings  and  chieftains  to  b&  consigned  to  the 
state  prison,  and  ascended  on  fool  with  the  processioa 
bj  thecIi?usSaceriothe  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
4here  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  present  his  grateful  offerings 
and  prajer  of  thanksgiving  for  his  success  to  Jupiter 
Optinras  Maximus,  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  beneficent  Autlior  of  his-  good  fortune, 
and  the  Supreme  Protector  of  the  Empire  (d)i 
Historical  For  hearlj  three  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 

■^o^^f*  Rotee  the  Capitol  would  seem  lo*bave  beefi  but  feeblj 
'  fortified,  for  we  find  it  taken,  A^  13.  G  29^  bj  Appius 
Erdonius  and.  retaken  by  the  Bomans  (&).  From  the 
mannes  in.  which  it  was  nearlj  taken  by  the  Gauls,  when 
it  was  saved  bj  the  carckling  of  the  geese^  it  would  seem 
that  the  Bomans  had  rather  aTailed  themselves  of  its 
natoral  ruggedness  than  secured  it  bj  artificial  ram« 
parts;  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  #e  find  it  for- 
tified by  CamiUus  with  solid  substructions,  which  Livj 
assures  us  were  an  object  of  admiration  e?eti  in  his 
day  (c).  It  had  also  been  adorned  with  numefy>tts  edi- 
fices, such  as  those  of  the  Asylum  between  thd  two 
grorcaj.the  house  for  the  oonvocation  of  the' Senate  and 
people,  thence  called  the  Curia  Galabra;  the  aedtcuU 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Peretrius,  rebuilt  by  Augustus  (cf); 
the  staitue  of  the  god  Terminus  and  the  aedicula  of 
Touth,  erected  bj  Nuiha  and  afterwards  enclosed  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (e);  the  Mamektine  prison 
built  by  Anctts  Martins;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (^pito- 

(a)  Tacil.  Annal.  lib.  I.  c.  8.  Joaephus,  Jcwbh  Vf ir  Hh!  TIL  c.  i6. 
Saetonias,  Yit.  Aug.  c.  too.  Dion.  lib.  LVr  c!  ^a.  {i)  LiVIiklll. 
e.  16;  i8.  (c)  Lib.  ?I.  c.  4.  (d^  PlaUrch.  Yit  RonttA.  c.  lo.  {^  In. 
lib.  IV.  c*  ao« 
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foaoded  hj  the  elder  Tarquia  j  the  Tulllaiiam 

built  under  the  Mamerline  prison  bj  Senrios  TaUius^ 

all  of  the  era  of  the  kings;  the  honse  of  Manlius  on  the 

Tarpeian  lock,  which  he  defended  against  the  Gauls; 

the  altar  of  Jupiter  Pistor  erected  about  the  same  time(a)^ 

die  temple  of  Venus  Gal?a  (i);  the  temple  of  Gmtord 

a  the  base  of  die  Capitol  y  vowed  hj  Gamilltt»'A.  U; 

C  388  (c);  the  temple  of  Juno  MoneU  huilt  hj  4he 

younger  GamiUoaA.  U.  C  &II9  after  the  war  with  the 

Aurunei,  oath0  aite  of  the  house  of  Manlius,  whieh  had 

been  demolished  afker  his  at tampta^inst  the  libeirties 

of  his  country  A.  U.G.3719  when  adeeiee.passed  thatno 

Fitrician  should  thenceforward  live  on  either  elevation 

of  tb9  Capitol  (<f );  the  temple  of  Faith  built  bj  Caiati^  . 

DOS  about  the  ckse  of  the  same  eentury  (e);  a  temple 

of  GonocMrd  built  oa the Tarpeian  rock  A.  U.  G*  5^5  (/); 

the  temple  of  the  Hind  and.  of  Venus  Ericin»  eraeled 

at  the  same  time  (^);  a  cjpress  statueof  Yejovis  erected  . 

A.  U.  C  5S1  {hy^tmo  other  temples'  dedicated  to  Jupiter 

bj  Qnintus  Hareius  BaUa,  if  the  text  of  Litj  be  «or« 

xect  (i)}  an  arch  erected  b^  the  .eldei!  Africaaus,  A.  <T» 

C  562,  before  his  departure  for  the  war  againAtAnti(E>^ 

ehus,  whieh  be  adorned  with  se?en  gilt  statues,  two 

hoTMS,  aad<two  fountains  (7);  a  temple  of  Opis,,  which 

esdsted  A*  D.  C  566  (i)^  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis, 

whose  worship  with  that  of  oth^er  Egyptian  deities  had 

been  introduced  into  Borne  A.  13*  C  566,  and  banished, 

{a)  Orid.  lib.  VI.  ▼•  S69  Lactant.  Dif .  Insl.  lib.  L  c.  90.  {b)  Lac- 
Imt  ibid,  (e)  PlnUrcli.  ?it  Camll.  c.  49.  {d)  Ltf.  lib.  Yll.  c.  aS. 
(hid.  Fast.  lib.  VL  r.  S6y.  (0)  Cicero  de  NaLDeor.  lib.  II.  c.  sS.  (/)  Ut. 
fib.XXU. e.  55.  lib. XXXUI.  e.%i.  (g)  Lif.  lib.  XXII.  cs.Lib.  XXUl. 
e.  5i.  {h)  Plio.  Hi«LNaU  lib.  XVI.  a  40.  (1)  Lib.  XXXV.  c,  ^u  (y)  Li? . 
lik  XXXVil.  c.  5.  (At)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIX.  c.  ai, 

20* 
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A.  U«  G.  696,  bj  the  Consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius  (a);  • 
nagniBceDt  portico  boill  by  Pablins  Cornel  ins  Nasica, 
snrnamed  Serapioo,  eonsal  A.  U.  C.  606  (b) ;  the  Ta- 
balartttm  bailt  bj  Catoliu  A.  U  C  676;  the  altar  of 
the  Gens  Julia  mentioned  in  many  inscriptions  recor- 
ded bj  Marini  in  his  Acts  of  the  Arrals;  an  arch  erected 
hj  Rero  (c);  the  temfde  of  Jupiter  Gustos  bniit  bj 
Domitian;  and  the  Athwieum  built  bj  Adrian.  Orosius 
recoids  a  conflagration  on  the  Capitol  in  the  time  of 
CommoduS)  caused  bj  lightening,  in  which  was  burnt 
the  Libraiy^  pnbMf  part  of  the  Atheneum  (<f);  and 
this  is  the  last  fact  on  record  with  regard  to  this  inte- 
resting part  of  the  ancient  citj  before  the  first  spoliation 
of  Rome.  After  that  time  the  Capitol  declined  with  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  Empire;  and  its  edifices  be- 
came the  prej  of  abandonment ,  neglect  and  afiditj. 
During  the  Gothic  war  and  for  two  centuries  afbr,  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  municipal  goTemment;  but  the  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  detaila  of  which  would  little  interest 
the  generalitj  of  English  readers,  completed  its  destruc- 
tion. We  cannot  howerer  altogether  omit  the  election 
of  Bienii  on  this  hill  in  I3i7,  as  gomrnor  of  Rome 
with  the  title  of  Tribune,  and  his  escape  thence  in  dis- 
guise in  the  same  jear,  when  surprised  bj  the  Golonna 
faction  (e).  He  repaired  the  Communal  palace  on  the 
Capitol  bj  imposing  a  tax  of  a  hundred  florins  on  ererj 
one  that  had  attained  the  Senatorial  dignity.  Of  the  two 
towers ,  which  flank  the  Senator ^s  palace ,  that  on  the 
Qivus  Capitolinua  was  built  hj  Boniface  IX.  in  the 
XlVf  and  that  on  the  Qifus  Sacer  bj  Nicholas  V.  in 


(m)  Tertvll.  Apologet  e.  6.  (5)  Telleius  lik  IL  c.  i.  (e)  Tkcit.  An- 
fiaL  bli.Xy.  c.  iS.(iOLib.yiLe.  to.  (e)  YilUniVa.  Rieiis.lib.lU.c.s4. 
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the  ZYk  ccDtmy)  whose  arms  are  still  seen  affixed  to 
them.  la  the  XV .  centor  j  the  windows  of  the  Tabolarium 
end  the  intermediate  spaeea  were  fined  with  masonry 
bj  Hieholas  Y .,  to  strengthen  the  snbstmetions  of  the 
Senator  ^s  palace  $  and  the  icpare  of  tbe  Capitol^  In  the 
eeatre  of  which  is  the  equestrian  statne  of  Marcus  Au«  i 
relins)  assumed  its  pvssent  form,  as  we  ha?e  alread j  said| 
under  Paul  HI.,  after  the  plan  of  Bttonarotti» 

TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  CAPItOUnU&  Anti^^  Temple  ef 

qaerinns  had  long  been  difided  as  to  the  site  of  the  Ca  ^tHi. 

templw  of  the  O^itoline  Jove,  some  with  Donati  main-*  aus)iii«o£ 

tainuag  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  Arsceli ;  and  Olivers 

with  nardini  placing  it  on  the  opposite  extremity  of 

the  Capitol;  hut  now  that  archaeological  science  has 

feoeired  a  rest  accession  of  light,  the  question  does  not 

appear  difficult  of  solution.  We  have  alreadj  seen  that 

one  of  the  elefstions  of  the  Capitol  had  been  called  Ga« 

piloliuni^  the  other  Arc  (a):  the  origin  of  the  former  name 

is  condnsiTe  eridenoe  thai  the  temple  stood  on  the  Gs« 

piioUum  as  contradistinguished  to  the  An ;  and,  to  fix 

the  site  of  the  temple,  we  ha?e  thus  only  to  ascertain 

which  was  the  CapitoUum|or  which  the  Arx.  This  Dio- 

njsios  0nebles  us  to  da  He  informs  us  that,  to  pro? ide 

a  suBkient  area  for  the  temple,  Tarquin  had  to  con* 

struct  solid  substructions  which  he  filled  up  with  earth 

{£),  a  circumstance  which  can  apply  to  the  Araceli 

deration  alone,  for  it  alone  presents  traces  of  such  sub* 

structions,  and  it  alone,  eren  with  this  its  artificial 

enlargement ,  is  merely  sufficient  to  fiirm  the  area  of 

the  temple,  with  the  dimensions  of  which  we  are  acquaint* 

ed;  whereas  the  opposite  deTStion  presents  none  of 


Uv.  lib.  in.  e.  iS»  t».  19.  Tiler.  Mas.  lib.  lU.  s.  a.  {.  f • 
lib.  tl. «.  y  S.  1.  t^)  I«W.  lib.  IT. 
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these  chartcters,  luTing  no  substraetionswlittefer,  and 
being  i ofliciendj  ezCensive  for  the  erection  not  onlj 
of  several  soeh  temples  but  also  of  Various  oiber  addi- 
4ional  edifices  of  considerable  aiie. 
Uiitory  of.  Tii^  primitive  temple  had  been  founded  hy  Tar- 

quin  in  iblfilment  of .  a  TOir  made  hj  him  during  the 
Sal>tne  war  ^a);  and  had  been  eompleted  by  his  grand- 
son Tarquin  ifae  Fkond  (i),  whose  eons  atrocious  eon* 
'duct  to  Lucretia  deprived  him' of  the  honour  of  its 
dedication  and  cost  him  his  thnme.  That  function  was 
performed  bj  IhrcOs  Hoiatius  Pnlvillns,  who,  during 
its  performance,  received,  through  the  maligaily  of  his 
rivals,  the  afflicting  news  of  hb  son'^s  death,  witii  the 
view  of  inducing  him  lo  Interrupt  the  oeremonj  and 
thus  lower  himself  in  the  public  estimation ;  but  the 
Pontiff  proceeded  with  die  function  apparentlj  nadis* 
tnrbed;  nor  did  he,  whilst  engaged  in  the  aolemn  acl^ 
jiM  for  a  moment  to  his  fieelings  as  a  fiilher.  On  his 
return  home^  however,  his  eoiotions  found  rdief  in 
tears  and  lamentation;  but  he  soon  repressed  his  pater* 
aal  emotion  bf  turning  hb  devotional  looks  towards  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Oapiiolinus  (c)*  The  colunwsof  thb 
first'templo  had  piobablj  been  of  tufa,  for  livy  informs 
otfiiat  thej  anddiewalb  had  been  covered  with  stucco 
so  late  as  the  TL  eenturjr  of  Bome  (if);  and  the  Uatne 
of  Jupiter  had  been  of  lerra  cotti  and  made'  in.  Etru- 
tria  (e).  Ike  temple  had  been  burnt  ▲«  H  G  6711  (/); 
and  was  rebuill  of  die  same  dimensions  faj  SjUa  Qf)j 
who  ordered  the  columns  of  the  Olympic  Jiooe  to  be 

• 
.  M  li^Uh.Lc.S9LPiipuKkIILe.S.S.a.  |l)  Iiv.lih.I.e.SS. 
(c)  CSccn  pie  llamac.  54 » Valer.  Mmaxi.  IiIl  ¥.  c.  te,  Seoecaail  Mtv* 
chmc  i9.ScrnmSeiMl.iBTiiipl.  lih.XLv.a.  (d)  LikXI^cfS, 
Si.  (e)  Ovid  F«t  Kk  L  v.ms. (/)  Cicero  is  Verr.  1. c.  iS,  IT.  5.51. 
(()  Dwi^a.  lib.  If  .  c  61. 
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brought  from  Atbens  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  teiii« 
pie  (a).  Valerios  tfakimue  relates  that  when  that  Die  * 
tator  bad  been  stajing  at  Pozzuoli  for  the  benefit  of 
his  liMltfa)  A-  U.  C.  675,  he,  on  learning  that  Granius, 
wbo  was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  ,  had  neglected  to 
coUecl  the  monej  promised  hj  the  DecemTirs  for  the 
reconatraction  of  the  temple,  fell  into  so  Tiolent  a  pas- 
tioa  that  he  lost  all  power  of  utterance,  and  burst  a  pec-* 
loral  blood  Tessel  of  which  he  died  (b).  This  second 
temple  was  dedicated  bj  Lutatius  Gitulus  A.  U.  C  68^; 
but  it  was  burnt  in  the  Yttellian  ci?il  war  A.  D.  70.  It 
was  rebuilt  the  year  after  bj  Yespasian  on  the  same 
plan  as  before,  save  that,  to  render  it  more  imposing, 
it*  height  wais  increased  (c).  Tacitus  records  the  parti- 
culars that  occurred  on  occasion  of  commencing  this 
third  temple,  and  they  are  interesting.  The  care  of  the 
work  was  confided  to  Lucius  Yestinus,  a  revered  charac- 
ter of  the  Equestrian  Order:  the  Augurs,  hating  been 
consulted  as  usual  declared  that,  to  present  their  pro- 
ianatioa  or  employment  in  any  other  edifice,  the  ruins 
of  the  burnt  temple  must  be*  cast  into  marshes;  that  the 
stones  and  gold  to  be  employed  in  the  new  building 
must  not  liaTe  been  previously  in  use;  and  that  the  new 
temple  should  rise  on  the  vestiges  and  be  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  old  one ,  for  that  the  gods  were 
unwilling  to  alter  the  primitive  form  of  this  their  dwell- 
ing place.  On  the  21rst  of  June,  the  day  appoitoted  for 
bying  the  first  stone,  the  weather  being  very  severe, 
the  whole  space  destined  for  the  temple  waS  covered 
over  with  fillets  and  flowers ,  and  entered  first  by  the 
soldiers  of  auspicious  augury,  bearing  branches  of  trees 

(m)  Pl'O.  lib.  XXXVI.  c  6.  {h)  Lib.  IX.  c.  5  S  B.  (r)  Tacit.  Hut 
B.  IF.  c.  55, 
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•eoeptable  to  the  godsj  next  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  acs 
companied  by  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  festiTo 
attire}  and  next  by  the  Pontiff  Glandius  £lianos,  fill* 
loved  by  HeWidins  Prisons,  the  Praetor,  who,  having 
purified  the  area  by  means  of  the  Sno?etaorilian  sacri^ 
fiee,  and  placed  the  entrails  of  the  Tictims  on  the  altar, 
invoked  Jupiter,  Juno,  Miner? a  and  the  tutelary  deitiea 
of  the  Empire  to  prosper  the  undertaking  and  accom- 
plish the  good  work  undertaken  in  their  honour.  They 
and  the  other  magistrates,  priests,  Senators,  knights 
and  people  then  joyfiilly  cooperated  in  lifting  the  foun- 
dation stone  by  means  of  ropes  with  which  together 
with  fillets  it  had  been  bound  round;  and  it  gradually 
descended  into  its  destined  position.  Gold  and  silver 
pieces  together  with  metals  in  the  mineral  state  were 
then  consigned  to  the  fonndationsj  and  with  this,  accor- 
ding to  Tacitus,  the  interesting  ceremony  closed  (a). 

nine  years  after,  the  temple  was  again  burnt,  and 
was  again  built  by  Domitian,  who  had  its  new  columns 
bewn  in  the  Pentelic  quarries  near  Athens  (£).  livy 
informs  us  that  iOO  talents ,  which  had  been  derived 
from  the  spoils  of  the  rich  Volscian  city  of  Suessa  Po- 
metia  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  had  been  set  apart  by 
him  for  the  completion  of  the  first  temple,  were  found 
insnlBcienl  to  complete  even  its  foandations  (c);  and 
Plutarch  says  that  such  was  the  magnificence  of  this  the 
fourth  temple  that  no  private  purse  could  defiray  the  ex- 
pense even  of  its  gilding,  which  amounted  to  1 2  millions 
of  talents,  equal  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  (d)* 
Dsfcrip-  Yf^  i^yf^  g^Q  lligl  ide  four  temples  had  been  all  of 

the  isaiple.  ^^®  umt  dimensions ,  save  that  rebuilt  by  Vespasian , 

M  HiiL  lib.  IT.  e.  5S.    (k)  Plul.  fit.  Pablie.  e.  iS.    («)  Lft.  t. 
c.  S5,  55.    (i4  Vit  Pablie.  e.  XT. 
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wUck  had  been  loftier  tbaa  its  predeces0or|  and  ffoip^ 
Ibe  deaeriplion  left  oa  bj  Dionysina  of  tbat  built  bj 
8^1%  aa  aeen  by  bim  in  the  time  of  Angoataa,  we  ha?e 
an  aecorato  knowledge  of  tbe  aiae  and  form  of  the 
otbera.  Bionyaiua  informs  na  tbat  its  lofty  aabstmetura 
wasaOO  feet  long  by  about  185  feet  broad;  tbat  it  lddk«* 
ed  towarda  tbe  soalb  ^  tbat  is  towards  the  Forum ;  tbat 
ita  portico  in  front  consisted  of  tbree,  and  on  the  sidea 
of  two  9  rowa  of  columns ,  tbat  ita  cella  eontained  three 
perallel  adjoining  shrines,  one  of  Jupiter  in  the  cenlre| 
and  two  of  Juno  and  Minerra,  one  at  either  side  of  tbe 
principal  di?inity ,  all  under  the  same  roof  and  pedi« 
Bent  (&).  He  omita  to  state  the  number  of  pillars  in 
eadi  row;  but  happily  we  know  from  an  ancient  medal 
of  Ycapasian  that  they  bad  been  six  and  of  the  Gorin* 
thian,  order;  that  the  intercolumoiationa  were  unequal^ 
diminiabing  as  they  receded  from  the  centre;  that  through 
tbe  central  intercolumniation  was  seen  the  seated  statue 
of  Jnpiter  with  a  spier  in  one  band  and  a  thunderbolt 
in  die  other;  that  through  one  of  the  lateral  intercolum* 
niationa  was  seen  Miner?a  to  his  right,  standing  with 
spier  end  shield ;  and  through  the  other  corresponding 
one 9  Jono  with  a  spier  and  patera,  both  turned  to- 
wards tbe  principal  deity.  This  description  ia  in  moat 
pailiciilara  confirmed  by  medals  of  Titus  and  two  piecea 
of  money  coined  by  Q«  Petilliua  called  Gapitolinus 
from  hia  having  been  president  of  the  Gipitol  in  the 
time  of  AognstuiL  He  had  been  accused  of  baring  atolen 
tbe  ciown  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos,  but  was  acquitted  by 
bia  Judges  tbroogh  tbe  undue  influence  of  his 
Augustus  (c).  The  pieces  of  money  were  coined  by 


(4  ViL  Pfeibliosh  c  i&  Settm.  m  DoBiiL  s.  f.  (ly  iib.IT.  c.  6i. 
HBsfMS  8st.  lib.  I.  M.  If.  l.^.  $q^8M.  X.  f.  ttt.  OldasbolisHt 
paUMsa  by  Cmqeies. 
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f fobaUj  in  aome  official  capacity  ccmneeted  witb  tlie 
mi  at  Tbt  Mnple  IiaTni{[  been  t85  feet  broad,  tlie  sis 
ooluiQBS  in  front  must  bate  faeea  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  tbe>  middle  intercokimniatioB  exceeded  three  dia-> 
meters  and>a  half^  the  intercolomniations  at  eilber  side 
of  that  central  on)e,  three  diambters^,  and  those  at  the 
eKtremilies  two  diameters  and  a  half,  that  is  to  saj  the 
eenlral  interooliimniaUon  vas^thirtj«two  fcet^  the  next 
en  either  side  tMntj-eeVen  and  >the  last  twentj^two  feet 
and  e>balf.  Tlie  lateral  inleroolamniations  must  haTe 
been,  two  diameters  each,  .to  complete  the  300  feel,  the 
length  of  the  (empleb  The  cotamns  vrereeighl  diame- 
ters or  seTentj-*two  bet  higb ;  and  the  temple  baring 
been  areoatjle,  the  architrafes  must  have  been  of  wood, 
as  was  the  cieling ,  a  circnmstance  which  accounts  for 
its  frequent  conflagration,  (a)  The  cella  was  thus  oaljr 
fifty  feet  in  front  and  1 20  feet  at  the  sides,  that  is  betweea 
the  tvQ  central'  columns  of  the  dont  and  the  two  ex- 
treme lateral  columns.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  cella 
bad  been  priginally  of  terra  cotta,as  were  alao  the  other 
statues  (t) ;  it  was  afterwards  of  gilt  bronze  (c) ;  and 
finally  in  the  time  of  Martial  it  was  of  gold  (d).  The  sta« 
tue  of  Jupiter  wore  a  crown  of  gold  with  gold  rays  (e)  { 
and  iq  its  base  were  generally  kept  the  Gapitoline  trea- 
sure,  established  by  Gamillns  as  we  leam  from  Liwj , 
Pliny,  Appido  and  Suetonius^  and  also  the  Sibylline 
boohs,  until  removed  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palati* 
pus  by  the  policy  of  Augustus,  who  thus  became  master 
of  one  of  the  most  sacred  public  deposits  (/).  The 
fhrine  of  the  Gapitoline  Jove  was  also  enriched  with 


(e)  VitrsT.  lib.  III.  e.  a.  (6;  Ofid.  Fait  lib.  I.  ?.  sos.  Piia. 
Ilk  XXXV.  c  i3.  («}  Plaat.  Trinomm.  ktL  a.  ■».  s.  v.  gS.  (di  Lib.  XL 
cp.  5.  (ej  Sseton.  Vil.  Aug.  {/)  Pliii.  lib.  IL  c  7.  Jufenal  Sat.  XIII  ▼.$• 
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mm  J  cosily  offerings  y  stxch  as  the  Victory  of  GeroA 
meotioiied  bj  Livy^  the  Jhipiter  Impecator  broiiglit  from 
PraesestO'^  aoeording  to  Gioero  ,  Ltvj  and  Yictor  ,  Iba 
hrMise  Jupiter  of  Garrilius  mentioaed  bj  Livj  and  Pli« 
07,  the  Minerra  of  Eaphranor  mentioned  also  hj  Plinj, 
the  statne  of  Fablus  Maumua  mentioned  bj  Plntareh  and 
Strabo^silrer  plal^&ir.tbfee  tables  made  frond  taxes  impo^ 
sedon  usurers  bj  theGnruLe  £dUeb  Cneoi  and  Quintus 
Qgalnins  A.  U«  G«  &5A  (a)  ^and  the  golden  vine  sent 
bj  Aristobolns  and  mentioned  bj  JosephoSk  Scipio  Afri« 
canos  often  retired  al  night  to  the  cell  a  of' Jupiter  (£)  ; 
and  hence,  as  Valerius  Maximus  infortns  to^  liis  likeness 
was  seen  there  in  his  daj,  and  was  borne,  tbeace  to  join 
the  faneral  processions  of  the  Cornelian  family  9  being 
the  only  person  to  whom:  ibe  Ckpitol  thn$  $ervedt  as  an 
atriom  (c).  In  the  cella  of  Minerva  tr^h  iJI^q  aedicuU  of 
Tonth  and  the  god  Terminus  of  Nnma^^  .whom  ihey 
vece  oaviUtng  to  dislo^lg^Jn  the  £rst  construction  of 
the  temple,  and  o?er  the  god:  teralinus  was  an  opening 
in  the  roof  that  he  may  enjoy  ibe^ii iero  codo^  In  the 
tympanom  of  Uie  edifice  was  Jupiter  seated  between  ^wo 
rtandtng  figoies  i  two  victories  crownibd.  the  lateral  ecio* 
lerin;  and  two  standing  figaies  adorned  ihe.distanoes 
hawBca  them  and  the  high  central  acrotertuaoi  (d).  Its 
IhrasiioUs  were  of  btonae  from  A«  U.  G.  &&%t{e)  1  the 
eoften  of  its  wooden  cieling  were  gilt  £»r  the  first  tiq^ 
by  fht  censor  Loeios  Mnmmtoa  A.  D#  CL  611  (/):  its 
asdutmes  wese  of  wood  coveted  with-bconse  (f):  its 
loof  was  eove0sd  with  gilibrenaelSlesiit  least  ffpm  the 
tiaw  of  Saneca^  who  mni^yfusii^a$ii. supra  i^eiis 


HUr.lA.X.SL«S.  (»)AalatG«nimlik?ILewi.  Ml^«Vni. 
c;  iS.  ^  Itedalt  and  Cms  alrtady  mcmi^aed.  (0^  Liv.  lib.  X.  s.  aS. 
(/>  Pfa*  Hul.  Mat  lib.  JlfXlX.  c  ^    (^  VilrttV.  lib.  ili«  c.  a. 
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nuro  /ntro  fidgtns  praducei  Capiiolium  (a) :  th«  §ltM^ 
toes,  Ims  reliefs  and  all  tbe  onuunents  of  the  Ijnipenoni 
were  of  gilt  bronie  (h)  t  its  doors  were  covered  with  platee 
of  solid  gold)  Tsried  with  has  reliefs  of  the  same  preciooa 
metal  (c) :  and  the  whole  was  sarmottnted  and  crowned 
with  twelfe  shields  and  a  foni^horse  chariot  bearing  the 
Gapitoline  Jore^  Jupiter  Optimus  HazimoS)  all  of  gilt 
bronae  {dy  Tbe  golden  glow  of  this  ^lendid  temple 
gave  to  the  Capitol  the  naine  of  JItons  Aurwus  ,  the 
Golden  mount  (e),  and  to  the  temple  itself  that  of 
aurea  eulmina  (/),  from  the  burnished  blase  of  golden 
effulgence  with  which  it  shone  resplendent; 
Iff  dettnie*  Qaudian  describes  tbe  temple  as  perfect  A.  D.  &0&z 

resiiinf.  ^^  doors  were  stripped  of  their  gold  plates  bj  Stilicho 
in  A08 ;  and  half  the  gilt  bronie  tiles  were  earned  off 
bj  Genseric,  in  &6S^  as  we  read  in  Procopius  as  alread j 
quoted.  On  its  mouldering  ruins  was  erected  in  the  YII. 
ceuturj  a  Christian  church,  where  now  stands  the  ehurch 
of  Araceli.  which  derives  its  name  from  the  auro  cielo 
of  the  middle  ages  (g).  In  the  XIII*  century  the  entire 
Capitol  became  the  property  of  the  church  and  con- 
vent of  the  Minor  Franciscans.  The  only  remains  of  the 
temple  now  visible  are  a  few  fragments  of  tufa  walls  in 
the  little  street  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere ,  leading  from 
the  Qivus  Sacer  to  the  street  of  Harforioj  similar  sub* 
structions  in  the  form  of  niches,  through  one  of  which 
is  a  passage  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  garden  of  the 
convent  of  ioraoeli ;  others  of  brick  in  the  garden  that 
looks  towards  the  Corso  j  the  wall  that  auatains  the 
convent  area  oo  the  aide  of  the  via  di  Harforio,  and 

(«)  CsnIrsfifB.  lib.  t.  S-  6.  Pnsop.  lib.  i.  e.  $.   {h)  Vitnif.  Iik 
IIL  a.  ».  (c)  Zoriam  lib.  V.a.  SS.  M  Liv.Ub.  XXXV.e.41.  (a)  Seaac 
Coairoten.  lib- 1.  $. «.  (/)  Aomb.  a  17/  (^)  ftc  vol.  I.  p.  544* 
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trhicfc  is  tappofed  to  hate  fiistaiiiQd  the  ar«i  of  Hie 
tempie;  and  finallj  the  front  wall  that  sastains  the  steps 
of  Axaodi  9  now  faced  with  bricks.  The  soil  of  the  up* 
per  garden  of  Araeeli  is  only  a  few  feet  abofe  the  an« 
cient  level ;  and  wherever  it  is  exoatated  il  sounds  hol- 
low beneath ,  a  drcumstanoe  which  reminds  ns  of  the 
FaTissae  or  sort  of  eistems  mentioned  by  Festas ,  into 
idiieh  were  thrown  the  utensils  and  othes  appurtenances 
of  Pagan  worship  ^  that  had  become  unaerviceaUe ,  and 
which  are  conjectured  still  to  occupy  that  locality. 

THE  HAMEBTINE  PRISON  AHD  TDLUA-  Th« 
KUH*  The  remains  of  this  prison  are  situate  near  the  arch  Hamtrttoe 

W%^VaA#kflM    ^LHA^I 

of  Sept  SeYerus ,  under  the  churcb  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Tiiim. 
Falegnami;  and  it  is  now  called  S*  Pietro  in  cureere  from  nuia. 
an  ancient  tradition  that,  in  it  were  confined  SS.  Fbter 
and  Paul  before  they  were  led  to  martyrdom.  Livy  informs 
us  that  Aneus  Martins,  A.  IK  C  1 3?)  erected  hb  pri« 
son  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  impending  over  the 
forum  s  Career  media  urie  ^  immmens  Jtnv  aed^ea'^ 
UMr\  (a)  and  it  took  the  name  of  the  Hamertine  prison 
from  that  of  its  warlike  founder,  who  was  named  Jfbr- 
iius  from  Mars^  called  by  the  Oici  Mamers,  according 
to  Festus,  whence  Mfanwriius^  JUamercus  and  Ma^ 
mertinus.  Yarro  says  that  Servius  Tullius  added  a  sub« 
tetanean  chamber  named  from  him7Vi2/M»siMM;and  that, 
like  that  of  Syracuse,  it  was  called  lauiumia  ptlaiamia^ 
because  constructed,  like  it,  where  there  had  been  a- 
quarry  {by  The  prison  of  which  we  speak  is  situale  in 
die  eentre  of  the  city  of  Ancus  Hartias  and  impends 
over  the  forum :  its  construction  as  well  as  locality  ac« 
coid ,  as  we  shall  see ,  in  every  particular  with  the  pri- 
son described  by  Livy  and  Varro :  it  is  also  designated 

M  lA-  L  *•><•  (4  »•  I'">t*  Ut-  li^<  VI, 
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Lflfae  o«m  oTIlfantrtiiie'.m  maiif  •  abto  of  the  martjrs, 
and  in  tbe^Onla  Boiiieiuks.of.lhfi  Ca&oii  Benedict,  pnln 
liahed  bj  Mibtllon  ^  in  wbitii.  il  is  eaUed  Prwaia  Ma'- 
mertmiz  the^adjmaiBgskreatf  now  the  telitadt  Marfe- 
rio ,  was  caUed  MfOmertmid  otMamewiim^  in  the  IX. 
eenluij-^aa  we  kaovr  irom  Aniistasins*  BibllotbecaFias 
in  biai  Life  df  Po^e  Atiaataaiaa  i.';  add  all  theses  >  com* 
binod  coinoj^euearleiive.  no  dobbt  Ibat'&.Pietao  in  car« 
ewe  is  ^  Garceir  Manaertinus  aokLiTu^Iianom  of  Lity 
and  YarinabThe  ToUaaoam^acdohliiigilifiFeatiis,  was 
alAK  billed  IZeAi^  vbcNMbMf  befoM  iUleMcttod  ;  crimi- 
nals wefo.abol:  11(1  :m  oak  akesls.,  Br$is  robmsteis^  for 
which  ;«^aa  :sitlMli€Ufted  iheiTnlUanilm^  wbenM  Loerekios: 
^GaroerietikotTiBilis 'de  aascoi)aoiiis  deocsam. 
•YejrfateiyearaificesyrodiirytpiM^laaBUia,  taedae^(ii)  ; 
and  Basiea^Ipkadiog.  tba  ckuteioC  hta  eoutin  Scipio 
AtiatieoB  ibelbre  th^  {ieojile  i  Uj^:  ^^  ut  in  .caroerem  in* ^ 
ter  fuTeSittoettinaof  ?et  lalwaea  vit  clariaaUnna.inelod*- 
turret InraAoice  ettetebrIs.esf{iireU*^deiode'  nadtis  ante 
carQerepfc<piO)iokftuT(i);^   f.'. 
*1  ha  .  'Wa  have  alieady  said  ibat  ikei  rt>adi^  which  led  from 

Crnfua       ^  Q.^^  (g^^^  1^  ll^  SWpeiKQl  mck ,  wai  caUed  the 

Gemoaiaa.  ^^1.  TiUpOa  f^hsYbefUtm^grodHHS^.  adidUr  (c)^  The 
Centum  Gi«ktt/dofiimeiicad0ltllhe..eastekin  abgle  of  the 
Uamertinepriaonv-tUat  is:.whiy(^  th»'4al4ka  dtdbxfbriff 
now  oommehcea, (and 'here  fscinsittlsdfoCaiflighli  qC  steps 
which  wouni  i^onnd  the  piifioOvASOQiidinf  blttw^nit 
and  tbe4d{QiiiKPg;gatdeatofAmceli;«atiUt  reached  the 
enlraoQe/iato4hB  portico  of  the  TabuUriuo),  where  the 
CliTUS  Sacer,  this  portico,  and  tJbue  Geo  tool  Gcadus  b^d 

•  •  • 

fa)   Lib.  III.  V.  loag.     fb)  Li?,  lib.  XXXVIIL  c  Sg.      (c]  TaclL 


a  comiDoa  landiog;  aad  the  steps  leading  np  to'thi 
hn^infl  irore  called  the  Scalae  Gemomae  (torn  tbe 
grottos  of  the  aahappy  beingS)  who  ascended  kb^ol  eitEer 
to  be  thrown  into  the  prison  or  pi^eipitfitcdi  frbtn  .the 
Tarpeian  rock.  On  theScaUe  Gemooiae  '#ere;  aUo  ex«- 
posed  the  dead  bodies  of  those  irhopensbed;iii  the  pri^ 
son,  uatil  dragged  thence  ivith  boohs  aerossi  the  forum 
and  throvra  into  the.Tibur^  a! horrid ipectiBcle>,tand  ;an 
iadigaitj- .reser? ed  for  soioe  of 'the'Q8esQ«!is!(a),  Tbe 
Centum  Gradus  passed  ithrongh  die. portico 'of  the  Tau 
balaritim ,  croesed  the  CUtus  iGafpeloliUus  ,  ran  uea^ljr 
in  the  direction-  of  the  isodern  iia  di  Monte  Tarpeb  as 
far  as  die  inscription  of  Greg.  XIII.  *^  af&ted  to  the  "mil 
of  a  boose  on.  its. bigbesl- point,  wbere. it  tamed  to  the 
right,  entened  the  gate  of. the. citadel^; remains  of  whieh 
are  still  standing,  add  tereunited  within. lit  near  tbe 
ball  of  the  Istituto  di  Gocrespondensa  Ariobeologtea , 
where  it. <sameLa>^«jit:of^^  tbe.^te^  l^rpeian,  fitteit 
goal  of  trtaasgals  rade  ^'.  Jit.  ^aa  i  interrn^ted  .bj  sereral 
gates,  one  at  tbe  entraaoeof  the!  portico^,  another  at  its 
opposite  e^tremitj ,  andisi  ithird,  ihe  cemaibs  of  Whidi 
we  see  a  £(w  jaiTds  from  .the  irtlirjriptioft  alnesidy  menr 
tioned.  The  step<  that  led  upl  tp  ^  tbe  prison  and  tbe  Jrx 
were  probsblj  out  in  the  natural  tofe  iof  the  •hilly  as  fwefee 
ibe  pri^ohs  themselveii^,  which' we  now piBeceed> to  examine. 

.  Ealering*  the:  lateral  •  vestibule  of i  thd  *  chunch :  from  The  upper 
tbeOlTUS  Sacer,  we  ob$er;ro  a  double  fligliC  df^moderi  ^^^^^"^^^ 
stepi;  wbi4^h  lead  do vfi  to  a  common  ilaodidgiyaiifL  thence  prison, 
by  IwOi^ucoessive.nK^m- fligbiS'laloi  tbe  lapper  prison. 
This  prtSQUiwasacce^iblfl only  bj  aoirduliiribqleia  th^ 
vattitiMl  roofy  wbkli  still  .remains,  ihetvco  'Oihes  accesses 

r  ^,    '    .   .        <  !    ' '    !..'    ■    -'  ,l»  •••  .•        ..lis'      •    • 

fa)  Lit.  lib.  JCX^Vill.  e.  5g.  Viler.'  Max.  lib.  ?I^  c.  9.  SueCoa. 
10  TiiMrr.  c  75. 
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iMfiiig  been  ooostmeted  when  it  waf  eonverted  into  t&e 
chapd  of  S*  Fieiro  in  carcere»  Its  plan  if  a  trapesiam 
27  feet  long  bj  20  feet  broad  and  f  i  feet  high;  and  it 
is  iaeed  with  quadrilateral  masses  of  ilthoidal  CapitoUne 
4aia.  Opposite  us,  as  we  entered,  are  traces  of  the  Scale 
Gemoniae  ilready  mentioned;  and  on  the  eastern  side, 
wbere  we  now  see  a  modem  door  commauicating  with 
the  OQter  ebapel,  was  a  loop-hole,  bj  means* of  which 
the  obscuritj  of  thb  upper  prison  was  oon?erted  into 
'^^darkness  ?isible.^  In  its  floor  we  observe  the  circular 
apertnie,'  about  tiro  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through 
•whieh  criminals  were  let  down  into  the  Tnllianum;  and 
in  the  angle  to  the  xight  9$  we  entered  are  visible  inda«* 
cations  of  the  natural  rock  on  which  the  ?ault  rises.  This 
upper.prison  was  used  as  one  of  detention;  but  those 
detained  therein  were  liable  to  be  alarmed  at  night  bj 
ihe  adinissio^  of  some  new  criminal,  destined  for  the 
lower  prison,  bj  the  entrance  of  the  esecutioner  to  dis* 
patch  him,  4Mr  bj  the  clangour  of  the  chains  which  lifted 
the  heairy  gratings  that  corered  the  apertures;  and  they 
•could  catch  e  glimpse  of  the  lower  prison,  hear  the 
laments,  the  groans,  the  agonies  of  the  unhappy  tIo- 
time,  as,  frantic  with  despair,  they  gradually  sunk  under 
atanration,  writhed  under  the  tortures  or  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  executioner,  a  scene  described  with  painfol 
fidelity  by  Calpnmius  Flaccus  in  his  Declamation  in 
la?our  of  the  Parricide :  ^Tideo  carcerem  puUieum  ^ 
aaxis  ingentibus  structum,  angustis  foraminibus  tennem 
lucis  umbram  xeciplentem:  in  bunc  conjecti  robur  ToU 
lianum  prospiciunt  t  et  quoties  jacentes  ferrati  postis 
stridor  excitat,  exanimantur^  et  alienuni  supplioiwn 
apectando  snum  discunt  Sonant  ferbera ,  cibus  recu* 
santibus  spurca  menu  camificis  ingeritun  sedet  janitor 
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ioezorabili  pectore,  qui  matre  flente  siccos  teueat  oou- 
los: illuTiescorpus exasperat,  manuorcatenae  premunt/^ 

▲t  present  the  descent  from  the  upper  prison  is  The  lower 
hj  a  modem  flight  of  eleven  steps.  The  plan  of  the  j^*"^!?."^^ 
onder  prison  is  oimrilinear,  except  on  the  side  to  our  nmn. 
right  as  we  enter^  which  is  rectilinear;  and  it  is  20  feet 
long  bj  13  feet  wide  and  6  feet  and  a  half  high*  Its  mo« 
dern  brick  floor  was  constructed  in  1G65;  and  the  re* 
mainder  ia  builtof  blocks  of  tufii^  the  joinings  of  which 
not  unfrequentlj  fall  of er  one  another,  a  proof  of  its 
extreme  anCiquity  (a).  The  rude,  vaulted  roof,  construc- 
ted of  the  same  materials,  forms  an  almost  insensible 
corre.  In  this  prison  aire  a  small  altar,  a  granite  column, 
to  which  culprits  are  said  to  have  been  chained,  and 
a  fountain  of  limpid  water  said  to  have  ^rong  up  to 
enable  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  baptise  their  gaolers,  Pro» 
cessns  and  Martiniau.  To  give  egress  to  the  water  a  mo- 
dem sewer  has  been  constructed,  which  communicates 
with  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  The  floor  of  this  under  prison 
is  twelre  feet  beneath  the'  level  of  the  ancient  soil,  and 
the  prison  must  therefore  have  been  without  light, 
whence  the  epithet  niger  applied  to  it  bj  Juvenal: 

DMi  in  laqueum  uestigia  nosier 
Perfidus  et  nigri  paiietur  careens  uneum  {b). 
These  prisons  are  thus  graphically  described  bySallust^ 
when  narrating  the  fate  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline; 
^^Eat  locus  in  carcere,  quod  Tullianum  appellatur,  ubi 
paullttlum  descenderis  ad  laevam  ,  circiter  duodecim 
pedes  hnmi  depressus.  Eum  muniunt  undique  parieles, 
atque  insnper  camera  lapideis  fornicibus  vincta  (the  up-  . 
per  prison):  sed  incultu,  tenebris,  odore,  foeda  atque 
lerribilis  ejus  facies  est  In  euoi  locum  postquam  de-» 

{a)  See  voL  IV.  p.  lot.  (6)  Sat  X.  f.  s44« 

Vol.  lY.  ai 
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missus  Leultilus,  quibus  praeceptum  erat  laqueo  ^U^ 
fregere  • . .  De  Cetbego ,  Stattlio,  Qabinio,  Coepario 
modern  iDodo  supplicium  sumptum  est  (a).^  In  (be  outer 
cbapel  of  S.  Pietro  ia  c^c^r^^  aoder  tbe  priqcipal  en- 
trance of  the  cburch,  is  seen  tbe  eastern  front  of  the 
prisons,  bearing  on  a  band  of  travertin  an  insoriptloii 
recording  tbe  names  of  Caius  Yibius  Bufinas,  son  of 
Cains,  and  Marcos  Cocceios  Nerra ,  Consnls  Soffect  in 
the  jear  of  Ronie  77^s  of  oqr  Lord  21^  who  bj  decree 
of  tbe  Seiiate  repaired  the  pWson: 

G.  viRBiva  a  f,  Rvniiva.  bt.  coccRiys ...  nsrva.  ex.  b.  g. 

It  is  not  ki^oirq  (o.  what  period  these  prisqns  continued 
in  use;  bt|t  that  thej  s^rye^  tl^ei^  primitive  purpose  if\ 
the  ly.  ceaturj  we  kqow  froii^  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who,  relating  tlie  events  pf  A.  D.  368  ,  sajs  that  Dori- 
phori^nus,  condeipqed  (Q  di^t  was  thrown  into  tbe  TuU 
lianum,  whence  he  was  removed  bj  the  emperor,  bj 
advice  of  hi^  n^other,  aQd  put  tQ  death  bj  torture  out^i 
side  Borne  {by 

We  have  said  thi^t  the  upper  prisou  was  one  of  de- 
tention; i^nd  accordinglj  we  find  that  Sjphax,  king  of 
Rumidia ,  oq  occasion  of  tUe  triumph  of  Scipio  Afri* 
canus,  Perseqs,  king  of  H(acedoi|,  after  having  graced 
the  triumph  of  Paulus  JE^milius,  qnd  Bitiiitqs,  king  of 
tbe  AveruUns,  had  beeq  detained  in  the  9|i(merline 
during  the  triumphal  sacrifice,  after  which  thej  were 
sent  theqce  (o  the  fortified  cities  of  Carsoli  and  Alba, 
fis  we  learn  froni  Livj ,  Florus  aqd  Plutarcb*  In  the 
TulUanuip  ,  whicl^  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  ba- 
rathrum of  Athens,  were  ei^ecqted  Quintus  Pleminius 
4or  having,  whei^  detained  in  the  Mamertine  for  seveial 
pffences,  conspired  to  siet  fire  to  the  citj  with  tbe  hop^ 

{a)  Lf  BcU.  Cati!..c  i5.  (^)  Lib.  XXVIII  «.  i, 
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of  escttpiog  in  the  geners^l  coofusion  (a),  Leotulns  ^ 
GetbeguSfStatllius,  Gabioius  aQdCoepiirius,Gitiliaariaa 
conspirators  (b)^  Se]aoqs,  who  aspired  to  ihe  empire 
tttder  Tiberion  (c),  Jqgartha,  wIk>  rebelled  against  tbe 
Soman  Domination  (d)^  and  Simon ,  the  son  of  Jo* 
lam,  who  headed  the  r^beUioa^  Jev9  a^aist  Yespasiaq 
and  Titus  (e). 

THE  TABUL4ftIUM,  The  imposing  remains  of  The 
this  ancient  edifice  occupj  the  sontbern  skirt   of  the    .        *^ 
Capitol  between  the  QiTua  Sacerand  the  Cliviis  Capi-  portico > 
lolinnsy  and  rises  above  tlie  Tallej  of  the  Iqterlucos  de-  ^>'' 
scribed  in  its  proper  place  (/).  The  vast  substroctiona  ^^ ^ 
aie  built  of  square  Uochs  of  Gabine  stone,  disposed  iq  natare^ 
alternate  strata,  and  are  flaohed.  bj  two  modem  towers, 
that  on  tbe  CliTua  Gapitollqus  having  been  built  bj 
Boniface  IX*  in  the  XI Y*  centqrj,and  that  on  the  CH- 
VQs  Sacer  bj  Kicholas  V*  about  tbe  middle  of  the  XY. 
centurj.  Above  this  substruction  rises  an  arched  portico^ 
▼hich  had  been  lighted  bj  ten  large  arched  windows, 
each  adorned  with  two  fluted  Doric  half  columns  with-* 
out  bases  but  with  capitals  and  an  entablature  of  tra-*> 
Tertin.  All  the  wiqdows,  one  ofwhich  baa  been- recentlj 
opened  ,  and  the  intermediate  line  of  wall  were  faced 
with  what  is  called  Saracenic  masonry  (f)^  in  the  XY« 
centorj,  hj  order  of  Nicholas  Y,  with  a  view  to  strengths 
en  the  substruction   of  the  Senator  ^s  palace  erected 
thereon,  so  that  the  capitals  and  architra? es  are  scarce«i 
\j  discernible. 

Tbe  portico  bad  been  a  public  passage,  forming  a 
communication  between  the  Glivus  Sacer  and  the  Clivua 

H  Li^.  lib.  XXXIV.  c«44.  (5)  SallaO.  Bell.  Gat.  c  SB.  (e)  l)ioa 
lib.  LVUL  (d)  Plalarcb  Tit.  M aril  c.  la.  («)  Jateph.  ItU  VII.  o.  &. 
(/)  Yol.  L  p  94.   (1^1  VoI.I.'ii.  loSiq, 
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Capitolinusj  aocl  also  between  the  Mamertiue  prison  and 
Ibe  Tarpeiao  rock;  and  hence  it  had  been  pared  with 
poljgons  of  kra  like  a  public  road.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  waa  uaed  as  a  aalt-stope^as  was  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Poggio  Fiorentino,  who  records  its  ancient  inscription 
as  seen  bj  him  on  the  spot  (a),  and  also  in  the  time  of 
Kardinl,  who  lived  200  jears  after  Poggio.  The  inscrip- 
tion informs  us  that  the  portico  formed  part  of  the  Ta* 
kuiarium  y  or  public  archiyium ,  and  that  both  were 
erected  bj  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus  son  of  Quintus^ 
^andsan  of  Quintus ,  consul  A.  U.  G.  67^.  It  existed 
in  the  XVII.  oenturj^  and  is  thus  given  bj  Nardini: 

Q.  LVTATIVS.  &  F.  G.  H.  CATVLTS.  COS. 

SVBSTRVCTIOKEM.  ET.  TABVLARIVM.  S.S 
FAQENDYH  .  COERAVIT 
This  portico  is  no  doubt  that  mentioned  bj  Tacitus^ 
when  he  sajs  tlial  from  its  summit  Sabinus  and  his 
friends  three  down  stones  and  tiles  to  crush  their  Yi" 
tellian  assailants,  whence  tlie  latter  set  fire  to  the  por« 
tico,  which  terminated  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol? 
^^Erant  antiG^uitus  porticus  in  latere  clivi,  dextrae  su-^ 
beuntyMta;  in  quarum  tectum  egressi  saxis,  tegulisque 
Yitellianos  obruebant^^  Tacitus  uses  the  plural,  erant 
porticuSy  from  which  it  is  ckaf  that  above  this  rose  a 
second  portico,  which  has  disappeared.  The  ancient  Be- 
cord-office  runs  to  the  rear  of  and  communicates  with 
the  portico,  and  contained  3000  bronze  tabkts,  on  which 
bad  beei^  engraved  the  public  acts,  such  as  decrees  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  people,  treaties,  privileges  etc.,  which 
perished  in  the  Viteilian  conflagration,  but  which,  as 
we  read  in  Suetonius,  Yespasian  restored,  having  or- 
dered search  to  he  made  for'copies  of  tlieni  throughout 
the  empire:  ^^£rearumque  tabularuin  tria  millia  qua» 

{a}  l>c  Yariat  Fuit.  lib.  I.'  p.  t^. 
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^imul  coaflagrat^ant  restituenda  suacepit  ^^^luidiqtie 
io?estigalis  exemplaribas  tnatmnieiituin  imperii  polw 
cberrinniiD  ac  Tetastisstoiuin,  quo  confhiebatatur  paene 
ab  exoriio  nrbis  seaatuaconaalta,  plebiacita  de  soScietat^ 
ac  foedere  ac  priirilegio  caicamque  eoncessia  (a).^  Be- 
Care  the  erection  of  this  geneYal  archi?iaoi  by  Calttliil; 
k  appears  tbat  the  public  ^c^  bad  been  kfept  in  seTeral 
separate  edificea,  surh  as  the  archiviuni  for  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Gapito- 
lintis  and  placed  in  care  of  the  JEdiles,  as  we  read  in 
Poljbins  (i)i  the  £rst  archi?ium  for  the  deerees  of  the 
Senate^  kept  in  the  temple  of  Geres  and  Proserpine, 
.lod  confided  to  the  plebeian  aediles,  as  we  learn  from 
Lrfj  (c),and  the  Senatorial  arcbif  inm  kept  in  the  atrium 
of  Liberty  on  the  ATentine^  also  mentioned  bj  Livj  (d). 
The  Tabulariom  might  also  bafo  contained  the  famous 
Gapi  toltne  library  and  the  Capitol  ine  schools  mentioned 
by  Horace,  Eusebios,  Orosius,  Eutropius  and  in  th^ 
Tbeodosian  Code  (e).  It  certainly  contained  the  public 
arcbives,  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  conflict  between  tb6  V . 
partizans  of  Yitellius  and  Tespasian;  and  the  conflagra^  . 
tion  in  which,  they  perished  is  lamented  by  Tacitus  ^ 
with  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  a  BomaUjas  the  bea- 
▼iest  and  most  disgraceful  disaster  tbat  bad  befallen  th6 
city  since  its  foundation ;  ^Id'  facinus  post  conditam 
Urbem  luctuosissimum  foedissimumque  po|>ulo  Bo-^ 
mano  accidit:  nuUo  ezterno  hoste,  propittia,  slper  mo^ 
res  Bostros  liceret,  diis,  sedem  Jovis,  Jovis  Qptimi 
Maximi,  auspicato  a  ma|oribus  pignus.  imperii^  condi^ 
tam,  quam  oon  Porsena  dedita  Urbe,neque  Galli  capta^ 
terrerare  potuisient,  furore  Principum  excindi!'^'' 

(a)  Tit  Fespas.  c.  7.    (^  lih.  IlL  e.  a6.  (^   Lib.  III.  c.  SS\ 
M  Lib.  XLUI-  e.  6.    M  i>«  studiis  iiberalUnA  urbU  Romac  lik.  Xk V. 
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Dei  orip-  Ha? iDg  premised  these  details  regarding  the  por- 

tion of  tieo  and  Tabolarium,  a  view  of  their  interior,  wbtch 
iaterion  presents  nothing  but  naked  walls ,  will  not  detain  us 
long*  The  Custode  resides  in  ria  del  Campidoglto  n.  3; 
but  the  entrance  is  bj  the  small  door  which  we  obsetTO 
to  the  right  of  the  descent  from  the  Opitol  to  the  foruni) 
on  the  Araceli  side.  At  the  extremitj  of  tbe  corridor 
hj  which  we  enter  is  a  narrow  flight  of  modern  steps, 
leading  down  lo  an  ancient  corridor ,  which  still 
i^tains  part  of  its  ancient  floor  of  opus  Signinnm!  it  is 
enclosed  to  the  leffc  with  a  solid  well  built  Etruscan 
wall  of  tb6  Republican  or  earlj  imperial  times;  and  to 
the  right  are  two  vaulted  tooma  and  a  loftj  vestibule 
similarly  constrdcted  of  solid  masses  of  tufa.  In  the 
lofty  vestibule  are  remains  of  stairs  that  led  up  to  a  se- 
cond story,  and  from  it  we  descend  by  two  flights  of 
steps  and  an  intermeiliate  iuelined  plain  of  opus  signi- 
num  in  excellent  preserratioU,  to  a  series  of  vaulted 
chambers,  which  communicated  by  a  common  corridor, 
but  whioh  was  obstructed  in  the  middle  ages  by  mason- 
.  ry  in  which  are  small  doors  of  communication ,  thus 
converting  the  rooms  and  corridor  into  st»  many  sepa- 
'  rate  cells.  They  are  supposed  lo  have  been  mediaeval 
prisons  not  only  from  their  construction  and  from  per- 
forations in  the  vaulted  roo(^  by  which  food  may  have 
been  let  down,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  in  them  were 
found  Several  sculls  and  human  bones  and  some  instru- 
ments of  torture.  All  these  rooms  had  been  appendages 
of  the  Tabularium,  and  had  their  original  entrance  pro- 
bably on  the  side  of  the  forum,  subsequently  obstruc- 
ted by  one  of  the  subjacent  edifices. 

Returning  to  the  baH  by  whieh  we  first  entered 
we  meet  lo  our  left  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
interior  of  tbe  Tabularium.  The  vault  of  this  its  second 
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door  it  now  sdstained  bjr  tuodeim  brick  arcades  in  order 
lo  support  the  saperincumbent  Seaatorial  palace;  but 
it  probablj  bad  been  supported  bj  marble  columnn^ 
tvo  of  which  of  rOsso  antico  we  bbseire  lying  on  the 
f  oor  to  the  left  as  we  entered;  and  ibe  smoaked  cieling 
efer  them  giTes  Iddieation  of  fire.  We  are  struck  with 
the  Taik  extent  of  this  once  noble  ball.  From  the  seconii 
floor  we  descend  bj  rude  stiirs  to  the  firs^  and  sooik 
teach  the  ancient  portico,  the  onlj  window  of  which 
now  open  is  Ihat  opposite  us  as  we  enter,  looking  dowd 
on  the  foram  and  its  interesting  ruins,  bn  the  temple  o^ 
Concbhi,  arch  of  S.  SeTcrus,  Hamertine  prisoii,  tem^ 
plea  of  Jupiter  Ibnans,  bf  Fortun^  of  the  Dii  Omsen- 
tes,  the  Clifus  CSapitolinus,  the  Tia  Sacra,  the  column 
of  Phocas,  the  Greoostasb,  the  Coy  a,  the  bpposi  te  Pala  tim) 
and  the  distant  summit  of  tbie  Colosseum  towering  aloft 
in  majestic  grandeiln  As  we  |>roceed  along  the  corridor 
wfc  obserfe  numerous  marble  fragments,  whi^ch  belonged 
tb  the  subjacent  buildings^  and  also  soT^ral  ^bf  the  large 
polygonal  blocks  with  whi'ek  the  portibo  had  befen  paVed^ 
and  which  proTC  that  it  had  been  a  public  plMsage,  for« 
min^  a  conimuni<^tibn  between  the  Clivus  Sacer  and 
GliTUs  Capitolinus.  "the  eorroded  condition  bf  the  blockl 
of  which   its  walls  are  built  ^  which  resemble   granular 
not  lithoidal  tala ,  iaccounts  perhaps  foir  the  disiappea- 
ranee  of  the  inscription  alreadjr  <jUoted  frbm  Nardini^ 
and  correspoods  with  the  description  of  Pbggio  already 
alluded  to :  ^^Extant  in  Capitolib  rornices...  publibi  hune 
salis  receptaculum  ^  in  qutbuk  icriptUm  est  litei*is  tetus^^ 
tissimis  atque  adeo  humore   salis  ekesis:  ^  Qiiintum 
Lutatintn  Quinti  filium^  Quinti  nepotem  Calulum  Con* 
Bulem  snbstructionemeiTkbblarium  de  suo  faciUndunl 
tseraYisse^  (a)« 

'm)  Dt  Viritt.  t^ori.  lib.  1.  p  9. 
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Conclu-  The  reader  will  have  already  perused  our  descrip- 

ding  tarn-  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  ancient  topograpbj  of  fcbe  Gipitol,  its  nomen- 
clature, its  form,  e&tent  and  geological  characleR  (a)  we 
haTe  here  endeavoured  to  describe  Its  aereral  monumentiy 
of  which  vestiges  still  remain  ^  and  hafe  enumerated 
those  which  once  adorned  it,  but  of  which  no  traces 
now  exist;  (b)  and  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Ca- 
pitol tilth  a  brief  summary  of  its  chequered  storj-Once 
eoTered  with  a  dark  forest  and  frowning  with  a  craggy 
rock,  its  gloomy  and  imposing  appearance  led  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  place  t6  imagine  it  the  residence  of 
some  difinity  ;  and  the  tradition  is  dafeloped  by  Virgil, 
who  has  thrown  over  it  an  awful  obscurity ,  which  adds 
to  its  sublimity: 

^^  Hinc  luewn  ingent^  ,  quern  Bomulus  acer  Asjrlum 
Retulit  .  •  ..« 

Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem ,  et^  Capitolia  ducit 
Aurea  nunc  ^  olim  sy Uestribus  horrida  dumts. 
Jam  turn  religio  paTidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci ;  jam  tum  syl^a ;  saxumque  tremebanf. 
Hoc  n0nms^  hune ,  inqutt ,  frondoso  vertice  collem 
(Quia  deus  incertum  est)  habitat  deus.  Arcades  ipum 
Grednnt  se  vidisse  JoTcm,  quum  saepe  nigrantem 
Aegida  eoucuteret  dextra ,  nimbosque  cieret  (c)  ^. 
How  strikingly  does  not  this  description  contrast 
wilh  its  majesty  and  splendour,  when  become  the  seat 

(m)  ?oL  I.  p.  gS.  aqq.  (b)  Platarch  iDPormt  nt  that  tlu  home  of 
Tafias  flood  on  ibo  Gapiiol,  on  the  spot  ooeapied  in  hn  day  by  the 
umplc  of  Moneta,  that  is  on  the  point  looibittg  towards  the  west  (FU. 
Bomui,  c.  ao. } ;  and  bis  hoose  ha? log  beeone ,  after  his  death  ,  tht 
propartj  of  his  sarrifing  partner  in  power,  was  called  c«ua  RomuU\ 
kttt  Romalas ,  according  to  Solinus  (e.  i.  5- 18. ) ,  continaed  to  reside 
in  ike  casa  Romnli  or  tofarinm  FaustnK  on  tht  Palatine,  as  we  ss* 
in  onr  •  Walk  *  oTtr  thai  hill,    (cj  iEneid.  VIII.  t.  342.  sqq. 
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of  more  Ifaan  regal  opoleace  and  o£  uniferitil  empire  f 
▲l  once  a  fortress  and  a  sanctdary,  it  bid  defiance  to  nil 
tbe  meank  of  attack  employed  in  ancient  warfare ,  and 
possessed  one  of  the  largest  and  most. splendid  temples 
of  tbe  ancient  worlds  Hitber  tbe  consuls  were  conducted 
bj  tbe  Senate,  to  assume  the  milltarj  dress,  and  im^ 
plore  tbe  faTour  of  tbe  gods ,  before  they  marched  to 
battle.  To  tbe  altera  of  the  Capitoline  Joto  the  Tictorious 
General  repaiied  to  prostrate  himself  in  tbanksgiTing  , 
offer  sacrifice  to  Joto  the  Best ,  tbe  Greatest,  and  sus-^ 
pend  spoils  and  trophies  of  inappreciable  value.  In  the 
Capitol  were'd^>osIted  the  public. archives,  tbe  most 
valuable  records  of  the  Roman  historjj  to  it  were  con* 
signed  tbe  laws  as  if  entrusted- to  the  guardiancare  of  tbe 
Divinitj,  and  were  exhibited  there  to  public  inspection 
as  if  under  tbe  divine  sanction.  Hither  Cicero  turned 
bis  ejes  and  hands, when  be  closed  bis  first  oration  against 
Catiline  with  that  noble  address  to  Jupiter ,  presiding 
in  tbe  Capitol  over^  the  destinies  of  the  empire ,  and 
devoting  its  enemies- to  destruction.  Who  then  can  tread 
with  indifference  ground  to  sacred,  so  august,  or  gase 
without  emotion  on  the  citadel  of  Bepublican  Rome,  the 
▼eoerable  seat  of  the  liberties  of  tbe  ancient' world,  with 
its  inTolnerable  citadel ,  its  now  Tanisbed  temples,  its 
tabnlarium ,  its  triumphal  arches,  its  temple  of  tbe  Ca« 
piloline  Jove  with  its  triple  portico,  its  roof  of  burnish- 
ed gold ,  and  all  its  other  gorgeous  wonders  ?  Such  was 
the  Capitol  I  It  is  still  covered  with  buildings,  far  in- 
ferior,  it  is  true,  to  the  imperial  edifices  just  mentio* 
ned,  yet  of  elegant  proportions  and  great  public  utilitj, 
with  tbe  Senator^s  palace,  tbe  palace  of  the  Conservators, 
a  museum  containing  masterpieces  of  statuarj,  a  picture- 
gallerj  rich  in  paintings ,  a  protomotbeca  in  which  are 
enshrined  monuments  of  illustrious  characters,  and  a 
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temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Trae  God.  It  is 
now  specially  consecrated,  not  to  the  iatelarj  deities  o^ 
Rome^  but  to  the  Fine  Arts  ^  and  its  treasures  are  de- 
voted to  the  ute  of  the  literary  and  curioos  of  all  na- 
tions^ a  destinj  Hot  iln#orthj  the  reminisdenoe  of  iti 
former  greatness* 
the  I^HE  ROMAN  FORUHI.  We  have  atreadj   teen 

RomaiA  the  natore  and  ndmber  of  the  Ronlan  fora  in  general  (ft)  j 
and  we  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Roman  Forum  in 
particular^  the  fi^t  as  well  as  ttie  most  celebrated  emong 
them,  called  hence  hj  excellence  the  Foriim^  the  Roman 
Forum  and  the  Forum  Magniim.  Its  site  ^  extent  and 
edifices  ha?e  long  engaged  the  talent  ^  learning  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Antiquary ,  and  demand  our  particular 
attention.  With  regard  to  its  site^  all  aire  agreed  in  pie-* 
cing  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine ,  and  in 
giving  it  a  quadi^angulat  form ;  but  sonie  would  make 
it  extend^from  the  arch  of  Sevenis  towards  that  of  Ti* 
ttts ,  otheri  front  the  church  of  S*  Adrian  towi^rds  that 
of  S.  Theodore.  The  fortner  opinion  has  Imcu  advocated 
by  Bufalini)  Illarliani^  and  Gamucci^  antiquaries  of 
the  XVl.  century  ^  by  Donati  in  tlie  XYIL  ,  by  Guat- 
tani  in  the  X VIIL  ^  and  by  Piale  ^  Ceninik  and  BunseA 
in  the  present  century  ^  and  the  latter  opinion ,  which 
is  that  which  we  advocate^  is  maintained  by  the  celebrated 
Ilardini)  who  flourished  in  the  XYIL  century ;  by  Pi^ 
franesiand  Yenuti  in  the  XYIIL;fitld  in  tbe  XlX.  centu** 
Iry  by  Fea  and  the  profound  Nibby.  In  such  discrepancy, 
however ,  ure  shall  recur  to  the  ancient  classical  writers 
as  the  only  arbiters  competent  to  decide  a  question  Ai 
once  so  interesting  and  so  difficult  of  solution.    . 


(a,  Vol.  1   p.  tS  Tol  IV.  p.  I*  tq((. 
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And  first  with  regard  to  the  site  ortheBomail  Po-  tU  site. 

rum  ^  Dioajsias  of  Halic&massos  relates  that,  after  the 

treat  J  between  Bomaios  and  Tstius,  the  fortaoi  was  estd« 

blithed  in  the  plain  immediate j  under  the  Capitol,  the 

wood  that  coTered  it  having  been  cut  down,  and  the 

marsh,  caused  by  the  waters  from  the  hills,  having  been-, 

in  a  great  meanire,  filled  up:  TO  9  0Te9XSl/Xevo)r  T^KontiM- 

Xroiirs9(9y  ocxo^onnrig  ti^v  t»  mt» nqpuxuiov  i^Xqv  xoec  rni 

Xcfunig,  19  d)9  iicc  xo  iKoiksi9  so^c  to  x^P^^  >  orXigduvi  tots 

)utT(0U7n^  €x  T&iv  opw  ua/AMt»  TOc  TtoXXfic  X^^>^V>  070^ 

auro9c  xflrrsm^aoeyto  (a):  he  also  informs  us  that  it  stood 

between  the  Capitol  and  the   Palatine  :  /xsorqs  ce/xpoc^ 

( Xs^cv )  timiS  rts  ayopai  (&) ;  both  these  passages  ai- 

ford  conclusife  evidence  that  the  Forum  ettended  Ion* 

gitadinall  J  between  both  hills ;  and  this  evidence  be* 

comes  still  more  conclusive  when  we  examine  the  nature 

of  the  localitj ,  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  centrar j 

opinion   would  place  it  According  to  Dionysius  the 

Forum  stood  on  the  site  of  a  dried  up  marsh  ;  but  no 

marsh  conld  have  anciently  existed  in  the  direction  of 

the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  and  the  arch  of 

Titos  5  for  excavations  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 

between  both  there  is  an  ascent  of  about  /iO  feet ;  and 

the  localitj  never  could  have  been  a  forum  for  it  was 

traversed  by  several  ways,  and  all  its  existing  monu* 

ments,  snch  as  the  temple  of  Antoainus  and  Faustina, 

the  temple  of  Bomuius  and  Bemus ,  the  basilic  of  Con* 

stantine  and  the  arch  of  Titus,  are  all  placed  by  the  Be- 

gionaries  in  the  IV*  region,  whereas  the  forum  not  only 

existed  in  but  gave  its  name  to  the  YIII.  region^  the  soil 

moreover  between    the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  at 

the  column  of  Pliocas,  towards  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  and 

{m)  Lib.  II.  c.  So.  {^)  Lib   II.  c.  ee^. 
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tofrards  S.  Teodoro,  seems  to  iiave  been  lereiled  and.  li 
overlaid  with  lacj[e  fla^  of  ttai^rtia  or  marble ,  which 
proves  it  to  bsTe.beei^' a. public  square;  and  thus  not 
.only  the  fotc^  of  history  but  the  nature  of  the  ground 
depose  infafour  of  the  Qpinibn  wliich  we  have  adapted, 
and  wbitb  is  that  of  the  mosi  learned.  Archaeologists. 
*' Vh*-"*  *  WItli.  regard  .tO:.ttsC  form ,  we  hafc  already  seen , 
measflons.  oa  the  authority  of  Vit^uyluai  (hM  tbe  area  of  a  Roman 
forum  was  oblongs  the. short  fpd  long  sld^si  b^/Qg  in 
,the  proportion  oflwo  to  three  (^^  ^aod  all  thfi  (ora  dts-. 
covered  in  Italy  sustain  Yitruvius  as.  far  as  .regard^  the 
quadrangular  form  ,  but  not  as  regards  the  proportion 
of  the  sides ,  a  fact  which  would  render  doubtful  th$ 
extent  of  the  Roman  forum ,  did  there  not  exist  other 
lights  by  which  it  may  be  explore4«iAmong  these  tights 
must  be  numbered  the  discovery  of  the  direction  of 
the  via  Sacra,  which,  having  reached  (he  temple  of  An- 
toninus and  Faustina,  winds  towards  the  three  columus 
of  the  Grecostasis ,  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Libera-^ 
trice,  and  thence  towards  the  temple  of  Fortune;  There 
is  no  ancient  city ,  the  forum  of  which  is  crossed  by  a 
road,  for  the  road  terminates  at  the  forum  as  is  the  case 
at  Pompeii ,  or  runs  on  one  side  of  it ,  as  at  Gabii  and 
Ostiajand  we  must  therePore  recogobe  in  the  via  Sacra 
one  boundary  of  the  Roman  Forum,  which  must  have 
stood  to  its  east  or  west.  It  could  not  have  stood  to  the 
east,  in  the  locality  of  the  pillar  of  Phocas,  for  in  that 
case  its  site  would  not  be  that  ascribed  to  it  by  Diony-* 
sius,  that  is  between  tlie  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  ^  and 
the  space  between  the  via  Sacra  and  the  steps  of  the  arch 
of  Sevei'us,  measuring  only  203  feet ,  is  too  limited  ^ 
as  we  shall  see,  for  (lie  extent  of  the  Roman  forum,  which 

{a)  See  ?vl.  IV.  p  i3.  tq. 
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must  therefore  have  stood  to  the  west  of  the  fie  Sactft.* 

The  breadth  of  its  area  is  iiere  determiaed  bj  the  Gre- 

costasis  on  one  side  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  on  the 

other )  a  space  measuring  395  ancient  feet,  from  which 

are  to  be  deducted  about  30  feet  for  the  porticos  sar« 

rounding  the  Forum.  The  breadth  of  a  BcMnan  forum 

being  to  the  length',  according  to  Yitruyias ,  iis  two  to 

three,  the  length  of  the  Roman  fonim  must  hafe  been  5A7 

feet ,  commencing ,  as  we  said ,  at  the  Tia  Sacra  ,  and 

terminating  at  the  church  of  S.  Theodore,  which  thus 

stands  at  the  southern  angle  of  its  western  side;  and 

the  superficies  thus  given  amounts  to  499, 6^5  square 

feet  These  dimensions  differ  little  from  those  given  by 

Varro,  who  informs  us  that  the  area  of  the  Roman  fo« 

ram  consisted  of  seven  acres :  ^^  Caius  Licinius  tribunus 

plebis  primus  populum  ad  leges  acoijiiundas  in  septem 

jugera  forensia  e  comitio  eduxit  (a)  ^.  According  to  Co* 

lumeila  the  juger  or  Roman  acre  consisted  of  a  paraleU 

logram  of  2i0^feet  in  length  bj  120  feet  in  breadth, 

thus  giving  a  superficies  of  28, 800  square  feet ,  which 

multiplied  hj  seven  produces  201,600  feet,  differing 

onlj  by  19d5  square  leet  from  the  calculations  alreadj 

made ,  a  difference  so  trifling  as  to  amount  onlj  lo  a 

single  foot  more  in  breadth ,  and  three  feet  more  in 

length  ,  the  result  being  a  paralellogram  of  366  instead 

of  365  feet  in  breadth,  and  350  instead  of  M7  feet  and 

an  infinitesimal  fraction  in  length ,  an  approximation 

scarcelj  to  be  expected  in  researches  sorecoudltie.  Should 

oar  premises  he  found  true,  and  thej  seem  foiAided  on 

liifttorj  and  fiict,  it  follows  that  the  forum  ran^  east  and 

west,  from  the  via  Sacra  to  the  church  of  S*  T^eodoro  , 

north  and  sooth  from  the  temple  of  Fortune  to.  the  G  re-* 

M  Lib.  II  c.  66.       ' 
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oostasiB ,  beiQg  thas  situate  as  Dionjsius  describes  it , 
between  the  Capital  and  the  Palatiae,  forming  an  oblong 
square,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  VitruTius, 
and  corresponding  in  measurement  with  the  eiteot  gi-^f 
▼en  to  it  bj  Varro ,  |hai  is  550  feet  in  length  and  366 
feet  in  breadth* 

The  Curia  GURU  OR  SENATE;-H0USE.  Bating  thus  en. 

or  Senate-  d^K^onred  to  &^  the  site  aud  limits  of  the  forum ,  we 

nmTn'^^  now  proceed  to  describe  the  edifices  i^nd  objects  which 
it  enclosed)  commencing  with  the  existing  monuments, 
^nd  next  noticing  chronologicallj  its  successife  acces*. 
sions  of  edifices^  Among  the  existing  ronnumenta  the 
Senate-bouse  is  the  most  ancient  a«  trell  as  the  most 
importi^nt  object  which  the  forum  now  presents  to  view* 
Its  two.  side*waUs  and  its  rear  wall  rise  on  the  shirt  of 
the  Palatine,  in  th^  directioii  of  S.  Teodoro,  beiilnd 
the  public  |auntain»The  trails  are  Qf  the  Augustan  era, 
Qfe^celleqtbrichworh,ifhich  preserves  the  boles  for  the 
^nupps^tbat  fastened  the  marble  slabs  with  wltich  itliad 
beei^  faced*  The  rear  wall  is  nearly  perfect,  9S  is  also  the 
laterij  wall  Uk  the  right ;  but  the  left  lateral  wall  is  not 
so  well  prenerved.  This  noble  liaU  measures  1 10  feet  in 
length  bj  90  feet  in  breadth;  snd  it  is  painful  to  see  it 
eut  up  and  disfigured  bj  n^ean  modern  ^ifices.  It  bad 
evidenllj  been  roofed  not  vi^ulted^and  its  ancient  floor 
had  been  reached  bjr  a  flight  of  steps,  down  which,  as  we 
haye  i^Uei^dj  seeu,ServiusTuIlius  was  precipitated  with 
full  force  bjr  his  son>in-law  Tarcjuin  the  Prpud. 

Its  history.  yj^e  ^^t  3enate-bouse  h^d  been  erected  by  Tnllot 

Ho^titius  )  third  king  of  Rome  ,  whence  it  took  the 
name  of  the  Quria  Hoslilia ,  the  former  from  eoire  ^  to 
assemble,  and  the  latter  from  the  name  of  its  founder  (a)^ 

^  Varro  Iib|  IV.  $.  22.  Lit.  lib.  I.  c.  Sn. 
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It  had  been  burnt,  A.  U.  C  702,  ia  the  tttmuU  excited 
hj  the  deeth  of  Clodiaa,  so  eloqueatlj  described  by  Gt« 
eero  in  bi^  oration  in  defence  of  Blilo*  Afttr  Qodiai 
bad  been  slain  bj  Milo  at  Bovillae,  near  Albano,  bis 
hodj  laj  on  the  public  road  until  traosfered  tbence  to 
Bome  bj  Coelius  and  Plancus  in  the  lectica  of^eztui 
Tedius ,  a  Senator ,  who  lent  it  for  (be  purpose.  He  vaa 
laid  out ,  as  usual ,  in  the  atrium  of  bis  bouse  on  the 
Palatine ,  where  bii  relations ,  friends ,  satellites  and 
particuUrlj  bis  wife  Fuhia  indulged  in  loud  lamenta- 
tions to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  people ,  while  Ti« 
tus  il|uni|tius  Plancus  and  Quintas  Pompeius  Bufus  y 
tribunes  of  the  people ,  inveighed  Tebemefillj  against 
Milo.  The  peqple  bad  assembled  in  such  crowds  on  the 
Palatine  that  several  lost  their  lives  on  the  occasion ;  and 
the  bodj  was  borne  oflT  tp  the  Forum  and  laid  opposite, 
the  Bostra*  Here  the  tribunes  from  the  Bpstra  continued 
to  inQame  the  passions  of  the  multitude  until ,  headed 
bj  one  Septus  Clodius  a  scribe,  tbej  bore  the  bod/  into 
the  Senate«hoi4se,  where  (bey  constructed  a  funeral  pile, 
with  the  tables ,  benches ,  registries  of  the  Senate  etc. , 
to  which  thej  set  fire ,  and  thus  burnt ,  not  oul j  the 
Senate-boqse  9  but  also  the  adjoining  Porcian  basilic  , 
whence  the  eloquent  invective  of  Cicero :  ^^  Teibplum 
sanctitatis,  amplitudinis ,  mentis ,  ponsilii  pubiici ,  ca« 
put  urbis ,  aram  sociorum^  portum  omnium  gentium  , 
ledem  ab  universe  populo  Bomano  coocessam  uui  or* 
dini ,  inflammari ,  excindi ,  funestari  ?  Necpie  id  fieri  a 
multitudiae  imperifa  ,  quamqnam .  esset  miserum  id 
ipsum  ,  sed  ab  uno  qui  quum  tantum  ausus  sit  ultor 
pro  mortuo ,  quid  signifer  pro  vivo  non  eSset  ausus  I 
In  Curiam  potissimum  abjecit,  ut  earn  mortuus  incen« 
deret  quam  vivus  everterat  (a)  ^.  Duoog  this  catastrophe 
(m)  Citffo  pro  Miloas  t.  5S. 
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the  Iwo  demagogues  continued  to  pour  out  their 
iDTeetlTes  from  the  Rostra  ,  until  compelled  bj  th« 
flames  to  retire :  ^^  nee  prius  destiterunt,  qnam  flamma 
ejus  ineendii  fugati  sunt  a  concione  ^^  (a).    - 

The  rd>uilding  of  the  Senate^hoiise  was  confided 
to  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla ;  but,  after  the  fall  of  Pom- 
pej,  who  was  a  creature  of  Sjlla^  the  partiians  of  Cae- 
sar could  no  longer  bear  the  hated  name  of  Sjlla  ;  and 
before  its  dedication  the  new  edifice  was  demolished,  and 
a  temple  of  Happiness  was  erected  on  its  site  bj  Lepi^ 
dus  k.  v.  C  708  {by  The  death  of  Caesar ,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after,  and  the  civil  strife  that  followed  sus* 
pended  for  a  time  the  reereotion'  of  the  Seiiate*bc»ase  } 
and  in  the  interval  the  Senate  was  convened  in  the  tern- 
ples}  but  the  prodigies  that  occurred  A.U«  G,  711  and 
are  recorded  bj  Dion  (c) ,  and  still  more  a  devouring 
pestilence  that  raged  throughout  Italj  alarmed  the  pub- 
lic mind  into  a  prompt  determination  to  rebuild  ^^  the 
temple  of  sanctitj ,  ^^  and  to  fill  up  the  Naumachia  ex- 
cavated by  Caesar.  The  new  Senate-house  was  according- 
Ij  creeled  on  the  site  of  the  old  bj  aulhorit/  of  the 
Triumvirate  A^D.  C  712;  and,  instead  of  Curia  Hosti- 
lia,  it  tooh  the  namie  of  Curia  Julia  in  honour  of  the  Dic- 
tator. It  however  was  not  consecrated  until  A.  U.  C.  72&^ 
after  the  defeat  of  Anthony  and  the  subjugation  of  Egypt 
To  it  Augustus  added  a  sort  of  separate  hall ,  which  he 
called  a  Cbalcidicum,  a  name  given  by  Yitruvins  to  si- 
milar halls  attached  occasionally  to  Basilicae.  The  Trium- 
iiirate  then  no  longer  esisted  j  and  Augustus  assumed 
the  undivided  honour  of  having  erected  both  Senate- 
bouse  and  Cbalcidicum  ^  as  we  read  in  the  Ancyraa 

M  Velus  S'  bolitst.      (ij)  Diom  lib.  XL.  c.  fife.  Lib.  2L1?.  e.  1 
{()  Lib*  XLV.  c.  17* 
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marbles  GVRIAH  .  ET .  GONTINENS  EI  CHALCI- 
DICVH . . .  FECI ,  a  record  «rhich  agrees  with  the  nar« 
ratlTe  of  Dion ,  who  adds  that  Augustas  erected  there  a 
statue  of  Victory,  which  had  been  transported  from  Ta- 
lentum  to  Borne  bj  Caesar,  and  was  adorned  bj  Octa- 
Tius  with  Egyptian  spoils  (a).  The  Victory  remained,  and 
was  seen  in  the  Senate-house  by  Claudian  A.  D.  ^(U  (&); 
ktt  the  altar  of  Victory,  erected  by  Augustus  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  door  of  the  Senate-bouse ,  was  remo- 
ved A.  D.  382,  by  order  of  Valentinian  U.  and  Theo- 
dosios,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  Roman  Senate,  who 
eommissioned  Symmachus ,  praefeot  of  Borne ,  a  stre- 
nuous upholder  of  expiring  paganism ,  to  solicit  from 
the  Emperors  its  reerection;  but  his  efforts  were  defea- 
ted by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  sainted  Archishop  of  Mi- 
Un  (c).  Augustus  also  adorned  the  new  Senate-house  with 
two  exquisite  paintings  brought  by  him  from  Greece, 
one  in  encaustic  by  Hicias,  representing  Nemaea  seated 
on  a  lion  and  bearing  a  palm,  and  near  her  an  old  man 
with  a  staff,  from  whose  head  hung  a  painting  of  a  biga; 
the  other  the  work  of  Philocaris ,  representing  a  young 
ton  and  an  aged  father  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  one  another  except  in  years,  and  abofe  them  an  eagle 
vith  a  serpent  in  its  talons  (if),  subjecU  supposed  to  ha^e 
been  chosen  by  Augustus  as  emblematic  of  his  haying 
victoriously  subdued  popular  force  and  coerced  faction. 
The  Curia  Julia  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian  (e) ,  A.  D.  83, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  Cassiodorus:  it  was  again 

(a)  DioB  lib.  LL  e.  aa.  [b)  On  tfat  TI.  enntolate  of  Honoriua 
?.  594.  «qq.  (c)  In  a  fall  mating  nadar  Theodasius,  A.  D.  5S8 » the 
K^aa  religion  was  ahandonad  by  an  almost  ananimons  Tott  of  the 

^^ftile.  It  wat  prohibited  byTheodosins  in  S90  (Cod.Theodoa«  lib.  XVI. 

\  la.  {d)  l^iin.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  4.  $.  10.  c.  11.  $•  4«>>  n.  ad.  («}  4bo- 

feJB  of  Bccard. 

Vol.  IV.  22 
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burnl  under  Carinas ,  and  rebuilt  hj  Diocletian  (a)  ; 
and  it  aeems  to  have  served  its  primitife  destination  until 
the  time  of  Justinian. 
The  ROSTRA.  The  point  of  the  Palatine  oppoeito  tfaa 

Rostra,  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  originallj  served  as 
«  tribune ,  from  which  to  address  the  people  (h) ,  and 
was  called  Yulcanale  because  sacred  to  yulcan(c).llienoe 
Bomulus  and  Tatius  were  accustomed  to  address  the 
people  on  public  affairs  {d) ;  thence  the  first  Brutus  lis* 
rangued  bis  counlrjmen  after  the  death  of  Lucretia  (e); 
and  thence  the  iniquitous  Appius  spoke  to  the  people 
after  the  death  of  Virginia ,  which  ioclk  place  beneath 
it  {/y  ^  Hoc  te  uno  quo  possum  modo  in  libertatcm 
▼indicQ  ^  are  the  few  hast j  and  emphatic  wordS|  in  which 
the  Father  made  known  his  awful  purpose. 

^  yfiih  that  he  lifted  high  the  steet^and  amote  her 

in  the  side , 
And  io  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth  y  and  with  one 

sigh  she  died  "^  (jg). 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  and  the  seiaure  of  their 
fleet  at  Antium  9  the  bronae  beaks  of  their  ships  were 
employed  to  decorate  a  tribune  erected  in  the  Foram , 
and  thence  called  the  Rostra  (&) )  the  locally  of  which 
ancient  writers  enaUe  us  to  fix  with  certaintj«  Plinj 
places  the  Rostra  on  the  same  side  of  the  Forum  with 
the  Curia  (/))  and  Claudiao  places  them  under  the 
Palatine  (j  )  ;  but  Yarro  and  Ascoqius  are  more  mi* 
nute ,  for  the  former  ezpresslj  sajs  that  the  Rostra 
stood  opposite  the  Curia  Hostilia  (k)  ^  and  the    lat- 

(a)  AooD jn.  of  Keearl  (Ik)  DMnp.  lih.  XL  e.  Sq*  (c)  Plio.  lih  XVD. 
c.  44  Lif.  lib  IX.  (4)  DioBjs  lib  IL  c.  5.  (4  Dianji.  lib  ¥11.  e.  17. 
(/)  Dionyi.  lib.  U.  c  as.  Sg.  (^  Massalcj't  Lays  of  Ameimmt 
itoM  p.  1S9.  (A)  Lif.  lib. VIU. C.I4.  (1)  Ub.  VU.  c  59. 5- 60.  (»SUtli 
CttasuUliib  of  Hooorius  v.  55*  aqq-  (A)  Lib.  IV.  j*  Sa, 
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ter,  who  wiole  in  the  time  of  Claudius  ^  ta  js,  in  bis 
anoolatioiis  on  the  oration  for  Milo,  that  the  Bostra 
almost  joined  the  Curia ,  ^  prope  juncta  Curiae  ^\  We 
bafe  already  aaen  that)  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Qo* 
dius,  the  turbulent  tribunes  did  not  abandon  the  Bih 
ttra  until  compelled  bj  the  beat  pf  the  burning  Senate* 
house  (a) ;  and  from  these  data  we  know  that  the  Bostra 
Blood  not  onlj  before  but  near  the  ancient  Curia  and 
looked  towards  the  Capitol.  Julius.  Caesar  erected  new 
Bostra  at  the  northern  eztremi^  of  the  forum,  near  his 
lemplei  called  from  Urn  the  Bostra  Julia  (6) ;  and  after 
his  death  both  continued  in  use  (c)«  As  to  the  form  of 
the  BDsfra ,.  we  know  from  a  medal  of  Marcus  Lollius 
Palicanus ,  who  was  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C68&9 
and  who  renttserted  all  the  prifileges  of  the  Tribuneship, 
of  which  it  had  been  stripped  by  Sylla,  that  the  Bostra 
consisted  of  a  circular  base  with  ardied  niches  set  with 
the  projecting  beaks  of  ships ;  and  that  on  its  summit 
was  a  seat  for  the  occasional  repose  of  the  Orator.  On 
the  arch  of  Constantino  is  seen  in  relief  a  similar  tri- 
bune  9  on  which  Tiberius  is  seated  in  the  act  of  distri- 
buting food  to  the  poor;  but  its  beaks  are  concealed  bj 
the  by-standers.  Near  the  Bostra  were  usual!  j  erected  the 
statues  of  Ambassadors  slain  during  their  embassies  (d). 
A  sun-dial  brought  from  Catania  bj  Marcus  Valerius 
Meseala  ^  consul  A«  U.  C  i9i  ,  was  erected  by  him  on 
a  colnmn  near  the  Bostra  \  and,  although  the  hours,  of 
course ,  did  not  correspond ,  it  continued  in  use  for  99 
years,  until  replaced  by  Quintus  Martins  Philippus, 
who  substituted  an  accurate  one ,  to  the  no  small  gratifi-^ 
cation  of  the  Boman  people  (e).  Near  the  Bostra  was 

{^  TaL  I?,  p.  S56.  (6)  Diea  lib.  XVIII.  a.  49^  Saet  Tit  hug. 
(c)  Socfoa.  Vit*  Aug.  (4)  Cicero  Philippic.  VL  c.  a.  Liv.  lib.  IV.  e.  1 7. 
Plia.  lib.  XXXIV.  c.  0.  $•  a  1  •    («)  Plin.  lib.  VUI.  t.  olt 
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alto  erected  to  Claudius  II.  a  siWer  statue  bearing  a 
palm  and  weighing  1500  lbs.,  which  gate  to  the  loca- 
litj  in  the  middle  ages  the  designation  of  ad  Palmam  (a). 
The  GREGOSTASIS.  The  Gneoostasis  had  been  ori- 

Greoosta-    ginallj  mere  isolated  walls  to  the  right  of  the  Curia, 
o(.^  between  it  and  the  yia  Sacra,  for  the  reception  of  foreign 

Ambassadors  (b)^  and  the  most  ancient  record  that  we 
ba?e  of  its  existence,  preserred  to  us  bj  Pliny,  reaches 
as  far  back  as  A.  U*  C  &&S^  when  Cneus  Flayius,  Cu- 
rule  aedile  and  tribune  of  the  people,  dedicated  an  ae- 
dicula  of  bronze  to  Concord  in  the  Grecostasis  (c).  Its 
name  of  Greooatasis  it  borrowed  (torn  the  circumstance 
of  the  first  Ambassadors  that  entered  it  having  been 
Greeks,  sent  bj  Alexander,  king  of  Epire,  to  conclude 
a  p^ce  with  Rome  (d)*  lliat  it  had  been  originallj  an 
open ,  circumscribed  area  is  inferred  not  onlj  from 
Varro,  who  calls  it  ^4ocus  substructus,^  but  also  from 
Cicero,  who,  in  a  letter  written'  to  his  brother  in  the 
December  of  the  jear  696,  sajs  that  the  mercenaries  of 
Clodius,  standiogon  the  steps  of  the  Grecostasis,  raised 
loud  cries  against  Quintus  Sextilius  and  the  friends  of 
Milo,  and  thus  caused  the  Senate  to  be  dissoWed  (e). 
It  is  probable  that  under  Augustus,  when  the  Curia  was 
rebuilt,  the  Grecostasis  assumed  the  form  of  a  reception 
hall  worthj  of  the  magnificence  of  the  citj.  It  was  burnt 
in  the  conflagration  under  Nero,  and  rebuilt  probably 
by  Domitian.  It  was  again  burnt  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion under  Antoninus  Pius,  which  consumed  3A0  islands 
and  houses,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  him  (y)  A.  IX  1^5, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Muratori  (jf). 

(a)  Anonym.  Valesian.  (b)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  $.  Sa. 
(c)  Fliti.  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  I.  $.  6.  Id)  Varro  deling  tat.  lib. IV. $.39. 
(r)  Lib.  li.ep.  i  (/JCapilolin.Vit.Antonia.Piic.  Ji.y  (^JlnoaUd*ItiIu. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  edifice  'deotityof^ 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  Curia,  between  it  and  the  yia 
Sacra;  and  Plinj  further  informs  as  that  the  meridian 
of  Borne  passed  between  it  and  the  Bostra ,  a  further 
proof  that  both  stood  on  a  determinate  point  at  the 
southern  aide  of  the  Forum  (a)«  If  then  we  find  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  exact  localitj  thus 
described,  adapted  iu  form  to  the  purpose  of  the  Gre- 
costasis,  and  according  in  style  with  the  year  1^5  of  the 
Chriatiau  era ,  ibe  jear  in  which  the  Grecostasis  was 
last  rebuilt,  we  dre}OStifieditf' pronouncing  them  re- 
mains of  that  edifice*  Such  are  the  three  marble  Go* 
rinthian   columns,  sustainipg  an  entablature,  which 
we  observe  in  the  Forum  in  the  ekact  locality  described. 
They  present  evident  traces  of  fire;  and  their  propor- 
tion, the  style  of  execution  of  their  capitals,  and,  above 
all,  that  of  the  entablature,  present  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  fixes  their  epoch  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  best  era  of  Bo« 
man  architecture.  Moreover  in  the  Capitoline  plan  of 
Borne  we  find  the  letters  BECOST  (Grecostasis),  fixing 
its  locality  where  these  columns  stand ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  ruin  could  not  possibly  have  be* 
longed  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  or  of  Castor  and 
Pollux ,  the  only  other  denominations  by  which  they 
have'  been  designated  (&)• 

These  columns  formed  part  of  a  square  edifice,  Descrip- 
which  looked  towards  the  via  Sacra,  and  occupied  nearly    *^°  ^  ' 
the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  Curia.  Their  bases 
rise  on  a  substruction,  which  is  25  feet  above  the  an- 
cient soil  of  the  Forum,  and,  as  is  still  seen,  was  con- 
structed of  oblong  blocks  of  tufa  and  travertin,  which 

(a)  Plin.lib  VII. c.  $9.  $.6o   (b)  ▼ol.IV.  jip  «r>o,545. 
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hid  beea  faced  with  marble ,  as  may  still  be  obsenred 
near  the  fomidatioa.  This  subslracttoii,  which  reminds 
ns  of  the  ^^locus  sobstructus^  of  Varro^  was  reached  by 
two  flights  of  steps  in  front  and  one  at  either  side;  and 
its  sides  presented  compartments  9  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed were  affixed  the  Fasti  Gonsnlares  now  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, some  of  which  were  found  here  A.  D.  15^7  (a)  , 
and  others  in  the  years  IStfi  and  iS\7  (b).  The  three 
reiiildning  pillars  formed  part  of  the  lateral  portico  , 
which  we  know,  from  their  interoolumniatian  and  from 
the  length  of  the  substruction,  muit  have  been  thirteen 
in  number,  of  which  these  are  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth.  The  other  lateral  columns  were  also  of  course  thir- 
teen;  and  in  fiout  ran  two  kows  of  eight  columns  each* 
The  distance  between  the  Grecostasis  imd  the  Curia  was 
thus  about  25  bet  The  edifioe  was  probably  burnt,  A. 
D»  283,  in  the  reign  of  Garinus  and  Numerianua,  when, 
as  the  Anonymous  of  Ec^ard  informs  us ,  the  edifices 
of  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  the  Forum  were 
eoiisumed,among  which  he  expressly  mentions  the  Gre* 
eostadium,  a  latinised  form  of  the  word  Grocostasis,  by 
which  the  edifice  was  sometimes  deaignated,  as  we  also 
find  in  the  Rotitia* 
The  COIHITIDIL  The  Gomitium  was  an  open  area  in 

Comitinnto  |^^  Pomm  between  the  Curia  and  Rostra  on  one  side 
and  the  yia  Sacra  on  the  other  (c),  directly  opposite  the 
Grecostasis  (cf),  raised  on  steps  (e),  and  occasionally 
cOTcred  with  an  awning  (/)« It  was  so  called  a  coire  to 
come  together,  because  appropriated  to  the  assemblies 

(a)  Marlian(H  Sigonio,  Ligorio,  RoborteUst  Fttifiaia,  Goldo,  Pi- 
ghio  etc.  etc.  (b)  Fea  Framiaenti  di  Faiti  oonsokri  e  tiiaaiali  pi  ti. 
(c)  PUn.  lib.  XXy.  c  4  lib.  XXXIH.  c.  1.  A.  XXXIT.  c.  6.  Dios. 
lib.  X|.yil.  (dl  Tarro  dt  Liof .  Lat  lib.  IV.  (e)  Lif.  lib.  L  c.  56. 
(/)  Ut.  lib.  XXfIL  c.  96. 
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of  fbe  people  (a).  In  ila  area  Magistrates  were  elected 
and  slate  prisoners  tried  bj  the  people  (£);  law-suits 
were  sometimes  condacted  and  tbe  ?iolators  of  Yestal 
Yirgiiis  were  scourged  before  tbe  temple  of  Yesla.  Its 
anti<|iiitj,  reaching  to  the  time  of  Romulus,  is  attested 
bj  Plutarch,  and  we  also  find  it  mentioned  in  the  first 
of  the  XIL  Tables.  From  the  beginning  it  served  fi>r 
the  Gomitia  Curiata,  the  most  ancient  Gomitia,  held  bj 
the  people  assembled  in  Curiae;  and  the  resolution  pas- 
sed at  them  was  called  Lex  Curiata^  such  9^%  was  that 
in  fiiToor  of  Horatius.  Bj  the  institution  of  Gomitia 
Gentoriaii,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  Serrius  TuUins  ren- 
dered the  former  Gomitia  less  frequent ;  but  even  to 
tbe  end  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  prerogatiye  of 
appoialing  to  the  command  of  the  arm  j,  of  confirming 
elecliona  made  in  the  Gomitia  Tribute,  of  deciding  on 
wills  not  conibrmaUe  to  law ,  of  nominating  the  Fla- 
aens  and  the  Curio  Maximus.  Besides  the  Gomitia  Cu« 
riata,  the  Gomitia  Tribute,  at  which  the  people  assem* 
bled  in  tribes,  were  also  held  there,  and  were  conyened 
hj  the  lUbunes  and  other  super iour  magistrates.  The 
Coriae  hafing  been  thirtj,  the  unanimous  voice  of  six- 
teen decided  the  question  at  issue  before  the  Gomitia 
Coriala;  and  the  tribes  having  been  35  the  unanimity 
of  18  saffieed  to  affirm  or  negative  the  resolution.  The 
latter  Gomitia  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
ease  of  Goriolanus,  A.  U.  C  26^i,  and  were  then  held 
in  the  Comitium  (c).  The  cause  of  Manlius  was  conduc- 
ted the  first  day  in  the  Comitium;  but  bis  successful 
appeal  lochia  defence  of  the  Capitol  caused  his  trial  to 
be  transferred  the  next  day  to  the  Lucus  Petilinus,  out- 

{a)  P]oUrch.Vil.Kom.c.  19.    [h)  Liv.UkTLc.  iS.    (c)  Oiotiyi. 
lib.  fll.c  $^. 
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side  the  porta  Flumentana  (a).  In  the  Gomitiam  was 
also  held  the  assemblj  that  annalled  the  conyeDtaoim 
of  the  Gaodine  Forks  A.  U.  C  &3&  (3).  In  it  Lacius 
Gantillas^'a  Pontifical  scribe,  expired,  A.  17.  G.  536, 
under  the  scourging  inflicted  on  him  bj  the  Pontifez 
Maximus  for  having  violated  the  Yestal  Floronia  (c); 
and  Geler,  a  Roman  knight,  accused  bj  Domitiaa  of 
having  violated  the  Yestal  Cornelia,  was  also  scourged 
there^  whilst  he  continued  to  deny  the  charge^  exclaim* 
ing^  Quid  fici  ?  Nihil  feci  (d).  Gato  Uticensis  lost  the 
praetorship  in  the  Gomitium,  iHiere,  to  idiow  bis  in- 
difference at  defeat,  he  plajed  at  ball  on  the  same  dajr  (e). 
The  Ficos  During  the  republic  various  statues  were  erected 

Ruminalis  ^n  the  Gomitium,  such  as  the  veiled  statue  of  Attus 
Mavia.  Wavius,  that  of  Hermodonis  the  Ephesiian,  interpreter 
of  the  XII.  Tables,  those  of  Pjthagoras  and  Alcibiades 
and  that  of  Horatius  Gocles  (/)» There  also  A.  D.  G.  693, 
the  £diles  Murena  and  Yarro  placed  a  celebrated  pain* 
ting,  which  thej  detached  from  a  wall  in  Lacedaemon, 
and  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  wooden  case,  ^^ligneis  formis 
indusum*^  (ff).  In  its  area  also  stood  the  Ficus  Rumi- 
nalis and  the  Ficus  Navia  (&),  the  former  so  called  from 
Romulus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  found  under  it 
with  Remus  when  suckled  bj  the  wolf  (<),  and  tlie  lat- 
ter from  Attus  Navius ,  because  planted  tliere  bj  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  in'  nemorj  of  Havius  (/)  having  cut 
the  stone  with  the  razor.  Festus  says  that  Tarquin  bu- 
ried in  a  consecrated  spot  the  stone  and  razor,  and  there 
planted  the  ficus  Navia.  Tacitus  sajs  that  the  Ficus. Ru- 

(a)  U7.  lib.  yi.  c.  i5.  {b)  Lif.  Ub.  IX.  c  9.  (c;  Uv.  lib.  XXH. 
c.  57.  Id)  Plio.  lib.  I?,  ep.  11.  (e)  Senect  epist  104.  ( /)  Plio. 
lib.  XXXiy.c.5,&$.  11.  i2.(^)Piift.  lib.  XXXV.c.  14. $.49.  {h)  Plin. 
Ub.  Xy.  c.  18.  $.  sa.  Tacit.  Anna!.  1ib.XIII.  c  58.  (1)  Lif.  lib.  I.  e.  4. 
Ovid.  Faat.  lib.  VI.  v.  411  aq.  (jj  Featai  on  the  word  Navia. 
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mkialis  snddenlj  bloomed  in  Ihe  reign  of  Kero,  after  a 
lapse  of  800  years  (a).  Beneath  the  fieus  Buminalis  stood 
a  bvonxe  wolf  suckling  the  twin  brothers  (3),  of  •  which 
we  trealed  in  detail -in  our  disscrijption  of  the  patace  of 
tbe  Gonserratois.  The  Gomitium  possessed  a  memorial 
not  only  of  the  life^  bat  also  of  the  deadi  of  Romnlus^ 
for  Festus  informs  us  that  a  Uack  stOne  marked  ther^ 
the  spot)  wfadre  Fans tulcis  had  been  buried  and  also  Quin- 
tilins,  a  follower  of  Aomulus,  the  founder  of  tii<»  family 
of  the  Quintilii)  eitinct  in  the  timeof  Gommodusjanjl 
the  ancient  Scholiast  commenting  on  the  wo^ds  ofHoraoty 

^Quaeque  oarent  mentis  etsoIibbs.o^sa>Qoiriai,^'' 
shows  thiaft^  accord  ing  to  Yarro,  there  was  a  plsfoe  near  the 
Bostra  called  the  sepnlohre  of  Romulus^  whence  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  originated  •  the  custom-  of  pronomeing 
funeral  orations  before  the  Rostra  (c).  iThe  last  mention 
we  bttwe  of  the  Gomitium  is  in  Bufus ,  who  'places  it 
amongst  the  monuments  of  the  YIII.  region.  •  • 

TEMPLE  OF  CASTOR  ANP  POLLUX*  \¥e  haye  Temple 
now  described  the  edifices  to  the  right  of  the  Guria.  and  ""^  V"''"'' 

o  .        .     '  and 

we  nest  proceed  to  notice  those  to  the  left.  The  temple  pollux. 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  which  not  a  vestige'now  re- 
mains ,*  was  erected ,  A.  IT.  C  2S5,'  in  fulfilment  of  a 
TOW  made  bj  the  Dictator  I^QSthumius^  who  couimandedf 
the  Romans  at  the  famous' battle  of  lake  BegilltJis,  where 
theLatins  had  been  defeated  principally  bj  thec^valry  (J)J 
Gcero^  when  speaking  from  the  Bostra.and  of  course- 
looking  towards  the  Capitol,  places  it  on  his  left:  ^' Ad- 
spicite  a  sinistra...  ante  Gastoris  etc.  (e);  and  Diony- 
sins  and  Orid  concur  in  saying  that  it' stood  near  the 
little  lake  Jutuma,  where  the  two  horsemen,  sent  to  com* 

(4  WetiOM  on  fih9woTd$  Niger  Lapis,  [b)  EpoJ.  Ode  i6«T.iS. 
^  Tet  Sehol.  apod  Groqiam    {d)   Lif.  lib.  II.  e.  so.    («)    Philip- 
picTLc  5. 
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jQionieate  to  the  Senate  the  news  of  the  Tictorj,  and  siid 
to  ba?e  been  O«tor  and  Pollus ,  were  leen  watering 
dieir  horses  (a).  The  lake  has  been  filled  op  witb  mina 
frooi  the  Palatine ;  but  Dioojsioa  informs  us  that  it 
ttood  near  the  temple  of  Yesta,  now,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
church  of  &  Teodoro;  and  the  edifice  therefore  rose 
between  the  little  lake  and  the  Senate  house  (i).  The 
temple  was  rebuilt,  A.  U«  G.  637,  bj  Lncios  Gecilios 
Meiellos  CSalras  from  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Dalma- 
tians, whom  he  conquered,  whence  he  was  called  Dal- 
mations  (c)«  Cicero  in  the  oration  last  quoted  speaks  at 
large  of  the  temple,  and  from  him  it  appears  that  it 
had  been  spacious  and  magnificent,  adorned  with  statues 
and  rioh  offerings,  iimoagat  the  statues  was  an  eques- 
trian one  erected  in  front  of  the  temple  to  Quintus 
Marcius  Tremuliis ,  who  subdued  the  Hemici  A«  IL 
C  i&7  (d)n  It  was  again  ordered  to  be  repaired,  A.  C 
C  668 ,  and  the  repairs  were  entrusted  hj  the  censors 
Lucius  Uariut  Philippus  and  Marcus  Perpema  Nepos 
to  one  PoUius  Junius  a  plebeian  9  who  died ,  A.  U. 
G.^674,  leafing  the  work  nearl j  compleated.  In  the  year 
679  the  Consuls  Lucius  Ocla?ius  and  Cains  Aurelios 
Cotta  undertook  to  ?erifj  the  repairs,  and  the  ferifica** 
tion,  not  having  been  compleated  bj  them,  desoeoded 
to  the  succeeding  praetors,  Caius  Verres  and  Publius 
Coelius*  Yenes  washed  to  turn  the  ?erification  to  account, 
and  accordingly  came  to  an  understanding  with  Lucius 
Bahonius,  the  partner  of  the  deceased  Publius  Junius, 
and  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  orphan  son,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  a  prirate  contract  to  the  exclusion  and 

(«}  DioBji.  Lib.  TI.  c.  iS*  Ofid.  FsO,  lib.  L  ▼.  S.  (6)  Lib.  TL 
t.  iS.  le)  Cicero Ont.  pro  Scaur,  e.  46,  et  ont|t. ioTerr. lib.  L c  6a 
m)  Philippe  YI.  c.  S. 
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iojurj  of  the  ward.  Originally  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
the  work  bj  the  PuUic  amounted  to  iO^OOO  sesterces, 
which  Rabonius  proposed  to  raise  lo  200,000  and  Yer- 
res  to  560,000,  confirming  this  act  of  public  robber j 
bj  the  sanction  of  a  decree ,  which  is  cited  and  com- 
mented on  with  indignation  by  Cicero  in  bis  second 
oration  against  that  capacious  praetor  (a).  It  was  again 
splendidly  rebuilt  bj  Tiberius,  A.  U.  C  759  {b)\  but 
Caligula,  who  extended  tlie  Palatine,  by  means  of  new 
substructions,  as  far  a$  the  forum»  converted  the  temple 
into  a  vestibule  of  his  palace ;  and  placing  himself  be- 
tween  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  obliged  those 
who  entered  to  fall  down  and  adore  him.  Be  also  divi« 
ded  the  temple  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  entrance  to 
the  palace  was  made  between  the  two  brothers ,  whom 
Caligula  irreverently  said  he  appointed  bis  porters.  The 
temple  must  therefore  have  stood  with  its  rear  towards 
the  Palatine  and  its  front  towards  the  forum,  thus  sup- 
plying an  additional  argument  against  those  who  ha?e 
asserted  that  the  three  columns  of  the  Grecostasis  had 
belonged  to  it,  for  the  latter  edifiee  has  its  side  turned 
towards  the  Palatine,  with  which  it  has  no  direct  com** 
munication  whatever.  After  the  death  of  Caligula  the 
temple  reverted  to  its  original  difftinatiom  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Bomitian,  according  to  the  Anonymous  of  Eccard; 
and  Victor  records  it9  existence  in  th^  T*  century  of 
oar  era,  numbering  the  ien^lum  Casiorum  ad  lacwn 
JiUurnae  among  the  edifices  of  the  YIII.  region. 

TEMPLE  OF  VESTA  IN  THE  FORUM.  This  Temp  e  vi 
ancient  temple  was  erected  by  Noma  in  the  Forum,  as  7^^^ 
we  read  in  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (c),  and  near  the  pomm. 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

W  6-  fc»  89.  if)  Diao.  lib.  LV.  0.  S7.  (0)  Lib.  VI.  e.  iS. 
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and  99  U  also  attested  bj  Martial,  who,  sending  his  book 
lo  the  Palatine  librarj,  makes  it  cross  the  Fomm: 
^^Quaeris  iter?  dicam?  s^icinum  Castora  canae 

Transibis  Vesiae^  Tirgineamque  domum. 
Inde  sacro  Teneranda  petes  Pallatia  clivo 

Plurima  qua  summi  fulget  imago  dacis  {a)*'^ 
That  it  stood  towards  the  angle  of  the  Forum,  where 
commenced  the  via  Nova,  which,  as  we  saw,  ran  from 
the  southern  angle  of  the  forum  towards  the  Yelabnini, 
tre  learn  from  Cicero  and  Litj,  when  narrating  the  pro- 
digy which  occurred,  a  short  time  before  the  taking  of 
Borne  bj  the  Gauls,  of  a  voice  heard  during  the  night 
announcing  the  catastrophe.  Cicero  sajs  that  the  voice 
was  heard  ^'a  luco  Vestae^^  qui  a  Palatii  radice  in  2Vb- 
f^ant  Viam  devexus  est  Qiy^  and  tivj  that  tt  was  heard 
bj  M*  Caedicius,  in  Nq9^  via^  ubi  nunc  sacellum  est 
supra  aedem  Vestat  (c).  The  voice  was  ascribed  to  a 
genius,  who  got  the  name  of  Aius  hoquens^  to  whom, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  was  erected  an  altar:  Ara  enim 
Aio  Loquenti  quam  septam  9idemusex  ad\^ersus  eum 
locum  consecratus  est  (dy^  and  Livj  gives  to  the  altar 
the  name  of  templum  (e).  In  the  vigna  Kusiner,  be- 
tween S.  Theodoro  and  S.  Anastasia,  stands  an  altar, 
immediately  opposite  the  entrance,  which  was  found  in 
this  locality,  and  the  inscription  of  which  records  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Livy: 

SEI  .  DEO  .  SEI  .  DEIYAE  SAC 

G  .  SEXTIVS  .  C  .  F  .  CALVmvS  TR 

DE  .  SEN  ATI  .  SENTENTIA 

RESTITYIT 


(a)  Lib.  I.  c.  7i  .    {h)  De  Bivin,  lib.  I.  c.  45.  (c)  Lib.  ▼.  e.  5t. 
(d)  Lib.  T,  c.  5o.  (e)  J)e  Dmn,  lib.  I.  c.  4S 
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The  real  uame  and  sex  of  the  Genius  were  unknown ; 
and  accordinglj  we  find  that  the  altar  was  consecrated 
under  the  liturgical  form,  Sei  Deo  Sei  Z>eiVae.  The 
C  Sestius  Calvinus  tribune,  who  restored  the  altar  hj 
decree  of  the  Senate,  was  son  to  C  Sestius  Calyinus,  con- 
sul with*  C  Cassius  Longinus  A.  U*  G.  630,  about  the 
time  of  Sylla;  and  the  altar  is  an  interesting  monument 
in  proof  of  the  loealitj  of  the  groTe  of  Testa  and  of  her 
temple  in  its  Ticinity.  The  site  of  the  temple  ia  thus 
found  to  be  ide jitical  with  that  of  the  round  church  of 
S.  Teodoro,  the  form  of  which,  moreover,  corresponds 
with  that  of  Yesta,  which  was  circular,  as  we  know  from 
Of  id  and  from  medals  of  the  Gassian  familj,  of  Nero  etc. 
Ofid  says  that  the  temples  of  Vesta  were  round,  because 
she  was  the  goddess  of  the  earthj  and  the  Vestal  fire  in 
its  centre  was  deemed  symbolic  of  the  central  fire,  which 
was  supposed  to  animate  the  earth  (a).  Nor  is  the  hy- 
pothesis of  central  igneous  fluidity  without  its  modern 
advocates,  whose  principal  argument  in  its  support  rests 
on  the  fact  that  heat  is  found  to  augment,  as  we  descend 
into  tbe  earth,  in  the  average  proportion  of  about  1^  F. 
ibr  eyery  forty  feet;  but  were  this  augmentation  to  con- 
tinue to  a  depth  of  200  miles,  we  should  there  meet  the 
melted  matter,  which,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  should 
be  upwards  of  160  times  the  heat  of  melted  lead,  accor- 
ding to  our  improved  thermometers;  and  a  comparatife- 
ly  thin  crust  resting  on  such  a  fluid  could  not  pos- 
sibly remain  uamelted ,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been 
formed*  The  increasing  heat  to  the  depth  to  which  man 
can  penetrate  is  therefore  justly  ascribed  to  those  che- 
mical changes ,  which  are  among  the  great  agents  of 
Volcanos  (i).  But  to  return  from  this  brief  digression , 

(aj  Fa4t.  Jib.  VL  T.  a63.  [B)  Set  L>eJL  Vol.  I.  p.  ao.  Vol.  II.  p.  2J^. 
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the  temple  of  Vesta  probablj  perished  in  the  burning  of 
the  eit7  hj  the  Gault  A.  U.  C  365 ,  when  the  Yestal 
Virgins  9  flying  at  their  approach  ,  and  carrjiog  with 
Aem  as  manj  of  the  sacred  things  as  thej  conld ,  pro- 
ceeded  towards  Caere  now  Gerretri  or  Caere  Yetns ,  si- 
tuate about  halfway  between  Rome  and  Gi? ita  Yecdiia ; 
M  Thej  were  proceeding,  ^^  sa js  Lirj  ^  along  the  way 
that  passes  oyer  the  Sublician  bridge ,  wlien  they  were 
met  by  L«  Alblnus ,  a  plebeian  ,  who  was  flying  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  a  cart:  he  and  his  family  im- 
mediately  alighted;  and,  placing  in  the  cart  the  Yir* 
gins  and  sacred  things,  he  accompanied  them  to  Caere, 
where  they  were  received  with  hospitality  and  TespecC(ay 
^  Hence  ,  ^^  says  Valerias  Masimus  ,  ^  sacred  things 
were  called  ceremonies,  because  revered  as  much  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Caere  when  the  Republic  was  broken  np 
as  when  it  flourished  ^  (b).  They  succeeded  in  bearing  off 
the  more  sacred  things ;  and  what  they  could  not  carry 
they  buried  in  vases,  doliola^  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  would 
appear  from  Varro  (c))  of  the  Qoaca  Maxima,  a  loca- 
lity subsequently  called  Doliola,  according  to  the  same 
writer  and  Festus.  The  temple  was  burnt  A.  U.  C  512, 
when  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians,  re- 
gardless of  personal  danger,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  flames  and  saved  the  Palladium,  not  however  without 
the  loss  of  an  arm  and  his  sight,  whence  he  was  privi- 
leged to  go  to  the  Senate-house  in  a  chariot,  an  honour 
conferred  on  no  other  individual ;  and  an  inscription , 
recording  bis  piety,  was  placed  under  his  statue  on  the 
-Capitol  (^).Tbe  branch  of  the  IHetellian  family  to  which 
he  belonged  got  hence  the  name  of  Piw,  as  their  medals 

(a)  tiv.  lib,  ▼.  e.  40.    {b)  Lib.  L  c.  i.    (c)  De  Idiig.  Lit.  5*  '•• 
[d^  Liv.  lib.  XIX.  Valer.  Mar.  lib.  i.  e»  4*  Orariut  lib.  IT.  c*  1 1.  S.  An- 

gualio  Dt  Cmtate  Dei  lib.  III.  e.  18. 
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wtcord  (a).  The  temple  ira$  rebnilt  ^  and  in  the  oMflff* 
gnttoa  of  S£l ,  in  which  the  iiiriam  Bcgiam  near  to 
bat  detached  from  it  perished,  it  was  sated  with  dif- 
^^^  (^)«  T^  Allium  Begium ,  also  oalled  Atrium 
Yestae,  had  been  the  palace  of  Ifuma,  as  we  read  in  Li* 
rj  (c)  9  and  also  in  0?id : 

Hie  locos  exiguus  qoi  suslinet  atria  Yeitae  , 

Tone  ent  iotoasi  fegia  magna  Nomae  (d)* 
Hence  Horace  calls  it  ^^  mononienta  regis  ^ : 

Yidimus  flaTom  Tiberim  retortis 

Littoie  Etrosoo  ? iolenter  nndis 

Ire  dejectom  monumenta  regis 

iemplaque  ^eHae  (e). 
Hasaow  and  Wetsel ,  two  eminent  Gmientators  on  Ho- 
raco ,  are  of  opinion  that  the  inundation  to  which  he 
allodee  was  one  of  the  two  that  occurred  in  the  jears  730 
and  731  mentioned  by  Dion  (/).  Both  the  temple  and 
palace  perished  in  the  conflagration  under  ITero  A.  D.  65, 
as  we  read  in  Tacitus ,  Numaeque  Regia  yet  deluirum 
Vtstae  cum  penoHbus  populi  romani  eoBUSia  (g).  The 
temple  acems  to  haye  been  rebuilt  bj  Nero  ^  for  it  ap« 
pears  on  his  medals ;  and  Plutarch  (ft)  and  Tacitus  (i) 
saj  that  Piso,  when  declared  Caesar  bj  Galba,  was  slain 
hj  the  agents  of  Otho  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
Yesta*  The  temple  built  bjNero  was  again  burnt  A.D.191 
under  Gommodusj  but  the  Pdladinm  or  statue  of  Pallas 
brought  from  Troj  was  then  saved  (y)*The  Palladium  was 
kept  in  a  place  apart  and  closed ,  called  Penus ,  which 
was  not  opened  except  on  the  feast  of  the  goddess^which^ 
according  to  the  ancient  calendars,  occurred  on  the  9th 

M  Pi^  ad  saa.  Sis.  (6)  lir.  Kb.  XXH.  e.  37.  (4  IbM.  (4|  Past 
fik TI.  T.  a65.  sq.  M  Lib.  1.  ode  s.  (/)  Lib  ULio  fias  lib.Uf . 
ia  priaeipie  (g)  Aansl.  lib.  XTL  c.  41.  (A)  Tit  Gab.  e.  %f.  (4  KM. 
lib.  I.  c 4^    Ij  )  HeriMliaa  lib.  i.  e.  14. 
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of  Jiioe.  Beliogabalus  eatered  it  forciblj  and  soii^t  to 
carrj 'off  the  terra  ooitta  yase,  seria ,  in  which  the  pal- 
ladiaJn  etood^  bat- at  there  were  several  similar  yases 
flBB§ed  routid  in  order  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
which  wai  the  true  .one,  he  seized  one  of' the  former  ^ 
broke  it  and  carried  off  an  image  which  it  contained , 
mistaking  it  £6t  the  Palladium ,  and  placed  it  in  his 
temple  on  the  PaUtine  (a).  With  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  temple ,  we  leara  Irom  Ovid  that  it  was  not  onlj 
round  but  covered'  watb  a  tfaolus : 

^  £t  quantum  a^summis ,  tantum  secessit  ab  imis 

Terra :  quod  ut  fiat ,  forma  rotvniia  facit 
Far  facies  templl:  nullns  procurrlt  in  illo 

Angulus:  a  pluvto  ?iadicat  imbre  thotu8^(6). 
Th^  Yestal  gro?e,  called  by  Cioero  lucus  Fesiae^ 
extended^  jtself  under  the  Palatine  towards  the  Tela- 
brum  (c)  ;  and  tn  the  XYL  centurj  were  found  under 
the- Palatine  near.S.  Blaria  Libera  trice  twel?e  pedestals 
x>f  statues  erected  to  twelve  of  the  oldest  Yestdl  Yirgins, 
who  were  called  Maximae  {dy  In  the  jear  382  of  the 
Christian  era  the  slate  provision  for  the  Yestals  was  with- 
drawp  bj  QFAtiaP)  Yalentinian  II.  and  Theodosius:  the 
Yestals  then  closed  t(ie  temple,  and  extinguished  the  sa« 
cred  fire  (e).  The  temple  however  existed  in  the  Y.  cen- 
jturj  (/).Th^  number  of  the  Yestal  Yirgius  instituted  bj 
Ifuma  had  been  four  {g)  \  but  Tarquinius  Priscus  ,  ac- 
cording to  Dionjsius  {h)^  or  Servius  Tullius,  according 
to  Plutarch  (i) ,  raised  it  to  six  ,  a  number  never  after 
altered;  and  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  inadequacj 
of  the  sanctions  with  which  Paganism  sought  to  fence 


-  (tfi)  tamprid.  Tit*  BeliogaBai.  e.  6.  (^)  Fait  lib.  ▼!.  (e)  Cicero  de 
Divinat  lib.  i.  e.  4S.  (d)  Grater  p.  Sog  sqq.  (e)  Sjmmach.  lib.  X. 
episl.  44.  (f\  Notiiia.  \g)  PluUrth.  Vit.  Num.  c.  iu«  (A)  Lib.  til* 
(i)  Vit.  Num.  c.  lu. 
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roand  female  virtue  to  fiud  Ibal  the  most  sacred  tows  , 
the  sease  of  honour ,  the  dread  of  iafamj  and  the  pros* 
pect  of  the  most  borrtbie  death  were  not  unfreqaently 
insufficient  to  restrain  six  noble  virgins  from  Tiolating 
the  most  solemn  engagements  for  a  limited  term  of 
years ,  for  at  the  age  of  thirty  their  tow  of  celibacj  was 
no  longer  obligatory. 

AREA  PORTICO  AND  SHOPS  OF  THE  BEI  Area,  por- 
COR SENTES.  The  space  between  the  clivus  Sacer  and  |^  *^^ 
the  cUtus  Capitolinus  is  occupied  bj  the  ruins  of  seve-  the  dei 
lal  ancient  edifices,  partly  disinterred  by  the  French,  Consentes. 
and  parti  J,  as  is  recorded  bj  two  inscriptions  on  the 
spot,  hj  Pius  YII.  and  Gregory  XYI.  They  all  stand 
on  the  ancient  soil,  which  here  averages  30  feet  beneath 
the  modem  level  (a),  are  isolated  and  walled  in;  and  we 
shall  therefore  describe  them  as  thej  occur  on  entering 
the  enclosure  by  a  gate  at  its  south-western  angle,  next 
the  hospital  of  the  G>nsoIazione,  beginning  with  those 
to  the  left ,  as  we  enter ,  and  describing  them  as  they 
present  themseWes  successiyely.  The  first  ruin  which 
we  meet  to  the  left,  on  entering,  consists  of  the  portico, 
area  and  shops  of  the  Dei  Gonsentes.  The  area  was  flag- 
ged with  marble,  is  of  irregular  form ,  and  is  circum«* 
scribed  in  front  bj  the  cHtus  Capitolinus,  to  the  right 
by  an  open  space  which  separates  it  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  bj  a  por* 
ttco  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  of  which  remain  the  bases 
and  part  of  a  shaft  in  their  places;  and  it  was  first  denuded 
in  1833  and  t83^«  The  portico  still  presents  ten  bases 
in  their  places,  of  which  the  angular  one  is  the  sixth; 
tlie  fragments  of  the  columns  are  fluted  and  of  Caris- 
tiao  marble ;  the  capitals,  several  of  which  remain  oi^ 


(n)  VoM.  p.  laosqq. 
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the  spot  9  ire  of  the  Gorinthiaii  order ,  adorned  with 
trophies;  and  judging  from  the' bases,  the  shafts,  the 
capitals  and  fragments  of  the  ^pt^blalure,  we  consider 
the  edifice  to  belong  to  the  era  of  S.  Severns  (a).  To 
the  rear  of  the  portico  are  remains  of  a  row  of  shops , 
built  of  brick  once  iqcrusfe^  with  marble,  and  still 
retaining  their  solid  marble  thresholds,  and  serving  as 
buttresses  tQ  the  cIitus  CapitQlinns  and  to  the  substruc- 
tion of  the  Tabularium  ,  whence  thej  form  an  obtuse 
angle.  P^<;ending  to  the  open  space  between  the  area 
9nd  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  we  find  the  area  in 
part  sustained  bj  a  similar  row  of  shops ,  the  last  of 
which  eTi4cqtlj  served  to  prepare  hot  driqks;  and  all 
pf  which  formed  substrqctions  tq  the  area  as  the  upper 
TOW  did  tq  the  clivu^  Gapitolinus.  This  open  space  liad 
^n  reach^  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps  from  the  cliyus 
dapitolinus,  which  were  fqund  intact  in  the  excavations 
of  1832;  and  its.  pavement  coqsists  of  flagsi  of  travertin. 
Yarrq  says  that  the  gilt  statuesi  of  the  Dei  Gonsen- 
tes,  six  male  and  six  feq^i^le,  sftqodatthe  Forum:  Deos 
Consenies  •  • .  quorum  imaginesi  ad  forum  auratae 
^tant  seoR  mares^  eJtfoeminae  tot  idem  (3):  in  183ii,  was 
j^und  here,  on  a  fragment  of  the  falleq  entablature,  an 
jnscriptioq  recqr4ing  that  Yettius  Agorins  Praetextatus, 
praefect  of  Borne  A^  D^  3(|7,  qne  of  the  most  stre&nom 
upholders  of  pagani$m,  i|s  we  read  in  Simn^achns,  Ma- 
crobius  and  Zosimus,  and  who,  according  tq  Ammia- 
nus,  did  much  tq  emhellish  the  city,  removing  all  the 
)>alconies,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  m,  ancient  law, 
and  isolating  all  the  temples  (c),  erected  here  the  ima- 
ges of  the  Dei  Gqnsentes  or  tweWe  greater  gods;  and 
this  accordance  between  the  inscription  and  the  testi- 

(H)  l(ibb^  Tol.1*  p.  546.  (b)  De  Be  Busiica  lib.1.  (€}  Lib.  XXyi|x.^ 
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mooj  of  Yarro  leayes  no  doubt  as  to  the  identitj  of 
these  rains.  The  Dei  Consentes:,  who  formed  a  sort  of 
Aristocracj  amongst  the  Celestials,  and  constituted  the 
Gioncil  of  the  gods,  are  recorded  in  two  Terses  of  £n- 
nius  preser?ed  bj  Apuleius  in  bis  book  deDeo  Socratisi 
Juno^  Vesta^  Minerva^  Ceres^  Diana^  Venus^  Mars^ 
Mercurius^  Joi^f^  Neptunus^  F^ulcanus^  Apollo* 

TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  TOKANS.  The  next  ruin  Temple 
to  our  left,  as  we  descend  the  clivus  Capitolinus,  is  of  Jupiter 
that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  which,  be« 
sides  the  mass  of  the  edifice,  there  remain  standing  three 
beautiful  fluted  columns  of  Carrara  marble,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  sustain  their  portion  of  the  entar 
Uatare,  two  of  which  belong. to  the  front  and  one  to 
the  side  of  the  temple ,  baying  constituted  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  edifice.  The  western  angle  has  been  deter- 
mined bj  the  last  excavations;  and  the  temple  is  thus 
ascertained  to  bate  been  hexastjle  or  to  have  had  six 
columns  in  front )  and  onlj  two  at  each  aide ,  compri- 
sing the  angular  column^  In  consequence  of  its  proxi- 
milj  to  the  clivus  Capitolinus,  a  sort  of  podium  was 
constructed,  which  was  reached  from  the  angle  to  our 
left ;  and  from  its  terrace  commei^ced  the  steps ,  as  ia 
still  seen ,  leading  up  through  the  intercolumniations 
to  the  leTcl  of  the  portico ,  thus  not  onlj  avoiding  the 
cltTus  ,  but  also  the  deformity  which  must  arise  from 
the  diversitj  of  the  steps  if  constructed  on  an  inclined 
plane.  The  entablature  belongs  to  a  period  posteriour 
to  the  columns,  as  is  inferred  from  its  want  of  simpli- 
city; and  the  inference  is  confirmed  bj  the  letter&ESTI- 
TVER  (BESTITVEHYHT),  seen  in  front,  and  recor- 
ding that  it  belongs  to  later  repairs^  probably  by  S.  Se^ 
f erus  and  Caracalla.  The  cella ,  as  is  still  seen  on  the 
kft  side ,  had  been  lined  with  large  square  blocks  of 

23* 
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trafcrtin,  united  with  uncomoion  precision,and  incmsted 
with  marble  alaba ,  as  is  still  seen  on  the  right  side , 
wh^ire  some  of  the  massive  marble  basement  still  re- 
mainS)  consisting  of  large  blocks  also  admirably  united* 
The  cella  still  retains  traces  of  its  marble  flagging;  and 
at  its  extremity  rises  the  pedestal  which  sustained  the 
ata^ue  of  the  diyinitj,  to  whom  the  temple  was  sacred* 
Pr^ofi  of  That  the  temple  was  sacked  to  Jupiter  ToDans  there 

iu  ^den-     ^^  j^  little  doubt  Victor  expresslj  sajs  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Tonans ,  built  hj  Augustus,  stood  in 
this  locality:  Aedes  Jovis  Tbnaniis  ab  Augusto  dedi^ 
caia  in  Qwo  Oapiiolino\  and  Suetonius,  in  his  Life 
of  Augustus  (a),  records  the  occasion  of  its  erection. 
He  relates  that  Augustus ,  trayelling  bj  night  in  his 
Gantabrian  expedition,  narrowlj  ecaped  death  bj  light- 
ning ,  which  enveloped  his  lectica  and  laid  his  servant 
dead  at  his  feet;  and  that,  being  erer  after  much  afraid 
of  thunder,  he  alwajs  took  with  him  the  skin  of  a  sea* 
calf  as  a  preservatrve  against  it,  built  in  his  palace  a 
place  of  securitj,  to  which  he  retired  during  thunder 
storms,  and  finall  j  erected  a  temple  to  Jove  the  Thunderer: 
^Tonanti  Jovi  aedem  consecravit ,  liberatus  periculo , 
quum  expeditione  cantabrica  per  nocturnum  iter  lecti- 
cam  ejus  fulgur  perstrinxisset,  servumque  praelucentem 
exanimasset  iP).'^  Dion  records  ita  consecration  A.  U. 
C  732,  that  is  22  jeara  before  the  CShrrstian  era  (c); 
|ind  both  historians  state  that  the  preeminent  beautj 
^ndt  splendour  of  the  new  temple  attracted  numerous 
notaries  from  that  of  the  Gapitoline  Jove,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  injured  deitj  appeared  at  night  to  Angus* 
tus  to  complain  of  the  innovation,  when  Augustus  as^ 
sured  him  that  he  meant  Jupiter  Tonans  to  be  porteir 

\fi  €•  90*  (^)  Ibid^  c.  39.  (c)  Lib.  MY,  c.  ^. 
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to  Jupiter  Gapitolinas,  and  acoordingly,  the  next  dajr^ 
ordered  bells,  sach  as  were  in  use  at  the  doors  of  pri- 
fate  booses,  to  be  affixed  to  the  tjmpanam  of  the  new 
temple.  A  siWer  medal  of  Aagostns  represents  the  tem*- 
ple  as  hexastjle  and  of  the  0>rinthian  order,  such  as 
«e  ba?e  described  it  Pliuj  informs  as  that  the  statne 
of  the  Thunderer  was  a  famous  work  of  Leocar,  who 
fiourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (  that  the 
temple  also  contained  a  bronse  Jupiter  hj  Poljcletus; 
and  that  betbre  the  angular  columns  stood  statues  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  hj  Hegesias  (a).  This  temple  and  that 
of  Concord  perished  bjr  conflagration,  as  was  clearl/ 
ascertained  from  the  quantity  of  fused  metal  found  in 
tlie  ruins, 

JEDIGULA  OF  TEdE  tOUNGEB  FAUSTIRA^  MAiaOk 
Between  this  temple  and  the  adjoining  one  is  an  open  Yoanaal' 
•pace,  flagged  with  travertin  ;  and  at  its  extremitj  are  Paos^; 
remains  of  an  aedicula  built  of  bridi  work ,  which  had 
beeu  plastered  aad  painted  and  adhered  to  both  tem- 
ples. Within  it  was  found)  in  1822,  a  pedestal,  cow  to 
be  seen  in  the  Tabularium,  bearing  an  inscription  to 
the  Tounger  Faustina  hj  a  i^iator  or  runner  to  tt|< 
Quaestor  of  the  treasuij  of  Satumt 

DIYAE.PIAfi 
FAVSTIHAE 
VIATOR  .  Q* 
AB  AEB.SAt 
TEMPLE  OF  GONCOBD*  We  hate  now  renched  Tttmt^tobt 
the  imposing  mass  of  the  teolple  of  Concord ,  which  ^^^l^^ 
extends  beneath  the  modem  ascent  to  the  Capitol  tonrards  ijty. 
the  Hamertine  prison  and  was  separated  from  it  onlj 
bj  the  Clinis  Sacer.  The  localitj  of  this  ruin  were  alone 
Bofficient  to  fix  its  identity.  Dion  places  the  temple  of 

(4)  Lib*  XXXiy.  e.  8,  S*  tQb  a.  7.  tbidt  c.  ti  8. 
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G>ncord  next  the  prison  (a):  Plutarch  says  that  it  faced 
the  forum  and  comitittm  (h):  Festus,on  the  word  Sena^ 
culoy  informs  us  that  it  stood  on  the  shirt  of  the  Capi- 
tol between  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  the 
forum;  and  with  the  site  thus  graphicatlj  described  bj 
Dion,  Plutarch  and  Festus  corresponds  exactly  that  of 
the  rain  before  us,  which  must  therefore  haye  been  the 
temple  of  Concord.  In  the  Capitol  ine  plan,  moreover, 
the  letters  . . .  OBDtA  (COKCOBDIA)  occur  so  as  to 
place  the  site  of  the  temple  where  this  ruin  stands,  and 
giyes  to  the  cella  a  greater  width  than  to  the  portico,  a 
dbaracteristic  feature  peculiar  to  this  ruin.  Its  identitj 
is  further  evidenced  bj  three  inscriptions  to  that  effect 
found  in  its  Cella  in  1817  (c),  one  a  fragment  with  the 
letters  CONCOB  (CONCOBDliE),  another  relating  to 
Marcus  Artoritis  GeminUs,  lieutenant  of  Augustus  and 
praefect  of  the  military  treasury: 

k.ABTOBlVS.GEMIWVS 
LE&GAESAB.AYG.PBAEF.AEB  AB.MIL 
CONCOBDIAE 
^nd  a  third  wanting  the  name  of  the  Dedicator,  but  re- 
cording that  of  Tiberius ,  for  whose  safety  he  offered 
to  Concord  five  pounds  of  gold  and  ten  of  siWen 


; LYSITANIAE 

DESIGN  .  • 

proSALVTB;TI .  CAESABIS 

AVGVSTI-OPTIMI-AC 

IVSTISSIMI  .  PBIK CIPIS 

CONCOBDIAE 

AVBI .P.  V 

ABGEHTI.P.  V 

(«)  lib.  LYUI.  c.  1 1,  (t)  yk  CamiU.  c  4:1.  (<:}  Nibby? oL  L  p.  55Sw 
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The  temple  of  Concord  had  been  first  erected  by  HUtbk^  b^ 
t^amiilos  to  seal  with  religious  sanction  the  concord 
between  the  Plebeians  iftnd  Patricians,  accomplished  b  j 
eitending  to  the  former  tlie  privilege  of  haying  one  of 
the  constds  choisen  from  their  body  (a).  Within  its  walls, 
as  Ciceiro  (6)^  Sallust  (c)  and  Pltifcarch  (d)  inform  us, 
the  Seniaite  were  iconVenied  bj  the  Roman  Orator,  A.  U« 
C  690,  on  occasion  of  the  Catilinarian  tooilspirilc jjlbufc 
it  musi  hate  suffered  in  some  of  the  subsequent  civil 
(commotions^  dr  was  deemed  too  mbdest  to  compete  with 
the  marble  edifices  of  Augustus,  for  we  iind  it  rebuilt 
by  Tiberius  A.  U.  C  7A7  (e);  and  the  Praehestian  Ca^ 
lendar  of  Yerrius  Flaccus,  a  contemporary  nonument^ 
records  its  dedication  by  him  on  tlie  iStb  of  January^ 
a  day  tbosen  by  that  Idniif^ifor  as  that  on  which  Octa* 
yianns  bad  received  from  the  Senate  the  title  of  Augos* 
tos  A.  D.  C  727,  and  again^  for  the  same  reason,  tw6 
years  after^  to  celebriEite  the  triumph  over  the  Panno^ 
aians:  (1)  Imp  •  cabsar  .  augiistos  •  est «  appbllatts. 
Ipso  ■.  vu  •  bt  agrippa  .  cos  *  (2)  con cordiab  ;  Avg .  aedes ; 
dedicaTA  •  BST  •  p«  noLiBBLt A  •  c  •  siLAif o  i  cos  i  (3)  Tl  • 
cAbsab  *  Bx  i  pAiinoniis  -.  triumphAviTA  Ovid,  altho'ba* 
nished  to  Fontus^  had  heard  of  the  cerethony  of  th^ 
dedications  in  celebrisiting  which  be  informs  us  that  th^ 
temple  stood  next  the  Centum  Gradus  ^  which  led  id 
the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  was  built  of  white  ioaarble) 
looked  loitralrds  the  forum^  add  had  b^en  Originally  built 
by  Gamillus: 

Candida  ie  stno  posuit  tux  prooaima  teuflo 
Qudfert  sumcimbs^  alia  Moneta^  bnJDir^. 

Nunc  bene  pbospicibs  iaiiani^  Concordid^  tuthdml 

{d^  Pltfurcb.  Vil.  CamilL  c.  4a.  (b)  IH;  CaiUmar.  c.  9.  W  fi«U« 
Cflilia.  t.  46*  {d\  Viu.  Ciceroti.  c.  19.  W  i>»oft'  ^*  ^'  *•  •' 
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Nunc  ie  sacratae  restiiuere  manus, 
FvRius  nntiqiius  populi  supercUor  heirusei 

Votn^dT  et  iH>ti  soherat  aniejidem. 
.  CottssA,  guod  a  patribus  sumptis  secesserai  armif 

Vulgus  et  ipsa  suas  Roma  timebat  opes. 
Caussa  recens  melton  passos  Germania  crines 

Pcrrigit  auspiciis^  dux  venerande^  iuis* 
Inde  triumphaide  lAosii  munera  gentis^ 

Templa^ue  fkcisii^  quam  colis  ipse  Deae. 
Maec  tua  cansiituit  genetrixy  et  rebus  et  ara^ 
Sola  ioro  magni  digna  reperta  Jos^is  (a). 
After  the  account  of  iu  reerection  and  dedication  by 
Tiberias  we  find  no  notice  of  it  in  the  ancient  authors; 
but  it  is  frequentlj  mentioned  by  the  mediaeval  wri- 
ters (A),  and  is  recognised  expressly  as  the  temple  of 
Concord  in  tbd  Ordo  Bomanus  and  the  Mirabilia  Bomae. 
It*  r«-  Ha?ing  premised  this  brief  historical  notice  we 

mains.         now  proceed  to  examine  the  remains  of  the  temple.  As 
we  approach  it  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  we 
observe  a  sort  of  tunnel  running  beneath  the  cella,  which 
had  been  filled  with  local  sand  to  spare  the  labour  and 
expense  of  masonry,  where  there  was  no  superincum- 
beiit  weight  that  required  a  more  solid  substruction. 
The  mass  of  the  edifice  consists  of  irregular  fragments 
of  tufa  and  cement;  and  it  was  faced  with  square  blocks 
of  tufa  disposed  in  alternate  strata ,  as  is  ^till  seen  on 
the  side  to  the  left,  which  bad  been  covered  with  stucco. 
The  podium,  which  we  observe  in  front ,  was  reached 
hj  two  flights  of  marble  steps ,  placed  laterally ,  as  is 
still  seen,  not  to  obstruct  the  via  Sacra;  and  the  vacant 
space  between  the  podium  and  the  portico  had  been 

(a)  FiUilib.  I.  v.W7iqq.   {h)     MabilJoii,  Museum  Ualicum 
T.  n.  p.  i'tg  aqq. 
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buiU  up  with  solid  blocks  of  tafa^  now  remoyed)  which 
sustained  the  six  front  columns  of  the  portico.  From 
the  podium  a  flight  of  steps  in  front  led  up  to  the  por- 
tico, and  are  mentioned  bj  Cicero  (a).  The  white  mar- 
ble columns  have  disappeared,  as  have  the  white  marble 
blocks  that  faced  the  temple;  but  some  fragments  of  the 
arcbitraTe,  cornice  and  tjmpanum  remain,  as  we  saw^ 
ia  tbe  Tabular ium  and  are  remarkable  for  justness  of 
proportion  and  beautj  of  execution.  The  portico  is  nar- 
rower than  the  cella ,  not  to  interfere  with  the  C]i?us 
Gapitoiiaus  on  the  one  side  or  the  GHtus  Sacer  on  the 
otber;  and  the  cella ,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
cofered  hj  the  road  to  the  Capitol,  was  built  on  a  lar- 
ger scale  for  the  occasional  accommodation  of  the  Senate. 
A  large  fragment  of  the  threshold  still  remains ,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  block  of  porta  santa,  on  which  is  tbe 
cafitj  of  a  bronze  caduceus,  the  emblem  of  concord;  and 
adjoining  it  is  another  large  fragment  of  the  same  mar- 
ble, which  retains  the  boles  for  the  hinges,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  doors  were  fixed  in  the  centre  and 
opened  towards  the  extremities.  The  cella ,  as  is  still 
seen,  had  been  floored  with  square  slabs  of  Ghian  mar- 
ble or  Africaao,  circumscribed  bj  alternate  rectangular 
slabs  of  IVumidian  marble  or  giallo  antico,  and  of  Phrj- 
glan  or  paonazzetto ,  as  maj  still  be  observed.  On  the 
large  pedestal  In  the  centre  stood  the  statue  of  Con- 
cord :  on  that  to  the  right ,  which  was  erected  on  the 
marble  payeraent  and  therefore  after  the  completion  of 
the  cella,  stood  a  statue  of  some  subordinate  diyinitj; 
and  the  edicula  to  the  left,  which  enshrined  the  statue 
of  some  otber  secondary  deitj,  still  retains  traces  of  the 
interior  incrustation  of  the  cella,  consisting  of  Phrygian, 
Caristian  and  Numidian  marble. 

(a)  Phtlipp  TlLe.8. 


lion  of. 
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Its  t>ain»  Plinj  mentions  several  beaatiful  paintings  and  sta-> 

liog*  and  |q^  which  adolrned  Ibis  temple  in  hisdaj^Tis.  a  pain* 
ting  of  Bacchus  b j  Nicias  and  ot  Cassandra  by  Theo- 
dotrns;  statues  of  Latona,  Apollo  and  Diana  bj  Euphra-> 
nor;  of  Bat(as  adoring  Apollo  and  juho  bj  Bedas,  tbe 
son  of  Ljsipptis;  of  J^^sclilapius  and  Hjgeia  bjNiceratuS) 
and  of  Geres,  Jupiter  and  Minerva  hy  Sthenis  (a). 
Arch  of  AttCH  OF  SEPtlMIDS  SE VJERUS-  Opposite  the 

Seyenis*  t^oople  of  Concord  ri^es  the  triumphal  airch  of  Septi- 
descrip-  mius  Severus.  It  consists  of  one  large  and  two  small 
jEirches,  which  communicate  interiiallj  bj  means  of  twd 
smaller  ones.  S^en  steps ,  which  inay  Still  be  trac^  ^ 
led  up  to  each  of  the  lesser  arches  on  the  foriim  side; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  its  floor  is  nearlj  on  a  leyel 
with  thepatfeiBeiitofthe  Tia  Sacra,  which  riins  between 
it  and  the  tein pie  of  Concord,  and  bj  which  triumphai 
progressions  passed  by  the  Hadiertine  prison  on  their 
way  to  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolintis.  The  centre 
arch  also  was  inacciessible  to  yehicles  iind  the  patement 
inside  and  outside  it  is  the  work  of  the  middle  ages,  as  is 
islear  tratA  thd  fact  of  fragnienb  of  pillars ,  as  is  ^till 
(ieeu)  and  of  statues  having  been  found  beneath  it^  from 
the  flagged  travetrtin  floor  which  still  in  part  exists,  and 
which  the  pii?ed  road  piirtially  dotered;  and  from  the 
front  inarble  baseUent  of  the  arch  itself,  which  is  lower 
than  the  pavement.  Four  columns  of  the  composite  order 
of  Proconnesian  marble,  called  by  the  moderns  HarmO 
salino  ^  form  the  principal  decorations  of  each  front 
They  stand  on  pedestals  with  double  and  triple  zocles, 
and  they  have  suffered  much  from  fire*  The  two  centre 
pillars  nerer  sustained  any  thing;  the  angular  ones  sup* 
port  marble  uprights,  in  which  are  holes  for  the  dramps 

(tt)  &ib.  XXXlV.  c.  8,$.  19,  n.  i6sqc[.  lib*  llXY.  c.  ii.  t.  40» 
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bj  wbieh  were  frttened  to  them  bronte  ornaments,  prO« 
lablj  Roman  eagles.  In  the  frieze  occar  similar  holes, 
which  indicate  that  it  had  been  adorned  with  festoons 
of  the  teme  metal.  The  pedestals  of  the  columns  ^  the 
arch  and  the  key«»stones  are  all  ornamented  with  ba^ 
reliefs^  and  the  interior  with  rosettes.  On  ite  summit 
stood  a  triumphal  qundriga,  bearing  Septimius  Se?erus 
and  Caracalla  between  two  equestrian  and  two  pedestriaii 
statues,  as  we  see  on  their  medals. 

The  inscription  on  the  Attic,  which  is  repeated  oH 
both  Sides ,  records  that  the  arch  was  erected  bj  the 
Senate  and  BomaA  people  to  the  Emperor  Lucius  Septi- 
mios  SeTerus,  son  of  Marcus,  Pius,  Pettinat)  Augustus^ 
Father  of  his  countrj,  Parthico-Arabic  and  Pafthico- 
Adiabenic,  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  his  eletenth  tribuUe- 
thip ,  ha?ing  been  called  to  the  empire  the  eleventh 
time,  haying  been  consul  a  third  time  and  proconsul} 
and  to  the  Emperor  Marcos  Aurelius  Antoninus,  son 
of  Lucius,  Augustus,  Pius,  Felix,  in  his  sixth  tribune- 
ship,  consul,  proconsul,  Father  of  his  countrj,  the 
best  andl>raTest  of  princes,  for  haying  restored  the  public 
affairs  and  extended  the  Boman  Empire  hj  their  sin<- 
gnlar  virtues  at  home  and  abroad.  It  consists  of  silt 
linesaud  runs  thns:(1).  IMP.  GAES.  LVCI0«SEPTI- 
no .  M.  FIL.  SEYEBO .  PIO .  PEBUNAGI  .  Ava 
PATBI.  PATBIAE.PARTHIC6.  ARABlCO.  ET(2) 
PABTHlGO  *  ADIABENICO.  PORTIFIC  MAXIMO. 
miBVniG.  POTEST. SL  IMP.ll  COS.  iTl.  PBO- 
COS .  ET  (3)  IMP.  CAES-  M*  AYBELIO  .  L-  FIL. 
AHTOHmO  .  AVG.  PIO-  FELIGI .  TBIBYNIG .  PO- 
TEST .  Vf.  COS-  PBOGOS.  P.  P.  (i)  OPTIMIS .  FOB- 
TISSIHISQYE.PBIHCIPyBVS . (5)  OB,  BEM.PVB- 
LICAM  .  RESTITVTAM  •  IMPEBIVMQVE  .  PO- 
PVU. BOMANI .  PBOPAGATYH  (6) INSIGRIBTS . 
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VIRTVTIBVS  .  EORVM .  DOML.  FORISQVE .  S.  R 
Q.  R»  Thfe  letters  of  this  ioscriptioa  bad  beea  cohered 
with  bronae  y  add  the  holes  for  the  pins  that  fastened 
them  still  remain;  bat  the  two  last  letters  of  the  third 
line  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  were  substituted. for 
others  which  had  been  erased  ^  as  is  evident  not  onlj 
from  the  marble  having  been  cut  awaj  so  as  to  present 
a  sort  of  furrow)  but  also  from  the  numerous  confased 
boles,  which  belonged  to  the  preexisting  and  to  the  pre- 
sent letters.  The  change  was  made  bj  order  of  Garacalla, 
who  had  the  name  of  his  brother  Geta  thus  erased  after 
be  had  been  murdered  at  bis  instigation  in  the  arms  of 
his  Mother,  an  erasure  which  proves  how  affected  was 
the  pretended  grief  of  the  fratricide,  mentioned  bj  Spar-* 
tian  (a).  Dion,  moreover,  relates  that  to  write  or  even  to 
mention  the  name  of  Geta  was  certain  destruction  (£); 
and  it  is  computed  that,  under  the  vague  appellation  of 
the  friends  of  Geta,  above  20,000  of  both  sexes  suffered 
death.  The  titles  Parthico-Arabic  and  Parthioo-Adiabe- 
nic  given  to  Severus  prove  that  the  arch  was  erected 
after  his  victories  over  the  Parthians,  Arabians,  and  Adia- 
beni.  A.  D.  195«  The  title  Partbicus  is  not  given  abso- 
lutel  J,  but  united  to  that  of  Arabicus  and  that  of  Adia- 
benicus ,  because  that  first  oriental  war  was  not  nnder- 
taken  bj  Severus  against  the  Farthians,  who,  altho^  thej 
secretlj  assisted  the  Arabians  and  Adiabeni  5  bad  not, 
declared  openlj  against  Rome;  but  three  years  after 
they  themselves  took  the  field  and  were  defeated  by  Seve-* 
r  us,  who  possessed  himself  of  part  of  their  territory,  took 
Seleucia,  Rabylon,  and  Gtesiphon  the  capital  of  the  Ar-* 
sacidae^  after  which  he  assumed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  name  of  Parthicus ;  and  it  was  immediately  aAer 

(a)  Vit  Ctneall  C.  5.  {b)  Lib.  ULIYII.  c.  ii« 
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these  conquests  that  the  arch  was  erected)  during  the 
jeais  of  our  Lord  203  and  20d  (a). 

The  has  reliefs  on  the  pedestals  represent  Barba-  |^  t^^ 
rian  captites  conducted  bj  Roman  soldiers :  those  over  relieft. 
the  curves  of  the  lesser  arches  are  personifications  of 
foaotains  and  rivers  ,  and  have  reference  to  the  scenes 
of  the  exploits:  those  that  adorned  the  kejstones  of  the 
lesser  arches  and  that  are  now  effaced  represented  Her- 
cales  and  Bacchus ,  the  protecttng  deities  of  the  Seve- 
nis  familj ;  those  on  the  kejstones  of  the  central  arch 
represent  Mars ;  and  those  over  its  curves  are  Victories 
bearing  trophies ,  beneath  which  are  the  genii  of  the 
Seasons  with  their  distinctive  symbols,  as  on  the  arch  of 
Gonstantine.  Immediately  over  the  smaller  arches  is  a 
sort  of  frieze,  on  which  is  represented  to  the  right  Borne 
seated  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the   conquered  , 
who  are  attended  bj  soldiers  s  in  the  centre  is  defeated 
Partbia  under  the  form  of  a  female  bound  and  seated 
with  the  cidaris  or  tiara  on  her  head ;  and  to  the  left  are 
carts  drawn  bj  oxen  and  horses,  and  laden  with  Parthian 
spoils. 

The  four  large  has  reliefs  on  both  sides  of  the  arch 
represent  the  principal  events  of  the  war.  The  first  and 
highest  to  the  left,  on  the  side  towards  the  forum ,  re* 
presents  Severus  addressing  his  troops  near  Nisibis ,  a 
town  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Tigris,  when  about  to  un- 
dertake the  Parthian  expedition :  the  first  engagement 
with  the  barbarians  and  their  defeat  are  represented  in 
the  middle ;  and  beneath  is  the  Boman  army  advancing 
against  them.  The  has  relief  to  the  right  represents  the 
council  of  war  held  by  Severus ,  the  muster  of  the  ar^ 
|Dy,  the  menaced  assault  and  surrender  of  a  city  of  Me*^ 

M  BccheL  Doet.  Mom.  ?ct.  T*  HI,  p.  172.  t^q. 
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aopotainia.  Here  we  also  observe  an  ancient  battering 
ram  plied  bj  Roman  soldiery^  and  amongst  the  barbarians 
is  seen  a  sort  of  small  standard,  tripartite  at  the  extre« 
mitj  9  and  representing  a  flying  dragon ,  the  peculiar 
standard  of  the  Persians  (a) ,  sahseqqenll  j  adopted  bj 
the  Romans  (6) ,  as  we  see  on  the  arch  of  Ginstantine. 

The  reliefs  on  the  opposite  side  are  better  preser- 
Ted }  and  amongst  them  the  highest  to  the  right  repre* 
•ents  Severus's  entrj  into  Bahjlon ,  a  citj  indicated  by 
the  temple  of  Baal  rqdelj  sculptured  and  surmounted 
bj  a  sphere :  beneath  is  the  unsuccessful  assault  of  the 
impregnable  citj  of  Atre  in  Arabia ,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans have  made  a  breach  v^ithout  heii^g  able  to  enter. 
Here  the  battering  ram  is  seen  in  fuU  activity^  The  other 
reliefi  to  the  left  represent  the  entrance  of  Severus  into 
Seleucia )  a  city  situate  on  the  canal  of  communication 
between  the  Tigris  and  Eiiphrates ,  which  canal  is  here 
represented  with  the  sluices  that  served  to  water  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  heqeath  is  the  capture  of 
Gteaipbpn )  a  city  on  the  Tigris ,  a  river  also  represen- 
ted with  sluices.  In  the  west  end  of  the  arch  is  a  door  ^ 
by  which  to  ascend  to  the  summit^ 

The  style  of  the  arch  betrays  the  decline  of  the 
arts  ^  at  the  period  of  its  erection ;  its  columns  are  too 
small  aud  the  pedestals  and  zodes  are  too  high :  the  mar- 
ble upright^  supported  by  the  angular  pillars  are  too 
slender;  and  the. columns  and  uprights  bear  no  proper^ 
tion  to  the  whole  mass*  The  bas  reliefs  on  the  friezes 
are  composed  of  small  figures,  the  forma  of  which  want 
proportion,  being  ill  designed  and  worse  executed*  The 
arch  bad  been  surmounted  in  the  middle  ages  with  a 

(a)  YtpUcos  Yit  Aorslian.  c*  a8.      (6)  Ammianus  Ifarceliiami 
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iQirer,  which  was  taken  down  bj  Paul  III.  A.  J),  1536 ) 
imd  it  was  finallj  excavated  as  we  now  see  it  bj  Pius  YII* 
A.  D.  1803  9  as  is  recorded  bj  mi  inscription  inserted 
iu  the  adjoining  wall  of  eQclQSure. 

COLUMN  OF  PHOCAS.  In  the  passage  which  con.  Jjjj^^^  ^^ 
ducts  from  the  localitj  of  the  arch  of  Severus  to  the 
column  of  Phocas  lies  a  large  pillar  of  red  granite,  which 
probablj  stood  on  one  of  the  pedestals  near  that  column; 
and  to  the  right  of  the  ps^ssage  are  some  pon<tdescript 
rains.  With  regard  to  the  column  of  Phocas ,  it  stood 
until  1813  in  a  9ort  of  little  square  enclosed  bj  meaa 
houses  and  mediaeval  towers;  having  beei^  thi^s  exposed 
to  view  from  the  plinth  upwards,  it  was  thought  to  have 
belonged  to  some  ancient  edifice;  and  hence  the  Bomai) 
Topographers  made  it  at  one  time  part  of  the  bridge  of 
Caligula,  at  another  time  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Gustos, 
now  the  Grecqstasis,  and  agaia  the  temple  of  Castor  aqd 
Pollux ,  wheuce  Lord  fijron : 

^^  TuUj  w^s  nqt  so  eloquent  as  thoq  , 

Thou  nameless  column  with  a*  buried  base^  ^^ 
la  1813  the  Fsench  Governn^ent  in  Bqme  ordered  thq 
mean  I^abit^tions  arouqd  the  pillar  to  be  removed  and 
the  loci^litj  excavated,  when  there  appeared  on  the  basei 
the  mutilated  inscription ,  which  was  thus,  restored  bv 
Fea  in  1818 ; 

t  optlUO  GLEUEIfTISsima  piissimOQYC 
P  R  I  N  G  I  P I  DOMINO  nTfocae  imperatorl 

PEBPETVO  A  JDO  GOBON ATO  TRIVflPH ATORI 
SEMPER  AVGVSTO 

SMARAGDVS  EX  PRAEP^ .  SAGRI  PALiATII 
ACPATRIGIVSET  EXARGflVS  ITALIAE 

DEVOTVSEIVS  GLEMENTUE 
PRO  IfiNYMERABIUfiYS  PIETATI&ElYSi 
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PROCVRATA  ITAL.  AC  CONSERrata  LIBERTATE 

HANG  STatoam  majestaTIS  E  I  Y  S 

AVRISPLENDore  fulgenTEM  HVIC 
SVBLIMI  COLYmNae  ad  PERENNEM 
IPSIYS  GLORIAH  IMPOSYIT  AC  DEDICAYIT 
DIE  PRIMA  MENSIS  AYGYSTI  INDICT .  YND 
PC  PIETATIS  EIVS  .  ANNO  Q  YIN  TO, 
This  inscription  ,  which  was  first  exposed  to  view 
on  the  13th  of  March  18i3,  set  at  rest  the  conflicting 
conjectures  of  the  Roman  Topographers ,  for  it  records 
that  this  monumental  pillar  was  erected  bj  Smaragdus, 
exarch  of  Italj,  to  the  emperor  Phocas  ,  whom  he  de^ 
signates  most  clement,  most  pious  and  the  best  of  men, 
and  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  pacification  ofltalj  and  the 
preservation  of  li'bertj*  Tliese  blessings  had  been  con* 
fered  on  Italj,  not  under  Phocas  but  under  Mauritius, 
bj  Smaragdus  himself,  to  whom  thej  are  gratefully 
ascribed  bj  Pope  Pelagius  IL  in  a  letter  written  bj  that 
zealous  Pontiff:  ^^  Posteaquam  Deus  Omnipotens  pro 
felicitate  Ghristianorum  principum  per  labores  atque 
sollicitudinem  Smaragdi  exarchi  et  chartularii  sacri  pa- 
latii  pacem  nobis  interim  Tel  quietem  donare  digiiatus 
est,  "^^  from  which  it  appears  that  Smaragdus  was  not 
onlj  exarch  but  also  register  and  Maggiordomo  of  the 
Imperial  palace.  He  had  been  twice  exarch  or  goTemor 
of  Italj ,  first  under  the  unfortunate  Mauritius  and  se- 
condly under  Phocas.  His  first  exarchate  comprised  a 
period  ofsix  indictious  from  583  to  588,  and  his  second 
eight  from  602  to  609 ;  and  the  erection  of  the  column 
belongs  to  the  second  period,  in  which  the  eleventh  in* 
diction,  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  corresponds  with 
the  year  608,  the  fifth  year  of  the  consulship  of  Phocas, 
(^  whom  therefore  the  column  most  baTe  been  dedicated 
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Tbese  observations  are  necessarj  because  the  name  of 
PliocaS|as  we  see,  had  been  erased  from  the  inscription 
no  doabt  in  detestation  of  his  vices  ,  his  ferocitj « li- 
oentioosness  ,  avarice  and  inebrietj  ,  vices  which  the 
monster  carried  to  such  excess  that  his  son*in*law  Gris- 
pos  invited  Heraclius  from  Africa  to  get  rid  of  the  tj-> 
nnt  (a).  The  exarch ,  however ,  is  lavish  in  his  praise , 
a  Tenal  adulation  not  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  pillar ,  as  we  shall  see ,  rises  within  the  area 
of  the  forum  of  Gaesar,  as  do  the  three  adjacent  pedes- 
tals: its  marble  pedestal  stands  on  a  pjramid  of  steps 
tboot  12  feet  in  height,  which  is  also  the  height  of  the 
pedestal:  the  white  marble  fluted  column  is  forty  eight 
feet  high,  including  its  base  and. Corinthian  capital : 
its  diameter  measurea  four  feet  and  a  half;  and  ,  as  its 
.  iaicriptioo  records,  it  sustained  a  gilt  statue  ofPhocas« 
From  its  slightness  as  well  as  excellent  workmanship  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  taken  from  some  ancient  edifice.  Its 
steps ,  wretchedly  constructed  of  various  fragments ,  afi 
ford  convincing  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  the  arts  in 
the  beginning  of  the  VII.  century.  The  ibree 

The  three  large  adjacent  pedestals  have  been  ascer-  pedestals, 
tained  by  the  marks  on  the  bricks  to  belong  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ly.  century :  they  had  been  covered 
vith  thin  marble  slabs ,  as  may  still  be  seen ;  and  pro- 
bablj  sustained  other  monumental  columns,  fragments 
of  which  were  found  here  in  1831  and  i832. 

We  now  return  to  retrace  our  steps ,  noticing  the  Unknowa 
Tariotts  objects  as  thciy  present  themselves  to  our  left.  '"^°' 
Having  reached  the  arch  of  Severus  we  observe  to  the 
left  a  sort  of  curvilinear  substructiou ,  incrusted  with 

M  Voggini  Soppl.  Hilt.  Byiant.  p.  loi.  Tbeopbilact.  Simocatt. 
lib.  VIIL  c.  lo 
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oblong  slabs  of  porta  sanla,  and  adorned  with  the  remains 
of  narrow  pilasters  of  African  marble.  Its  upper  landing 
is  still  partiallj  flagged  with  travertin ,  and  it  presents 
traces  of  steps  on  the  side  towards  the  temple  of  Concord. 
It  might  have  served  as  an  oratorical  tribane  ,  perhaps 
the  Ludus  Emilias  of  Victor ;  bat  it  could  not  have 
been  the  Rostra  of  Caesar,  which  stood  at  the  southern 
angle  of  the  For\im,  where  his  temple  was  subsequently 
erected  (a).  Between  it  and  the  via  sacra  rises  the  nucleus 
of  a  sort  of  cone,  which  might  have  sustained  a  sundial; 
but  these  ruins  are  too  undefined  to  enaUe  us  to  deter** 
mine  their  original  destination  with  anj  degree  of  cer« 
taintj.  Between  them  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  we  meet 
two  ancient  cloacae ,  which  served  to  carrj  off  the  rain 
water,  which  descended  from  the  declivities  and  (ell  from 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings  Thej  are  both  works  of  the 
Republic,  built  of  blocks  of  tufiE^and  that  next  the  arch 
of  Severus  had  been  subsequent! j  repaired  with  brick , 
as  is  still  seen  in  its  interior. 
Temple  of         TEMPLE  OF  FOBTDITE.  We  have  now  reached 
Fcirtanc*     the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which  is  hexa«* 
stjle,  having  six  Ionic  columns  in  Aront  and  two  still  re- 
maining on  one  aide ,  with  bases  some  Attic ,  some  Go^ 
rinthiaq,  the  fimner  rudelj,  the  latter  exquisitelj  chi<^ 
seled  9  and  some  with ,  some  without ,  plinthSi  The  six 
front  columns  areof  grej,  the  other  two  of  red,  granite: 
the  latter  have  been  formed  from  the  shafts  of  different 
columns;  and  the  former  are  of  a  smaller  diameter,  ano- 
malies, which  are  accounted  for  bj  the  inscription,  which 
still  remains,  and  which  records  the  subsequent  burning 
imd  restoration  of  the  edifices 

dni  CUadiu.  Sc«t  ComoUi.  Qoiiar.  V.  SS.  Dion  Gb.JDUIL  c  49> 
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h  the  restoration  were ,  no  deabt ,  emplojed  some  of 
the  oiateriaU  of  the  primitWe  temple  and  of  otiier  edi- 
fices, as  was  usual  in  the  time  of  the  decline ;  and  to  a 
lerj  low  state  of  art  belong,  in  stjie  as  well  as  erecufion, 
the  capitals ,  cornice ,  and  the  brick  work  forming'  the 
SQclens  of  the  pediment  The  massive  basement  of  tra« 
vertio)  on  which  the  columns  rise,  and  which  had  been 
reached  in  front  bj  an  imposing  flight  of  steps ,  is  of 
the  primitiye  epoch  of  the  temple,  to  which  also  belong 
the  Corinthian  bases ,  and  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
ternal frieze  ,  which  is  disfigured  bj  rude  repairs.  The 
nncleos  of  the  cella  remains ,  but  was  excavated  ,  as  is 
seen^  in  the  middle  ages  to  form  small  cellars  for  the 
wretched  habitations  ereeted  over  them.  The  identity  of 
the  temple  is  inferred  from  the  Gapitoline  plan ,  which 
pveaents  the  temple  of  Fortune  exactl j  where  this  ruin 
standa^and  m  Aea  it  hezastjle,  with  a  loftj  flight  of  steps 
in  front  $  from  an  inscription  in  the  Barberini  palace 
in  Palestrina ,  which  places  the  temple  of  Fortune  near 
that  of  Jupiter  Tonaos : 

TY«   QTAB,   TARPBIO*  eOLERIS.    VICINA «   TONHfTl 

TOToavH  •  viiiDex .  sBHPaa  •  FoaTvii a  •  meobym 
and  from  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
sajs  that  the  temple  of  Fortune  stood  near  a  sewer  about 
the  middle  of  the  Qifus  Capitolinus  (a),  into  which  , 
aa  Varro  relates ,  were  thrown  every  year ,  on  the  1 5th 
of  Jane ,  the  sweepings  of  the  temple  of  Yesta  (b).  Zo* 
aimus  informs  us  that  the  temple  of  Fortune  was  burnt 
in  the  time  of  Maxentius,  a  fact  which  accords  not  only 


(a)  Protreptr.  p.  3S  ?ff^  J$  on  the  word  Siercuu     (b)  De  Lin^;. 
Ul.  till.  V.  c.  4*. 
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with  the  inscription  of  this  temple  ^  but  also  with  the 
stjie  of  its  restorations;  and  he  adds  that  when  the  peo* 
pie  ran  to  extinguish  the  flames,  they  became  so  indig- 
nant at  aome  blasphemies  uttered  bj  a  soldier  against 
the  goddess,  that,  in  their  seal  for  her  outraged  majesty, 
they  slew  him ,  on  which  the  soldiery  reaolf ed  on  re- 
venge ,  and  would  have  ravaged  the  city  bad  noC  Ma- 
xentius  adopted  prompt  measures  to  appease  them  (a). 
Poggio  Fiorentina,  who  describes  its  appearance  in 
the  XY.  century ,  says  that  it  was  then  nearly  entire , 
incrusted  with  marble,  and  that,  during  bis  stay  in 
^me ,  all  the  cella  and  part  of  the  portico  were  rased 
to  the  ground  by  the  Romans  (by 
SSi*  ""'         MOMUMERTS  OF  THE  FORUM,  WHICH  RO 
Gatsar.       LOIfG^  E:I(IST.  Vf^  have  now  seen  all  the  ediEces 
that  exist  in  or  immediately  near  the  Forum ,  and  we 
now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  several  monuments  wbich 
have  totally  disappeared.  To  proceed  methodically  we 
shall  first  notice  the  four  aides  and  next  the  area  of  the 
Forum.  The  southern  side  we  have  already  seen  and  now 
proceed  to  the  western  or  that  running  from  near  the 
temple  of  Vesta  by  the  Gonsolaaione  to  the  Capitol.  On 
the  western  side  stood  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
Julian  basilic  and  the  area  of  Saturn,  separated  by  streets 
that  ran  from  the  Forum  towards  the  Circus  flfaximus  , 
the  forum  Boarium  and  the  forum  Olitorium,  These 
streets  were  the  via  Nova  9  the  vicus  Tnscus  and  the  ti* 
cus  Jugarius.  The  via  Nova  ran  along  the  enclosure  of 
the  grove  of  Vesta ,  that  is  in  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
dern via  di  S.  Teodora  Ovid  mentions  it  as  runniug 
(rom  the  Forum  to  the  temple  of  Vesta  (c) :  Varro  de- 

(#)  Lib.  H.  c  iS.    {k)  De  Variet.  Fartuaae  lib.  1.  p.  la.    (c}  Fasl^ 
lib.  T.  V.  m^  8^. 


ictibes  it  as  passing  bj  the  grave  towards  the  Vela* 
hrom  (a).  Livj,  speaking  of  the  supernatural  foice  heard 
hj  Gaedicius  A.  Uw  G  36d  ^  announcing  the  approach  o£ 
the  Gauls  ^  mentions  that  it  was  heard  in  tfa6  Nova  Tia 
near  the  temple  of  Vesta  (b) ;  and  Gieero  sajs  that  the 
?oice  was  heard  to  proceed  fh>m  the  grove  of  Ye^sta,  si^ 
toate  between  the  Palatine  and  Uie  via  Nova  (c).  This 
stseel  siBpnrated  the  temple  of  Vesta  from  thai  of  Caesar^ 
which  si^od  at  a  short  distance  from  that  of  Castor  aud 
PoUuK  {^  ,  and  looked  towards  the  ForUm  and  tho 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (e).  The  teipple  of  Cae- 
sar had  been  decreed  bj  the  Triumvirate  before  the 
battle  of  Philippi  A.  U»  C«  712 ,  and  was  erected  on  the 
very  spot^  on  which  his  bodj  was  burnt  (/),  wd  where 
previously  stpod  an  altar  ^  which  was  removed  bj  the 
Goosuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  (g)»  In  the  GapitoUoe  plan  o^ 
Home  il  is  represented  as  rising  on  thirteen  steps^  with 
a  portico  of  eight  columns  in  front  and  ten  on  each  of 
the  sides.  Being  mentioned  bj  Bufils  it  must  haVje  txi^ 
stcd  in  Ibi  V.  centurj  of  the  Giristian  era.  Soetonins 
says  that  the  first  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Caesar 
by  the  people  was  to  erect  to  him  a  columu  of  Numi- 
dian  marble  in  the  Fortim ,  twenty  fl^et  high ,  widi  the 
inscriplion  Parenii  PMriOe.  It  probablj  stood  oppo* 
site  the  temple  of  Caesar ,  where  also  rose  the  Julian 
Bortra  as  we  know  from  Dion  {h)  and  Slietonius  (i).  Tho 
vicvs  Tuscus  ran  between  the  temple  aud  the  Julian 
basilic,  as  the  via  Nova  ran  between  the  temple  of  Caesai^ 
and  the  temple  of  Vesta,  to  that  the  former  hiBid  the  via 
Rova  on  one  side  and  the  vicus  Tuscus  on  the  othen 

« 

M  D«  liing •  tat  c.  %.  {t)  tdb.  V^  c.  S*.  fe)  be  DWinat  lib.  t 
e.  45.  {di  Orid.  de  Poato  lib.  a.  el.  a.  ▼.  8S.  sq.  (e)  Ovid.  MeU* 
Borph.  lib.  XY.  v.  841.  sq.  (/)  Dion  lib.  XLVlL  c.  iS.  ^  DiM 
lib.XU?.     (A)  Lib.  LVt  c.  S4.    (i)  ViU  Attg. 
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Vario  says  dial  Ihe  ? icos  Tuscus  was  so  called  frooi  the 
Tttsoans  who  aocoipp^iiied  Goelius  Y ibeona  to  assist  Ro- 
yaulus  against  the  Sabines,  and  who',  haying  become 
objects  of  suspicion  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  were 
remoyed  from  the  0>elian  and  located  in  the  plain  (ay 
The  street  began  in  the  Fonnn  and  ran  as  far  as  the 
circus  Haximus  and  thence  to  the  forttm  fioarium  (B) , 
thus  coinciding  in  part  with  the  via  de^  Fenili.  It  was 
also  called  the  vicus  CFnguentarius ,  because  inhabited 
pnnctpaily  bj  persons    who  sold   perfumes ,  called 
ungueniarii  \  and  was  noted  for  bad  characters  (c).  In 
it  stood  the  statue  of  Yortumnus,  the  chief  deitjr  amongst 
the  Etrurians  {d)^  which  had  been  brought  there,  ac* 
cording  to  Propertios,  from  Yolsinii,  an  Etruscan  cilj 
attacked  by  the  Romans  (e),  A.  U.  G.  473,  in  order  to  po»* 
sess  themselves  of  2600  statues ,  which  were  contained 
within  its  walls  (/).  The  statue  of  Yortumnus  remained 
untill  this  Y.  century,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Yictor. 
The  ilie  Julian  basilic  stood  on  the  site  no#  occupied 

baiiHe.  ^7  ^  Gonsolasione ,  between  the  vicus  TuScus  and 
the  temple  of  Saturn ,  and  had  been  begun  by  Julias 
Gmsar  and  completed  by  Augustus,  by  whom,  after  ha- 
ting been  burnt ,  it  was  rebuilt  as  is  recorded  by  the 
Ancyran  marble  {g).  It  is  placed,  on  the  plan  in  the  Ca« 
pitol,  between  the  ricus  Tuscus  and  the  ticus  Jugarius} 
and  as  the  former  separated  the  basilic  on  one  side  from 
the  temple  of  Caesar,  so  did  the  latter  separate  it  fiom 
'  the  temple  of  Saturn.  The'plan  of  Rome  also  represents 
it  aS  divided  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles  by  pillars  ;  and 

(a)  De  Ling.  LaL  lib.  IV.  c.  8.  [h)  LW.  lib.  XXYII.  c  57.  (c)  Horace 
lib.  II.  Sit.  5.  ▼.  9a6.  [d)  Plaolos  Cnrealie  Act.  IV.  sera.  I.  ▼.  si. 
(tf J Varro  de  Ling.  Lat  lib.  IV.  c.  8.  {f)  Plio.  lib.  XXXIV.  c 7.  f  t8. 
(g)  See  iu  edition  by  Gronofiut  with  nolet,  189$ «  in  Ibe  Memaria 
Cossoniana  p.  134. 
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%e  knov  from  Pliny  the  jonnger  that  its  idteroal  p6r* 
tioos  pnsented,  as  was  usual  in  basilica ;  the  YitruTian 
plan  of  two  stories  (a).  It  was  burnt  under  Garinos  and 
lestored  bj  Diocletian;  and  an  inscription  found  in 
the  XYI*  centorj  in  the  forum  records  its  having  been 
repaired  and  adorned  bj  Gabmus  Vettius  Probianus  ^ 
praefect  of  Borne  A.  D.  3?7.  (&)  That  it  existed  in  the  T* 
emtarjr  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  bf 
the  Begbnaries,  The  vicus  Jugarius  ran  from  the  nor-i> 
them  extremitj  of  the  Julian  basilic  or  of  the  church 
of  the  Gonsolaxione ,  and  took  its  name^  according  to 
Festos,  f  rem  Joga,  a  name  given  to  Jano  because  joking 
in  nurriige.  That  it  ran  thence  so  as  to  pass  immedi<* 
atelj  under  the  Capitol  we  know  from  tivj,  who  relates 
the  fact  of  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  hill  having 
fallen  on  it  A*  U*  G.  560  j  burying  several  victims  he* 
neadi  its  mass  (c).  Livj  also  ioforms  us  that  it.  ter- 
minated at  the  porta  Oirmentalis ,  which  stood  In  the 
modem  vioolo  della  Bnfida  (d).  It  preserved  its  ancient 
name  at  least  until  the  Y.  centurj,  as  is  clear  from  the 
fad  of  its  being  so  denominated  by  the  Begionaries. 
Between  this  street  and  the  via  di  monte  Giprino  stood 
the  aequimelium  or  site  of  the  house  of  Spurius  Hae* 
Una ,  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  having  aimed 
at  aovereigntj)  A.  U.  G.316  (e).  Lifj  places  it  near  the 
vicQt  Jugarius  (/)  and  the  Gapiiol  (f).  The  fountain 
called  the  lacus  Serrilius  ^  erected  bj  one  Servilins  and 
ornamented  with  a  hjdra  bj  Agrippa^  stood,  according 
to  FeatuS)  adjoining  the  Julian  basilic*  That  it  existed 
in  the  timeof  Sjlla  we  know  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
caused  the  heads  of  the  proscribed  Senators  to  be  expo« 

(a)  Lib.  ?I.  tpist  IX  (H  Grottr  p.  i)i.  a.  9.  Cotihii  Serfea 
fmko.  Vrbis  p.  a35.  (4  Lib.  XXX?.  a.  ai.  (<0  Ibid.  (4  Uf, 
fik  17  c.  16.    (/)  Lib.  XXIT.  e.  47*    (M  ^h.  XXXTHI.  e.  aS. 
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sed  OTer  the  foantain  (a)  ^  a  fact  to  which  Cicero  altddefl 
when  he  sajs:.^  Multos  caesos  non  ad  Trasimenom  la- 
cam  sed  ad  Seryiliom  Tidimas  '''^  (i). 
Temple  of  At  the  beginning  of  the  Vicaa  Jugarias ,  on  the 

Saturn.  g£  j^  towards  the  Capitol,  the  plan  of  Rome  has  the  let- 
ters •• .  YBNI  (SATYBNI),  indicating  the  temi^e  and 
altar  of  Saturn,  situiate  there,  as  we  farther  know  from 
Dionjsias  (c),  Yarro  (d)  and  Liyj  (e).  Macrobios  men* 
tions  that  attached  to  the  temple  was  a  hall  for  the 
sacred  suppers ;  tibi't  on  its  altar  were  offerred  sacri- 
fices with  the  head  uneovered  after  the  Greek  rite ;  and 
that  the  temple  had  been  built  by  TuUus  Hostilius , 
after  haying  twice  triumphed  over  the  Albans  and  a 
third  time  oyer  the  Sabines ,  on  which  occasion  were 
instituted  the  Saturnalia  (J).  To  it  was  attached  bj  Va- 
lerius Publicola  the  public  treasury,  which  continued 
in  use  until  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  (g).  The  tem- 
ple of  Saturn  was  chosen  for  that  purpose ,  according 
to  Macrobius ,  either  because  no  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  reign  of  Saturn  in  Italy,  or  because 
all  goods  had  then  been  in  commoni  S«  Cyprian  assigns 
as  a  reason  that  Saturn  first  introduced  coined  money 
into  Italy  (A).  The  public  money  was  deposited  in  ca- 
Tems  beneath  thehill,  which  were  accessible  only  through 
the  temple,  so  that  the  money  was  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  deity  ( i).  Whenever  the  public  exi- 
gency required  it,  the  treasury  was  opened  by  the  con- 
suls in  Tirtue  of  an  order  from  the  Senate,  as  we  find  it 
opened  by  the  consul  Lentulus  to  afibrd  supplies  to 
Pompey  in  order  to  resist  Caesar,  who  had  already  ar- 

(a)  SeneeadeProfidentiie.  5.  {b)  Oral,  pro  Rtscio  Amer.  c  5S. 
(e)  Lib.  I.  e.  54.  et  Ub.  Vt.  c.  1.  (i|  De  Ling.  Lat  c.  7.  (e)  Lib.  XIL 
ei  SI.  If)  Lib.  I.  e.  8.  (g)  Plutarch  Vtt.  Publieol.  {hi  De  idolorun 
Taniute.  (f)  CiTero  de  Officiia  lib.  IIL  c.  aS. 
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rifed  at  Auximam ,  now  Osimo  (a);  but  its  care  was 

principallj  confided  to  the  Quaestors,  called  Quaestores 

abaerario  Saiumi^  whose  runners  were  called  viatores. 

Id  this  treasury  was  originallj  deposited  all  the  money 

arising  from  the  revenues  and  intended  to  meet  the 

ordinary  expenditure;  but  the  adventitious  sums  arising 

from  spoils  subsequently  formed  a  reserve  destined  for 

emergencies^  and  called  aurum  vicesimeu^ium ,  because 

the  product  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  spoils;  and  the 

treasury  which  contained  it,  and  which  also  appertained 

to  the  temple  of 'Saturn,  was  called  aerarium  sanciius* 

Thus  livy  says  that,  in  order  to  prosecute  with  vigour 

the  second  Punic  war,  the  aurum  i^icesimanum^  which 

was  reserved  for  extreme  cases ,  was  taken  out  of  the 

aerarium  sanciius^  ^^ Aurum  vicesimarium ,  quod  in 

sanctiore  aerario  ad  ultimos  casus  servabatur ,  promi 

placuit^  (&)•  The  same  occurred  on  the  approach  of  Gie* 

sar  to  Borne,  for  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  Senate,  on 

hearing  that  he  had  arrived  at  Auximum,  ordered  the 

necessary  sum  to  be  supplied  by  the  Consul  Lentuius ' 

to  Pompey  to  oppose  Caesar,  which  Lentukis  did  ^^aperto 

sanctiore  aerario^^  (c).  The  original  temple  was  spleo- 

didlj  rebuilt  by  Lucius  Muaatius  Plancus  about  A.  U* 

G  7H  9  as  we  know  from  two  inscriptions ,  one  near 

Yitriano  about  three  miles  from  Tivoli,  and  the  other 

afiEbted  to  his  mausoleum  on  mount  Gaeta ,  commonly 

called  la  Torre  di  Orlando.  The  latter  inscription,  which 

is  the  more  perfectjof  the  two,  runs  thus: 

K.MTirATTVS.Ii.F.Ii.  H.*L  FROST 
GOS*G£HS.IllP.lTBa.VEI.Via 
BPVL  •  TBITHP    •   BX  •  BABTIS  •  ABDBH  «  SATVaiTt 

(«)  PlQUreh.  Vit  Pobliiu^t.  {h)  lib.  XXVO.  c.  i«.  (c)  De  Bella 
Civiii  lib.  I.  c.  14. 
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Macrobins,  who  lived  in  the  Y.  centarj,  mentions  the 
temple  as  tiien  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserration  ^  and 
with  him  agree  Bufus,  Victor  and^the  Notitia.  The  tem- 
ple of  OpS)  the  wife  of  Satnrn  and  mother  of  Jnpiter) 
stood  near  that  of  her  husband,  and  served  as  a  private 
treasury  (a). 
The  Mil-  Adjoining  the  temple  of  Saturn  in  the  Fomm  stood 

liariom      the  MiUiarium  Aareunu  erected,  as  w'e  saw,  hj  Angus* 
tos  to  make  known  the  distances  of  the  extreme  points 
of  the  G>nsolar  wajs  that  issued  from  Bome  (5). 
Ensign0  Tacitus  mentions  that  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 

tm^f    was  erected,  A.  U.  G  769,  that  is  A.  0.  16^  an  arch  to 
▼espasian   receive  the  ensigns  of  Varus ,  recovered  hj  the  valour 
and  Tituf.  ^f  Germanicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (c).  The  arch 
must  therefore  have  stood  between  the  hospital  of  the 
G>nsolaBione  and  the  Capitol.  Adjoining  the  arch  «tood 
the  temple  of  Vespasian  and  Titos ,  as  we  learn  from 
Bufus ,  Victor  and  the  Anonymous  of  Eccard.  It  bad 
been  dedicated  by  Domitian  {d)\  and  must  have  conti- 
nued in  existence  in  the  V«  century* 
TheSehela  Having  thus  noticed  the  monuments  on  the  south- 

Xantha.  ^^ q  ly^j  western  sides  of  the  Forum ,  we  now  pass  to 
those  of  the  northern  sida  Between  the  temple  of  Ve* 
spasian  and  Titus  and  the  north*eastern  angle  of  the 
Forum  stood  the  temple  sacred  to  the  Genius  of  the 
Boman  people  (6).In  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  is  at  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which 


(a)  Cicero  Philipp.  I.  e.  7.  etil.  c.  14.  Victor,  (i)  Vol.  IV.  p.  i;^. 
(e)  Annal.  lib.  II.  e.  41.  (d)  Chron.  Caisiodor.  (e)  Lib.  XLVII.  c.  •. 
et  Lib.  I.  c.  8. 
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with  the  adjoining  temples  and  arch  are  all  outside  the 
Rooan  Fonim^  were  found,  according  to  Lucius  Fan* 
nus,  a  name  assumed  bj  a  Topographer  of  Rome  in 
the  XVI  centurj,  three  shops,  on  the  Doric  marble  ar- 
chitraTe  of  which  stood  the  following  inscriptions: 

(i>  BEBRYX  •  AV6  .  L  .  DRVSIANVS  .  A  . 
FAB  .  XANTHVS  .  CVR  .  lUAGINES  .  ARGBR- 
TEAS  .  DEORVH  .  SEPTEH  .  POST  .  DEDICA- 
TIONEH  .  SCHQLAE 

(2)  ET  MVTVLOS  .  CVM  .  TABELLA  .  AE- 
HEA  .  DE  SVA  .  PEGVIIU  .  DEDERYIfT 
aad  again  in  Sto  lines: 

(1)  CAIVS  •  AVIUVS  .UCINIVS  .  THOSIVS. 
GVBATOR 

(2)  SGHOLAM  ,  IKE  SYO  .  FEOT 

(3)  BEBHYX  .  AVG  .  L  .  DBYSIANYS  •  A . 
FABIYS. XANTHVS .  GYB .  SCRIBIS .  LIBR ARII& 
ET .  PEAEGONIBYS  *  AED  .  GYR  .  SGHOLAM 

(4)  AB  •  IKGHOATO  .  REFEGEBYNT  .  MAB- 
MORIBYS .  OBHA YER  YHT .  YIGTOBI AM .  AYGY- 
STAl.ET  .  SEDES  AERE4S  •  ET  .  GETERA . 
OUAMERTA 

(5)  DE  .  SYA  .  PEGYMA  ,  FECERYNT 
Hie  shops  nere  demolished  when  dis  covered ,  and  had 
probablj  been  some  of  those  that  ran  round  the  Forum, 
rebuilt  bj  Bebryx,  at  one  time  a  serrant  of  Dmsus,  and 
tfterwardi  a  freedman,  and  bj  Aulas  Fabius  Xanthus, 
who,  conr eried  the  shops  into  a  schola  or  residence  for 
the  scribes  or  copyists  of  the  Gomle.iEdile;  placed  there 
seven  ail?er  images  on  brackets ,  and  a  bronze  table; 
'aoed  the  edifice  with  marble ;  erected  there  a  statue  of 
Victory;  and  furnished  it  with  bronze  seats  and  several 
ornaments.  This  inscription  faltj  explains  the  Schola 
Xantha  of  Bufus. 
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Btsilic  of  •         On  the  eastern  side  the  principal  building  was  the 
fmiliot     i^iiic  Qf  Julius  fmilios  Paulus,  situate  opposite  the 
Julian  basilic^  that  is  about  midway  on  tbisside  (a),  and 
separated  from  the  Forum  strictly  so  called  by  the 
Tia  Sacra.  It  is  called  by  Cicero  magnificentissima  (5), 
.  by  Statius  sublimis  (c) ,  and  by  Plutarch  OMiumcfi 
aeyocAQjXR  (d)*  Cicero  says  that  by  means  of  the  basilic 
the  Forum  was  continued  as  far. as  the  Atrium  of  Li- 
berty, and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  60,000,000  sester- 
ces, equal  to  nearly  300,000/,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Plu- 
tarch, who  says  that  it 'cost  Paul  us  when  consul  1500 
talents,  an  amount  exactly  equivalent  to  the  abof  e  men* 
.  tioned  sum.  Plutarch  says  that  it  was-  built  on  tbe  site 
of  the  Fulyian  basilic  (e),  erected,  A.  U.  C  573,  by  the 
Censors  Fulvius  Nobilior,  conqueror  of  the  ^tolians. 
On  the  Capitoline  plan  of  Borne  wefind  BASIL.  JEMILI) 
and  near  it  LIBEBTAlTS^'the  former  indicating  the 
basilic,  and  the  latter  the  Atrium  of  Liberty  mentioned 
by  Cicero.  The  basilic  is  represented  on  the  plan  as 
<M)nsisting  of  a  na?e  and  four  aisles ,  divided  by  four 
rows  of  columns,  and  decorated  externally  with  a  peri* 
style  consisting  of  two  rows  in  front  of  eight  oolumns 
each)  two  to  the  rere  also  of  eight  columns  each  ,  and 
two  on  each  side  of  twelfe  columns  each  ,  making  in 
all  an  unbroken  peristyle  of  eighty  -oolumns  of  Phry* 
gian  marble,  commonly  called  paonaxsetto  (/)•  It  was 
completed,  A.  tJ*  C.  720,  by  £milius  Lepidus  Banlus, 
consul,  of  the  same  family  with  the  founder,  who,  as 
was  the  usage,  took  the  name  of  Lepidus  from  his  adopt- 
ed father,  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus  (jf)*  It  suffered 


(a)  Stttias  lib.  I.  5.  i.  ?.  So  tq.  (i)  Ad  Alt  lib.  IV.  ep.  16.  S^  ^ 
(c)  SyW.  lib.  I.  $.  t.  ?.  So  tq.  (d)  Vit  JEmiL  Pauli.  (e)  ViL  Caesar. 
c.a9.  (/)  Plin.  Hitt.Nat  lib.  XXXVI.  c  i5.  {g)  Dion  lib.  XLIV  c>  4a. 
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from  fire  A«  U.  G.  7^0;  was  repaired  bj  the  same  Mar- 
cus £niilius  Lepidos  ;  and  again  A.  'D.  32 ,  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  bj  Lepidns,  the  son  probabl j  of  the 
fi>rmer(a).  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (£), 
Plin J  (c) ,  and  Statins  (d)  as  existing  in  all  iU  splen- 
dour under  the  Flavii;  and,  as  we  hnow  from  the  Capi- 
toline  plan  of  Rome,  it  stood  in  all  its  integrity  in  the 
time  of  Septimius  Seyerus.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ru« 
fus  and  Victor,  a  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  lY.  cen- 
torj  ;  and  the  latter  notices  specially  its  columns  of 
Phrygian  marble. 

In  the  year  386  Valentinian  II.  and  Tbeodosius  de-  . 
creed  the  reerection  of  S.  Paurs  on  the  Ostian  way  in 
a  splendid  manner,  as  we  know  from  the  Imperial  de- 
cree itself,  addressed  to  Sallustius,  praefect  of  Borne. 
Until  the  fatal  burning  of  1823,. the  church  had  been 
decorated  with  pillars  of  Phrygian  marble  and  capitals 
of  the  Augustan  era,  the  basilica  £milia,  moreover,  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Notitia;  and  from  these  circum- 
stauces  it  is  conjectured  not  without  good  reason  that, 
haTing  become  useless.,  it  was  demolished  by  order  of 
the  Emperors,  and  its  columns  and  other  materids  em- 
ployed,  A.  D*  386,  in  the  construction  of  S,  PauPs. 

(kk  the  Gapitoline  plan  the  basilic  is  seen  situate  The 
between  two  edifices  ,  one  to  the  right  consisting  of  ap  ^^*'?°^* 
oblong  square,  surrounded  with  walls  except  in  front,  pioram. 
and  adorned  internally  with  columns,  six  on  the  shor- 
ter, and  nine  on  the  longer,  sides,  with  two  columns  at 
the  extremity  forming  a  sort  of  tabernacle  for  a  statue. 
Externally  to  the  rear  appear  six  steps,  which  indicate 
that  the  basilic  was  there  reached  from  a  lower  level ; 

(a)  Tadt.  AnnsL  lib.  III.  e.  62.   (h)   Vil.  Galb.  c.  a6.   (c)   Hist 
Nat  lib  XXXfi.  c.  16.  (d)  8>1?.  tili.  I.  $.  I.  ▼•  So  tq. 
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and  on  the  northern  side  is  a  portico  with  part  of  ano- 
ther edifice  and  of  ail  area*  The  edifice  has  the  appea- 
rance of  a  hall}  the  steps  lead  up  from  the  fomm  of 
Caesar)  which,  as  we  shall  see,  stood  at  least  three  fiset 
lower  than  the  basilic ;  and  ,  placed  as  the  ball  b 
between  the  forum  of  Caesar  and  the  Yulcanal ,  that  is 
«t  the  south*eastem  estremitj  of  the  Foram,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Stationes.  Municipiorum  or  hall  men- 
tioned by  Victor,  in  which  deputies  sent  to  Bome  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  municipia  were  received  , 
preyioiisly  to  their  admission  to  the  Senate  (a). 
1*^f  Victor  and  the  Notitia  mention  an  Atrium  Idber^ 

Liberty       tatis^  which,  as  we  ha?e  seen,  Cicero  describes  as  adjoin- 
aod  Shrine  j,|g  ihe  basilic  of  JE.  Paulus.:  Rufus  and  Victor  speak 
ofKLinenra.  ^^  ^  D^UArum  MineriHie^  9aid  bj  the  Utter  to  be  m 
Jbroi  and  at  one  side  of  the  basilic,  between  it  and  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  Forum ,  we  find ,  on  the  plan  of 
Bome,  a  fragment  of  an  edifice  and  a  hemicjcle  in  this 
locality,  probably  the  Atrium  Idbertatis  and  the  2>e- 
lubrum  Minervae.  The  Anonymous  of  £ccard  mentions 
seyen  atria  built  by  Domitian;  and  it  is  hence  not  un- 
reasonably conjectured  that  amongst  them  was  the  Atrium 
of  Minerya,  to  whom  he  professed  so  much  devotion. 
Death  of  y/^  fi^y^  already  seen  that  jEmilius  Paulus  erected 

irgint»  j^.^  basilic  on  the  site  of  that  of  Fulyius  Nobilior;  and 
Livy  informs  us  that  the  basilio  of  Fulvius  stood  post 
argentarias  navas  (£),  that  is  behind  the  shops,  which 
bad  been  originally  butchers^  stalls,  but,  after  the  ope- 
ning of  the  forum  Boarium,  were  conyerted  into  shops 
for  money-changers,  and  called  argentariae  aot^oe, 
because  recently  built.  livy  mentions  that  they  had 
been  seyen  in  number,  but  that^  when  rebuilt  after  har* 

(«)  Victor,  and  Pliny,  lib.  XVI.  (^^  Lib.  IL.  c  Si. 
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iog  been  burnt,  A»  U.  C  i&2y  tbey  were  reduced  to 
fife  (a).  The  locality  of  the  shops  before  the  basilic/ in 
the  Foruni)  is  therefore  matter  of  historic  certainty,  and 
enables  os  to  fix  the  spot  on  which  the  death  of  Virgin 
nia  took  place.  Li?y  informs  us  that  her  unhappy  father, 
Yirginius,  seeing  no  possibility  of  saving  his  daughter 
from  the  infamous  violence  of  Appius  Claudius,  dis- 
sembled for  a  moment  his  just  indignation,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  interrogate  the  nurse  in  presence  of 
his  daughter,  a  request  which  was  granted;  and  that  he 
then  took  Virginia  and  the  nurse  aside,  near  the  statue 
of  Yenus  Cloacina,  before  the  shops,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  had  then  been  butchers^  stalls,  where  seising  a  knife 
from  one  of  the  stalls  he  plunged  it  into  the  unsuspec* 
ting  bosom  of  his  innocent  daughter,  exclaiming:  ^^This, 
my  dearest  child,  is  all  that  I  can  do  for  thee ,  to  pre- 
serve  thy  virtue  from  the  lustful  violence  of  a  tyrant! 
^Data  venia,  seducit  filiam  ac  nutricem  prope  Qoacinae 
ad  tabemas,  quibus  nunc  novis  est  nomen  ,  atque  ibi 
ab  lanio  cultro  arrepto  etc.^^  Appius  then  sat  in  judg* 
ment  on  the  Yulcaual,  which  was  the  point  of  the  Pa- 
latine that  projected  towards  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  afterwards  removed  to  make  room  for  Im- 
perial substructions;  and  the  shops  stood  in  the  Forum 
between  that  point  and  the  basilic  of  £milius  Paulus, 

livy ,  as  we  have  seen ,  informs  us  that  near  the  Statue  of 
shops  stood  the  statue  of  Yenus  CIdacina,  so  called,  Jf"^"? 
according  to  Pliny  (£),  from  the  word  cluere  to  purify,  the  Por-* 
because  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  having  laid  down  5|^°. 
their  arms,  purified  themselves  on  that  spot  from  the 
Uood  spilt  in  battle,  an  act  of  amity,  which,  according. 
to  Dionysiua ,  took  place  on  the  via  Sacra  (c),  and  ac- 


(4)  lib,  XXVL  c.  37.  (6/  Lib.  XV.  e.  29,  5.  56.  {c)  Lik  U.  e.  46, 
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cording  to  Plutarch ,  in  the  Comitiain  (a)y  localltiei 
which  accord  in  the  main  with  thatofLiTj,  who  places 
it  near  the  via  Sacra  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gomitinm 
towards  the  jEmilian  basilic.  The  Porcian  basilic,  boilt 
hj  Marcus  Porcins  Cato,  the  Censor,  A.  U.  C  568,  and 
the  first  erected  in  Bome,  stood  also  near  the  shops  {by 

Janns's*  ^^  ^^^^  °®^  ^^^  ^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^  Forum,  and 

puieal^aDd  hasten  to  notice  brieflj  the  most  interesting  monu- 
riban   •     m^nts,  which  once  occupied  its  area.  We  learn  fiom  tbe 
ancient  Scholiast  of  Horace  edited  bj  Cruqius  that  there 
existed  three  statues  of  Janus  in  the  forum,  one  at  its  en- 
trance, another  in  its  centre  with  his  temple,  and  a  third 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Forum  (c),  and  that  two  Janus's 
stood  before  the  basilic  of  Paulus  JEmilius,  which  had 
been  much  frequented  by  merchants  and  money-chan* 
gers  (d).  Festus  informs  us  that  a  puteal  erected  in 
the  Forum  by  Scribonius  Libo  had  been  called  Scri' 
bonianumi  we  also  know  from  Horace  that  it  was  called 
puteal  Ldbonis :  Liyy  mentions  that   Lucius  Scribo- 
nius Libo  had  been  created  praetor  with  Fulvius  A.  U. 
C  559,  and  that  both  administered  justice  in  Borne  (e); 
but  Porphyrion  is  more  minute  and  says  that  Libo  fixed 
bis  tribunal  at  the  puteal ;  and  hence  we  find  tbe  word 
puteal  used  indiscriminately  for  tribunal  by  Horace (/}} 
Ovid  (g)  and  Cicero  (&).  The  tribunal  stood  near  the 
Fabian  arcli,  according  to  Porphyion,  and  therefore  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  area  of  tbe  Forum. 
The  Cur«  The  centre  of  the  area  of  the  Forum  was  originally 

CartiaE^     «  marsh,  in  which  was  engulphed  Metius  Curtius,  cap* 

gulph;  and 
puteals* 

M  Tit.  Renal,  e.  19.  (h)  Lif .  lib.  XX  JIX.  e.  44.    {e)  CoiDOi<n^ 

Hnrat.  lib.II.  Sat.  S,T.  i8sqq.  (d)  Ibid.  episL  lib.  I.  ep.  I.  v- M  *^* 

(e)  Epiftt  lib.  I.  ep.  19.  v.  8  sq.  {fj  Sat  lib.  U.  SiL  6.  V-  5&  {g)  ^ 

mtd.  Aoior.  ▼.  56j  •  (Aj  Qnt  pro  Sextio  c.  8. 
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taio  of  the  Sabine  cayaliy,  in  the  battle  between  Bomu* 
las  and  Tatius,  whence  it  was  called  the  Gurtian  lake. 
Li?7  relates  the  fact  (a),  without  giving  os  the  etjmo- 
logj  of  the  name  ;  bnt  Yarro  does ,  and  adds  that  the 
lake  was  drained  bj  the  construction  of  the  cloacae  nn- 
der  the  Tarquins,  after  which,  he  sajs,  it  continued  to 
gife  iu  name  to  the  spot  (ft).  The  same  is  related  hj 
Dioojsins  (c)  and  Plutarch  (d).  In  the  same  place  a 
deep  gnlph  opened  in  393,  which  closed  after  Marcus 
Gortius  Toluntarilj  precipitated  himself  into  it  on  horse- 
hack  (e).  On  the  same  spot  fell  a  thunderbolt  A.U.C389, 
tad  it  was  therefbre  enclosed  to  form  a  puteal  (/),  hj 
vhich  the  ancients  understood  the  mouth  of  a  well  or 
aa  emptj  altar  of  the  same  form ,  erected  on  the  spot 
00  vhich  thunder  fell  in  order  that  it  maj  always  be 
opea  to  the  heavens  and  at  the  same  time  protected  from 
proEmation  by  being  trodden  on.  The  locality  however  , 

ttitt  retained  its  original  name,  in  the  IV.  century,  for 
we  find  it  called  the  lake  of  Curtius  by  Rufus  and  Vic- 
tor. The  stone  and  ra^r  of  Attus  Kayius  were  buried 
ia  another  puteal  in  the  forum  by  the  elder  Tarquin, 
under  whom  that  augur  out  the  stone  with  the  razor  (g). 

Before  tbe  puteal  stood  the  famous  bronze  eques-  Equeslrian 
Irian  statue  of  Domitian,  which  furnished  Statins  wiU>  statue  of 
tbe  subject  of  his  first  poem ,  in  which  he  administers     ^^^  '^"* 
^pious  draughts  of  adulation  to  that  monster,  a  tribute 
seldom  denied  to  exalted  station,  wealth  or  power.  The 
statue  stood  in  tbe  centre  betwe^athe  basilios  of  Caesar 
and  ffjnilina  Paulus,  and  was  so  lofty  that  it  outtopped, 

(a)  Lib.  L  e.  19.  {b)  De  Ling.  Ut  Hb.  IV.  $.  Ss.  (c)  Lib.  IL 
^'  42.  i4)  Vik  Rom.  c.  18.  {e)  Liv.  lib.  VII.  c.  6.Varrode  Ling.  Lau 
Iib.iV.c.59.  (/;  Ovid.  Fa9t.lib.  VI.  ▼.  403  sqq.  (g)  Cicero  dcDi- 
▼ioat.  lib.  I.  c.  17. 
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ffi  he  tells  lis,  die  edifices  of  the  Forum.  It  looked  Iq. 
wards  the  Palatine,  extended  its  right  hand  as  a  pacifi- 
cator, and  grasped  in  its  left  the  iinage  6{  Pallas,  who. 
held  her  aegis  over  the  head  of  the  ijrani  Yictor  and 
Bufus  record  its  existence  in  their  daj ,  equus  aeneus 
Domiiianii  but  the  I^itia  mentions  it  under  the  name 
of  eyuus  Consiantini^  having  probabl j  been  changed 
to  represent  Gonstantine  •  in  detestation  of  that  cruel 
persec^otor  of  |he  Ghcistians. 
The  The  oolonna  Maenia  stood  ntA  far  from  the  GomU 

Maenian      Ungi  |q  ^  ^^^  qj^  ^^  Forum,  and  was  so  called  from 

^  '  C^vn^  Maei^ius,  who^sabdued  the  Latins  A.  U.  G.  ^16^ 

and  erected  the  Rostra.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  the  most 
ancient  honoirarT  column  in  Borne,  but  adds  that  it  no 
longer  aistec^  ii^  his  di|j  (a).  At  its,  base  werfe  executed, 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  robber!^  and  pffending  slaves  (A). 
Column  ''^  ^-  forum  also  i9tood  the  honorary  column  erec- 

olDuilias;  cted  tq  Gaius  Duilius,  who.  obtained  the  first  naval 

ofHoratiis  *^*W*^.  over  the  Carthaginians  a/u.  G  493;  and  it 
^  '    '  existed  in  the  time  of  Plinj^  ^^quae  est  etiam  nunc  in 

foro  (c).^  The.  same  we  learn  from  Quintilian,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  trei^ti^e  on  Rhetoric,  observing  the 
early  use  of  the  letter  Dat  the  end  of  many  words,  cites 
as  an  example  the  b^fced  column  of  Duilius  in  the  Fo- 
rum  near  the  Rostra.  He  might  also  have  cited  the  in* 
scriptionon  the,  tqmb  ofScipioBarbatos.An  ancient  copy 
of  the.  pedestal  of  the  column  was  found  in  the  XVI 
century  in  the  Forum,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  chambers  of  the  consenra* 
tors  {d).  Dionysius  speaking  of  Horatius,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Curiatii,  aft^r  having  described  the  Tunllwn  So-^ 

(a)  Lib.  XXXIV.  e»  5.  $*ii.  (b)  Cicero  deDivinat  c  i5.  (e)  Plia 
lib.  XXXlV.  G.5.S.  II    (^;  Vol.  U.  p*  56i.8qq. 
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fvrium  or  monument  of  bis  punishment  £br  having  kil» 
led  his  sister  ^  adds:  ^^Anotb^r  tesrimonj  of  his  valour 
is  a  pillar  at  the  begiiiniqg  of  the  second  portico  of  the> 
Fonim,  on  wbich  were  the  spoils  oC  tb^  Ihtre^  Albans: 
the  araisi  have  been  consumed  bj  time;  but  the  pillar 
preserves  the  same  name,  and  is  called  the  Pila  fhra'^. 
tia^  (a).  Livy  relating  the  trial  of  Qoibtius  ^ays  ^a( 
his  aged  father,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  people^ 
and  induce  them  to  spare  the  life  of  hl^dnly  surviting. 
son^  pointed  to  the  spoils  of  the  Guriatii  suspended  from, 
the  pillar  9  which  Livy  sajs  was  still  called  in  bis  dny 
the  PUa  Moratia  (£),  proofs  that  the!  pillar  existed  m 
the  time  of  Augustus* 

Sucli  fure  (b«  principal  moituments  whtch  belon^  ^oi«* 
ged  to  the  Roman  Forum  proper!  j  sq  diUed,:anjd  alino^jt 
all  of  which  es^iste^  in  tbeVtC^i^lurj,  theFprpm  bav?^ 
ing  continuecl  to  be  the  principal  square  of  Romfidowti 
to  the  time  of  Theodoric.  fiefi]>re  noticeing  its  subten. 
qoent  vicissitudes  we  shall  premise  a  brief  de4ci:ipH<)]^ 
of  the  fo.ra  of  Caesar  and  Augustus^  wbicb  may  bftcouTi 
sideredl  as  enlargem^ts  of  the  Romaa  Fqiwdo  <•  ! .  *  I 

FORUM  OF  GAE;SARn  The  forum  oC  Qmm  t9^  ^i^^^"* 
of  inconsiderable  dioQieusions ,  having  beqi\  (ronfined  t^  ^  ' 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  J/^eim^  Ge^ilro;^ 
vowed  by  bim  in^n^ediately  before  be  6ntQrf>4  th?  battle 
field  of  Pharsalia  (c).  \%  boifcver  was  more  ricUliy  4!^P9r> 
nttMl  than  the  Roman  Farum.  {d)^  which,  ^ft«yr  4l|e  4edipa[n 
tion  of  the  forum  of  Caesar,  A.  U.  G.  7QS;,Jook.  ^l|e 
name  of  the  Great  Forujfn  (e).  Qn  occasion  f^  tbeidedi*^ 
cation  of  the  temple  and  Forum  ,  Caesar  gave  magnifi- 
cent games,  hunts  by  gladiators,  races  etc.,  with  which 


t  . 


(a)  lib.  111.  c,  SI.    (6)    Ub.I.  c.  to.    (0)   AppilD.  Givil^aaf, 
(•  10^.  (di  Uiooyi.  lib.  XLIII.  c.  aa.  [e)  Ibid. 
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heconduded  his  triumphs  9  on  the  last  daj  of  which, 
nfker  the  triumphal  supper,  he  entered  bis  fomm  crown- 
ed  with  all  sorts  offlowers,  and  was  accompanied  thence 
to  his  house  by  the  people  with  lighted  torches  borne 
bj  numerous  elephants  (a).  Suetonius  informs  us  that 
the  area  alone  cost  him  upwards  of  a  million  of  great 
sesterces,  equal  to  52,000/;  and  adds  that  Gaesar,^sealed 
opposite  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetriz  ,  received  all 
the  Senators  (i).  In  the  centre  of  the  area  opposite  the 
temple  stood  th9  equestrian  statue  of  the  Dictator,  of 
gilt  bronve,  the  horse  of  which  was  the  work  of  Ljsip- 
pus  end  previouslj  bore  Alexander  the  Great  (c).  Plinj 
informs  us  that  the  statue  of  Venus,  erected  in  thetem* 
pie,  was  the  work  of  Arcesilaus,  an  artist  who  enjojed 
die  frieqclship  of  LucuUus.  (t  was  of  terra  cotta  9  and 
was  decorated  bjGaesarwith  a  cuirass  ofBritishpearls(^. 
Within  the  cells  he  a)sci  deposited  six  oases  of  gems; 
fmd  opposite  the  statue  he  suspended  two  paintiDgs  of 
Ajax  and  Medfa,  bj  Timomacbus,  a  contemporary  p<io- 
fer,  fcur  which  he  paid  eighty  talents,  equal  to  16,000'  (e)* 
9e  also  Instituted,  on  the  occasion,  a  college  of  priests 
pnd  annual  gauges  (/).  Being  mentioned  by  all  the  Be- 
0ionaries  the  forum  must  faaye  continued  to  exist  until 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  (g). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the  fsniin 
of  Caesar  consisted  of  a  square  i^rea  si)^rrounded  bj  po^ 
ticos,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  equestrian  statue 
0(  Caesar,  and  at  the  extremity  of  which  rose  the  tem- 
ple e(  Venus  G^trix.  The  forum  was  situate  ia  the 

(<l)  yi^  Caca^r.  c.  26.  (4)  Vit  Caea«r.  c  78.  (c)  SuUos  SjIt* 
19».  I.  $.  I.  Id)  Plin.  lib. XXXV.  c.  la.  $•  45.  (e)  Lib.  IX.  c.  55.  J-S?. 
Ifi  Plin.  Ub.  VII.  c.  8  Ub.  XXXV,  c  5.  $.  9.  el  c.  1 1,  {.  40.  ^)  F^^ 
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^hth  region^  as  #e  know  ftoni  the  Begionarielt,  mhich 
corr^pbnds  with  the  eastern  extremi  ij  of  the  Roman  Fd- 
mm,  and  not  with  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina ,  which  is  in  the  fourth.  One  side  of  it  we  can  fix 
with  certainty  as  running  from  them  Sacra  to  the  arch 
of  &  Sererus,  for  adjoining  the  column  of  Phocas  w^ 
see  the  tlraTetiins  of  its  flagged  area  and  again  near  the 
arch  we  observe  steps  leading  down,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
the  flagged  area  of  the  fiorum.  This  its  northern  side 
measures  450  fe^t,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the  area; 
Its  western  side  was  bounded  by  thfe  tis  Sacra ,  which 
alone  separated  it  from  the  Bomaii  Poruih;  add  the  pro- 
portions  of  VitruTius,  who  was  architect  to  Gaesar,  re- 
quire that  it  should  hate  extendi  along  the  yia  Sacra 
to  a  length  of  225  feet  Haying  thus  determined  its 
length  and  breadth  by  determining  its  northern  extre«» 
mity  and  western  side,  we  have  also  determined  the  two 
remaining  sides.  That  the  forum  of  Caesar  adjoined 
the  Roman   Forum  and  the  Stationes  Municipiorum 
already  mentioned  is  further  confirmed  by  Pliny^  who 
says  that  the  lotus  planted  by  Bomiilus  in  the  Yulcanal^ 
or  northern  point  of  the  Palstine,  shot  its  roots  across  the 
Staticmes  Municipiorum  into  the  forum  of  CaesaR^enifil 
altera  lotos  in  P^ulcanali  . .  •  Radices  ejus  in  forum 
usque  Caesaris  per  StfUiones  Municipiorum  penc'^ 
irons  (a);  and  Victor  also  places  it  near  the  Stationes. 
We  hate  already  seen  that  the  Stattones  stood  at  th^ 
south-eastern  atigle  of  the  Boman  Forum,  to  the  north 
of  the  basilic  of  JEmilius  Paulus ,  distant  exactly  225 
feet  from  the  arch  of  SeTerus,  in  the  direction  of  S.  Ma- 
ria Liberatrice;  and  thbs  an  imaginary  line  drawn  front 
the  (onr  points  just  mentioned  will  describe  the  Hmitil 
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b(  ibe  foVum  of  Caesar.  Its  area  thus  contained  oiily 
-33^750  square  feef^  whefeas  that  of  Che  Roman  forum 
tneasui^ed  201,600  Scfuar^  feet,  irhende  the  propriety  of 
dtsignaling  the  latter ,  in  contradistidctioii ,  the  Great 
Forum  (a).  Appian  sajs  that  the  area  to  which  Caesar 
gfl?e  the  lody  title  of  forum  was  to  be  used  as  ajbrum^ 
as  Ihe  Persians  gave  tbat  name  to  the  localitj  in  which 
thej  sought  or  studied  justice  (6)  The  pillar  of  Phocas 
and  pedestals  stand  at  the  north-western  extremitj  of 
the  forum  of  Caesar;  and  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tia 
Sacra  are  seen  ih^  steps  leading  up  to  the  Roman  Forum. 
FOAUH  OF  AUGUSTUS.  Suetonius  and  Dion  in* 
ijf  forni  us  that  the  forum  of  Augustus  was  erected  hj  him 

Angastasa  io  meet  the  wants  of  the  increased  population ,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  he  could  ha?e  wished ,  not  ventu- 
ring to  deprive  the  proprietors  of  their  adjoining  houses: 
noh  ausus  extorquere  possessoribus  proximas  do" 
nrns  (c).  It  however  was  larger  and  more  splendid  than 
the  forum  6(  C!aesar  (d)^  to  which  it  was  contiguous  (e). 
The  above  mentioned  historians  add  that  it  contained 
two  lateral  porticos,  in  which  Augustus  placed  in  trinra- 
phal  attira  the  statues  of  all  the  eminent  Romans  who 
had  extended  the  empire  ,  and  a  temple  of  Mars  the 
Avengei^ ,  erected  in  fulfiiment  of  a  vow  made  bj  him 
in  the  civil  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the 
Senate  should  meet  on  occasion  Of  warlike  deliberations, 
and  of  triumphs  to  be  granted  or  witbeld }  from  which 
military  commanders  should  take  their  departure  for  the 
provinces ;  in  which  conquerors  should  deposit  their 
trophies ;  and  tho^e  who  triumphed  should  dedicate  to 
IHars  their  crown  and  sceptre  after  having  been  bdme 

(a)  Lib.XVL  c.  ult  {b)  CtVil.  Wars  c .  loa.  (c}  Soetoa.  Vit  An- 
gtist.  c. 99.  Dion,  Fr^groeoU  pobltshed  by  Morelli  in  1797*  (d)OviJ. 
Fast  lib.  V.  V.  567  sq    (r)  Orid.Tnsl.  lib.  IIL  eleg.  1.  f.  27  sq. 
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in  the  triumphal  pomp;  which,  in  fine ,  should  be  cpn- 
signed  to  the  ctre  oi  the  Senate,  as  were  the  temples  of 
Apollo  and  Jupiter  Capitoltnns  (a);  Dion  also  informs 
us  that,  on  occasion  of  its  consecration ,  the  ceremonies 
of  which  wore  performed  hy  Gains  aodLucins,  nephews 
of  Augustus  9  there  were  killed  in  the  circus  260  lions  ; 
that  gladialorial  shows,  a  nadmachia  and  a  crocodile 
hunt  were  given  in  the  Circus  Flamimiis ;  and  that  33 
crocodiles  were  killed  on  the  bccasioii  The  fonim  was 
decorated  with  a  tariely  of  statues  and  paid  tiugs,  amongst 
the  former  of  whicU  were  those  of  iEneas  and  Bomulos^ 
an  ivory  statue  of  Apollo,  and  the  statues  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Julian  family ;  and  amongst  the  latter  were  four 
paintings  by  Apelles  of  Castor ,  Pollux ,  a  Victory  and 
Alesa  iider ,  the  last  cbnVJeirted  by  Qaudius  into  a  like-^ 
hess  of  Augustus  (by 

With  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  foriun  ,  we 
have  already  seen  that  it  stood  near  Aat  of  Caesar :  all 
the  ancient  writers ,  Martial  (c) ,  Statins  {d)  etc* ,  men^ 
tion  the  three  forums ,  the  Roman  ^  that  of  Caissar  and 
that  of  Augustus,  as  forming  a  triple  forum ;  and  accor- 
dingly we  ha?e  already  seen  that  two  steps  near  the  arch 
of  &  Severus  led  down  from  the  foriim  of  Caesar  to  that 
of  Augustus  ^  and  six  at  the  opposite  side  led  down  to 
it  Ccom  the  basilic  of  PaulusJEmilius,as  is  seen  on  the 
Gapitoline  plan.  Between  the  point  at  the  arch  of  Seve^ 
ms  and  the  forum  of  Rerva,  which  wo  shall  find  to  have 
extended  from  the  asco  di  Pantano  to  the  via  Cremona 
and  via  della  Sellara  Yecchia  ^  the  forum  of  Augustus 

*  *  •  ■  *  • 

could  not  have  extended  to  the  east  beyond  these  streets^ 
which  is  a  distance  of  300  feet,  the  length  of  the  longer 

(m)  Soetoa.  Vit.  Aggie. 29.  Dion, FngmenU etc  {b)  Plin.  lib.XXXV. 
c.  ii  10/  Ovid.  FaiL  lib.  V.  v.  565;   (c)  Ub.  VIIL  eput  44.  (4)  ^ll: 
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sides  of  the  forum  of  Augustus;  and  takiag  for  its  shorter 
side  100  feet,  the  Yitruvlau  proportion,  which  maj  well 
be  supposed  to  have  been  observed  in  a  foram  erected 
in  Rome  in  his  daj,  the  result  will  be  that  the  fbram  of 
Augustus,  was  circumscribed  from  east  to  west  hj  the 
Tia  Cremona  and  the  arch  of  Se?erus ,  and  from  north 
to  south  bj  the  vicolo  del  Ghettarello  and  the  central 
na?e  of  S.  Adriano.  With  regard'  to  the  temple  of  Mars 
the  Avenger,  which  is  represented  round  and  of  the 
Oirinthian  order  on  all  ancient  medals ,  its  site  is  pro- 
bably occupied  bj  the  church  of  S.  Martina,  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  this  area  towards  the  west ,  but  not  in 
its  centre  absolutely.  This  conjecture  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  curvilinear  form  of  the  centre  of  the 
church ,  and  by  two  inscriptions  found  there  ,  one  of 
which  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  ancient  church : 

MAaTTBII   GBSTARS    TIROO   MABTIBrA    COBOffAM 
BIBCTO  HING  KABltS  BVMIBB  TBHFLA  TBBBT  (a). 

The  Other  inscription ,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Hazioc- 
chi  (b)  and  in  Gruter ,  who  says  that  it  stood  in  hemi' 
eyclo  templi  S.  Mariinae  (c) ,  was  curvilinear  and  di- 
vided into  three  lines  thus : 

(1)  SILVIS  •  DOKimS  *  BOSTBIS  •  HOBOBIO  •  BT  •  TBBO- 
DOSIO  •  VICTOBIOSISSIMIS  .  PBIBCIFIBVS  (2)  SBCBBTlBIVn  • 
AMPLiSSIMI  •  SBBATVS  •  QVOD .  VIB  •  IbLtSTBIS  •  fLavIAHVS  . 
IBSTITVBBAT  •  BT  •  FAtALlS  •  IGRIS  •  ABSVMPSIT  (3)  pLa- 
TIVS  •  ARBIVS  •  BVGHABIVS  •  BPIFANIVS  •  VC  •  PBAbF  •  VBB. 
TlGB  •  SAGBA.IVD  •  BBFABAVIT  ,  BT  •  AD  •  FBISTIRAM  •  FA- 
CIBM  •  BBDVXIT* 

The  circular  form  of  the  inscription  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  it  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Bars  ;  and 
its  import,  as  is  seen,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  We 

(«)  Ptnciroli,  Tesori  Naacotti  dell' Alma  cittii  di  Roma,  pnbbblied 
in  i6oo,  p.  427,    (6)  Bpigrammata  Ant.  Urbis  p.  8.    (e)  p.  1709  d.  5> 
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bive  already  Mid  that  th«  temple  liad  been  destined  bjr 

Augoslas  as  an  occasional  place  of  assemblj  ;  and  it  is 

highlj  probable  that  after  the  prohibition  of  the  Pagan 

worship  by  Gratian ,  Valentinian  II.  and  Tbeodosins  I. 

about  the  close  of  the  lY.  century ,  a  prohibition  put 

into  complete  execution  by  Honorius  in  the  beginning 

of  the  y.  century,  the  temple  was  stripped  of  eyery  thing 

appertaining  to  it  as  a  place  of  Pagan  worship,  but  con- 

tiaued  as  before  to  serve  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 

Senate  on  particular  occasions,  and  was  designated,  un« 

der  these  circumstances,  Seereiorium  Senatus.  This 

coQjectore  is  stiengtbened  by  the  mention  of  the  name. 

of  Flayian  ,  who  was  praefect  of  Bome  A.  D.  399 ,  the 

year  in  which  the  Pagan  worship  was  definitiTely  abo-> 

lished  in  Rome  ,  and  the  temple  converted  by  him  into 

tbe  Secreiarium  Senatus.  Hie  inscription  also  says  that 

the  edifice  bad  been  burnt  and  repaired  by  Fla?ius  An- 

Bios  Eucarius  Epifanius ,  praefect  of  Rome ,  according 

to  Gorsini,  A.  D«  612  (a)*and  the  fiire  to  which  it  alludes 

was  probably  the  burning  under  Alaric ,  who ,  as  we 

know  fiom  Procopius  and  Orosius,  fired  the  city  in  se* 

Tenl  places.  The  jrords  ignis  fataUs  of  the  inscription 

pfe  to  the  edifice ,  in  the  middle  ages ,  the  name  of 

Templum  Fatale^  as  we  ieani  from  the  Ordo  Romaaus 

of  the  year  1 4^3 ,  published  by  Malulloa  (A),  and  also 

&oni  Martinus  Floras.  Bear  the  junction  of  the  vJa  di 

Marforio  and  the  vicolo  del  Ghettarello  are  remains  of 

vches  in  the  adjoining  houses,  which  are  excluded  firom 

tbe  limits  of  tbe  fora  m.  To  the  house  opposite  tbe  steps 

that  lead  up  to  the  c  hurch  of  &  Giuseppe  de**  Falignami 

it  alfized  the  following  inscription,  recording  that  on  that 

spot  was  (bund,  in  the  XYL  century  ,  the  statue  of  Mar- 

(«)  Series  PrKf.  Urk  p.  5s6.    (^)  Mnseinn  Italic.  T.  II.  p.  i  le. 
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fiario ,  new  in  the  Capitol ,  so  called  ficbm  the  forum  of 
Mais  j  that  is  of  Augustus,  in  which  it  was  discovered: 
BIG  AUQYANOO  I»SIG!IE 
gtABMOREV  SIMVLAGRY  FVIT 
(JVOD  VYLGVS  OB  HARTIS  FOBV 

MARFODIYM 
NYHCYPAYIT 
IN  CAPitdLiv  VBI  HTC  EST 
tRASLATV 
In  the  middle  ages  xhi  via  di  Harforio  was  called  divas 
Argentaritts  (a) ;  and  near  it  stood  the  Areas  Argot" 
tariorum  {b).  In  Victor  and  the  Notitia  we  find  a  Ba^ 
sUica  Argentaria  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  YUI. 
region  j  and  the  iairches  alread  j  dotieed  \  being  situate 
in  the  same  lodalitj  ^  probabl  j  belonged  to  the  shops 
attached  to  the  basilica.  That  the  fordm  of  Angnstos  exi- 
sted in  i\i  integrity  at  least  in  the  Y.  oentor  j  is  clear 
from  the  £u:t  of  its  being  mentioned  bj  Rnfos  ^  Victor 
and  the  Notitia. 

Having  described  the  three  fomms^  called  bj  Mar- 
tial ^<  Triplex  Forum  '^  (c)  and  bj  Statins  ^  TriDom 
Forum,  ^^  {d)  we  hasten  brieflj  to  notice  their  commoo 
Vicissitudes.  We  know  from  the  Valesian  Anohymoos  that 
Theoderic ,  on  his  return  tb  Borne  after  the  exttactioa 
of  tb^  sehisni  originating  in  the  election  of  Pope  Sjm- 
machiis,  went  to  the  Senatd-house,  and  on  that  part  of 
theBoman  Foriim  called  a<l  Palmont  addressed  the  Bo- 
man  People,  declariiig  that  he  would  maintain  all  that  bis 
predecessors  bad  promisee!;  and  this  his  declaration  vrai 
engraved  on  a  brdnase  tablet ,  which  was  exposed  to  th^ 
public  view,  probably  hear  the  Rostra.  We  subsequently 

(a)  Buii  of  Anacletoi  11.  and  the  Ordo  Romanos.  {h)  Ball  said  to 
be  oiUhtk  III.  but  which  is  probably  of  John  XIII.  in  fiifour  of  the 
fed.  Apbstbii.  (c)  Lib.  ill.  tp.  58.    (dj  LUi  IV.  Sjlr.  $.  9>  ▼•  <4-  ^' 
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find  that  Procopius  gives  the  name  of  Tria  Fata  to  the 
tiasterd  part  of  the  Ftfiruiii  of  Ga^ftslir  and  of  the  Roman 
Forum ,  for  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  which,  as 
we  shall  see ,  stood  behind  the  church  of  S*  Adrian ,  he 
sajs  that  it  was  situate  a  little  bejond  the  Tria  Fata , 
the  name  given  hj  the  JftbiiiikilS  to  the  Fates.  We  know 
from  Pliny  that  statues  were  erected  to  the  three  Sibjls 
near  the  Rostra,  one  bj  Sextus  PacuTius  Taurus,  JEdiie 
of  the  people ,  and  the  other  two  bj  Marcus  Valerius 
Mes8ala(a);andthej  might  have  been  transf(gred  thither 
and  have  been  called  bj  the  people  the  three  F'ates^  a  name 
given  for  centuries  to  that  locality.  The  pillar  of  Phocas, 
erected  A.  D.  608,  and  the  chm6h  of  &  Adrian,  built  in 
the  YII.  century,  stand  on  the  ancient  level^  a  picoof  that 
ap  to  that  century  it  was  linincumbered  with  ruins.  Adas- 
tasios  Biblioibeearius ,  in  his  Life  of  Stephen  II.,  elec- 
ted Fdpd  in  >^68 ,  shows  that  the  Roman  Forum  conti- 
nued then  tm  be  used  for  assemblies  of  the  people  j  and 
the  same  w^  learn  from  Muratori  down  to  the  X.  cen*« 
tary  (by  Th«  total  ruin  of  the  Forums ,  therefore ,  can- 
not be  anterioiir  to  the  XI  century,  when  Robert  Guis- 
eard  converted  the  greater  piirt  of  the  city  into  a  heap 
of  ruins,  particularly  the  tract  between  the  Lateran  gate, 
by  which  be  entered^  and  the  Gsipitol  (<^).  In  truth  an- 
cient Rome  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared^  and  mo- 
dem Rome  to  have  begun ,  in  the  yeslr  lOSii  ^  the  year 
of  his  calamitous  entry.  After  that  time  was  constructed 
the  road  that  runs  through  the  arch  of  Severus,  the  po- 
lygons of  which  were  laid  on  ancient  ruins.  In  the  XVI. 
century  the  forum  was  converted  into  a  icattlemairket , 
and  thence  called  the  Gimpo  Yaccino ;  and  the  granite 
basin ,  now  on  the  Qiiirinal ,  which  was  found  in  the 

(c)  Lib.  XXXI7.  c.  6.  {b)  Reram  ItaL  Script  T.  II.  p.  844.  (c)  Ma- 
rabri  Kemm  lul.  Script  T^VII. 
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sam^  locality  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  statiie  dt 
Marforio ,  had  been  placed  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
.Liberatriceto  water  the  cattle,  where  it  remained  uq- 
tfl  i8<  7  9  when  the  market  was  transferred  elsewhere. 
Rceapitu-  .         We  hate  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  site«  describe 
refle^ion^  the  monuanents  add  trace  the  history  of  the  ••  Triple 
Forum  '"^  and  in  recalling  its  topography  and  its  works 
of  magnificence  and  fame ,  but  too  often  the  sport  of 
clashing  conjecture,  we  have  sought  to  avoid  all  vague 
generalities,  which  instead  of  satisfying  disappoint  cu- 
riosity, and  have  confined  our  researches  to  hislorj  and 
fact.  We  have  seen  from  authentic  records  that  in  the 
ages  of  Bonian  greatness  the  Roman  Forum  presented  a 
scene  of  unparalleled  splendour  and  unrivaled  magoifi-' 
cence;  and  of  its  architectural  beauty  we  have  still  a  no* 
ble  specimen  in  the  three  remaining  columns  of  its  Gre^ 
costasis  ,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  just  proportions  of 
which  strike  every  beholder.  Its  spacious  area,  stretching 
along  the  valley  ,  was  overspread  with  public  mona- 
menis  of  the  valour,  the  victories,  the  patriotism  and  the 
piety  of  generations,  with  the  comitia,  the  rostra,  the 
curia,  the  basilics,  the  statues  and  memorials  of  distin- 
guished Romans ,  and  some  of  the  most  aacred  temples 
of  Religion :  public  buildings  of  the  most  superi)  de- 
scription with  their  lengthening  porticos  enclosed  it  od 
eveiy  side,  Janus^s,  triumphal  arches,  basilics  and  tem- 
ples ;  and  the  back->ground  of  the  picture  was  formed 
by  the  Palatine  with  the  imperial  residence  rising  in  re^ 
gal  grandeur  an  its  summit ,  aiid  on  the  other  side  by 
the  Capitol  with  its  ascending  ranges  of  portidos^its  ci- 
tadel of  imposing  strength  towering  on  its  western ,  and 
its  temple  of  imrivaled  splendour  glittering  on  its  eastern^ 
summit*  The  forum  thus  presented  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  varied  exhibitions  of  architectural  beauty  and 
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grandeur,  which  human  eje  ever  beheld  or  human  ima- 
gination ever  conceived. 

Its  architectural  magnificence,  however,  was  surpas- 
sed bj  its  commercial ,  political  and  legislative  inipor- 
tance:  for  centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  all  that  was  im- 
portant and  illustrious  in  human  affairs,  the  great  heart, 
which  poured  life  and  vigour  and  activity  into  the  gi- 
gantic frame  of  empire  even  to  its  remotest  extremities, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Western  Ocean,  from  the 
Rile  to  the  Thames.  The  only  forum  of  Republican 
Borne,  it  was  the  school  in  which  Borne  passed  from  in** 
fancj  to  maturitj  ,  the  centre  of  the  government  of 
the  Republic.  In  it  were  held  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  people  :  in  it  stood  the  tribune  from  which  the 
orators  harangued  them  j  the  Senate-house  the  centre  of 
legislationj  and  the  public  tribunals  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  witnessed  the  struggles  between  con- 
tending parties  at  elections,  the  enactment  of  contested 
laws,  the  rivalries  of  haughtj  consuls  and  of  still  haugh- 
tier tribunea  9  the  struggles  for  ascendancj  between  the 
people  and  the  patricians ;  and  it  was  not  unfrequentl j 
the  theatre  of  popular  commotion,  tumult  and  blood, 
the  focus  6f  the  factions ,  the  politics ,  the  virtues ,  the 
Wees  and  the  revolutions  of  ancient  Rome.  Here  Scipio, 
when  unjustlj  accused  bj  the  ungrateful  oountrj  he  had 
saved,  turned  towards  the  Gipitol,  and  called  upon  his 
fellow  citizens  to  follow  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  ,  there  to  return  thanks  to  the  immortal 
gods,  under  whose  auspices  he  had ,  on  the  anniversary 
Qf  that  verj  daj ,  con<|uered  Annibal  and  saved  Rome, 
when  the  people  followed  him  with  enthusiastic  plau- 
dits, and  his  accusers  were  left  alone  (a).  Here  Maulius, 

(<4  Uv.  Dec.  17.  lib.  XXXVIII.  e.  ^i. 
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fis  long  as  he  ceuld  fix  tbe^aUention  of  the  people  oq 
the  Capitol ,  which  he  ha4  saved  ^suspended  bis  fatal 
sentence  (a^  Here  Caius.  JGnicchus  enlisted  the  empa- 
thies! of  his  audienae  by  asking  if  he  cauld  hope  to  fiad 
an  asjlum  in  that  saqctij^arj  pa  the  Capitol,  whose  pave- 
ment still  streamed  with  his  brother ''s  blood  (b).  Bere 
too  CicerQ  thoiidered ,  scathing  with  the  lightning  of 
his  eloquent  invective  the  infamons  Anthonj ,  and  ier- 
rifjing  from  his  daring  design  the  patricide  Catiline, 
while  he  rekindled  in  the  bosofns  of  his  conntrymea 
the  languishing  spark  of  patriotism^  and  saved  (torn  raia 
lb®  republic  and  the  citj ; 

• « ,  •  ^  in' joa  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenoed  factions  sleep , 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes-bums  with  Ci^ro  ^\ 
!As  we  stand  on  the  spo4  his. feet  had  trodden^tfae  image 
of  that  great  man  seems  to  meet  our  vision ;  and  his 
spirit  seems  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  patriotic  exertions 
and  persuasive  eloquence ,  the  scene  too  of  the  impo* 
tent  veogeai^ce  of  Anthonj ,  who ,  not  satisfied  with  his 
jilhumi^  murder ,  caused  the  head  and  hand  of  tbe 
prince  oC  RQipa^  orators  tQ  be  here  suspended ,  wbert 
be  had  receiv^  the  n^bqught  ^qd  unprostitafed  title  of 
Paier  Patriae  as  the  deliverer  of  his  countrj.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  stirring  r^cotllectipns  ^  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  as  we  linger  on  the  soil  of  the  Roman  Fornni) 
once  sacred  to  libertj  and  patriotism ,  consecrated  bj 
the  men^orj  p.f  ^he  mightj  spirits  who  have  passed  awaj? 
whose  feet  had  trodden  this  same  soil ,  whose  ejes  had 
been  fixed  on  these  sanie  objects,  and  whose  names  bring 
us  back  to  the  dajs  of  its  pride  and  its  glor  j* 


(a)  Liv.  lib,  VL  c.  ao«    (&)  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  III.  e.  56^ 
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The  dajs  of  its  pride  and  its  glory  have  gone  bj 
for  ever ;  and  the  traveller ,  as  he  walks  over  the  grave 
of  fallen  grandeur  an4  mfignv^cence  and  p^wer^  asks  if 
this  loneljr  and  silent  spot  conld  liavei  been  once  the  cen* 
tie  of  all  that  was  gresit  and  gr^nd  in  th^  triidsactions  of 
the  aocieot  world.  The  inouldering  waifs,  the  fallen  co» 
lamns  ,  the  ruined  temples  and  the  shattered  porticos 
'  around  us  proclaim  the  contrast  of  past  greatness  with 
present  desolation :  to  the  proud  fabrics,  meant  to  im- 
mortalise their  founders,  to  ibfi  tropbie^  of  Roman  fame 
and  the  monumeitts  of  Bqman  power ,  which  were  the 
glorj  of  the  dead  and  the  delight  of  the  living ,  have 
succeeded  mean  and  uniightlj  modern  edifices ,  whicli 
obtrude  themselves  upon  the  eje  as  if  to  illustrate  bj 
contrast  the  grandeur  of  aneient  times ;  and  the  Roinao 
forum  once  so.  illustrious  and  magnificent  has  well  nigh 
reverted  to  the  state  of  aboriginal  solitude  and  silence, 
in  which  it  was  fouc^d  bj  the  shepherd  king,  for  now  as 
in  the  dajs  of  £vander  it  is  a  pasture  fold ,  in  which 
the  kine  ruminate  and  the  oxen  low : 

.  •  •  ^  passimque  armei|ta  videbant 
Bomanoque  foro  |autis  mugire  carinis  (a)  \ 
The  moral  is  too  obvious  so  detain  us  loQg.  If  the 
Forum  and  its  glories  are  laid  in  everlasting  ruin,  the 
destrojer  of  both  maj  be  traced  to  the  vices  which  suc- 
ceeded to  ancient  virtue  and  freedom ,  to  the  long  suc- 
cession of  imperial  tjrants ,  whostt  steps  trod  on  the 
rights  and  liberties,  of  their  countrj ,  whi^ethej  ^ie#- 
lelves  reveled  with  savage  aviditj  in  human  blood  ,  and 
wallowed  with  brutal  appetite  in  the  foulest  depths  of 
Unimagined  and  nameless  turpitude ,  under  whose  un- 
mitigated despotism,  unparalleled  crueltj,  and  unexam  - 


(a)  JEo€id.  VIU.  v.  36i. 
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pled  and  unpunished  crimes,  Tirtoeand  liberty  vanished 
for  ever ,  bequeaUiing  to  future  ages  the  dear-bought 
lesson  that  the  stability  of  empire  is  not  based  on  mere 
possession  of  power  or  extent  of  dominion ,  but  on  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  cnose- 
quent  spread  of  industry,  knowledge,  cinlisation,  free- 
dom and  religion. 

THE  FORUtt  TRAN6IT0RIUM  OR  FORDH  OF 
NERYA.  Tbis  fourth  (brum  was  begun  by  Domitian  (a), 
A.  D;  9d  (6);  and  was  called  the /brum  Paltadium  from 
its  temple  of  Pallas,  the^rum  Nervae  beeause  comple- 
ted by  that  emperor,  and  the  forum  Transitorum  (c) 
and  Pefvium  (i/),  because  affording  a  passage  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  city.  Both  the  foram 
and  its  temple  of  Minerva  founded  by  Domitian  in  ho- 
nour of  his  favourite  goddess,  ^H{uam,^says  Suetonios, 
^^uperstidose  colebaf^  (e),  were  completed  and  ^ase- 
crated  by  Rerya  (J).  The  area  of  the  fbrum,  as  appears 
firom  the  plan  of  Palladio,  was  350  feet  long  by  175  feet 
wide ,  and  comprised  the  space  between  the  via  della 
Salara  Yecchia,  la  via  del  Sole,  la  via  di  Tor  de'Cooti 
and  the  via  Bonella.  In  its  area  capital  punishment  was 
inflicted,  as  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs, 
which  are  in  this  particular  cofirmed  by  the  terrible 
example  of  severity  given  by  Alexander  SeTcrus.  That 
emperor  bad  learnt  that  Yetronius  Turinus  gave  oat 
that'  be  was  a  weak  man , .  whom  he  could  lead  as  he 
pleased,  in  order  thus  to  induce  persons  to  purchase 
bis  supposed  influence.  When  accused  he  confessed  the 


(n)  Martiftl.  lib.  I,  f p.  5.  {b)  Anrel.  Vicl,  lib.  Xfl.  de  Caewc 
lamprid.  Vit.  A.  Sever,  c.  a8.  (c)  Lamprid.  Yit.  Alex.  Serer.  c.  3& 
Chrohol.Eccard.  {d^  Buaeb.  Cbroo.  AnreLYictor.  (e)  Vit  Domitci^ 
(/)  Aurelittt  Viclor  iih.  XII.  de  Gaeatr. 
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crime,  acknowledged  the  suoi  reoeiTed  and  promise 
made,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  Sefems  ordered 
him  to  be  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  forum  Transitorium, 
and$affocaled  with  smoak,  whilst  the  piiUic  Crier  Toct- 
ferated:  ^^Fumo  pnnitur,  qnt  Tendidit  fumum^^  (a). 

The  forum  contained  three  temples,  one  of  Hinerra,  The 
one  of  Nerra  and  the  famous  temple  of  Janus.  The  tern-  temple  of 
pie  of  Hinerva  existed  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserra- 
tioD  in  the  XYIL  century,  when  it  was  demolished  by 
Paul  Y.  The  ancient  inscription  on  its  frieie  is  thus 
gifea  hj  Palladio,  who  saw  it  in  its  place  in  1612: 

lUR  NERYA.  GAES.  AYG.  POUTIF.  MAX. 

TRIE  .  POT  .  II  .  IMP  .  1 1  .  P  EO  G  O  S 
This  inscription  confirms  the  authority  of  Aurelins  Yio^* 
tor,  who  sajs,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted bj  Nerva.  But  although  the  edifice  has  disap- 
peared, part  of  its  enclosure  still  remains  in  thetia  della 
Grace  Eianca  ,  n.  12  and  13,  called  by  the  people  Le 
Colormaceiej  and  presents  in  the  attic  a  figure  of  Mi- 
nena  in  has  relief,  and  on  the  frieze  the  goddess  pre- 
lidiog  over  various  arts.  The  enclosure ,  of  which  this 
formed  a  part^  was  oblong,  ran  from  east  to  west,  and 
vas  adorned  intemallj  on  either  side  with  sixteen  flu- 
ted columns  of  white  marble  of  the  Gorinthian  order , 
of  which  the  two  extreme  ones  remain  near  the  eastern 
aogle.  Thej  are  diree  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 
thirtj-two  feet  in  height;  and  serre  to  indicate  the  dis« 
•position  of  the  others  and  the  extension,  of  the  area , 
which,  as  is  still  seen,  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  construc- 
ted of  quadrilateral  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  covered  with 
marble.  The  columns,  as  we  see,  were  intended  for  mere 
ornament,  and  remind  us  of  the  complaint  of  Seneca, 

(a)  Lamprid,  Vit.  A.  Sever,  e.  35  cq* 

Vol.  IV.  26 
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when  spetkiog  of  the  superfluous  decorilion  of  the  baAc 
^^Qaantum  statoarum^  quantum  columoarum  est  nihil 
sustinentimD)  aad  in  ornamentuiH  poaitamm  impensae 
caussap  Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  Uexander  Setenis, 
relates  that  he  erected  in  this  forum  colossal  stataes  to 
the  emperors  who  had  been  deified^  and  placed  them  on 
bronae  pedestals  in  imitation  of  what  Augustus  did  in 
bia  forum  (a):  the  emperors  deified,  up  to  his  time,  were 
fourteen,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Vespa- 
sian, Titua)  RerTB,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pins, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Yerus,  Peirtinax ,  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus;  and,  in  the  plan  of  tlie  temple  given  bj 
Pallndio,  the  number  of  the  intercolumniations,  capable 
of  receiTing  statues ,  is  exactlj  fourteen ,  whence  it  is 
uaturallj  conjectured  that  in  them  stood  the  statues 
erected  bj  A«  Se?erua ,  which*  were  allernatelj  pedes- 
trian and  equestrian.  As  to  the  tUtjle  of  this  ruin,  it 
resemhles  that  of  the  arch  of  Titus  built  also  bj  Domi- 
tian,  being  rich  iu  minute  and  multiplied  but  well  exe- 
cuted ornament  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  enclo- 
sed area  stood  the  temple,  which  was  prostjle-bexastjle^ 
that  is,  bad  a  simple  portico  in  front  consisting  of  sii 
Mlumns  iind  three  columns  at  either  aide ;  and  it  rose 
on  a  lolltj  flight  of  steps,  whenoe  the  epithet,  enUn&i' 
(ior^  applied  to  it  bj  Aurelius  Victor  (6).  The  iDteriooi 
ofthecella  was  also  ornamented  with  columns. 
The  The  temple  of  Nenra,  the  remaina  of  which  are  seen 

temple  of  near  the  arco.  de*Pantani,  was  erected  by  Trajan  to  bis 
adopted  father  previously  to  the  construction  of  his  fo- 
rum, on  the  northern  side  of  the  forum  of  Iferva.  He 
availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  a  very  high  preexis- 
ting wall  built  in  the  time  of  the  republic ,  as  appears 

(a)  c*  a8.  {b)  Lib.  JDl.  do  Caesar. 
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fiom  the  square  blocks  of  Albaa  stoae  left  in  the  rough 
oa  the  side  towards  the  Quirinal)  which  are  attached  to 
one  another  hj  wooden  cramps  in  form  of  swallows?  tails, 
sereial  of  which  were  seen  here  in  the  time  of  Flaml'^ 
nius  Yacca,  about  the  year  1570,  and  which  are  never 
found  in  works  of  the  Imperial  times.  The  wall  rises 
90  feet  abbte  the  ancient  level,  and  squares  neither 
with  the  temple  nor  the  forum,  a  further  proof  that  it 
existed  before  them*  Of  the  temple  there  remain  three 
superb  columns  of  the  lateral  portico ,  the  pilaster  to 
the  right  erected  against  the  wall  just  mentioned,  and 
part  of  the  cieling  and  architrave,  with  remains  of  the 
marble  flagging^The  columns  have  recently  been  fortified 
with  a  substructure  9  which  however  leaves  their  ba^es 
accessible;  and  at  the  same  time  was  ^^^Qvided  the  flag- 
ging just  mentioned*  The  temple  stands  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  sacred  areaj  and  the  columns  on  the 
sides  rise  on  a  basement  fifteen  feet  Ugh*  They  had  been 
eight  in  front,  which  faced  the  west  and  stood  parallel 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  nine  with  a  pilaster  qjol 
each  side;  and  those  that  remain  belonged  to  the  sou- 
thern side,  are  of  the  G^rinthian  order,  of  white  marblet, 
fluted,  about  six  Xeet  in  diameter,  and  5&  feet  in  height 
The  pilaster  is  not  fluted ;  but  the  execution  of  the 
whole  IS  excellent,  contrasts  strongly  with  whatremainf 
of  the  forum  of  Domitian,  and  accords  perfectly  with 
that  of  the  forum  of  Tn^amPartof  the  wall  of  thecella 
also  remains,  as  is  seen  to  the  rear  of  the  columns,  built 
of  travertin,  with  occasional  blocks  of  marble.  Fif- 
teen steps  led  up  from  the  ancient  level  to  the  landing 
of  the  arch  now  called  the  arco  deTantani,  or  to  the 
level  of  the  street  The  arch  derives  its  name  from  the 
marshy  state  of  the  locality,  before  the  soil  was  raised 
to  its  present  level  by  Pius  Y.  in  1570.  Some  confound 
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thtt  temple  with  that  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  which,  as 
we  saw,  stood  in  the  fbruna  of  Augustus,  and  was  cir- 
cular ,  whereas  this  is  oblong  and  belongs  to  the  fo- 
rum of  Nenra,  thus  verifjing  the  words  of  Horace: 
^Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis'^  (a). 
Tiaai|i4ef  The  temple  of  Janus,  rebuilt  bj  Domitian,  stood 

9tlWi^     a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  church  of  S.  Adriano  (*).  Ja- 
SOS  had  two  temples  in  Rome,  one  a  Janus  Geminut^ 
erected  bj  Ruma  in  the  low  Argiletum,  ^^ad  inSmum 
Argitetum^  (e)^  behind  the  church  of  S.  Nicola  in  Gar- 
cere,  and  rebuilt  bj  Duilius  A.  U,  C.  d9d  {dy  Rear  it 
sprang  waters  called  Leutulae  ,  a  lavando,  which  were 
drained  with  the  Yelahrum,  as  we  learn  from  ih% faenmi 
of  Varro  (e).  Augustus  placed  in  it  a  statue  of  Janus, 
bj  Scopes  according  to  some,  or  bj  Praxiteles  accor** 
ding  to  others  (J).  With  regard  to  tlie  other  Janes,  Ser* 
tins,  commenting  on  the  verse  of  Virgil,  Sunt  gemmae 
heUiportae  etc.  (^ ),  after  having  spoken  of  the  Janus 
bifrona  just  mentioned,  says  that  at  the  taking  of  Faleni 
was  found  a  statue  of  Janus  Quadrifrons ,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  fonim  Transitorium,  where  a  temple 
was  built  for  it  having  four  gates  looking  to  the  fonr 
cardinal  points;  and  that  the  rite  instituted  bj  Bnoa 
was  transferred  from  the  Janus  bifrons  to  the  Janos  Qua- 
drifrons. Lidus  confirms  the  statement  of  Servius,  and 
sajs  that  in  his  daj,  that  is  in  the  YI.  centnrj,  theJa^^ 
nus  Quadrifrons  was  to  be  aeen  in  the  forum  of  ^tt^^ 
Prooopius,  when  describing  the  siege  of  Rome  bj  Viti' 
ges,  A.  D*  597,  suys  that,  in  his  time,  the  temple  existed 
a  litde  bejoad  the  Trie  Fata;  that  it  was  of  bronse, 

M  Bp.  I,  V,  100.  (6)  Martial.  lib,X.ep.aa.  Statins  SjIy-IV'S*^ 
(c)  Liv.lib, I. c,  19,  (d)  Tacit,  lib.  H. c-  49. Plin.  Hiil.Nat. lib. XXXYl 
p.  6,  (tf)  De  ting.  laU  lib.  IV.  J.  1 56.  ( f)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXYt 
^.  5%  df)  i5»€U.  lib.  Vli.  T.  60;, 
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iqtuie  in  foroi,  and  aboat  ten  feel  bigh^  having  beeii 
laeielj  large  enough  to  contain  the  bronie  atatue  of 
Janos;  that  the  gates,  one  of  which  atood  in  each  front, 
were  also  of  bronze:  and  that  the  ancient  Bonianf  clo*^ 
sed  them  in  time  of  peace  and  opened  them  in  time  of 
war  (a).  Wq  have  already  seen  that  the  eastern.  eztre« 
mitj  of  the  (brum  of  Caesar  was  called  the  Tria  Faia\  ,. 
tod  hence  we  can  fix  with  certMoity  the  site  of  the  tern* 
pie  of  Janus  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  church  of  S.  Adriano. 
Od  a  medal  of  Nero  we  find  an  autl^nticatioik  of  the 
pnctice  of  closing  the  temple  in  tiaieof  peace  and  open« 
iagitintimeofwanPACB.P.B.TBaftA.MAEiQ.PAaTAlA«fH. 
Chisnt  and  againcPAca.  P»B«  yBiQ.PAaTA.lA!rTK.  t]LTSiT» 
Tbe  temple  existed  before  the  construction  .of  the  fo- 
mm  of  Nerva,  as  we  know  from  Ovid,  who  also  jAMcti 
it  on  the  confines  of  tbe  foyums  of  Augtistoa  and  Caesart 
Quum  tot  sint  Jam  ^ur  stat  iacratus  in  una 

Bie  ubijuncia  foris  iempla  duobus  habesl  {h). 
This  Janus  was  also  called  QuirinuS  from  a  tradilioa 
that  it  had  been  &unded  b^  Romulus  (c). 

Hear  this  Janus,  between  the  Roman  Forum  and  Sulpha- 
the  forum  of  Iferva,  not  far  from  the  church  of  Si  Mar-  *^?'  ^^^* 
tins,  were  anlphureous  hot  springs,  the  origin  of  which 
Orid  poeticall  J  ascribes  to  JanUa  {d).  Servius,  commeik'« 
ting  on  ▼•  361  of  the  YIII.  book  of  the  jEneid  ^  Ire* 
cords  the  ancient  tradition  embellished  by  Orid,  accord 
ding  to  which  the  Romans,  when  fljing.  before  the  Sa* 
bines,  were  saved  from  the  pursuers  bj  the  lodden  erup* 
tioo  of  these  boiling  waters,  which,  according  Mb  Ofid) 
•gain  disappeared:  Quaequejuii  tuiQ  reddiim  formA. 


fa)  Gothic  War  lib.  1.  a;  S5.  (h)  Faatlih.  I.v.  a65  lii  ifi)  Ba* 
iiaa  lib.  1?.  oda  t5.  Snetoa.  ?ii»  i«|[aat.  c  ai.  ^;  Ovid.  MetaOMif  b« 
hb.  Xlf .  V.  785  iqq.  at  Fact.  lib.  L  v.  sGg  a^. 
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loco  est.  These  waters  aie  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Lautolae  near  tb^  Janus  Bifrons  already  mentioned, 
wbich  were  also  hot  springs ,  and  which  produced  the 
marsh  of  the  Minor  Yelabrum  (a). 
Temple  TEMPLE  OF  THE  AYENTINE  DIARA.  This 

of  the^  temple«  which  is  Called  by  Victor  templum  commune 
Diana.  Dumae  because  common  to  all  toe  people  of  Latmm, 
stood  on  the  lofty  point  of  the  A^entine,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  Tineyard  opposite  S.  Sabina.  Anxious 
to  bind  in  amity  the  Latins  and  the  Romans,  and  fol- 
lowing  the  ezampie  of  the  cities  of  Ionia,  which  erected  at 
the  commoti  expanse  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
Serrius  Tnllius  erected  also  at  the  common  expense  a 
magnificent  temple  on  the  Atentine  A.  V.  C.  198  (^)' 
It  was  dedicated  on  the  thirteenth  of  August ;  and  on 
that  day  was  yearly  celebrated  the  federal  feast  (c).  The 
federal  treaty  was  engrafed  on  a  bronze  pillar ,  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus;  and 
he  observes  that  the  latin  characters  had  the  fonn  of 
the  ancient  Greek  letters  (d).  Being  aittiate  on  a  steep 
eminence  this  temple  often  serred  aS  a  place  of  refuge 
in  ciyil  commotibns^as  in  306^  when  the  people  revolted 
against  the  Deoemtirnl  tyranny  and  made  a  strong  hold 
of  this  temple  (e),  and  in  632^  when  the  partisans  of 
Giius  Gracchus  did  the  same  (f).  It  was  rebuilt  nnder 
Aogttstas  by  Ixjcins  Corntfidns  (g)^  Who  added  to  it  a 
portico^  called  from  him  the  Cornifician  portico,  as  «re 
know  from  the  plan  of  Borne,  on  which  the  temple  is 
traced.  It  wlis  octastyle  peripteral,  and  had  a  very  spa- 
cious pronaos,  reached  by  five  stepsx  the  sacred  area  was 

(a)  Tarro  de  Ling.  Ut  lib.  17.  $.  iSG.  (6)  Lif.  lib.  I.  e.  45* 
(0)  Calend.  Ciprao.  ▲aiitcni.aiid  AaliaL  {d^  Lib.  IV.  csS.  (4  ^'^ 
ny.  Ub.  XL  o.  4&  {/)  Appian  Cifil  Wars  lib.  L  c.  a6.  Plntaith  fA 
C.  Giaec.  e.  39.  (g)  Saeioa.  Tit  Aug.  c  99. 
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cnelosed  to  the  right  and  left  by  the  portico,  which  wag 
formed  bj  a  double  row  of  colamns;  and  the  area  was 
reached  bj  two  lateral  flights  of  steps.  The  temple,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  mo^  ancient  custom,  looked  towards  the 
west,  tliat  is  towards  the  chnrckofS.  Sabba;  and  applj* 
ing  the  Gapitoline  plan  to  thatof  Nblli, the cella  coin* 
cides  with  the  square  endosnre  adhering  to  the  garden  ^ 

house  of  the  case  Professa  of  the  Jesuites ,  where ,  as 
Ficoroni  relates,  was  found  under  Clem.  XL,  the  beau* 
tiful  bas  relief  6f  Endymion  now  jn  ihe  Capitoline  mu«* 
semn.  That  the  tmnple  existed  in  the  V*  eentnry  is  clear 
from  kM  being  mentioned  hy  the  Notitia. 

TEMPLE  OF  CEBES,  PBOSERPINE  AIIBBAO  Temple 
CHUS.  This  temple,  as  we  know  from  Liyy  (a)  knd  of  Ceres, 
Dionjsitts  (£},  stood  in  the  IX.  region,  near  the  career  3^ j*^ 
res  of  the  circus  Maximus,  and  between  the  ATentine  Bacchnsi 
and  the  Tiber,  a  localitj  obtrespooding  exactly  with 
S.  Maria  in  Gosmedin,  evidently  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  several  columns  and  part  of  the  wall  of  which 
are  still  standing  within  its  precincts,  in  which  there- 
fore we  must  recognise  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ce« 
res,  Proserpine  and  Bacchus.  It  was  rawed  by  the  Dic- 
tator Aulus  Pdsthumius  A.  U.  G»  257,  when  straight- 
ened by  wantof  provisionsand  on  the  point  of  engaging 
in  battle  with  the  Latins:  he  depoHted  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  for  its  erection ;  and  it  was  built  by  the 
consul  Spurius  Gassius  Viscettinus ,  whence  the  me* 
dais  of  the  Gassian  family  bear  a  head  of  Ceres  crowned 
with  ears  of  corn  (e)*  This  same  Gassius  was  put  to 
death  eight  yiears  after  lor  aspiring  to  sovereignty^  aiid 
his  property  was  sold  and  the  amount  applied  to  the 

<«)  Lib.  XL  c  a.   [h)  Lib.  VI  c.  17.  M*    i^  Diaayt.  lib.  ?L 
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ikooratioo  of  temples  with  statues,  paiticnlsrljr  of  a  tem- 
.pk  erected  b j  himself  {a).  According  to  the  law  passed, 
A*  U.  G»  307,  to  secDte  the  personal  safetj' of  public 
magistrates,  it  was  proTided  that  their  slsTes  should  be 
sold  near  ibis  temple,  where  the  aediles  of  the  people 
had  tbdr  tribunal;,  and,  in.  consequence  of  the  proxi- 
mitj  of  the  tribunal  to  the  temple,  we  find  the  head  of 
Geres  on  the  medals  of  the  Fannian  and  Ccitonian  fa- 
milies, some  menibeis  of  which  adjudicated  as  £diles 
near  the  temple  (i).  Lifj  relate  that  j  in  571 ,  ibe 
gate,  of  the  temple  of  the  Koon  on  the  Aventine  wai 
torn  from  its  hinges  by  a  whirlwind,  and  thrown  on  tbe 
rear  of  th^  temple  of  Geres  (c);  and  he  also  records 
that,  eight  jears  after,  a  sdlesMi  supplication  was  made 
in  this  temple  to  appease  the  gods  on  occasion  of  a  de* 
aolating  plague  (dy  Yitrufius  (e)  and  Plinj  {/)  inibrm 
OS  that  it  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Damophtlus 
and  Gorgasus,  who  also  decorated  its  tympanum  with 
statues  oC  terra  cotta;  Plinj  adds,  on  the  authoritj  of 
Yarro^  Ibat  these  were  the  first  Grecian  statues  Introdu- 
ced into  Rome,  the  sest  haying  been  Etruscan.  Thetem* 
pie  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius 
A.  U.  C  770  (jf)i  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  statues 
in  the  tympanum  were  then  remoTcdL  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  730  it  was  reduced  by  Adrian  I.  into  the  form  of 
a  Christian  church,  which  took  the  name. of  Goamedia 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  ornaments. 

"With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  ancient  temple  Yt- 
tru?ius  informs  us  that  it  was  areostyle,  that  is,  had 
intercolumniations  more  than  three  diameters  wide;  and 
from  the  existing  ruins,  it  appears  that  it  was  octastjie- 

.  (a)  Dooys.  lib.  Vin.  e.  79*  W  Ixf.  lib.  Ifl.  e.  55.  (<4  I*>b.  XL 
€•  a.  {d)  Lib.  XLL  c.  9$.  (e)  Lib.  lU.  e.  a.  (/)  Lib.  XXXV.  c  ih 
S-  44^  (?)  TaciU  Aaail.  lib.  II .  c.  49.  Lib.  XVi  e,  5S. 
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peripteral,  that  is,  bad  eight  oolumna  oo  ever  j  side,  of 
wbicb  seveo  bel<nigin  g  to  ibe  western  front  and  two  to  the 
aortbern  side  together  with  the  southern  angle  of  the 
cella  still  remain.  The  colatnns  are  of  white  marble,  of 
the  composite  order,  and  fluted  to  a  third  of  their  height. 
The  remains  of  the  cella  are  constructed  of  large  square 
blocks  of  tofa  and  traiertin ,  and  preserve  indicctions 
of  baTing  been  incruisted  with  manrble.  Anestasius  Bib* 
liotheearius  sajs ,  in  bis  Life  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  that 
part  of  the  oella  was  demolished  bj  that  Pontiff  in  or* 
der  to  make  room  for  the  church.   , 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  temple  of  Tel<r  Temph 
Ins  stood  on  part  of  the  area  of  ibe  boose  of  Spurios  fn,  f^. 
Gusius,  wbtcti  was  demolished  bj  public  decree  A.  U« 
C  27i*,  (a)  and  the  area  of  which  was  near  the.  Cari* 
Dae  (i),  wbeface  Sernus  sajs  that  the  Carinae  stood  in* 
ira  iemplum  iTeUuris ,  mr  as  Nardini  suggests ,  infra 
temphm.  Telluris  (c).  The  Begienaries  agree  in  placin^p 
it  in  the  lY •  region;  and  Anastasius  fiibliotbeearius  aod. 
the  Acts  of  S.  Gordian  place  it  Terj  near  the  forum  of 
Hena  (<f )•'  The  Carinae  ,  as  we  bafw  seen,  ran  from  the 
street  between  &  Quirico  and  the  modem  Suburra  to 
the  Flatian  amphitheatre,  that  is  irom  the.  decliTities 
of  the  Quirinal  to  the  skirt  of  the  G>elian:  the  ruins 
commonlj  called  le  Colonac^ie,  in  the  ?ia  della  Croce 
Bianca,  indicate  the  localitj  of  the  forom  of  0enra:  the 
junction  of  the  lY.  with  the  YIIL  region  is  also  known; 
and  hence  the  temple  of  Tellus  must  have  stood  be- 
tween the  forum  of  Giesar,  the  forum  of  Ner?a  and  the 
Carinae ,  a  localitj  which  coincides  with  the  area  cir* 


H  ^Mt*  lib.  VI.  T.  aoft  aqq.  (6J  Diooji.  lik  VIII.  e,  80.  (4  Ser« 
nu,  Buad.  lib.  VIU.  ▼.  S61.  Mardioi  Roma  Antics  lib.  lU.  c  s4. 
M;  iaastas.  Bibliotb.  Vit  S.  Gonelii. 
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eaoiMribed  1^  the  via  Alessandrina^  the  Tia  de'^Pozsi) 
tfaid  piaiifia'  delk  Garrette  mad  the  via  deUa  Crooe  Btaoa 
or  largo  delle  Goloonaoeie.  Before  the  temple  was  aa 
area  (tf );  and  in  iU  cella  Anthonj  conveaed  the  Senate 
after  the  daeth  of  Giesar,  whBa  Gioero  atrongl  j  recom* 
mended  an  ammstj  (b).  We  learn  from  Floras  that  Pub- 
lius  Sempronins  Sofus,  eoaqneror  of  Picenum,  on  oc« 
eaaion  of  a  sli^t  earthquake,  which  took  plaoe  during 
the  battle,  ap^sed  the  goddess  Tellas  bj  promisiag 
her  a  temple  A.'  V.  G  A8^  and  hence  some  have  con* 
eluded  that  hewasihe  Ibunderofthis  temple  (c), lathe 
'  jear  S86  Qaiuk  Titinius,  JEdile  of  the  people,  inflicted 
.  a 'fine  on  the  butchers  for  having  sold  their  meat  to  the 
people  before  it  h&4  been  inspeded ;  and ,  wiA  the 
amount  wias  eteoted  a  cella  ito  Laverna,  the  goddess  of 
dishonest j^  near  tbe^telnj^wof  TeDus  (d)^  It  was  rebuilt 
bj  Cicero  A.  U.G»697;  and  in  it  was  therebie  erected 
to  him  a  statue  {e).Oa  the  festiTala  of  ifae  sowing  season, 
odebrated  at  the  «nd  of  Jannar  j,  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  this  temple  to  dhe  goddess  (/);  and  Yarro,  haTing 
attended  them^  on  one  occasion,,  observing  Italj  painted 
on  the  walls,  took,  occasion  to  dilate  on  the  praises  of 
his  native  cotinttj,  particillarlj  as  regarded  her  agri- 
culture (g).  The  nlention  of  this  temple  by  the  Begio- 
nariei  is  a  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  Y.  eenturj. 
'  On  the  Qcpitoline  plan  of  Bomc  we  find  the  letters 
IR  TEL. . .  evidentl J  referring  to  the  temple  of  Tellus; 
and  accordingly  near  the  inscription  are  two  temples, 


(«)  Liv.  lib.  IL  c.  4i.  lb)  Cicero  Philippic.  I.  c.  i.  (e)  Floras 
lib.  I.  c.  19.  {d)  Fragments  of  the  Pontifical  books  illustrated  bjDod- 
well,  Praelec.  Avcademicae,  Appendix,  p.  665  sqq.  (e)  De  HarotpH 
cum  retponsis  c.  14.  (J)  Grid.  Past.  lib.  I.  ▼.  667.  (g)  DcRe  Rs- 
atica  lib.  1. 0.  a. 
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tiiose  ofTellos  and  La?ema,con]iected  by  an  arch,  with  an 
area  flanked  wiUi  porticos^  one  prostjle  and  the  other 
pseododipCeraL  On  the  rains  of  the  prostyle  temple  In- 
nocent UL  erected  the  torre  de  G>nti  in  1203;  and  an 
excavation  made  in  the  area  before  it  descoveredthe  white 
marble  pavement  of  the  temple,  the  first  steps  leading 
ap  to  it,  and  some  emblems  of  fecundity,  all  of  which 
were  again  covered  over' (a).  The  thirteenth  of  April  was 
the  feast  of  Tellus,  called  JEbrdicidia^  Fordicidia  and 
Eordicalia^  on  which  was  sacrificed  a  victim  in  youngs 
in  aliosion  to  the  feciindity  of  the  earth  (&). 

TEMPLE  OP  QcmiIIU&  Name  Pompilinsor-  Temple  of 
dered  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  Bomatus  nnder  the  name  "^"  ^^^^ 
of  Quirinus  (c);  and  we  know  from  Livy  that,  in  321, 
Yirginios  assembled  the  Senate  in  it  to  adopt  measures 
agaiast  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates,  who  had  encamped 
near  the  porta  CoUiila  (d).  Papirius  Guirsor  vowed  to 
reelect  it,  wfaich'isas  done^  A.  U.  G.  ii60,  by  his  son,  who 
adorned  it  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Saamites  (e).* 
The  feast  of  Qnirinus  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of 
Hay  (/).  The  temple  was  strnck  with  lightning  in  S4S(g^)i 
it  suffered  much  from  fire  in  705  (A),  but  must  have  been 
speedily  repaired,  for  «n  image  of  ^esar  was  placed 
there  in  708  with  the  inscription,  nrvicTo  deo  (i).  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Augustus,  in  737,  on  amaraificent  scale  (/), 
being  octastyle  dipteral  and  of  the  Doric  order,  that  is, 
having  a  double  portico  with  eight  columns  in  front  and 
fifteen  on  either  side,  amounting  in  all  to  76  columns(^), 

(a)  lliiritoriBar.Ilal  Mc6pk.T.Xmi.colm^,{bff%node^ng,lMi. 
^l.de  ils  HusUca  lib.II.c5.0vid.Fasl.lib.  I?,  v.  655.  Hacrob.  Satur- 
ul.  lib.  1.  e.  la.  (c)  Dimija.  lib.IL  c  65.  {it,  Lib. I?,  c.ai.  (e)  Liv. 
lib.  VOL  c  2o  lib.  X.  c.  46.  (/)  Ovid.  Fast  lib.  II.  v.  5t  t.  (gi  Liv. 
Kb.XXX?ni.c  11.  (A)  Diontib.XLI.c.14.  (i)  Dion  lib.XUUx45. 
tj)  Dioa  lib  Lt?.  c.  19.  (k)  Tilmv.  lib.  UL  c.  i. 
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a  number)  m  Dion  obserres,  corresponding  with  tbat  of 
the  yean  which  Auguslas  liyed  (a);  and  iti  sacred  area 
he  enclosed  Vith  a  portico^  which  became  the  resort  of 
idlers  (b).  From  the  Regionaries  we  know^  that  it  re* 
mained  standing  in  the  Y.  cefltury. 

"With  ragard  to  its  site,  Yarro  tells  ns  that  it  was  si« 
tuate  on  the  Quirinal  (c):  Martial  spaaksofitasnearhb 
house,  which  we  know  to  haTe  stood  at  the  QuattroFon* 
tane  (<f  );  and  hence  the  modem  topographers  of  Rome 
agree  in  placing  it  in  the  garden  of  the  NoTiciate  of  the 
Jesuits,  behind  their  church  of  S-Andrea  on  the  Quiri* 
nal,  where  considerable  remains  of  it  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  XYI  century  (e). 
Temple  of  TEMPLE  OF  JUNO  BEGUTA.  It  was  eiected  bj 

i"-1!  "^    (imillus  after  the  taking  of  Yeu  A.  D.  G  361,  (  /):  in  it 
he  placed  the  statue  of  the  goddess  taken  from  that  E- 
tmscan  citj;  and  the  statue  was  struck  with  lightning, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Roman  matrons  proceeded 
in  solemn  procession  to  offer  gifts  tothegoddeu,and  make 
to  her  the  appropriate  supplications  (g).  From  Litj^s 
description  of  the  procession  we  learn  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple: he  tells  us  that  it  assembled  at  the  temple  of  Apollo 
outside  the  porta  Garmentalis,  thence  proceeded  to  the 
forum  by  the  vicus  Jugarius,  where  it  stopped,  thence 
passed  by  the  tIcus  Fuscus,  the  Yelabrum  and  the  forum 
Boarium  to  the  Aventine,  which  it  ascended  by  the  di* 
f  us  Publicius,  and  thus  reached  the  temple.  The  cHtus 
Publicius  we  know  to  be  that  by  which  we  ascend  from 
the  forum  Boarium  to  the  church  of  S.  Sabina;and  hence 
it  iS'clear  that  the  temple  must  ha?e  stood  in  the  Ti- 

M  Dion  lib.  XLUI.  t.  ^i.  {h)  Martial  liL.  XI. ep.  i.  (e)  Lib.lV. 
{dl  Lib.  X.  tp.  LVUI.  lib.  XI.  ep.I.  (e)  FaWiua  Actiq.  Urbia  lib.  U. 
p.  35.  I/)  Liv.  lib.  y.  e.  s5.  (g]  Li?,  lib.  XXVU.  c.  5i. 
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ctnitj  of  that  church.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Aagustos^  ac- 
cording to  the  Ancjran  marble;  and  hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  to  it  belonged  the  beautiful  marble  co« 
lumns  in  the  church  of  S.Sabioa.  That  church  was  built 
about  the  jear  £25;  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
dates  from  that  period,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Vic- 
tor amongst  the  edifices  of  the  XIIL  region. 

TEMPLE  OF  MABS  OUTSIDE  THE  PORTA 
GAPENA.  Fcom  Orid  we  learn  that  it  stootl  on  an  ele* 
▼atiou  to  the  right  of  the  Appiaa  waj,  and  fronted  the 
porta  Gapenas 
Luoc  eademfesta  est  Marti^  quern  prospieii  ipsa 
Adpositum  dextrae  porta  Capena  viae  (a). 
Accordinglj  we  find  a  corresponding  ele? ation  imme-* 
diatelyabofe  the  church  of  S«Cesarlo,to  the  right  of  the 
Appian  waj,  and  apposite  the  site  of  the  porta  Capena^ 
on  which  therefore  the  temple  must  haf  e  stood.  It  was 
erected  in  fulfillment  of  a  tow  made  in  the  Gallic  war, 
and  dedicated  on  the  first  of  June  368  by  Titus  Quin- 
ctias,  duumvir  sacris  faciundis,  that  is  one  of  the  guar-^ 
dians  of  the  Sibylline  books  (i).  A  road  led  up  to  it  from 
the  gate,  which  was  therefore  calleds  the  clif  us  Martis, 
as  we  know  from  the  inscription  in  the  Vatican  already 
given  (6).  At  the  point  where  the  road  diverged  from 
the  Appian  stood  a  statue  of  Mars,  probaUy  that  ere- 
cted by  the  Consul  Marcellus  in  532  (c);amongst  other 
prodigies  this  statue  sweated  in  535  {d)  and  also  in 
630  (e) ;  and  it  gave  to  the  spot  the  name  of  Ad 
Hartis,  that' is  ad  templum  or  simulacrum  Hartis  (/) 


(a)  Fast  lib.  VL  T.  191.  s<|.  (&)  Liv/lib.  YI.  0.  5.  (c)  Inlcript. 
apnd  Gralher  p.  56.  n.  7.  {d\  Li? .  lib.  XXII.  c.  9.  («)  Julins  Obse* 
^ent  Pfodig.  $.61.  (f)  Cicero  lib.  III.  epiiU  7.  ad  Quintan  firttreishi 
Ut.  Ub.  YIL c  a5.  lib.  X.  e.  sS.  lib.  XXXVUI.  c«  tft. 
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I  Tbe  jocalily  was  also  called  slmulacrnm  loporoin,  from 

its  groap3  of  wolves,  animals  sacred  to  the  god  of  war(a); 
and  near  the  temple  was  preserved  the  Lapis  Manalis^ 
a  stone,  which,  in  case  of  drought,  was  borne  processio« 
nail  J  tbrought  Bome,and  was  called  nsnaMs  quod  at/ uas 
manaret  (i).  Soldiers,  on  their  return  from  war,  suspend- 
ed  their  arms  from  this  temple(c);and  a  grand  cavalcade 
marched  yearly  from  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue , 
which  stood  on  the  opposite  elevation,  to  this  temple  in 
memorj  of  the  victory  obtained  at  lake  Begillus  (d).  The 
mention  of  this  temple  by  the  Rotitia  is  a  proof  that 
it  existed  in  the  Y.  century;  and  if  the  edifice  repre- 
sented by  the  first  bas  relief  to  the  left,  on  the  attic  of 
the  arch  of  G)nstantine,as  one  looks  towards  the  Goelian, 
be,  as  is  supposed,  a  copy  of  this  temple,it  was  prostjlei 
The  Sennaculum  ad  portion  Capenam^  mentioned  by 
Festus,  must  have  been  near  this  temple;  and  the  eella 
probably  served  for. the  meetings  of  the  Senate. 
Tomb  of  TOMB  OF  THE  SGIPIOS.  This  truly  interesting 

e^cipion  jQ^onument  of  remote  antiquity,so  long^an  objectof  fruit- 
less search,  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1780,  when 
digging  to  enlarge  a  wine  cellar  in  the  Sassi  vineyard, 
which  is  the  last  but  one  to  the  left  of  the  Appian  way 
before  reaching  the  gate  of  S.Sebastian,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  ancient  porta  Capena,  the  exact  locality  de- 
scribed by  Cicero  (e)  and  Ltvy  (J).  It  stood  on  a  cross 
road,  which  united  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  waysi  Its 
area  formed  a  square;  and  its  chambers  and  corridors 
were  cut  iiktbe  solid  tufa,  the  natural  vault  of  wbicb 
was  sustained  by  four  massive  pillars.  Cicero  {g)  and 

(a)  LtT.lib.XXlI.c.  a.  {b)  PestaiinMiinalem;NoDiusiaTruniHB. 
ic)  Propert  lib.  1?.  el.  5.  (d/  Dionys.  lib.  VI.  c.  i5.  (ej  Tnsc.Quaesl. 
c.  7-  (/)  ^>b.  XUVUI.  c.  56.  (g)  De  Legiik  lib.  U.  c.  i%. 
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Plinj  (a)  iaform  os  that  the  Gomeliah  family^  of  w&ich 
tbe  Scipios  were  a  branch,  did  not'  burn  but  inhumed 
their  dead;  and  accordingly  the  sepulchre  was  ifbund  to 
coDtain,not  cinerarj  ums^bat  stone  coffins,  part  of  one  of 
which  still  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  interiour  of  the 
sepulchre.  Tbe  onlj  ornamented  coffin  found  is  that  of 
Scipio  Barbatos,  great-grand-father  of  Scipio  Africanus  - 
and  Consul  A.  U.  G.  /156;  and  even  that  is  of  peperino, 
a  record  of  republican  siroplicitj.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Vatican  (d);  aqd  is  the  most  ancient  Bomaii  monument 
of  the  Doric,  as  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  which  we 
shall  see,  is  the  most  ancient  on  which  we  trace  the 
Ionic  order. 

The  number  of  inscriptions  found  were  ten,  besides  ^^^*P* 
fragments ;  and  thej  were  all  on  peperino  slabs,  except 
two  on  marble ,  of  tbe  Imperial  times.  Some  of  the  for- 
mer consisted  merely  of  red  letters  written  not  cut  on 
the  stone.  Tbe  tombs  of  Africanus,  Asiaticus  and  Hi* 
spanas  were  not  among  the  number,  although  Liyj  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  the  sepulchre  contained  a  tomb , 
perhaps  a  cenotapb,  of  Scipio  Africanus,  whose  tomb^ 
he  adds,  is  also  to  be  seen  at  Lintemum  (c).  In  the  Tici- 
nity  of  the  sepulchre  were  found  nineteen  inscriptions 
on  marble  slabs,  appertaining  for  the  most  part  to  f  reed- 
men  of  tbe  family ,  and  now  also  in  the  Yatiean.  Some 
incorrect  copies  ofafewof  the  removed  inscriptions  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  sepulchre ;  but ,  strange  to  say  ,  not 
one  has  been  placed  in  the  position  of  that  of  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  copy;  neither  has  the  plan  of  tbe  se- 
pulchre been  at  all  preserved  in  the  restoration.  The 
under  floor  of  the  tomb  served  as  a  basement ,  which 
terminated  externally  in  front  with  a  solid  friese  of  pe- 

(a)Ub.  XXXVUI.  c.  S6.  (6j  ?ol  11.  p.  S94.  (c)  Lib.XXXVUI.  c.  56. 
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perinO)  as  we  shall  see  when  wt  pass  through  its  ancient 
tatraace;  and  abo? e  the  friese  is  the  order  of  architec- 
tare  )  of  which  half  a  column  of  the  same  stone  and  of 
the  lonie  order  with  an  Attic  base  still  remains.  Two 
chambers  of  the  second  storj  also  remain ,  to  the  left , 
as  we  descend  iqto  the  sepulchre. 
Its  inerip-  '^^^  inscription  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Bar- 

tions.         bains  was  found  near  the  sepulchre  in  16 16,  and  is  now 
to  be  seen  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  Barberini  Library , 
to  the  lefk  as  one  enteirs.  lie  was  son  to  the  elder  Bar- 
batus,  consul  in  ^9S(,  censor ,  aedile  ^  conqueror  of 
Corsica  and  of  Aieria,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  the 
Tempesto,  TEBtPESTATIBYS ,  because,  as  0?id  re- 
cords, he  and  his  fleet  had  nearly  been  lost  in  a  tempest 
off  Corsica  (a).  The  inscription  ruos  thus : 
HOHC  .  OLNO  .  PLOIBVME .  COSERTIONT  .  R... 
.    DVOMORO  .  OPTVMO  •  FVISSE  .  VIHO 
LVCIOM  .  SCIPIOHE  .  FILIOS  .  BABBATI 
CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.HIG.F  VET.  A^ 
HEC.CEPIT,  COBSICA .  ALERI AQYE .  VBBE 
DEDET.  TEttPBSTATEBYS  ..AIDE .  MEBETO 
The  orthography  and  form  of  the  letters  are  much  more 
ancient  than  those  of  his  Father'^s  inscription ,  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  latter  was  renewed ;  and  in  fact 
traces  of  a  former  inscription  are  to  be  seen  on  the  fa- 
therms  coffin.  This  inscription  in  current  Latin  would 
run  thus :  bur c  oiiuk  plusmi  coHSBimuirT  bomab  mo* 

IIOBUM  OPTIHDH  PUISSB  TIRUH  LUCIUH  SCIPIOMBW:  PILIUS 
BASBATI  consul*  9  CBBSOB,  ABDILIS,  HIC  FDIT  Apud  TOS: 
BIC   CBPIT    COBSICAK,  AUBlAHQUB  UBBBH  ^  DBDIT    TBKPE- 

STATiBus  ABDBM  MBBiTO*  This  and  the  father^s  inscription 
are  both  metricaL  Behind  the  inscription  of  the  yonoger 


(«)  Fpat.  iilif.  ?I.  ▼.  19S  sq. 
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Barbatns  was  found  one  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Gaeut,  and  wife  of  Gneus  Cornelius  Scipio  HispaU 
las )  who  died  when  consul  A.  U<  C  578 : 

. . .  AYLLA .  COBRELIA  .  CN  .  F  .  HISPALU 
GoQtempomrj  with  this  is  the  inscription  of  the  son  of 
the  elder  Africanos ,  who  had  no  issue,  and  therefore 
adopted  the  son  of  JSmilius  Paulus,  hence  known  as  the 
joaoger  Scipio  Afrieanua^  Of  him  Cictro  sajs  that  were 
it  not  for  his  bad  health  he  should  hate  been  not  infis^ 
riour  to  his  adopted  father,  for  that  to  the  father^s  great- 
ness of  sool  he  added  more  learning  (  De  Seneetute  c.  1 1 ). 
His  epitaph  sajs  that  he  was  flamen  dialis,  that  is  a  priest 
of  the  first  order;  and  that  dea(b  prematnrelj  cut  off  all 
the  hopes  conceived  of  him ,  honour ,  fame ,  valour , 
glorj,  genias,  merits,  which,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
thoold  have  exalted  above  the  glorjr  of  his  ancestors  t 
QyE(.APIGE.inSIGNE.DIALIS.FLAHmiS.GESlSTEI 
MORS .  PERFECIT  TVA .  YT .  ESSEKT .  OMNIA 
BREYIA  .  BONOS  .  FAHA  .  YIBTYSQYE 
GLORIA  .  ATQYE  IRGENIYII  .  QYIBYS  SEI 
IN .  LONGA  .  UCVISET .  TIBE  YTffiR .  YITA 
FAaLE .  FAGTEIS .  SYPEBASES.  GLOBIAM 
MAIOBYM ,  QYABE.  LYBENS.  TE.  IN.  GBEMI Y 
SCIPIO  .  BEGIPIT  TEBBA  PYBLI 
PBOGNATYM  PYBLIO.  GOBNELI 
Contemporary  with  this  is  the  epitaph  of  Lucius  Cor-* 
nelius  Scipio  ,  the  son  of  Asiaticus : 

L.COBNELI.L.F.PII 
SGinO    .    QYAIST 
TB  .  MIL  .  ANNOS 
GNATYS    .    XXXIII 
MOBTYOS .  PATEB 
BEGEM  .  AHTIOCO 
SVBEGIT 
Vol.  lY.  27 


^Phis  simple  epitaph  records  that  Lucios  Cornelias 
pio  9  the  son  of  Lacias ,  nepheir  of  Publios ,  was  quae- 
stor ,  militarj  tribune  aqd  lited  33  jears ,  and  that  his 
deceased  father  (  Seipiq  Asiaticus. )  cot^qn^ered  king  An« 
^iochus.  He  was  of  the  Equestrian  order ,  from  which 
he  had  the  mortifiei(^ipn  to  be  degraded  bj  .the  censors 
Cato  and  Yalenus  A.  U.  C  $69  (a)^ ;  but ,  ii^  $$Si ,  being 
quaestor,  he  was  sent  to  Capua  to  reeeiTe  l^ing  Prusias, 
induct  him  to  Bcime ,  and  acopmpanj  him  dtiriog  his 
ftaj  in  the  Capital.  He  leffc  a  son,  Scipio  Comatus,  who 
^ied  at  the  age  of  sjxteen.  as  appears  from  his  epitaph ; 

..  B]!fELiySL.F  L.H 

.  .  no  .  ASI AGENTS 

.  .CQMATVS.ANIIORV 

. .  GHATVS .  xyi 

The  following  insariptiQns.  belong  to  the  branch  of  the 
^ispani  or  Qifiipalli ;  and  amongst  them  the  first  is  that 
qif  Ci\ei]^s  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispanus,  son  pf  Gneus,  who 
was  praetor ,  curule  aedile  ,  qu^to^ ,  twice  militarj 
tribune,  decemtir  to,  4^cide  suits ,  decen^Ttr  for  sacred 
ceremonies,  to  which  are  adde^  two  distjchs ,  purpor- 
ting that  he  unit^  hereditarj^  Talpur  to.  mqral  inte« 
gritj ,  had  familj ,  imitated  his  father  ,  received  praise 
from  hia^  ancestor!^  who  were  proi:^d  to  have  such  a  de- 
scendant ,  and  that  hb  birth  was  an  honour  which  had 
ennobled  hi%  race : 

gN .  CORJNELI VS^  CN  P  S^dPIO  ^f SPAN VS 
PB.  Alp.  GTR  Q  TE.  MIL.  II.  X .  YIR  ^  SL  .  IVDIE 

X .  YIR .  SAGR  .  FAG 

TIRTTTBS  GBlfERlS,  HlBlS.  HOBIBTS  ACCYMVLAVI 
PE06BIVIBH  6ERTI  FACT^  PATEIS  PBTIEI 

Ifi^IOETH  OPTBRVl  hAyVEV.  TT  SlBBl  MB  ESSE  CEBi^TVI^ 
LAETBIITYE  STIEPBM  EOBIUTATXT  HOROE 

(o)  Lib.  XXXVai.  e.  56. 
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He  was  fon  of  Goeus  Gornelius  Scipio  Hispanus ,  who 
died  ia  S78 ;  and  9  when  praetor  io  6i/i ,  be  banished 
from  Bome  the  astrologers  tad  the  worshippers  of  Ju- 
piter SabatiuSt  The  Lucias  Cornelius,  who  comes  next, 
died  at  the  age  of  20  9  and  is  called  the  son  of  Gneus 
9Qd  the  grandson  of  Gneos,  and  w^  probaUj  soi|  of  the 
preceding: 

a?LTASQYB  •  TiaTTTES  %  A^TA^IS  ^  QYOJC  .  ^^EYA 
POSIDET  .  90G  •  SAZSTlf  •  QTOI^I  tit  A  0EPECIT  \  ITQlf 
BOffOS  .  BOVORUS  •  BIG  •  SITYS  QTEI  •  IVVNQTAM 
TICTVS  .  EST  .  TIBTYTBI  •  ANITOS  •  GITiTYSf  •  XX  •  IS 

hiueis  manDATTS  •  nb  •  qvaibatis  •  honoeb 

^TAEI  .  XIEVS  •  SIT  •  HANDatOS 

The  word ,  lauseis ,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  line, 
means,  according  to  Yarro  md  Plantus,  the  funeral  la- 
ment and  euFogjr ;  and  th^  phrase,  is  i,atseis  handatvs  he 

QTAIBATIS  HONOBB  QTE|H<I|YS  SIT  B|ANDATVS  ,  IQ  the  sixth 

and  serenth  liqes,  means  that  he  died  before  he  could 
obtain  anj  magistracT^  wherefore  we  should  not  look  to 
him  for  titles,  wl^ich  he  had  not  had  time  to  obtain.  All 
these  inscriptions  are  on  slabs  of  peperino;  but  the  two 
following  are  otk  marble  and  of  the  Imperial  times.  The 
first  records  the  name  of  Qetulica,  the  daughter  of  Gneus 
Cornelius  Gossus  I^eatulus ,  who ,  about  the  jear  759  , 
ha? ing  subdued  the  Getulians ,  obtained  the  triumphal 
decorations  and  the  ns^me  of  GetuUcus  (a)  ; 

GOBNELIA 
GAETVLICI .  F 

GAETYUGA 


Oian.  liK  LT.  0. 48.  VeUeios  lih.  U.  Tacit.  Annal.  Uh.  lY.  c.  4i' 
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The  other  is  of  Marcus  Juntas  Silanos,  the  son  of  De^ 
cimus  Junms,  grandson  of  Gelulicus^  great-grandsoo  o( 
GossuS)  who  was  also  called  Lutatius  Gatalus  ^  was  de- 
f:em?ir  for  the  deoision  of  suits,  collioe  Salias,  and  died 
f{t  the  age  of  twenty  jears  and  nine  months : 

M.IVNIVS.SILANVS 

D .  SILAOT .  F ,  GAETVUCI 
NEPOS  .COSSl.PRON 

LVTATITS  *  CATVLVS  .  f .  VIR 

«  •         * 

STUTIB.IVDIC.  SA^LIVS.  COLlIn.  VIXIT 

ANllIs  .  XX  •  H ERSibtS  Tlill 

From  this  and  the  preceding  inscription  we  learn,  tliaf, 
the  faml^j  o(  the  Scipios  being  extinct ,  throughout  its 
4ifferent  branches,  the  sepulchre  passed  to,  the  Goroeiu 
Gossi ,  who  were  allied  to  the  Gornelit  Lentuli;  and 
who,  bj  adoption^  succeeded  to  one  of  the  Juan  SHanr, 
that  is  to  Decimus,  who  is  mentioned  bj  I'acitas  as  b^ 
ying  been  exiled  fqr  having  committed  adulterj  wilk 
the  niece  of  Augustus,  but  r^urned  to  Borne  under  Ti- 
bei^ius  4.  D.  20. 
^•^^'  Xh^e  bones  pf  tlie  Scipbs^  men,  whose  wisdom  and 

T^lqur  had  more  than  ojice  saved  tlieir  couatrj  ito^ 
impending  rnix^ ,  whei(i  diseoTere<][  were  profanet/  ^i^' 
tered  bj  their  ungrateAil  descendants^  but  were  vsscm 
from  ignpn\ii^  bj  the  Senator  Quirii^i ,  who  deposit^ 
them  in  a  modest  monument  in  his  villa  at  Padoa*  H 
is  now  more  than  tif  o  thous.and  one  hundred  jears  since 
the  Elder  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Haanibal  9  ba^ 
^  flj  fron^  the  unjust  persecutiou  of  his  coantrymen; 
^d,  when  dying  at  Litemum,  where  he  had  takes  re- 
i[uge,  he  ordered  that  he  should  be  interred  in  bis  viU^ 
\hat  ^lis  un^ralefyl  countrj  niaj  not  possess  eres  h»s 
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bon^i  (a)  ^  most  willingly  would  his  repentailt  fellow 
citizens  have  atoned  Tor  their  injustice  by  enshrining 
bisremaiiu  in  the  bosom  of  his  country  ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary ,  their  unaspiring  descendants  ,  unknindful  of 
Jie  glory,  which  such  illustrious  names  shed  on  the  Ro- 
nan  naofte,  liot  only  Tiolated  the  sanctity  of  their  grates^ 
bat  scattered  with  irrererent  hand  the  Venerable  bdnea 
of  the  most  glorio^  of  their  ancestors',  and  saw  theaa 
vith  otter  indifference  gathered  up  reTetentlj  by  the 
strsttger,  and-  borne  from  their  saci^ed  depository  to  le^ 
pose ,  lei  us  hope ,  undisturbed,  and  honoured  id  ano^ 
ther  Liiemum  not  of. their  choice! 

^  The  Scipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  T^y  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Ofth^rberdicditeUeis.''' 

POROM  BOABIDM.  The  earliest  notice  that  we  xhefor^ni 
bd  of  this  catllemarket  is  ▲.  U*  C  £$6^  when  the  Pa*  Bosrium; 
trician  hdies  adughl  to  excln|le  firom  the  ehride  of  Pa^*  p^friciah 
trician  Ghastitj:  afcid  faom  the  celebration  of  h^r  rite^  Chastity: 
Virgiaia^  patrician  by.  birth  but  espoused  to  a  plebeian, 
^en  lelalin^  the  indecorous  conflict ,  Livy  says  that  i 

tfte  shcine  was  situate  in  the  fbrttm  Boariuih  {6}.  Yabs* 
nttt  Maximus  also  relates  that  the  first  gladiatorial  eihi«» 
kitioa  was  given  in  'Borne  io  the  forum  Boarium  in  th^ 
consulship  of  Appius  Glaitdiut  and  Marcus  Fultrius  , 
A*  U.  G  690  ,  by  the  two  brbthers  Matcus  and  Decimus 
Hrutas  in  honour  of  their  defcefeoed  father  (<:>  dvid  (df) 
PI>ny(e)and  Tacitus  (/)  mention  i,  bkonxe  ox,brbught 
(rom  £gina  ^  after  its  conquttt  in  >  the  VI  century  of 
Bome,  and  placed  in' the  cientre  of  the  feram;  aadOfidl 
^s  that  the  ox  gare  its  namfe  to  the  forum  t 

N  Lrr.  lib.  XXXVltl.  t.  5&  (b)  Lib.  X  o.  aS.  (c)  tib.  iti  e.  4. 
I<^  Vast  lib.  VI.  T.  478.  (e)  L  b;  X»l?:  e.  1 1.  (/}  Tacit  m»^ 
lib.  XIL  0.  .4. 
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<^  Area ,  qaaa  posito  de  bo?e  nomen  habet ;  ^ 
but  ire  have  seen  that  it  was  so  called  a  ceaturj  before 
^  the  eoncjiiest  of  iE^ina)  aad  it  obvioilslj  took  its  ume, 
igi»  Yarro  obsenres  ^  from  its  deitinatioa  (a). 

The  aite.  of  the  Ibram  is  fixed  by  the  inscriptloa 
limits.         ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  Severus^  ArgeniarU  et  Jfegoiianies  Boa* 
rU  hujtts  loci  t  Ltry:  places  it  oo  the  way  from  the  Bo- 
nan  forum  to  the  ATeatide  {6) ;  and  l^citas  locates  it 
ne^r  the  Palatine  {o)*^  thd  aid  of  these  ixed  points 
ann  of  the  localities  bj  which  it  nM  cinsamacribed  sio- 
dem  topi^^phe^ris  makd  it^  norUiem  side  nm  from  the 
Janus  to  the  angle  df  the  Patatibe  next  the  piaua  di 
S*  Anastasia^  a  breadth  of  300  ieet;  its  eastern  side  from 
that  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  piauM  di  s.  Anastasia; 
its  ftoutbem  side  from  the  point  of  the  ^a  de^  Gerchl 
cot  bjr  the  Gloaea  flbzima  to  the  bay-^Iofts  incliisiTelj. 
.  and  its  western  side  from  the  point  of  the  ?iade^Ceidii 
'    joat  mentioned  to  the  Janqs,  making  its  leugth  ^00  feet 
,  •  Its  centre  corresponds  with  the  prefetturadelleacqaee 

strade^  where  Ihe  stoneafor  paiiiig  the  city  are  piled. 
Its  monu-  ^^^  regard  td.thei  monMm^nta  erected  in  this  fo- 

ments, rum  they  haie  all  di^ippeered  with  the  eseeption  of  the 
Janus  and  the  small  arch' of  S.  Sereras.  The  area  of  the 
fdrum  wa4  endoied^by  pOrtiboa  aiid « shops  (c/) ;  and  ^ 
its  nortliern  side,  i^r  the  cbui^eh  <oC$.  Giorgi|0  in  Te- 
labnO)  stood  the  temples  of  flatota  ind  Fortune,  borot 
A.  U.  G  539,  and  rebuilt  A.  U.  G/C/aO  (e>  Opposite  these 
templea  Lucius.  SMrtinius  praetor  ^  on  bis  retiim  from 
Spain  A.U.G.  556,  ereoced  two  arches  with  the  spoils, 
«nd  placed  on  each  arch  a  gilt  atatue  l(/)*']Qaith  temples 
had  been  originally  built  by  Sernns  TuUius,  and  stood 

V  {4  i}a  lias.  Lab  lib.  nr.  S«  5a-  (^)  Lil»«  tXm.  e.  S?.  (c)  Lib.  Xlt 
a.  s4.  (<4  jLif .  lib.  XXXV.  cm  {e)  U?.  lib.  XXIV.  e«  47-  (/)  ^^' 
lib.  XXXIII.  e.  9j. 
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bear  one  another  (a).  The  temple  of  Matuta  had  been 
ibst  rebuilt  bj  Gamilloa  A.  U.  G  359  (6) ;  and  was  cal- 
led the  temple  of  Mother  Matnta^  ii  distinguish  it  fronk 
that  of  Jund  Matuta  in  the  jfdmiii  Olitorium  (c).  that  it 
existed  in  the  IV;  centnrj  is  clear  frbni  its  being  meik^ 
tinned  by  Victoi^  amongst  the  edifices  of  the  VIIL  re- 
gion, in  it  were  Celebrated  the  Miabralia  k  a  feasl  in  ho- 
notir  of  tluit  ^dess,  on  th^  eleVenth  of  June,  described 
at  large  hj  Ovid  ^  during  wbicli  female  servants  were 
strictlj  prohibited  to  enter  the  temple  oil  account  of 
some  mjstie  tradition  {d).  The  Father  of  fhi  Gracchi 
placed  iii  thi^  temple  d  painking  representing  Sardinia 
and  the  battles  won  by  his  grand-lather  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronins  Gracchus ,  (Cbnsul  ^  iii  thai  isUnd  ^  which  hd 
took  1.U;  a  515(e);  ..    ^ 

The  temple  bf  Fortune  had  also  beeik  briginahjr  ^^^^J^^ 
erected  bj  Seirvius  TuHius  ^  land  in  it  stood  a  wooden  ^  yiigi. 
gilt  statue  df  the  fbdnder,  which  remained  uninj  tired  bj 
the  conflagration,  which^  as  we^  have  ^  seen,  consumed  both 
temples^  and  which-  existed  in  Ae  new  temple  in  the  time 
of  Atigustoa,  kn  object  of  visnteatibn  to  the  Admaas  (/); 
To  distinMish  this  froid  the  temple  ^fFbrtdna  Firilu^ 
built  also  hj  Serviiis  ^  it  was  balled  the  temple  of*  Fdr^ 
tuna  FiFgb  (g).  New  khe  tenfple  was  i  founlaiil  eatllid 
Moftcosa  ^  perhaps  that  supposed  to  be<  the  foiinUtii  of 
intiini^  (h)  ^  which  the  people  leall  acqiia  di  s*  tiiorgio^ 
litd  firoiii  iU  limpidil  j^  acqua  airgeiitiiiai  The  teinplis  was 
Mmilt  a  steebndUmb  bn  a  iiplMidid:  scale  bj.  LucuUus  (i); 


(«)09id.FiM.iih.TLv«479Mi*s«i569tq.  (^)  lav*  KV  V.  c.  i$. 
(c)  Livy  and  the  Caleadsrs.  (d)  Ovid.  1*  e.  Pliitarcb.  Yit,  Gtmill.  t.Si 
(tf)  Liv.  li^.  XU.  c.  «8.  (  /)  Oionys.  Ub.  IV.c.  27.  Ofid.  Ftil  iib.  VI; 
V.  569S4.  (gi  PlttUrcb.  <}aaest.  Bomtn.  $.  74;  (/I)  i?«»rWiii  ti^ttiU  ls;X; 
lil  HM  lib.  tlitli.  b.  iii; 
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Temple  of        .  la  the  forum  Boariam  also  stood  a  roand  temple 

ereulet     of  Hercules  Victor,  near  which  »as  the  riiriae  ofPa* 

triciaa  Chastity  already  mentioned  (a);  and  we  lean 

from  an  inscription  in  the  Vatican  that  it  had  been  built 

bj  Lucius  MumminS  A.  U.  G.  €08; 

L.  MVMMI .  L.  F  .  COS  .  DVCT 
AVSPICrO.IMPERlOQVE 
EIVS.ACHAlA.CAPT.COftlRTO 
DELETOi .  HOHAH  .  BBDIEIT 
THIVMPHARS  .  OB  .  HASCB 
RES  .  BEinS  .  GESTAS  .  QVOD 
.     IN.BELLO.  VOVERAT 
HAR G  .  AEDEH  .  ET  .  SIGNV 
HERGVLIS  .  VIGTORIS 
IHPERATOB . DEOIGAT 
^ '  Plinj  sajs  that  it  was  adorned  with  a  pamting  of  the 
.( ■    ,  ,  poet' Pacufiiia ^  the  oiephew  of  Ennius,  which  existed 
in  his  time  (b).  This  temple  is  mehtioded  hj  Victor,  and 
tfaeitofoift  existed  ia  the  IT.  centur j4 

The  Jboiisea  arousd  the  fonim  must  have  been  loftj) 
for  lAwj  recordk  that  «ii  ox,  liaTing  entered  one  of  them, 
jpeacbed  the  third  storj,  wberb  frightened  bj  the  cries  of 
the'  iuhabiti|nts  it  leaped  down  from  the  window,  a  bet 
which  occured:  A.  U*  C  53d,  and  was  deemed  a  prodi* 
gj  (c).  The  kst  mention  of  the  forum  occurs  in  the^Be* 
^narits,  a  proqf  of  its  etf stenoe  until  the  beginoiog 
««f/the  ¥•  cenfturjMn,  it  was  found,  to  the  rear  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  iniCosmedin^  in  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtus  lY.,  the  bronze  Hercules  of  the  Capitol,  proba- 
blj  that  of  Mjron  noticed  bj  Plinj  as  existing  in  the 
lemple  of  the  demigod ,  which  was  eifecled  hf  Pompey 
fadd  Is  nn^tl'oaed  hj  TitriiTitis  and  Victor  (d). 

<        i  ' 

(a)  Lif.  lib.  X.  c.  a3    ih)  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  4.  (c)  Lib.  XXI.  c.6»' 
(di  Lib.  IXXiV.  c,  8. 
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Hie  foram  Boarium  had  been  the  theatre  of  hor-  The  forum 
tors  ,  at  which  the  Christian  mind  shudders-of  human  t)^*[L°°!|.0 
beings,  innocent  of  crime,  offered  as  sacrifices  to  satis-  of  hamau 
fy  the  criminal  and  harbarous  snperstition  of  the  en-  '*<^<'i^ce'* 
lightened  Romans.  Two  Gauls,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
a  Greek  female,  were  here  buried  alite,  in  the  jear  of 
the  citj  528)  in  compliance  with  the  interptetation  of 
the  SibjUine  books,  or  rather  to  elude  one  of  the  pre- 
dictions they  contained,  which  was^^tbatGauIs  and  Greeks 
shoold  poesess  the  citj'^  Decemuirij  the  guardians  and 
interpreters  of  the  SibjDine  books,  Consueiudinem  pri^ 
scae  mperstUionis  egressi^  Galium  pirwn  et  Gallam 
feminam  cum  mutiete  simul  Graeca  mforo  Boario 
pi90S  defoderuni  (a).  Again  after  the  defeat  at  Gannae 
A.U.  C«  638,  two  Gauls  and  two  Greeks,  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  each  nation,  suffered  the  same  cruel  fate,  the 
first  human  sacrifice,  says  Li?y,  that  stained  the  Roman 
annals:  yam  on/e  hostUs  ^ttmanisminime  Romano  sa* 
€ro^  imbutum  (6);  hut  we  have  seen  that  Orosius  records 
an  instance  of  the  same  horrid  rite  ten  years  previously, 
and  Pliny  informs  Us  that  human  sacrifices  continued  to 
be  offered  under  the  emperors  to  his^  own  day:  ^^  Boario  in 
fi»ro  Graecum,Graecamqae  defossos  aut  aliarum  gentium 
cum  qoibus  rea  esset  turn  •  etiam  nostra  aetas  'i4dii  (c) ^\ 

Religious  murders  extend  to  times  tWe  most  remote  ohser- 
and  nations  the  most 'dissimilar,  to  the  warlike  Gartha*  Tatioo. 
ginian  and  the  timid  Hindoo,  the  mystU  Dniid  and  the 
savage  American  Indian,  the  wandering  African  and  the 
Social  South  Sea  Islander  j  but  that  the  Romans,  even 
during  the  brightest  period  of  their  history ,when  Rome 
bad  risen  la  the  highest  degree  of  literary  refinement 
and  had  explored  the  profoundest  depths  of  ancient  phi- 

{a  Orasias  lib.  I?,  e  tS.  (b\  Lib  XXII.  e.  Sg.  {e]  Lib.  XXVIlt.  c.  %. 


/ 
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losophj,  when  tbe  li^hl  of  kooirledge  shoae  with  meri-* 

dian  splendour,  when  the  arts  that  kre  sttud  to  honymis^ 

the  mind  were  'CnltiyMed  with  an  enthusiasm  and  proae- 

iculed  «rith  a  sucicess  which  haVe  distanced  the  labouring 

efforts  of  all  succ^ing  ages^  that^  at  such  a  period  of 

their  historj^  the. Bomhns. should  haVe  sought  to  avert 

the  vengeance  or  win  the  fiiYbtir  of  the  Dilriiiitj  hj  the 

aacrifice  of  human  victims  is  a  huiniliatitog  fact  j  which 

aflfords  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  proud  presumption  of 

Imlniuii  reason^and  prompts  uito  bless  thathea?ea4aught 

t^gion^  #hos6  dixiiie  influfence  has  freed  bumanitj  Cram 

dw  fenl  stain  bS  enlbrcing  the  erime  tjof.  murder  as  a 

Irdigidus  duty. 

Temple  6t         TEMPLE  OF  APOLtX)  (OU^TSIDE  THJE  POR^ 

orJ/d^the  ^TA  CAtlMfeNTAUS.  We  have  irfready  described  the 

iporta  Car.  '^em{>li&  6f  AjpoUo  Palatinus;  «ind  his  tetnple  of  which 

tneotahs.     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,  ^^^  ancielit  and  is  not  Ifeto  authentid 

Its  exact  iocaUij  outside  the.po'rta  Garinentalis^  in  the 
pratH  Fladiinia^  id  the  IX*  rfegion,  between  th6  foruni 
OlitoHum  and  tireiis  Fliiiiiiiliiis,  and  next  the  portico 
of'OotaVia  and  TarpetaA  totrk^  is  fixed  bj  livj  (a)^ 
AscOniu^  (b)^  Victor  and  Bai]i%  and  Diopi  (c).  The 
porta  Garmentalis.  stood,  as  we  saw,  in  the  Ticolo  del- 
la  Bufda:  the  forum  Olitoritmi  atood  outside  the  Gar- 
mental  gaiei  the  tatremity  of  the  circus  Flaminiiis  coin- 
.  '  ddes  with  the  tribune  of  f  drris  de  Specqhii  the  limits 
t>f  Ihe  Tin.  region  under  the  l^^tpeail  rock  are  deter« 
mined  bj  tl^e  porta  GarHtentalis^  those  of  the  IX.  bj 
ib^  theatre  of  Mi^cellus,  those  of  the  XL  by  th^  foruni 
OlitOrium:  the  portico  of  OctaTid  and  the  Tirpeian  rock 
kti6  #ell  known}  and  hence  the  temple  6f  Apollo^^hick 

{n]  Lib.  ill.  c.  65.  XXVlt  a8.  XXXIY.  45^  XXXTli;  58.  (ij  b 
togd  Candida.,  (c)  Fragment  pubfiahed  bj  Card.  Mti. 
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Itood  in  the  IX.  region,  mast  haTe  beea  situate  bel#ea[i 
the  piatta  and  Tia  Montanara^  the  piatza  Gampitelli,  and 
the  via  de^  Sugherari* 

With  regard  to  its  bistorj^Liyj  teoords  a  pestilence 
which  raged  in  Borne  A«  U»  C«  323,  when  a  temple  was 
Vowed  to  Apollo,  who  was  deemed  the  author  and  healer 
of  contagious  disease  (d)^  and  dedicated  three  jears  after 
bj  the  G>Asul  Gains  Julius  Mento  (6).  It  was  bdrnt  in 
thd  6ailic  incursion  of  366,  and  was  reboilt  and  dedi- 
eaked  A*  U.  C  &0Z»  In  it  the  Senate  occasional Ij  aftsem- 
Ued  to  give  audience  to  ambassadors  from  hostile  cotln« 
tries,  as  occured  A*  U.  C  559,  when  they  received  those 
of  Kabis,  tytant  of  Sparta  (c);  and  also  to  hear  the  applica^ 
tions  of  their  Victorious  Generals,  who  sought  the  ho^ 
Dour  of  a  triumph,  as  in  the  case  of  Lucius  £milius 
IteglllUs,  who  defeated  Antiotthus  A.  U-  C  56A(e/)| 
and  of  Titus  Semptonius,  who  conquered  the  S^ians 
in  6  77  (e).  In  this  temple  Lucius  £mililis  Paulussa-> 
Crificed  a  she?p,  in  585,  before  bis  d^patturefor  tb^ 
War  against  Perseus  king  of  Macedon^  as  We  riead  in  the 
^cia  Drbis  JDiuma  illiisb^ted  bj  Bodwell  (/).  Oppo- 
site this  temple  Sjlla  erected  his  blood j  tribiinal  A.  U. 
G  671;  and  thither  Catiline  bore  the  reeking  head  of 
Marcds  Xarilis  Gratidianus^  slain  by  him  on  the  Jauicu- 
lua»  y  ictoj^  man  tions  a  vase  of  peirenniat  water  annaxed  to 
Ibis  temple,  called  /jacia^^nini  Apt>tlinu^  a  dircuaistance 
which  explains  the  passage  of  Plutarch  ,«alattng  that 
Catiline,  having  presented  the  bloody  head  of  Gratidian 
ia  the  Dictator,  who,  aocording  to  Ajcontiis  was  then  in 
the  temple,  washed  his  hands  in  ihtJiivdctimA  Apol-* 
Unis  {g).  Pliny  inlbnis  us  that  in  this  temple  stood  the 


(a)  lib.  I?,  e.  aS.  (h)  Ibid.  e.  ag.  (e)  Lit.  lib.  XXXtV.  e.  4S. 
i^  Lit.  lib.  XXIVIL  c.  08;  (e)  Lit.  lib  ILT.  t.  17.  (/)  PrAeiei^. 
Vmmdeniunae  Jppend.  p.  665«  {g)  Vit  Syll  a»  Sa. 
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statue  of  Apollo  bj  Pfajliscus  of  Rhodes,  and  tbost!  of 
Latona,  Diana,  tbe  Nine  Muses,  of  a  nude  ApoUoand  of 
Apollo  with  bis  Ijre,allbj  Tjmarchis  (a).  It  probablj 
suffered  in  the  conflagration  of  A.  D.  80,  which  consu- 
med the  adjoining  portiiio  of  Octatia,  as  we  read  in 
SSoa  (A);  but  it  existed  in  the  IV.  centurj  of  our  era, 
as  we  read  in  Bufus  and  Yictor ,  writers  bj  whom  it  is 
nientioned. 
temple  of  TEMPLE  OF  BELLOJfA.  The  temple  of  Bellona 

Bellooa.  ^i^p^  q^q^  l[i^l  of  Apollo  just  described,  being  placed 
bj  Victor  in  the  IX.  region,  persus  portam  CdrmentU'" 
km^  that  is  looking  towards  that  gate,  for  its  rear  fron* 
led  the  circular  extremitj  of  the  circus  Flaminius,  as 
we  read  in  Of  ids 

^^Hac  sacrata  die  tusco  Bellona  duello 

Dieitur  et  Latio  prbspera  semper  adesL 
Appiul  est  auctor,  Pjrrho  qui  pace  negata, 
Multa  animo  yidit,  Inmine  captils  erat 
Prospicit  a  tergo  summum  brevis  eircum. 

Est  ibi  non  parrae  parva  columna  notae: 
Hinc  solet  hasta  manu  belli  praenuiitia  mitti, 
In  regem  et  gentes,  qaum  placet  anna  capi(c).'^ 
Ff cm  these  verses  we  learn  that  the  area,  from'  which 
tbe  javelin  was  hurled  towards  that  countr  jagainst  which 
hostilities  were  proclaimed, was  situate  to  the  rear,a  tergo ^ 
of  the  temple,  and  fronted  the  curved  ext  remit j  of  the 
ebcus^  suaunwh  cirCum^  so  that  the  temple  looked  lo-< 
wards  tbe  porta  Carmentalis  in  the  vicola  della  Biifala, 
and  bad  to  its  rear  the  area^  the  columna  bellica  and 
tbe  circus  Flaminius.  Hence  the  V^iosinian  Calendar 
places  it  in  circo  Flumuiio^  from  their  vicinitj:  Livy 

(a)  Lib.  XXXVI.  .  5.  f.  4.     ^)  Lib.  XXYI  c.  94     (c)  Fast«  lib. 
ft.  ▼.  901.  tqq. 
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Ideates  It  outside  the  wails  (a),  that  is,  as  we  hare  seeo, 
outside  tbe  porta  Caraienlalisj  and  it  thus  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  conTent  of  Torre  de^  Specchi,  so  as  to  front 
the  piazza  Hontanani)  and  mn  back  towards  the  tia  della 
Tribuna  diTor  de^Speecbi, where  stood  the  area  in  which 
rose  the  colonna  Belliqa^  Orid  sajs  that  the  temple  was 
founded  hj  Appius  Claudius  Coecus  in  the  Y.  century 
of  Borne  (b)  ,  in  ful61ment  of  a  tow  ,  as  we  learn 
from  Livj ,  made  bj   him  to  that  effect  in  tbe  war 
against  the  Samnites  and  Etrurians  A.  U.  C  /i57  (c). 
Appius  adorned  it  with  bronze  shields ,  on  which  were 
engrated  the  portraits  of  his  Ancestors  and  their  title» 
of  honour,  a  fact  which  Plinj,  bj  a  strange  anacronisra, 
ascribes  to  the  Appius,  who  was  consul  A.  U*  G.  259, 
that  is  198  jears  before  the  temple  was  built  (d).  Il 
'must  have  been  of  considerable  dimensions,  as  the  Se- 
nate often  met  in  it^  as  in  550,  to  give  audience  to  the 
Orthaginian  Ambassadors  (e);  in  556,  to  receive  those 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  (/);  and  on  various  other  c»cca«* 
sions.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  Senate  beard  the 
djing  cries  of  the  thoosands  of  Marian  soldiers,  who 
had  surrendered  on  condition  of  having  their  lives  spa« 
red,  but  who,  when  unarmed,  were  cruellj  butchered  io 
the  adjoining' villa  Publica,  in  cold  Udod,  by  order  of 
the  sanguinary  and  perfidious  SjUa)  who,  on  seeing  the 
consternation  of  tbe  Senate,  coldlj  observed  that  thej 
might  continue  to  sit,  as  it  was  onlj  some  offending 
soldiers  who  were  undergoing  mil itarj  punishment(^)« 
Tbe  priests  of  Bellona,  like  tbe  modern  Dervices 
of  the  £ast,  threw  then]|selves  into  violent  contortions, 
putting  themselves  with  knives,  howling,  foaming  at  the 

(a)  Lib.  XXX.  c.  si.  XXXlH.  9^.  [b)  Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  90|.  sq^. 
(c)  Liv.  lib.X.  c.  19.  {dl  Plln.  Kb.  XXX?.  c.  3.  (e)  Lit.  lib.  XXX.  c.  ai. 
(/)  Liv.  lib*  XXXIII.  e.  24*    {g)  ScA<;ra  de  dementia^  lib   i.  c.  12. 
FluUrch.  ViL  Sylht. 
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mottUi)  and  falling  into  fita  of  pbrenzj;and  both  seem  te 
l)aTe  jrestmbled  the  prieat^  offiaal^wbo^  theSacredScrip- 
tures  infonn  ua,  leaped  opoa  the  altar  and  cried  aloud 
and  cut  themael?ea  vith  kqiteaand  laacets.The  broken 
accents  9  which  the  fanatic  priests  of  Bellona  uttered  in 
their  tranaports,  w^re  deemed  oracles  of  the  goddess. 
Temples  TEMPl^ES  OF  jCSGUI^iPIUS ,  OP  FADNUS 

of  iEscula-  AND  OF  JUPITER.  These  three  temples  stood  on  tht 
pm^  9  island  of  the  Tiber ;  and  that  of  JEscalapius  was  the 

and  most  ancient  of  the  three  1  having  been  dedicated  A.  D. 

Jnpller-  G.  ^G!^)  efter  a  dreadful  plague,  which  taged  with  such 
forj  that  the  Bomaus  consulted  the  Sibjlline  books  9 
which  directed  them  to  bring  from  the  temple  of  £scu^ 
lapius,  near  Epidaurus,  one  of  the  sacred  serpents , 
which,  having  disappeared  in  the  island ,  caused  the 
temple  to  be  erected  thereon  (a).  In  commemoration  of 
the  conveyance  of  the  serpent  the  island  was  fashioned 
into  the  foirm  of  a  Bqman  g^Uej  and  faced  with  solid 
blocks  of  travertin^  as  maj  stiU  be  seen  bj  enteiring  the 
equTent  garden  of  S^  E^artolomect ,  and  passing  to  the 
extremity  of  the  island  next  ta  the  Ponte  RqttQ ,  where 
a  serpent  is  seen  carved ,  twining  round  a  sceptre.  Ovid 
informs  us  that  the  temple  stood  on  the  extremitj  of 
the  itUi^d  9  that  is  oa  the  southern  point ,  for  he  him- 
self places,  the  temple  of  Fannus  on  the  northern  (b). 
It  must  there(ore  have  occupied  the  site  of  tlie  convent 
church  and  garden.  On  the  th^hohl  of  the  cella  of  the 
temple  was  inacribed  the  receipt  for  the  cure  of  the  bites 
of  venomous  animals ,  usied  bj  Antiochus  the  Great  (c). 
The  temple  was  adorned  with  paintings  brought  from 
Greece  bj  the  pri^etor  Gains  Lucretius.  A*  (J*  O  $83  (d), 

(a)  Otid.  MeUmorph.  lib.  XV.  Fast.  lib.  i.T^aSg  sq^.  Ysler.Ms^ 
Vb.  I.  c.  8.  Plin.  lib.  XXIX.  c.  4.  {b)  Fast,  lib,  U.  T.  aqS.  (c^  PUa, 
]jb*.  XX.  c.  94.  J.  99*    (d)  Lif .  lib.  XLIU.  c.  4. 
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It  was  usual  to  cooTej  the  sick  thither  to  be  cured  bj 
the  god  of  ph jsic  (a) ;  and  84  an  abuse  prevailed^  in  the 
time  of  Qaadius,  of  exposing  sick  slafes.  on  the  island 
ioslead  of  procuring  them  niedical  aid ,  the  emperor 
ordained  that  slayes  sq  exposed  should ,  if  they  recove* 
red,  become  free  (b).  The  temple ,  being  recorded  bj 
(he  Begionaries,  must  haye  existed  in  the  YT  centur j. 

The  temple  of  Faunn$  stood  9  according  to  Ovid ,  Temple  of 
pa  that  part  of  the  island  that  dividea  the  Tiber  into  ?«»««* 
two  streams  (c) ;  and  was  erected  A.  U.  G.  558  bj  the 
£diles  Cneius  Domitius  JSnobarbuai  and  Caius.  Scri- 
boaius  Curio  (d). 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  JSscuIapiua  stood  that  ^  ^^/"Pj^  ®^ 
Jove  or  Yejoyi^l)  erected  bj  Lucius  Furius  Purpureo  ^ 
coasul,  A.  jDL  G.  557  9  in  fti^lfilment  of  a  vow  made  bj 
him  wbei^  praetor  in  the  Gallic  war  A^  U.  C  553  (e).  Y i- 
froyias  ipfprms  us  tliat  t(ie  temples  of  Faunusand  Joye 
were  prostyle^eti^gtjle ,  hi^ying  eacU  a  portico  in  front 
onlj,  consisting  of  four  columns  (fy 

TElttPLE  OF  HEBCULES  GUSTOS-  The  prigin  ^•"P}^^''' 
of  this  temple  goes  as  f^r  back,  as  A*  U.  C.  565^  (ox  Llyj  Qasto^. 
ioforms  us  that  in  that  year. the  statue  of  the  deity  was 
placed  in  it  bj  order  pf  the  I^ecemyirs,  the  interpreters 
of  the  Sibylline  boQhs(f)^Its  siite  wekAOwnfrom  Ovid, 
who ,  hawing  placed  the  tempU  <kt  BeUon^  at  the  semi- 
circular extremity  pf  the  circus  Flaminius,  places  that 
of  Hercules  at  the  opposite  ei^tremity  (A).  This  latter 
extreniity,  as  we  haye  Sfien^  cpifr^spQ^ded  with  the  piazza 
del  Olmq;  and  in  the  adjoining  piazza  of  S.  KicoU  dei 
Gesarini ,  in  the  next  house  to  tt^e  left  of  the  chivrch  9 

(a)  Plant.  Carcid.  Act  II.  so.  I.  y.  aS^.  {b)  Sneton.  Vit  Claud. 
ca5.  (c)  Faat.  lib.  II.  ▼.  iqS.  (d)  Lir.  lib.  XXXUI.  c.  4a.  (e)  LiT. 
Ittu  XXXIV.  c.  55.  (/)  Lib.  m.  c.  1.  (^}  Liv.  lib.  XXXVIII.  c.  ^% 
(Aj  Fut.  lib.  YI.  V.  909. 
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are  totn  mutilated  fluted  tuia  colamns,  which  had  been 

ootered  with  stucco ,  aud  formed  a  circle ,  whence  it  is 

eertain  thiit  the  temple  was  circular  and  peripteral 

Tomb  of  TOtf  B  OF  BIBULUS.  It  forms  part  of  the  tide-wall 

Bibuius.     of  ibe  corner  house  to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  northern 

extremity  of  the  Tia  di  Harforia  It  is  of  travertin  and 

is  ooTered  with  mould  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  It  ooasists 

of  a  base,  which  contained  the  sepulchral  chamber,  the 

entrance  to  which  was  on  the  side  of  Trajan'^s  forom ; 

and  on  the  base  rose  a  superstructure  ,  as  is  still  seen ) 

adorned  with  four  Doric  pilasters ,  sustaining  an  Ionic 

entablature  and  a  frieze  adorned  with  flowers  aad  oxen* 

beads.  The  central  intercolumniation ,  which  has  been 

couTerted  into  a  window,  was  a  nich  in  which  stood  the 

statue  of  the  deceased.  The  inscription  sajs  that  Gains 

Publius  Bibuius  bad  so  conducted  himself  as  aedile  that 

the  Senate  and  people  assigned  him  and  his  posterity, 

at  the  public  expense,  this  place  of  sepulture. 

C  POBLICIO.  L.  F.  BIB VLO .  AED-  PL.  HONORIS 

VIBTVTISQUE  CAVSSA  SEWATVS 

CONSVLTO  POPVLIQVE  IVSSV  LOCVS 

MOKVMEPrTO  QVO   .   IPSE  POSTEREIQVE 

EIVS  .  iNFERBEPrTVH  PubLIGE.  DATVS .  EST 

Who  this  Bibuius  was  is  unknown;  but  it  is  certain  that 

be  lived  before  the  walls  of  Aurelian  were  built,  for  the 

tomb  must  hate  originatlj  stood  outside  the  citj  walU 

The  perfect  form  of  the  letters ,  and  the  pure  latioit/ 

of  the  inscription  forbid  us  to  place  its  erection  at  a  re« 

mote  period  of  the  republic ;  and  the  confusion  of  the 

Doric  and  Ionic  orders  together  with  the  flowers  and 

beads  of  oxen  make  it  probable  that  it  was  erected  ten 

wards  the  close  of  the  republic ,  when  the  Romans  first 

began  to  depart  fram  the  severitj  and  puri^  of  GrecIaA 

architecture. 
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FQRUM  PlSGATOBIUH/niisfisbmarheteiisled  The 
ia  liie  jear  5&2  of  Borne;  and  wias  situate  between  the  pi^Qgi^. 
Roman  forum,  the  foruin  Boarium  and  the  fomm  01i«  riuin. 
toriom  (a)^  that  is  in  the  Ticinitj  of  S*  Eligio  deTer« 
nri  and  S.  Giovanni  Decoilato.  It  was  burnt  in  that 
yetr,  as  Livys  informs  os^  and  was  rebuilt  in  573  bj 
Marcos  Fulvius  Nobilior  the  censor  (&)•  It  must  have 
consisted  simpljof  an  drea  sunounded  bj  shops,  in  which 
fish  wu  sold  J  for  we  read  of  no  considerable  edifioe 
baring  existed  in  it.  Plautus  sajs  that  in  it  met  per- 
sons who  put  sums  of  money  together  in  common,  and 
Yarro  sajs  that  it  was  situate  near  a  place  called  in  the 
modem  texts  Junium,  which  Bunsen  has  converted  into 
Hoeniuro,  without  an j  authoritj  whatever  and  contrary 
to  fact,  for  the  walls  of  Servius,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  at  all  touch  on  the  forum  Piscatorium  (c). 

FOBUBf  PISTOBIUH.  Uvj  says  that  the  Censor  The 
Fulvios,  who  vebuilt  the  fishmarket  just  mentbned,  also  f?^^^. 
built  another  market  and  a  portico  outside  the  porta 
Trigemina,  a  second  portico  behind  the  Navalia,  a  third 
near  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Medicus  on  tiie  Tiber,  behind  the  temple  of  Hope  in 
tlie  forum  Olitorium,  This  commarket  was  built  A.  U* 
C  573,  and  was  subsequently  placed  by  Trajan  under 
tbe  care  o(  tbe  corporation  of  bakers  {dy  Victor  and  the 
Sotitia  place  it  in  the  XHL  region;  and  we  observe  its 
ruins  at  the  base  of  the  Aventine  towards  tbe  Tiber,  and 
one  of  its  arches,  which  is  now  called  the  arco  di  S.  La»- 
zaro.  This  its  locality  is  clear  from  that  of  the  porta  Tri- 
gemina, which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  where  the  modern 
arco  della  Salara  stands.  To  the  left  of  the  via  di  Mar- 
ie) Liv.  lib  XXVI.  c.  a?,  (b)  Uv.  lib.  XL  e.  5i.  (c)  Bnnsen  Bet« 
cbrtib.  der  Rom.  T.  1.  p.  629.  (d;  Aural.  Yiclor  de  CaeBaiibot. 
Vol.  IV.  28 
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iocurata,  between  the  hill  and  the  river,  we  obserte  near 
tbe  substructions  of  the  hill  remains  of  brick  walls  of 
the  v.  century  of  Borne ,  which  continue  with  greater 
or  less  interruption  as  far  as  the  arch  of  S.  Lasaro. 
Thej  are  remains  of.  corn  stores ,  called  bj  tbe  an- 
cients Honea , '.  the  name  ^i?en  to  thb  locality  in  th< 
iniddle  ages*   . 

That  a  corn  marhet  existed  here  from  the  year  317 
we  learn  frqm  tiyj^  who  sajs  that  in  it  was  erected  ia 
that  year ,  outside  the  p0rta  Trigemina,  a  gilt  bronie 
bull  to  I^uciuQ  Minutius,  praefect  of  the  market,  for 
'having  discovered  the  scheme  of  Spurius  Melius,  win 
•purposed  rising  to  sovereignty  by  largesses  of  com  (a)) 
a  fact  nisQ  recorded  by  Pliny,  with  this  difference  that, 
instead  of  an  ox,  he  says  a  column  and  statue  were  erec- 
ted there  to  him  (d)-  Pliny^s  account  is  confirmed  bj 
the  medaU  of  tlie  Blinutian  family,  vrhich  present  a 
'  ^lumn,  at  the  base  of  which  rise  ears  of  com,*  and  oq 

tlie  summit  of  which  is  a  statute  armed  with  n  spear, 
Moreover  Livy  himself  says  elsewhere  that  the  first  gilt 
statue  erected  in  Rome  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Ma* 
nius  Acilius  Glabrio ,  raised  tq  him  by  bis  son  in  tbe 
Xorum  Oliloriiua  A«  U^  C  563,  opposite  the  temple  of 
Piety,  now  the  church  of  S.  J^icola  ict  Carcere,  whence 
it  is  probable  that  the  account  of  Livy  is  in  that  fv6' 
ciilar  incorrect^  This  is  (he  only  monument  recorded  to 
bsi^e  existed  in  the  fqrum  Pistorium ,  which  prob^blj 
-was  merely  a  square  ^rea  surrounded  by  porticos,  the 
locality  for  which  was  chosei^  on  the  river  side,  because 
convenient  for  the  laudipg  or  shipping  of  corn^ 
Tennlea  of         TEMPI^^S  OF  PORTUMNUS,  Rufus  and  Yiclor 
Purtumnus*  mention  a,  temple  of  Portumns  near  theSubliciaobridge, 


(41)  tivJib.lY.c  17.  (6]Lib.XVlU.c.5.S.4.Llb.XXU?.c5.{ 
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aod  the  GapraaicensiaB  and  Amiterniao  calendars  do 
the  same.  The  temple  therefore  must  have  stood  in  the 
ficiaitj  of  the  modern  Salara  or  salt-stores;  and  in  the 
garden  of  Card  Gonzaga ,  which  is  now  used  as  a  sort 
of  timber  jard  ^  was  found  a  temple  about  the  middle 
of  the  XVL  centurj,  as  we  learn  from  Ligorio.  That  th« 
temple  was  standing  in  the  Y,  centurjwe  know  from 
its  mention  bj  the  Begionaries.  In  the  port  of  the  Ti- 
ber stood  also  another  temple  secred  to  PortumnuSi  out- 
side the  Porta  Trigemina,  as  we  le^um  from  Yarro  (a); 
and  the  feasts,  called  Portumnalia , . from  Fortumnuf, 
the  god  of  ports ,  were  celebrated  in  both  temples  on 
the  seventeenth  of  August,  es  we  know  from  the  above 
meotioned  Calendars. 

TEUPI^E  ARO  PORTICO  OF  HERCULES  HU«  Temple 
SAEGETES  OR  OP  PHIUP.  On  the  plan  of  Rome  J^jJ  ^^' 
this  temple  and  portico  are  adjoining  and  parallel  to  Hercalet 
the  portico  of  Octana,  which  they  nearlj  equal  in  ex-  ^^^^^^^ 
tent;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  fix  hj  approximation  Philip, 
the  limits  off  the  portico  within  the  space  circumscribed 
hj  the  piaxsa  delle  TartarughC)  la  via  della  Reginella, 
k  via  della  Pescaria,  the  monastery  of  S«  Ambrogio) 
tbe  piazxa  S«  Caterina  de^Funari  and  the  piaxza  Tarta- 
nighe.  The  temple  was  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  por- 
tico and  corresponded  with  the  entrance  to  S«  Ambro- 
gio ;  aod  the  portico  was  &Q0  feet  long  from  north  to 
south  and  120  feet  broad  from  east  to  west  The  temple 
was  erected  bj  Marcus  Fuhius  Hobilior,  when  Censor 
A.  U.  C  57A  9  after  having  conquered  Acarnania  and 
£tolia,  and  taken  the  island  of  Cephallenia  now  Corfu, 
from  which  he  brought  to  Rome  285  bronze,  and  230 
marble,  statues,  which  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph  (i). 


(«)  De  Liog.  Ut.  lib.  V.  (»)  Lif.  Ub.  XXXiX.  c.  5. 

28* 
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The  temple  he  adorned  with  the  statues  o(  the  HoseS) 
taken  from  Ambracia  (a),  and  with  the  Labours  of  He^ 
cules,  bj  LysippQS,  taken  from  Acamania  (A),  whence 
the  temple  was  called  JEdes  JBkrculis  Musarum ,  that 
is,  Musarum  Ductoris.  The  medals  of  the  Pomponiin 
family  present  Hercules  and  the  Hoses  as  thej  were 
seen  in  this  temple,  that  is  ,  Hercules  soooding  the 
Ijre,  as  in  (hid  (c),  and  the  Muses  bearing  tbeircbanc- 
teristic  sjmbols.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  bj  Quinfos 
Harcius  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Aiigastas,  who 
added  the  portico,  whence  its  name  of  portico  of  Philip, 
as  we  read  in  Martial  (</).  Plioj  mentions  several  pain- 
tings that  adorned  the  portico,  that  is,  a  Helen  bj  Zeo- 
xiS)  a  Bacchus ,  Alexander  when  a  boj,  an  Hippoljtus 
hj  Antiphilus,  and  various  paintings  representing  the 
Trojan  war,  hj  Theodoras  (e).  Eumenus  and  the  Be- 
gionaries  record  the  existence  of  the  portico  in  the  IV. 
centurj,  after  which  we  find  no  mention  of  it.  There  are 
no  remains  of  it  in  the  open  air;  but  yestiges  of  it  exist 
in  the  houses  occupjing  its  site* 
The  forum  FORUM  OUTORICM.  This  vegetable  marhetis 

<^**''"'*"*  plaoed  bj  Victor  and  Rufus  in  the  XL  region,  which 
included  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  Snblician 
and  Fabrician  bridges ,  the  forum  olitorium  j  the  Co^ 
lumna  Lactaria,  the  aedes  Piefatis  and  the  Aedes  Jononis 
Matutae.  Livj  and  Asoonius  place  it  outside  the  porti 
Garmentalis,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sitaate  ander 
the  Tarpeian  rock  near  the  Wcolo  della  Buffala;  and  the 
market  must  therefore  have  stood  between  the  Tarpeian 
rock  and  the  Tiber.  In  it  were  three  ancient  templeS) 
those  of  Hope,  of  Pietj  wd  of  Juqq  Sospita  or  Maluta^ 

(a)  Eumea.  Pro reparand.  Scbol.  Cicera pro  Archiaa  it.  {k)  P^ 
lib.  XXXV.c.  10.  (c)  Fa«t.  lib.  VI.  v.  8i9.;<liLib.Y.  cp.  49.  (e)  LibOUV^ 
«i49-.$t56^5^,e^^**» 
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the  itmains  of  which  are  seen  M  tb^  church  of  S.  Nid^ 
cola  iu  carcere*  The  foruin  therefore  exteod^  from  ihfi  "' 
piazsa  of  S»  Riccola  id  Carcere  to  the;  ticoIo  della  Buf- 
fala  on  one  side,  a^d  between  the  ^la  de'^SaTcUi  and  the 
via  della  Consola^ioneon  the  other,  tlins pi^esenU^g an 
area  of  225  feet  in  length  and  tSO  feet  lin.  Jbraaidth. 

TEMPLES  OF  HOPE,  OF  PIETY  A WDOF  JUKO  templat 
8QSPITA  OR  MATUTA.  Th«  aneiotits^  9^  we  bavesew,  of  itope, 
nention  three  temples  exi$ling  in.tte[  foi(|iak  Olito-  .nJ Juno 
rium;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  it  the  remains  of  three  Sotptta. 
parallel^  contiguous  temples, .on  the.ruijoiS' of  which 
stands  the.  church  of .  S*  Sicola  i(i  caro^eie/Qoye^  theiem- 
pie  of  Hope,  is  nieiitioned  bj  Cicero  .as^buiit  hf  the 
famous  Goiiatinus,  who  triumphed  oter  the:  Cartbagi* 
nians  A.  V.C*  407  (a);  and  Tacitus  aajs  that  be  ^rebted 
it  In  fulfilment  of  a  tow  made  bj  bim  wben  paging  war 
in  Sicily  (d).  tt  was  burnt  seTeral  timeo^  and  was  in  part 
rebuilt  for  the  last  time  bj  Augustas:  ^}^  aad  coiiple* 
ted  adter  his  deatb  bj  Germanicua  A..  IJ»  C*  770  (rf)..  ^ 

The  temple  of  Pietj  was  built  in  the  consulship 
of  PoUitts  Gbrnelius  LtotuLus  and  Matcua  Bebiis  Tarn* 
pbilua,  bj  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  ia  fulfilment  of  a 
TOW  made  bj  bim  A.U^  G  563^  after  gaiping  .thefaattlo 
of  Thermopylae  against  Antiochus^andwM  4^>cated 
ten  years  after  bj  bis  800,  who  erected.  |)!ef0re  it  a  gilt 
equestrian  statue  of  hi^  father,  tbe  iursi  giU  statuoever 
seen  in  Italy:  ^^Quae  prima  i.oinni«m  in^  lifilia  :statua 
aurata  est  patri  Glabric^i  pqsuitT*  (^)^  It.p^iatedijiB  the 
y.  eentury  of  the  Christian  era,  as^s^tlurow  f|[x^.(;l^ 
fact  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Bufus  and  Victor. 


( a)  Dc  Lcgib.  lib. It.  t.  i i.    (M  AnnaL \th,  Xl.  '6.  ^Q-  '  (^)  *  t>iatt« 
lib.  L  e^  10.    (d)  Tadtv  AanaL  lib.  II.  f  .4v* .  (#)  .Liy- )>|)»  X^.^'  ^» 
Viler.  Mai.  lik  W*  c.  I.  .  ,x,.     «v  » v  ,\ ; 
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Temple  This  temple  is  gtoenlly  confotmded  with  that  of 

of  Filial  pQ^^  Piety,  erected  in  honow  of  the  daaghterwho 
saved  the  life  of  her  mother,  according  to  Valerius  Ma* 
atimus  (a)  and  Plinj  (6),  or  of  her  father  according  to 
4Soliims  (c)  and  Feslos  (^),  when  condemned  to  perish 
from  banger,  by  nursing  her  starving  parent  from  her 
1x>8om;  and  accordingly  a  dark  excayation  to  the  left, 
on'  enteriVg  the  church ,  is  pointed  out  as  the  prison 
in  which  thai  beiiutiful  and  affecting  triit  of  filkl  pielj 
occurred: 

'     There  is  « •dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
l¥hat  do  I  gisxe  on?  Nothing:  Look  again! 
Two  fbiitts  ate  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight-^ 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain: 
it  b  not  bo;  t  see  tfalem  full  and  plain*- 
An  oM  ma«r,  and  a.  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  v  nnrsiAg  motheir,  in  whos^  vein 
The  Uood  iff  neidtan  but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  heir  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bsift 

*  -  « 

•  Full  swells  the  deep  pure  feontain  of  young  Hfe^ 
>•      Where  or^  the  heart  and;/>om  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,-  when  the  wife, 
'    '  Blest  into  mother,  in  M  idnoeent  look, 
'Or  eten  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook  • 
' '   ITo  pain  and  small  suspense^  a  joy  perceitres 
Han'  knows  tM^  when  from  -  out  its*  t^radled  neok 
tSli^  sees  her  Utde  fcud  putCtHih  itk  leaves-^ 
What  toay  the  frUit  be  yeC?-^I  know  bot— Gaip  was  En^ 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
,     .The  milk  of  bis  own  gift: — it  is  her  sire 

{jt^  InPieiaie, 


tnui  AHciBirr  tsmple^*  ^39 

To  irbom  she  reiulers  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.  No;  he  shall  nOtJ^expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovelj  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature^s  Nile,  trhose  deep  siream  rises  highei^ 
Than  Egypt's  tivert  from  that  gentle  aide 

Drink^  drink  and;  li?e,  old  m«n!  Heaten'^s  realms  holdi 

(no  such  tide* 
The  starry  fable  of  the. milky  way 
Ban  not  thy  atory'^s  pMrity;  it  is 
JLi^osteUation  of  B  sweeter  ray, 
koA  sacred  Batore  triun^phs  mor^  in  this    J  ^      i 
Beverse  of  her.  decree,  thiin  in  the  abyss 
Where  Sparkle  distant  irorld$s—«*Ob^  holiest  nar90^  * 
Ko  drop  of  that  clear  $treai4  il$  ifay  shell. mw 
To  thy  siren's  heart,  r^pleniihing  its  iK^uree 

With  life,  ait  our  freed  aouU  rejoin  the  universe. 


To  this   pleasing  illosion  we  too  would  wiUingliiiyiy 

lend  ou^rseWes:  we  would  glddly  gaze  on  the  vestiges  of 

the  buildij^g  consecrated  to  Filial  Piety  ;  but  the  creat 

(ions  of  poetry  disappear  before  ^he  light  of  historyv 

Pliny  informs  us  that  tbe .  locality  of  the  prison  ijp 

which  the  event  took  place  Was  consedrdted  in  the  conf 

sulship  of  Caius  Quinti^  and  Marcus  Aeilius,  an  epoch 

different  from  that  in  irhich  the  tetnple  of.  Piety  i^ 

the  (brum  OlitOrium  wA$  erected  \  he  adds  that  jn  his 

day  iu  site  was  occupied  by  Ike  th^atire  of  Mai'Cfiltluse 

^Locus  ille  eidem  eonsecratus  deae  C»  Quinctio^  Mr  Aci** 

lio  cdnsulibus,  templo  Pteiatts  exitu/Cia  iuilUu^.  car^ 

<2eris  sede  ^  ubi  Hunc  JUarceili  theatrwn  esi^  and  hit 

testimony  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Dion^  who  records 

the  demolition  of  houses  and  temples  by  Cae$ar  in  order 

to  erect  on  their  site  the  theatre  subsequently  4fili<^ste4 


> 


^iO         « 4  fxna  Amnmr  amd  hodim. 

hj  Aagmtas  to  liis  nepbew  Marcellas  (a).  Festos,  it  ii 
true,  says  that  this  temple  was  erected  bj  Acilias;  but 
tlie  text  IS  ef ideotlj  defective,  so  that  speaking  of  tvo 
temples  of^etj,  be  firs^  mentions  that  in  the  foram 
Olttorium,  and  next«ihat  of  Filial  Pietj,  after  which 
the  two  passages  become  one,  whence  the  confosioa. 

Tke  tbtrd^emple  is  called  bj  Li^  the  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita  or  Health-giving,  bj  Bufus  the  temple  of 
Matuta^  and  bj  Victor  tliat^of  Juno  Matilta.  Amongst 
the  Romans  Matuta  was  the  same  deic^  as  the  lao  or 
Leucothea  of  the  Greeks  (d);  and  we  cannot  divinewhy 
the  deitj  of  the  temple*  was  so  called  unless  hj  sup- 
posing Juno  to  have  been  soraeti fties  called  Haluts.  The 
temple- was  certainl J  erected  to  Juno  Sospita  by  Cethe- 
gus,  in  the  year  561  of  Borne,  in  fulfilment  of  a  ?ow 
made  by  him  td  that  effect,  when  on  the  point  of  enga- 
ging in  battle  with  the  Insubrians  or  Cisalpine  GtalS) 
whom  he  subdued  (c).  It  remained  until  the  close  of 
tiie  IV,  century,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
hBlentioned  by  Bufns  and  Victor.  The  plan  of  tlie  three 
temples  has  been  given  by  Labacco  after  the  excsfa- 
tjons  of  Valadier  in  1808;  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the 
temples  fronted  tlup  east  as  Uie  church  does,  and  that 
the  church,  built  on  theit  ruins  in  the  IXwcentaij) 
bccupies  (be  site  of  the  central  one,  which  was  105  feet 
Idng'  by  50  feet  broad ,  and  had  six  columns  in  front 
and  eleiven  on  each  side,  fluted,  Ionic  and  of  peperioo(i)* 
In  the  front  and  rear  the  columns  were  doubled,  so 
thai  the  temple  was  Hexastyle-pseudodipteraL  Thirteen 
-steps  led  up  to  it  from  tbe  area  of  the  forum,  which  was 
fbund  flagged  with  travertin;  and  on  the  steps  was  dis- 


(  ' 


(a)  Lih.XLTn.e.49.  {b)  CtceroTasculan.Qaaeil.Iib.I.  (c)  Lir. 
lib.  XXklT.  c.  55.  {d)  Tar.  aS  et  24. 
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Wf^ftd  a  large  pedestal  for  an  equestriaf  statue  ^  no 
doubt  that  of  Glabrio*  Of  tbe  six  columns  in  front  the 
two  next  to  the  angular  onesremain,  that  ia  tbe  second 
and  fifth:  the  second  of  the  second  row  in  fjpant  and  the 
second  of  tbe  second  Jine  to'tbedrear  also  Remain;  as  do  *'  ' 
the  antae,  doorframe  and  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cella, 
and  the  southeA  angular  jpillar  to  the  ¥ear.  The  pede- 
stal already  mentioned  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  cen- 
tral edifice  was  the  lemple^^of  Pietj  built  by  Glabriou 
The  temple  to  %e  north  of  this  was^lso  hexas^le  and 
of  the  Ionic  orden  its  columns  are  of  travertin  and  with* 
OQt  flutings;  and  it  occupied  an  area  82  feet  long  by 
SO  feet  wide.  It  had  no  portico 'to  the  rear,  it  had  eight 
colnmns  and  an  rata  on  each  side;  and  of  these  remain 
standing  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  northern  side  and 
the  six  last  and  the  anta  of  the  soutbern  side.  Those  of 
the  front  haye  entirely  disappeared ,'  as  have  also  the 
walls  of  the  cells.  This  second  temple,  which  from  its 
soslogjr  of  construction  to  that  of  Piety  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Matuta,  built  about  the  same  time,  stood 
between  the  northern  wall  of  the  church  and  the  adjoin* 
ing  oratorio  di  S.  Nicola.  The  third  temple  is  of  the 
Doric  orden  its  columns  are  of  travertin;  and  it  occn* 
pied  an  aipa  80  feet  wide  by  32  ^/s  feet  broad.  It  was 
hexastyle  peripteral ,  having  had  six  columns  in  front 
and  eleven  on  either  side;  and  the  second^  third,  faurtb, 
fifth  and  sevmtb  columns  of  its  northern  side^  attached 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  church,  still  remain  standing; 

In  front  of  the  temple  of  Piety  stood*  a  column ,  j^^f^ 
near  which  foundlings  were  exposed  in  ord^r  to  induce     • 
the  charitable  to  pfbvide  them  with  nurses ,  whence  it 
was  called  Columna  Lactaria  (a).  To  this  column  aa 

(«)  Bufbt,  Victor  and  Petlua. 
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well  af  to  ibe  cruel  custom  just  mentioned  TertuUiatt 
•lludea  when  be  sajs:  ^'Filios  expealtis  suseipiendos  ab 
•liqae  praeterennte  misericordie  eztranea'*^  {a). 
Visible  We  shall  conclude  onr  description  of  these  temples 

^Th^^*      by  conducting  the  reader  to  the  localities  in  which  tbelr 
three  lemains  are  still  visible,  '^o  the  left,  before  enterioflf 

temples*  the  church,  we  obierre  bedded  in  the  wall  remaias  of 
three  ancient  eolumni.  Enteriiig  the  church  and  tur*^ 
Bing  to  the  left  we  meet  a  small  door  opening  into  the 
supposed  dungeon ,  in  which  ^  hj  the  aid  of  a  taper  ^ 
we  descrj  to  the  righi. three  columns  and  to  tbe  left 
two  bases  and  one  of  the  antae^  an  evident  proof  thai 
the  lotalitj  had  not  been  a  dungeon.  In  the  side^vall  io 
tbe  right,  as  we  entered  the  churchy  is  denuded  one  of 
the  columns,  with  part  of  the  basement,  whicb  ^uf^ 
Said,  wa#  reached  from  the  forum  bj  a  flight  of  stepb 
The  small  door  at  this  side  gives  access  to  tbe  belfrjf 
ascending  which  we  observe  seven  Ionic  capitals  sup* 
porting  an  architrave.  In  a  small  courtyard  near  tbe  sa- 
cristy is  seen  a  column  suppoktiag:  part  of  an  architraTe; 
and  the  door  opposite  the  entrance,  into  the  courtjanl 
leads  up  to  the  apartments  of'  the  Canons  ^  in  which  is 
seen  a  considerable  tract  of  the  massive  walls '  with  the 
Doric  atcbitravci  and  one  of  th^  iron  cramps,  hj  which 
the  bloeks  were  the  more  firmlj  uoited« 
PoHico  Inih^^icblo.della  Bufala  n.  35  ^re.  reroaiflsofa 

^^'^®         tnaissive  portico,  which  determine  the  eastern  side  of 
Olitoriom.  ^^  forum  Olitorittm.  and  which  from  their  sljle  and 
construction  are  ascribed  to  (he  YI.  centurj  of  Booie. 
Cireoiand  QRCUS  AND  T£HIPLE  OF  FLORA,  fiotliate 

temple  of    |t,entioned  hj  Victor  and  tbe  Kotitia  as  existing  in  the 
VI.  region^  which  consisted  principallj  of  the  Qui''' 

[a)  Apolog.  c*  4*  Ci 
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nal ;  and  were  destined  for  the  celebraUon  of  the  Lodi 
Florales  or  games  of  Flora^  wbieb  oommenced  od  the28tb 
of  April  and  ended  on  tbe  3d  Of  Haj  (a).  Flora ,  ac- 
cording to  Lactantius  ^  was  a  courtesan  ,  who  had  amas- 
sed considerable  wealthy  the  fruit  of  her  dishonour^  and 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman  people  on  eoddition  that 
her  anniversary  should  be  celebrated  jearl/;  and  the  Se-. 
nate ,  to  iFeil  this  shameful  origin  of  tbe  Ludt  Florales  y 
taking  advantage  of  her  name ,  converted  her  into  the 
goddess  of  flowers  ,  whose  influende  thejr  invoked  to 
protect  and  pros jper  corn.,  trees  ^  vines  and  fruits.  (£)• 
Tbe  games  of  Flora  aKi  described  bj  Ovid  (c) ,  Mar- 
tial (d)  ,  Yalerins  Maximus  (e) ,  and  also  by  the  Qiris-^ 
tian  writers  Minutios  Felix  (f)^  Araobius  (f),  and 
Lactantius  (h)  ,  who  justly  reprobate'  their  unbridled 
and  most  shameful  licentiousness,  which  scorned  every^ 
restraint  of  nature  and  modesty*  liSciantius  observes  that^ 
they  were  cdebhited  in  a  manner  altogether  worthy  the 
memory  of  a  courtesan ,  cum  omni  lascwia  coM^nien^* 
tes  memoriae  meretricisp  nam  praeter  perborum  U^, 
centiam^  quibus  obseoerkitas  omnis  ^andiiur^  escuun^ 
tur  etiant  vesiibus  populo  Jlagiiante  meretriceSy  ei  in 
eonspectu  populi  ustpie  ad  saiieiaiem  Unpudieontm 
hominam  cum  pudendis  moribus  detineniut.  *^  Vale- 
rius Blaximus  relates  thai  5  on  one  occasion  ^  when  Cato 
Uticensis  attended  them ,  the  people  were  ashamed  to 
exhibit  the  flagitious  scene  described  by  t^ctanlitts;  and 
Cato  understanding  tbe  Inatter  from  bis  friend  tTavonius^ 
amid  loud  plaudits,  not  to  restrain  the  lasciviottSi 


fa)  Cakndsr.  Tiena.  el  Venosia.  Ori^.  Fast.  Kb.  V.  v*  i8fi«  iq^t*' 
{h)  Dif.  iDjt.  lib.  1.  c.  ao.     (c)  Fast  lib.  ?.  ▼.  iSS.    f(4  Bpigr.  lib.  t. 
S  1.    (a)  lib.  II.  c.  10.  S.  8.    (/)  OcUTiua.   (^  Adv.  Genles  lib.  III. 
rl  lib.  ?IL     (h)  Dir.  lait   lib  1.  c.  ao. 
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representation  bj  his  presence ,  a  fact  to  irhich  Martial 
•Hades  in  the  epigram  alreadj  cited. 

The  games  were  institoted  in  compliance  with  a  SU 
bylline  oracle  A.  U.  C*  513,  on  occasion  of  extreme  ste«. 
rilitj  (a) ;  and  were  first  celebrated  bj  the  JEdiles  of  the 
people  Lucius  and  Marcus  Publicius  Malleoli.  Subse- 
quent! j  tbej  fell  into  disuse ;  but ,  in  580 ,  the  Senate 
ordered  their  annual  exhibition;  and  thej  were  first  ce* 
lebrated  anew  bj  Gains  Servilius ,  on  whose  medals  is 
seen  Ftora^  crowned  with  flowers,  with  the  lituos  to  the 
rear ,  the  sjmbol  of  augury ,  and  the  inscription  FIX)- 
BAL  PBIMYS,  that  is  Floralia  primus  ficit  {by  Her 
wonhip  hoireTer  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Tatius  ^ 
and  was  of  Sabine  origin  (c) ,  so  that  the  games  weie 
superadded  on  the  occasion  already  mentioned.  Her  Iem<* 
pie ,  according  to  the  Regionaries  ,  was  situate  on  the 
Quirinal ;  and ,  according  to  Martial  ^  it  stood  near  ibe 
Gapitolium  Vetus  in  the  Barberini  garden  (d)  \  and  ber 
circus  occupied  the  loealttj  of  the  palazzo  Barberioi) 
next  the  GifMtoUum  Vetus  (e)«  Fultius  affirms  that  the 
remains  of  tlie  circus  were  to  be  seen,  in  1527 j in  the 
square,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Barberini  palace  (/);  .., 
and  Donati,  who  wrote  about  A»  D<  16£0 ,  sa js  that  Ite    j 
aaw  the  carea  and  other  vestiges  undep  the  palazso  Ba^ 
berini ,  when  the  palace  was  being  built ,  and  that  the 
northern  front  of  the  palace  stands  on  the  arches  which 
siutained  the  seats  {g). 
Temple  of         TEMPLE  OP  HOKOUB  AHD  TIBTDE  It  slood 
l^nT^^      at  the  porta  Capena  (A) ,  near  that  of  the  Muses  (i) ;  sod 


Tirtue. 


(a)  PliB.  lib.  XTIII.  c.  69.4;  5.  Valler.  Fateit.  lib.  1.    (h)  fiekhel 

D«ctr.  Noiii,  Vet.  T.  V.  p.  5oi:9qq.    ffi)  Vano  De  I»iiig.  bat  lib.  I^* 

'A  Martial,  lib.  V.  ep.  94.  (e)  Yarro  de  Lmg.  Lat  lib.  IV.  (/)  p-  ^^* 

(g)  Roma  Fetus  as  Receiu ,  Jib.  HI.  c  i5.  (A)  Lit.  lib.  UY.  c  4«' 

Jib'  WVL*  c  9.    (i)  Sjmmach  U    .1.  ep.  ai. 
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is  not  to  be  confouDded  with  ftoother  of  the  same  name, 
which  stood  od  the  Esquiline  near  S«  Eusebio  (a).  Il  was 
dedicated  bj  Quintus  Fabios  M aiirnus  in  the  war  with 
the  Ligurians ,  and  repaired  bj  Oandius  Hareellus  (h). 
The  dedication  took  place  A.  U.  C  520 ;  but  the  ereo-» 
tion  of  the  temple  is  generalij  ascribed  to  Hareellus 
A.  U.  C  531 ,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  engaging 
with  the  Gauls  (c).  When  besieging  Sjracnse ,  which  he 
took  A.  U.  C.  5^5 ,  he  renewed  the  tow  with  greater  so* 
lemoitj;  and,  when  about  to  dedicate  it  in  that  year, 
the  pontiffs  opposed  him ,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
legitimately  dedicate  a  single  cella  to  two  deities ,  be* 
cause ,  in  case  of  thunder  or  other  prodigj ,  its  expia- 
tion would  be  matter  of  difficult  J,  not  knowing  to  which 
of  them  the  wictim  should  be  sacrificed,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  divinities ,  who  were  united  accor- 
ding to  ancient  legends ,  such  as  Gistor  and  Pollux  , 
Apollo  and  Diana ,  Venus  and  Cupid  etc. ,  a  common 
sacrifice  could  not  be  offered.  Blarcellus  therefore  added 
in  haste  an  aedes  Yirtutis ,  but  did  not  live  to  dedicate- 
it;  and  the  honour  was  reserred  for  his  son,  who  perfor- 
med that  function  A.  U.  C  5^8  {(f).  Hareellus  adorned 
it  with  the  spoils  taken  at  Syracuse,  which,  as  Livj  ob- 
serres ,  afforded  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  admi- 
ring, for  the  first  time,  the  works  of  Grecian  artists  (a)* 
Vespasian  repaired  the  temple,  and  emplojed  in  its  de» 
coration  the  first  painters  of  bis  time ,  Cornelius  Finns 
and  Accius  Priscus,  the  latter  of  whom  is  said  by  Pliny  lo 
hsTe  come  nearer  to  the  ancients  (/);  and  hence  it  is  that 


(a)  Tttrnr.  lib.  HI.  e.  t.  lib.  YIL  Pfacf.  Cioere  de  Ltgib.  lib.  11. 
c.  a5.  tb)  Cicero  de  Nat  Dear.  lib.  U.  e.  a5.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  XXYIL  c.  s5. 
ML'it.  ibid,  et  lib.  XXVI.  XXVIII.  XXIX.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  i.  «.i.  S  3- 
PluUrch  Vit  Maroell.  c.  a8.  (e)  Cicero  in  Verr.  Acl.H.  lib.  IV.  C.  Hk 
$5.  Uf.  lib.  XllY.  €.  40.    (/ }  ttin.  Nat  lib.  XXXV,  «•  i«u 
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we  tee  on  medals  of  Vespasian  reliefs  of  fionoar  and 
Virtue  with  their  characteristic  sjmbols.  The  fact  of  these 
temples  being  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  is  a  proof  of 
their  existence  in  the  V.  centurj.  The  temples  stood  pa- 
rallel to  (a) ,  and  yer j  near  ^  one  another  {b) ,  outside 
the  porta  Gapena  ^  on  the  elevation  now  called  moate 
d'^oro )  which  maj  be  a  corruption  of  monte  d**  Ooore. 
The  CIRCUS  FL4MI5IUS.  The  prata  Flaminia  were  so 

Circus        designated  A«  U.  C  306,  and  in  them  was  constructed 
Him*  ^^^  circus  Flaminius,  so  called  from  its  founder,  vho 

was  censor,  A«  U.  C533 ,  the  same  Flaminius,  who  made 
the  Flaminian  way  ,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Trasi- 
mene  (c}«  Plutiirch  sajs  that  the  Prata  Flaminia  took 
their  name  from  one  of  the  ancient  Flaminii ,  who  be- 
queatbed  the  fields  to  the  Boman.  people  (d)\  and  Yarro 
informs  us  that  the  Circus  Flaminius  was  so  called  be- 
cause constructed  iathem  (e),  he  might  hare  added, 
hj  Flaminius.  Considerable  remaiqs  of  it  existed  in 
the  XV  century,  and  were  seen  bj  Fulvius  and  l4igorio, 
who  fix  its  length  between  the  tribuue  of  tbe  church  of 
Torre  de^  Specchi  and  the  piaxza  del  Olmo  ,  and  Its 
breadth  between  the  via  di  S.  Cateriqa  de*"  Fuqari  aod 
the  via  delle  Botteghe  Qscure,  the  former  of  which  took 
its  nanie  bom  rope-walhs  iu  the  circus  in  the  middle 
i9ges ,  and  the  latter  from  the  arches  that  sustained  tbe 
aeats  (y*).The  length  qf  the  circus  was  tlius  about  iOOO, 
and  its  breadth  about  50Q ,  feet ;  and  in  the  palaszo  Pa* 
^anica  are  reniains  of  its  wall ,  built  of  square  blocks. 
This  circus  was  often  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  foi 
the  people,  Thus  ia  306 ,  after  the  abolition  of  the  De- 

(a)  Symmach.  epitt  nd  Aoson.  lib.|.  ep.  21.    (6)  S.  Aagustio  De 

CiriUt  Dei  lib.  V.  c.  la.    (c)  Lif.  lib.  Ill  c.  54,  6S,  compeHd  t.ir 

'  tib.  XX*  (d)  Quaettioo.  Romao.  c.  66.  (e)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  1^- 

€•  ^'4>  I/)  FuW,  Aati^.  Urbu  lib.  IV.  p.65«  Ligor.  lib.  de'Circbip  i7  '>' 
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cemvirsTtyrannj,  the  people  were  coayeaed  in  the  Prate 
Flaminia  bj  the  oew  Tribuaes  (a):  The  Seaate  alio  were 
assembled  there  subseqoeatlj  bj  the  GoiisaU(;&)vthe 
famous  meeting,  ia  which  Marcellas  established  his  ia<* 
noceoce ,  was  held  in  the  circas  A«  U.  &  5d3  (e) ;  and 
Fulfius,  conqueror  of  the  ^toli  ia  565)  asaembled  the 
people  there,  before  his  triumph,  to  distribute  militarj 
rewards  among  those  who  merited  them  (d).  In  7i8,  Au- 
gustus iuundated  the  circus  and  gave  in  it  a  crocodile 
hoot,  in  which  were  hilled  thirtj-six  crocodiles  (e)« 

TEMPLE  OF  FORTUKA  YIRILIS«  Dionjsius  of  JJ^J** 
Ualicarnassus  sajs  that  Servius  Tulliua  erected  two  tern-  Foriana 
pies  to  Fortuae,  one  in  the  forum  Boarium ,  sacred  to  Nielli'* 
Fortuoa  Virgo,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  aad  the  other 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber ,  which  he  dedicated  to  For* 
tuoa  f^irilis ,  the  aame ,  adds  Dionjsius ,  by  which  it 
is  still  designated:  TSjx^  vcwg  9t)o  xacvfloncaiuwajxivos  Tu* 
Xi9S***r9y  /tuy  sv  oryapa  t^  x^Xoufoyii  hoxfta  toy  ST  hi  • 
^  oil  reus  n^i  Toy  Ttfisptos,  n^  Avipscoey  itfovnyopm  • 
Q^i  dsyjoct  )M\mo  Po/iocioy  xaeXlirou*  {/).  Servius  icjui 
having  been  the  son  of  a  slave,  as  his  name  impiios,  became 
l^iug  of  Borne ,  and  heace  bia  grateful  devotion  to  the 
goddess  Fortune.  The  latter  temple  was  burat  A.U.C539, 
and  rebuilt  the  following  year  (g) ;  and  the  modern  To- 
pographers of  Rome  are  unaaimoua  ia  recognising  it 
in  the  church  of  S«  Maria  Egiziaca ,  near  the  poote 
Botto ,  for  that  church  is  evideatlj  aa  aacieat  temple  , 
stands  oa  the  baak  af  the  Tiber ,  aad  was  built ,  as  its 
architectare  iadicates ,  ia  the  YI«  ceaturj  of  Rome. 

The  edifice  is  tetrastjie,  pseudo*peripterai ,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  lOQ  feet  in  length  bj  50  feet  ia  breadth  ,  . 

• 

(e)  Liv.  lib.  UI.  «.  54.  ib)  Ibid  c.  63.  (c)  liv  lib.  XX?U.  c.  34, 
^  d]  Liv.  lib.  XXXiX.  e.  5.  {ej  Uioq  lib.  LY.  ^.  40.  {/)  Lib.  lU  e.  9]^ 
(f )  Uv.  lib.  XXIV  0.47. 
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and  slttads  on  a  handsome  traYertin  basement  Its  front 
is  adorned  wilh  four  Isolated  c<Jamns  of  traTertin ,  the 
lateral  intarcoliimttiations  of  which  have  been  filled  up 
with  masonrj:  its  side  presents  seven  colnmns,  two  of 
which  had  been  isolated  and  of  traYertin,  the  others  ^* 
gaged  and  of  tufii ,  save  the  angular  ones  j  and  the  foar 
columns  tO' the  rear  are  also  engaged  in  the  wall,  which 
is  built  of  small  blocks  of  tufa.  The  bases,  capitals  and 
entablature  are  of  travertin;  and  the  fluted  columns  bad 
been  covered  with  stucco.  The  proportions  of  the  pedi* 
meots  and  of  the  entire  edifice  are  admirable ;  and  the 
temple  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  pure  Io- 
nic existing  in  Borne.  Ovid  informs  us  that  females  sa- 
crificed to  the  goddess  of  this  temple  in  baths  on  the 
first  of  April,  that  she  maj  conceal  from  their  husbands 
their  corporal  defects : 

I  Diicite  nunc  quart  JP^^Hana^  thura  Virili 
.  Dttis  eo  calida  qui  locu^humei  aqua  :* 
j(qc^ii  Ule  loeiis  potUo  vtlamine  cuncias  y 

Ei  iHtium  nudi  cotp&ris  ^vtne  indet* 
Ul  t9gat  hoc  eeletque  viros ,  Fortuna  FiriUs 

Praestat  ei  hoc  parvo  ihure  rogaia  facii.  {a) 
Tills  passage  of  Ovid ,  in  itself  so  clear ,  has  been  mis- 
understood hj  Nardini  and  other  Roman  topographers; 
and  its  meaning  is  illustrated  bj  the  Calendar  of  VerrittS 
Flaccus,  which  sajs,  on  the  first  of  April:  FHCQTBRTfiE* 

VVUaaBS  %  SYFPLICAlfT  •  FOaTTRAE  .  TIBILI  .  IN  BiLCmiS* 
QTOD  in  IIS  •  BA  •  PABTB  •  COBPO  .  •  •  TTIQyB  .  YIEI  •  ITV" 
PAN TVa  .  QVA  •  FEIfllf ABVn  OBATIA  DBSII>BaATVB. 

FORUM  ESQUILIRUM  OR  LI VIANUM.  The  fo- 

Esquiline   T^skm  Esquiltnum  is  recorded  b;  an  inscription ,  which 

er  Livian    ^35  preserved  in  S.  PauPs  outside  the  walls,  and  is  also 
forum.  ^ 

(a)  Ovid.  Faat  Uh.  IV;  v.  14$.  si[<{. 


The 
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called  bj  Yictor  and  the  Notiiia  the  Hacellum  LiYia-* 
nam.  Tbe  livj^  wbo  erected  this  aarket  on  the  EsqaU 
line  was  probably  Marclia  Liviua  Salinator,  censor  with 
Gains  Qaadioa  Nero  A.  1}.  G.  548.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Gcero  (a);  and  Anastasios  Bibliothecarius  places  it  near 
S.  Marj  Majorca  (tf)^  a  fact  confirmed  bj  tbe  name  gi- 
vea  to  the  choreh  of  S.  Vitas  at  the  arch  6(  Gallienus  j 
which  is  called  S.  Yitus  in  Macello ,  and  also  bj  the 
Ordo  RomanoS)  which  sajs  that  in  it  stood  the  arch  of 
GalUenusy  which  probablj  senred  as  its  gaite  of  entrance* 
Ammianos  mentions  a  basilic  of  Sicininus  in  this  vici- 
nity,  which  was  concerted  into  a  christian  church  fronH 
the  lY.  centorj  (c) ;  and  S.  Jerom,  relating  the  schism 
of  Ursiiius,  calls  it  Sicininom,  which  accords  with  the 
account  of  Ammianos  {dy 

TOMB  OF  MARCUS  YERGIUOS  EUBTSAX  The  tomb 
AND  OF  HIS  WIFE  AUSHA.  It  stands  immedi-  of  Eory- 
atelj  ontatde  the  poria  Maggiore ,  between  the  via  Labi*  **^ 
cana  and  the  via  Praenestina;  and  was  discovered  in  1837, 
when  taking  down  a  tower ,  of  which  it  formed  the  nn- 
deos.  *Ibe  soil  in  this  locality  is  raised  to  an  average 
height  of  six  feet.  The  soath  side  has  lost  its  facing  of 
travertin,  which  the  other  three  have  preserved  j  and  all 
the  ornameats  conaist  of  the  same  stone.  The  basement 
of  tbe  side  that  has  suffered  is  built  of  tufa ,  a  diversity 
to  be  accounted  for  bj  the  fact  of  that  side  having  been 
Originally  enclosed  within  the  grounds  to  the  rear  of 
the  tomb.  Tbe  mass  of  the  tomb  consists  of  fragments 
of  tufa  etc. ;  and  some  traces  indicate  that  it  had  been 
plastered  extemallj.  Over  its  baseknent  is  a  plain  pro- 
jecting cornice  j  on  the  angles  of  which  rise  uprights : 


M  Ont  pro  QoincUo  c  6.  {b)  Vit.  Liber.  etTit  SixLlII.  (c)  Lib. 
UVU.  c.  S.    {d,  Cbron.  Buwb. 
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lietweea  the  uprighU  oo  the  oorthem  aide  or  that  to- 
wards  the  citj  are  two  large  ^ItiMleEs  separated  bj  a 
square  pillar ;  in  that  to  the  east  are  four  cyliaden  di- 
vided two  bj  two  by  a  square  pillar:  on  the  opposite  side 
are  six  cjlinders  divided  into  pairs  hj  two  square  pillars; 
and  those  of  the  southern  side  are  waiuing.  This  divisioo 
of  the  tomb  terminates  in  a  projecting  band  bearing  the 
inscription ;  and  o? er  this  rises  another  superstructure 
of  f  erj  peculiar  form.  On  the  angles  carreapondiag  with 
the  uprights  are  pilasters  with  small  capitals  adorned 
with  arabesques^  approximating  to  the  Corinthian.  Be- 
tween the  pilasters  are  three  rows  of  hollow  horixootal 
cjUnders  on  each  side  of  the  monument:  the  northern 
side  bss  ti^o  in  each  row :  those  of  the  southern  side  hare 
disappeared :  the  eastern  side  .had  fi?e  in  each  row,  ibor 
of  ffb^cb  remain  in  each  of  the  two  lower  rows,  aod 
three  ia  the  upper  one ;  and  the  western  side  has  three 
in  each  row*  The  frieze  is  adorned  with  baa-relieb,  which 
describe  the  whole  process  of  the  bakery's  art,  and  is  io' 
teresting  as  gifing  an  insight  into  one  department  o( 
trade  amongst  th«i  Romans,  The  bodj  of  the  edifice  is 
made  to  represent  tlie  room  in  which  the  bread  was  ph« 
eed  to  cool,  called  the  panarium  9  and  the  hollow  cjlin* 
ders  were  intended  to  let  out  as  it  were  the  hot  and  lef 
in  the  cool  air.  Amongst  the  numeiuus  fragments  found 
was  an  oblong  basket  of  traTertin ,  also  called  a  pans* 
rium ,  which  was  probablj  the  cioerarj  um ,  together 
with  the  following  inscription ; 

FY(T  ATISTI4  TXOa   HIBBI 
rfiHIRA     O^ITVKA     vaixsiT 
QTOIVS  COAFOaiS  BBLlQTIAa 
9T0D     SYPBaART     SVNT     IK 

9QG   JeAKABAQ 
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Iq  (ht$  inscriptioa  the  word  MIHEI  is  used  for  mihi  ^ 
OPITVflfA  for  optima,  YEIXIT  for  vixlt,  QVOIVS 
forcujus ,  archaisms  which  prove  the  tomb  to  have  been 
erected  at  a  tim^  whea  die  Latin  language ,  although 
adfranced  in  regularitj  of  form,  had  not  jet  assumed  the 
orthography  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  is  about  theclos^ 
of  the  7IL  centurj  of  Borne.  The  ioscription  on  the 
northern-eastern  side  of  the  momiment  runs  thus  •  •  •  •  / 
M.  M  ABGEI .  YEBGILEI .  EYBTS  AQS .  PISTOBIS . 
BEDEHPTORIS  APPARET.  This  inscription  is  thus 
sapplied:  Bqc  monumentum  Marc^i.  f^ergUei  Eurysa^ 
cUPistorU  Bieden^toris  iipparei.  On  the  opposite  side 
lie  the  words;  EST.  HOG .  MORIBKENT VM  .MABQ. 
VERGIU .  EVRTSAC  • ..  that  is  EVBTSAQS.  In 
one  inscription  the  word  EST  i^  nsed ,  in  the  other 
\be  word  APPABET}  and  on  the  third  side  both  forms 
are  onited  thas :  ssT  •  hog  •  HOiiYx^jsrTvM  •  iiAaom  •  tib-* 

GIUI .  BTRIS AGIS  •  PiSTpaiS  •  BSDUPTOEIS  •  AppAEBT.  Thc^O 

inscriptions  also  are  in  current  latin  with  the  exception 
of  some  archaic  germinations,  such  asJSIABCEI,  UAB-. 
GEI  and  YERQILEI  on  two  sides ,  whilst  on  the  third 
side  we  read  MABGI  and  YEBGIU.  Cicero  says  that 
the  ancient  I/atins  did  not  use  the  letter  Y,  but  instead 
of  it  es^ioyed  Y  (a) ;  and  the  use  of  the  Y  in  these 
inscriptions  is  a  proof  that  the  monument  belongs  to  a 
period  comparatiYelj  modem.  Moreover  there  were  no 
hakers  in  Borne  before  A*  U.  G.  58P ,  that  is  after  the 
war  with  Perseus  (&),  bread  having  been  previously  ba« 
hed  at  home :  the  monument  therefore  cannot  be  prior 
to  that  year;  and  its  orthography  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  posterior  to  A.  U.  C  6$0.  fiesidies  having  been  a  baker 
Eurjsax  was  also  a  Redempior.  9  that;  is  he  furnished 


(a)  Orttor  c  48.    (b)  Plio.  lih.  XYlU.  c  a8. 
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bread  to  some  classes  of  persoos,  to  whom  it  was  disiri* 
bated  bj  public  cnrder  and  at  the  public  expense. 

The  reliefs  bisgin  at  the  angle  to  theileft,  as  we  issued 
from  the  porta  Maggiore;  and  thej  proceed  towards  the 
east.  Tbere  a  servant  receites  tbe  com  to  be  ground,  whilst 
a  clerk)  wearing  a  toga  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  tablet, 
notes  it  down ;  and  near  is  seen  the  same  person  su- 
perintending the  pajmentof  the  price  of  grinding.  The 
grain  is  next  placed  in  mills  under  the  direction  of  se^ 
wants:  and  the  mills  are  turned  bj  asses ,  an  operattoo 
bere  represented  in  two  different  wajs.  Two  seryaaU 
follow,  who  separate  the  flour  from  the  bran  with  a  sie?e; 
and  next  a  person  in  a  toga,  followed  bj  a  serrant  with 
a  purse ,  reckons  the  inonej  and  purchases  the  floar. 
On  tbe  side  Opposite  this  the  flour  is  kneaded  into  dough, 
and  the  bread  is  beingput  into  the  oYcn.On  the  side  oppo- 
site the  city  wall,  which  is  the  best  preaerred,  the  bread, 
placed  iu  baskets,  is  being  weighed  in  large  scales,  after 
which  it  is  consigned  to  government  agents,  who  order 
it  off  (or  distributioo.  The  composition  of  these  basre- 
liefs  is  werj  natural ;  and  the  execution  is  but  a  sketch 
intended  to  guide  tbe  hand  of  the  stuccoer)  for  traces 
of  the  stucco  still  remain. 

The  various  objects  of  interest  discofered  in  the 
excavation  haye  been  placed  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road ,  and  consist  principallj ,  be^nning  at  tbe  re- 
mote extremitj ,  of  a  fragment  of  a  Corinthian  oaptUl  9 
fragments  of  cornices,  weights,  a  fragment  of  a  miU  *^ 
the  angle ,  fragments  of  statues  4  an  ancient  measure , 
tbe  statues  of  the^deceased  owners  of  the  tomb  with  tbe 
inscription,  FYIT  ATISTIA  etc.,as  aliead/  given,  be- 
neath them ,  the  forma  of  the  loaves ,  an  ancient  paa^ 
rium ,  three  millstones ,  after  which  comes  tbe  g<^  ^ 
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Bonorias  alread j  aoliced  (a) ,  succeeded  hj  olher  ob* 
jects ,  aioong  which  are  two  lai^  fragments  of  an  an- 
cient mill ,  such  as  it  is  seen  at  PompeiL 

TEMPLE  OP  AHRERYA  GAUPENSI&  The  Temple  of 
name  of  the  church  of  S.  Haria  sopra  Minerva  makes  Camrentit. 
known  the  site  of  this  temple,  which  existed  in  part  iu 
the  XYI.  centurj,  in  the  Dkiminican  convent  attached 
to  the  church,  as  we  know  from  Fulvius:  Exlani  auiem 
undifue  ejus  i^npli  parieies  quadtHitae  et  oblongae 
formae  sine  tecio :  erai  enim  iemplum  non  magnum 
testttdinaium  incrustaium  wultisque  omameniis  de* 
coraium:  visitur  adhuc  ejus  forma  in  hortis  J^atrum 
praedicatorum  s.  Dominici  per  mulios  hacienus  an^- 
nos  iacultum  ae  defbrmatum  ei  nulli  renan  usuiser^^ 
vkns^  nisi  immundiiiir.  (6);  but  of  it  not  a  trace  now 
lemains.  Hie  temple  was  built^  A.  D.  C  682,  by  Pom- 
pey,  who  placed  there  the  following  inscription  recor- 
ded by  Pllnj:  cn.  pourEirs  Mjt^nrs  niPBBJtTon  Mstto 
ixxjNNOBrm  conFMCTO^  prsisy  wrQjttks^  occtsis^  xn 

ntDMTtOirBM  ACCBFTIS     HOMIJfrM    CXlI*LlXllIlJi.    Sff- 
fUSSMS  ATT  CAFTIS  VAFIMrS   DCCCZLFI   OPFIDIS^  C^- 

tTEiLMs  muxxxriii  in  fideu  bmcbftis^  tbbbis  a  mab* 
OTIS  LAcr  AD  MVMnrm  mabb  srBACTis  rorrm  mbbito 
MiBBBFAB'The  besutifttl  statue  of  Minerva  ,  called  Mi- 
nerva Medica^  was  found  in  the  convent  garden ,  as  we 
know  from  Bartoli ,  who  saw  it  disinterred  (c);  and  a 
leeond  Minerva  was  found  in  erecting  the  church  of 
S.  Ignatius  ,  which  is  quite  near  the  Dominican  con« 
vent  The  indignant  Poggio  relates  ihat ,  in  the  XV* 

(a)  TaL  I.  p.  Sg.  The  inseriptiott  on  tbis  gate  is  tbe  aame  as  that 
tf er  the  gtte  of  S.  La wtenee,  slreedj  given,  vol.  I.  p.  49«  with  the  sole 
eiccptioii  of  the  termiastion,  D  N^M  Q  BORVM ^  that  is  Devoius  No* 
MiMaiestaitique  conin,whieh  is  hei«'aoperadded«  (k)  Ub.  Y.  p.  i9« 
(c)  McoLn.  iia. 
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century ,  he  $aw  a  spacioas  portico  cohered  with  the 
mini  of  tb^  temple,  the  columns  of  which  were  barnt 
to  make  lime  (ti)« 
Pompey't  TBEATRE,  PORTICO  AND  CURIA  OF  POX- 

ibeatrej  .  PEY.  We  have  already  seea  that  it  was  prohibited  to 
boild  any  theaUv  with  seats  within  the  walls  of  thecitj, 
or  within  a  mile  anwad  it,  and  that  Pompey,  to  erade 
this  law,  erected  a  temple  of  Venus  Yincitrix  on  the 
summit  of  the  cdvea  of  his  theatre,,  and  inTited  the  spec- 
tators to  its  dedication  not  as  to  that  of  a  theatre  bot 
of  a  temple  (iy  On  occasion  of  the  dedication  the  Le- 
gionaries attaclied  eighteen  elephants,  and  500  lions  were 
killed  (^).  The  theatre  was  burnt  under  Tiberins  (d)^ 
but  was  restored  by  him  (e)  and  by  Caligula  (/);and 
Hero,  in  one  day,  gilded  the  whole  interiour  of  the  edi- 
fice  and  etery  article  employed  in  the  performance, 
and  spread  over  the  audience  a  porple  awning  stndded 
with  stars  of  gold,  encircling^an  embroidered  represen- 
tation of  himself  as  Apollo  guiding  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  all  for  the. purpose  of  displaying  his  magnificence 
to  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia  (jg).  After  Tarious  ticis- 
aitodes  the  theatre  was  rebuilt  for .  the  last  time  bj 
Bomitian  (h) ,  was  repaired  fay  Areadlns  and  HmiCH 
rius  (i)  and  by  Theodoric  (7) ,  and  was  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation  in  the  IX*  century  (i).  tn  the  XIL 
century  several  edifices  were  erected  near  it  by  the  Or- 
aini,  the  materials  of  which'  were  taken  principally  from 
the  theatre,  temple  and  Curia  of  Pompej;  and  tbeonly 
remains  of  any  extent  still  accessible  are  some  substmc^ 

H  I>e  Var.  Fort  lib.  L  (fr)  See  Vol  t7.p.  27.  (c)  tht  Vit  Fonp 
e.  ^7.  {di  Tacit  Annal.lib.  III.  c  77.  («)  Ibid.  Itb.  TI.  c.  %  IJ)  Sue* 
ton.  fit  Calig  c.  ao;  f^)  Dion.  lib.  LXIU.  c  6.  (A)  Viirav.  fib.  T. 
0.  9*  (i>  Saeton.  Yit  Gaeiar.  c.  80.  (J)  i^ipiao.  lib.  11.  c  117.  Pis* 
Uich.  Fit  Caesar,  c  66.  ^}  Appian.  CM.  Wars.  lib.  IL  c.  ii5. 
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lions  in  the  Palauo  Pio ,  near  ihe  piazsa '  di  GampO 
deTiori)  irhich  are  iatereiitiil^  onlj  hj  association,  and 
bj  the  fact  of  their  presenting  the  earliest  Specimen 
remaining  of  ancient  opiii  ireticnlatnm. 

The  portico  ^joining  the  theatre  was  called  Heca*  poHioo 
toDstjlon  or  hiindred-colttmned)  and  ran  to  the  rear  bf  «K^d  carta, 
the  stage ,  enclosing  within  its  ranges  beautiful  gat* 
dens  and  a  Senat^konse)  where  the  Senate,  might  con<» 
leniently  meet  on  occasion  of  public  games  in  the  thea- 
tre, and  which  has  been  rendered  memorable  b  j  the  death 
of  Caesar,  which  occtttred  within  its  walls  at  the  base  (jf 
Poinpey^s  statne.  BrutttS,  at  an  early  hour,  sat  ai  Prae- 
tor in  the  portico,  to  administer  jastice  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  sought  at  his  hands ;  and  whilst^he  thus 
waited  the  gr9dttal  developenient  of  the  eonipiracy ^  his 
associates,  under  pretett  of  the  games  to  be  exhibited 
on  that  day)  brought  to  the  theatre  a  numbeir  of  gladia-^ 
tors  to  aid  theni  if  necessary  (a).  Caesar,  on  entering 
the  Curia ,  was  approached  by  the  eonspirators  by  way 
of  paying  him  obeisance:  CaSca  struck  the  first  bWt 
Caesar  resisted:  the  statue  of  Pompey  was  oterturned  in 
the  struggle;  but,  on  seeing  Brutus  amongst  his  ftssai* 
lants,  he  covered  himself  with  his  mantle  and  fell  in  e 
dignified  manner  at  the  pedestal  of  the  statoOf  exclaiming^ 
Tu  (juogue  Brutel  (&).  After  the  death  of  the  Dictator^ 
Anthony  excited  the  people  to  tumult:  they  set  fire  to 
the  Senate-house  in  which  he  was  slain;  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  much  injured,  for  Suetonius  sayS  that^ 
afWr  the  death  of  Caesar,  Augustus  had  it  ebsed  (e), 
and  had  the  statue  of  Pompey  placed  on  an  arch  oppo* 
tite  the  theatre  (d).  The  statue  of  Pompey  in  the  pa« 


'     (a)  Dian.  XUV.  e.  16.  (5)  Plotatch.  Vit.  Gaeiar.  e.  66.  Appiaa. 
lib%  II.  c  117.  (r)  ?U.  Caetar.a.  65.  {di  VitOdat.ti  5k 
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l«no  Spada  im  foimd  in  this  localitj,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  that  at  the  base  of  wbieh  gnat  Caesar  fell  {a). 
Their  Ancient  writers  do  not  enable  ns  to  fix  the  precise 

localiUes.  localities  of  the  theatie,  portico  and  Garia;  bat  happilj 
they  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  Opiloline  plan  of  tiie 
city;  end  have  hoen  sooqessfully  determined  by  the  ar- 
chitact  Canine.  The  Cavea  on  one  side  reached  froaa 
ihe  palasao  Pio  to  the  end  of  the  ria  de'^Chiarari  neaily 
opposite  the  side  door  of  &  Andrea  della  Yalle;  and, 
on  the  other  side^  it  reached  as  far  as  the  last  houses  of 
ibe  little  piasia  of  &.  Barbara.  The  temple  of  Yenns  on 
the  summit  of  die  cafca  occnpied  iii  length  nearly  the 
entire  front  of  tht  palasio  Pio ,  looking  towards  the 
piasia  del  Biscione  ;  and  the  scene  or  stage  ran  froD 
the  southern  part  of  the  transrerse  nate  of  &  Andrea 
della  Valle  to  the  via  de^Giubonari ,  a  distance  of  550 
fieet  The  portico  ran  on  either  sid^  behind  the  stage 
between  the  transyerse  na? e  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Yalle, 
the  ria  del  Sudario,  the  ria  di  Torre  Argentina ,  the 
▼ia  di  S«  Anna,  the  ria  de^Chiodaroli;  and,  crossing  the 
▼ia  de^Chiavari,  it  reached  the  southern  extiemitf  of 
the  stage ,  a  space  700  feet  in  length  and  550  feet  in 
breadth.  The  Curia  stood  about  half  way.  in  the  south- 
em  range  of  the  portico ,  near  the  house  atlsched  to 
Sb  Orlo  a^'Catinari. 

Gardens  GARDENS  OF  POMP^T.  The  edifices  which  we 

ofPompey.  have  just  described  stood  in  these  gardens;  and  Cicero 
informs  us  that  they  and  the  gardens  were  put  up  to 
auction  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  and  purchased  but 
not  paid  for  by  Mark  Anthony,  a  circumstanoe  which 
hetnms  to  the  discredit  of  Anthony  (b).  Cicero  also 
mentions  that  Pompey  retired  to  them  for  greater 

(a)  Sse  Spsds  psltce.  {H  Philippic.  II.  e.  sS,  %g* 
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eiiriljr  on  the  days  pnceding  the  trial  of  Hilo^and  dttt 
(here  he  was  informed  of  the  projeels  of  Milo^t  servants 
against  bim  (a).  Hie  gardens  were  planted  with  plane 
trees;  afforded  agreeable  shaded  walks  (&);  were  deco^ 
rated  with  nnmeroos  statoes;  and  Martial  mentions  that 
a  boj,  who  thniit  bts  hand  into  the  mouth  of  the  statue 
ofa  bear,  was  mortally  bit  bj  a  viper ,  which  had  nes- 
tled there  (c).  Propertius,  speaking  of  the  shaded  walks^ 
adds  that  they  were  refreshed  bj  artificial  streams  and 
foQDtains;  and,  amongst  the  statues,  he  mentions  that  of 
Mara,  a  follower  of  fiacchus,  and  that  of  a  triton,  which 
swallowed  a  emrrentofwator  {d).  The  gardens,  were  difi* 
ded  into  upper  and  lower  (e) :  the  upper  gardens  ran 
from  the  theatre  to  the  piazza  NaTona  inclusiTel j ;  and 
tbe  lower ,  *  from  the  theatre  to  the  Tiber.  After  the 
death  of  Antfaon j  thej  became  public  property ;  and 
shared  theneissitudes  of  thetheatre,  portico  and  Curia. 

GARDENS  OF  LUCULLUS.  We  haYe  already  Gardens  of 
seen  that  the  Sorii  Luculliani  were  the  first  splen-  Lucullas. 
did  gardens  constnieted  in  Borne,  about  the  year  690, 
in  imitation  of  which  arose  all  tbe  others.  Lucullus,  after 
cooqoering  Blithridates  and  Tigranes,  introduced  into 
Bome,  by  means  of  the  immense  riches  he  acquired  in 
his  expeditions,  the  most  profuse  prirate  luxury  (y),  in 
so  much  that  Pompey  used  to  call  him  the  Xerxes  To^ 
gatut  (g).  Rufus  and  Victor  uniformly  place  his  gar- 
dens in  the'lX.  region;  and  Frontinus  positively  fixes 
their  site,  when  he  says  that  the  arches  of  the  Virginal 
water  commenced  under  the  gardens  of  Luculhis  (h). 

(4  Pco  Miloo.  e.  a4,  a5»  {b)  Ovid.  Art  Amat.  lik  I.  ▼•  67. 
(c)  Lib,  ni.  «p.  19.  (d)  Ljb.  II.  sleg.  Sa.  (a)  Cicero  pro  MiloB.  a  a5. 
(/)  Adie&aaiis  Kk  YL  ID  lina.   (f)  TeUaias  lib.  U.  a .  35.   W   D^ 
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Hie  aqueduct  still  exists;  and  its  arcbes  eommence  at  tbe 
angle  of  the  Pincian  over  the  m  deMiie  Haeelli)  where 
tb^  are  now  concealed  bj  the  elef atidn  of  the  soil;  and 
-iMoce  the  giurdens  of  LucuUas  stood  on  thatpirt  of  the 
Plbeian  now  called  Trinitk  de^Monti  and  Capo  le  Case, 
neai^  those  of  the  Domitii ,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Tia 
Pinciana)  which  s^rated  the  Vt.^  TIL,  and  IX*  regions. 
The  familj  of  LucuUtti  became  eastinct  in  bis  son;  and 
his  possessions  passed  by  aale  to  different  persons) 
amongst  whom  Cains  Valerias  Asiaticns,  twice  oonsol^ 
possessed  these  gardens  A.  D.  A7,  wben  the  infiimoas 
Bfessalina,  eager  to  get  possession  of  them^soboraed 
Suilius  and  Sosibius  to  accuse  him  of  an  intent  to  mur- 
der her  husband  Claudius,  an  accusation  which  cost  the 
accused  bis  life^  and  placed  the  gardens  in  the  bands 
of  Messalina.  Talerius  died  with  manljr  firmness ,  tbe 
▼ictim  of  Cbmale  intrigue  and  cupidity;  and  from  tbe 
narratiye  of  ^Tacitus  it  would  seem  that  his  Teins  vere 
opened  and  his  body  burnt  in  these  gardens  (ff)>  Mes« 
aalina ,  once  proprietress  of  the  gardens ,  commenced 
the  Infamous  orgies  described  by  Taeitus  (6);  but  Giaii' 
dins,  returning  (rom  Ostia,  could  no  longer  endure  her 
unbridled  yet  insatiable  licentiousness;  and  she  was  pat 
to  death  by  a  just  retribution  in  these  gardens  ^  which 
thus  became  part  of  the  Imperial  domain.  In  the  time 
of  Trajan^  they  were  amongst  the  most  sumptaons  of 
tbe  Imperial  gardens  (c);  and  being  recorded  by  Rafus 
and  Victor  they  must  hate  existed  in  the  IV  cestoij* 
They  were  probably  destroyed,  in  tbe  conflagration  hj 
Alaric,  A»  D*  £09,  together  with  tbe  gardens  of  SaUti^ 
In  the  ^orti  Luculliani  was  found  the  famous  statue  call* 

la)  Tacit  Ann  al.  \\h,  Xl.  c.  i.  (t)  lib.  XI.  c.  St.  (e)  Pl«lii«<^ 
Vtt.  Locall.  c.  Sg* 
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^  the  knife-grinder^  now  in  Florence^  which  formed 
part  of  the  group  of  Man  jas,  and  represents  aScythiaO) 
charged  hj  Apollo  to  flaj  his  rival  (a). 

GARDENS  OF  CAESAB.  We  are  familiar  from  Gardens  of 
bojhood  with  the  well  known  verse  of  Horace,  in  which)  Caesar. 
lo  liberate  himself  from  a  verj  garrtilous  and  importunate 
Intruder ,  he  tells  himinat  he  is  on  his  waj  to  see  a 
friend,  who  lived  near  the  gardens  of  Caesar: 
^Traostjberim  longe  cubat  is  prope  Gaesarls  hortos**^  (&)• 
From  this  verse  we  learn  that  the  gardens  were  situate 
beyond  the  Tiber:  Suetonius  sajs  that  thej  were  circa 
Tiherinty  that  is  near  its  bank  (c),  and  Dion  that  they 
extended  along  the  Tiber  WLfOL  tw  ffjSspcy  {dy  They 
were  of  course  outside  the  walls;  but,  having  been  gar« 
dens  not  a  villa,  they  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
mile  from  them.  The  walls  in  the  time  of  Caesar  were 
those  of  Servius  TuUius :  their  southern  line  coinci- 
ded, as  we  have  already  seen ,  with  the  junction  of  the 
Tia  della  Madonna  delPOrto  with  that  of  S.  Michele ; 
and  the  first  mile  outside  them  corresponds  with  the 
rural  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Biposo^  in  the  vine* 

(a)  In  the  portico  of  S.  t^anlS  ontiide  Ike  WalU  we  aaw  ■  lev* 
tophagns  (Vol.  I.  p.  4a5)i  on  which  the  whole  groiip  of  the  fable  of 
If  arsyaa  U  scnlptored;  and  the  Scythian  slaTO  wheliing  the  knifa  ii 
represented  encllj  in  the  tame  poiition  at  the  Florentine  ftaikerpiece^ 
a  coincidence  which  alone  is  conclasiTC  as  to  the  character  of  that 
atatue.  The  slare  is  not  naked;  bnt  the  sarcophagas  is  ■  work  of  the 
decline,  which  may  account  for  this  unimportant  discrepancy.  The  opt, 
Miofi  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  text  19  moreover  confirmed  by  the 
aathorily  of  Agostini  and  Winkelmann;  and  to  aoppose  the  Wk^Uet 
to  be>  as  Lanx.  opines^  the  barber  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  consequently 
the  knife  in  his  hand  att  instrument  for  shaving  the  Dictator,  borders 
on  the  ridicalous:  Risum  tene^UU  mmHei,  (See  Monim.  Ined.  e.  XV U. 
5«Ln.  49«  p.  5o;  and  Storta  delle  arti,  etc.  tom.  II.  lib.  XL  c.  i. 
p  3i4,  not  B.  (i^^tyr.  I.$.  9.  t.  18.  (e)  Vit.  Jolii,  c.  83.  {d)  Lib.XU V. 
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jards  to  Cbe  right  of  whicb  are  still  seen  their  massiT€ 
and  lofitj  suhslruetums  of  opas  rcticolatum ,  patticu* 
larly  io  the  vigoa  de^pp.  della  Missidne,  in  which  was 
fouiid  an  arched  portico  in  1825.  There  also,  in  1822, 
was  fpund  a  beautiful  mosaic  floor,  deeordted  with  masks, 
.  fruits,  fishes  etc,  not  inferiour  in  execution  to  tlie  pi- 
geons of  the  Capitol,  and^purchased  hj  Loidlobn  Bus- 
sel  and  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  divided  them  into  small 
paintings  to  decorate  their  lespeotiYe  manaipns  in  En- 
gland. In  the  yinejard  of  the  Mission  were  abo ,  foand 
statues  of  Diana,  If eptune,  a  stag,  and  a  beautiful  boj, 
proofs  of  the  rich  decoration  of  the  gardens  of  Caesar; 
and  in  the  fame-yioiiMty  w^s  found  the  Heleager  of  (he 
Vatican  (a^.  In  the  gardens  of  GaMir^  stood  the  temple 
of  Fortis  Fortune;  and  in  the  plain  between  them  and 
the  river  iras  the  nai^ma^bia  tempotarilj  ekcavated  bj 
Jiim  apd  rendered  permanent  bj  Augustus ,  who  con- 
yejed.  the  Aqua  Alsietina  to  Borne  to  supplj  it  with 
water  (6).  Tiberius^  afte^  hating  retired  to  Capri,  made 
two  jonrnejs  towards  Borne,  one  as  far  as  the  YIL  mile 
of  tbe  Appian  way ;  and  the  other  in  a  three-benched 
galley  as  far  as  the  gardens  next  the  Naumachia;  semel 
iriremi  us^ue  adproximos  Nawnachiaehorios  (c),  > 
further  proof  of  the  contiguity  of  the  Naumabhia  to  the 
^  gardens,  and  of  the  Ticmity  of  both  to  the  river. 
Gardens,  GABDENS  AND  QBCUS  OF  SALLUST.  Those 

circot  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings    of  Sallust  could 
SaUoat?      scarcely  suppose  that  the  author,  who  inveighs  with  such 
severity  against  the  plunderers  of  the  provinces  ,  should 
himself  be  preeminently  guilty  of  the  crime  which  he 
so  vehemently  denounces*  It  is  however  matter  of  his- 

* 

(a)  Aldroandi  Memorie  n.  sa.  (b)  Saeloo.  YiL  Caeatr.  e.  S9. 
.(<4  Sueton.  inTibar.  c.  7a.  Frontiaiu  da  Ai|oaed.  S«  AA.Slatiiu  Sjfr. 
lib.lV.(,v.  SS^%' 
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tone  record  that ,  having  been  left  b j  Caesar ,  A.  U. 
G  707,  propraetor  of  Numidia,  Sallost  profitablj  prac- 
tised the  vices  which  he  so  eloquentlj  condemns.  He 
committed  such  extortions  and  inflicted  such  wrongs 
that,  on  his  return  to  Rome  loaded  with  the  fruit  of  his 
injustice  and  oppression,  he  was  accused  bj  the  Numi- 
dians  of  rapine  before  Caesar,  from  whom  he  purchased 
impunitj  at  the  price  of  1,200,000  sesterces,  not  howe* 
▼er,  without  having  earned  for  himself  everlasting  in^^ 
famj  (a).  With  the  remainder  of  the  plunder  he  laid  out 
most  sumptuous  gardens,  and  purchased  from  Caesar  a 
villa  in  Tivoli ,  with  other  possessions.  He  died  A.  IK 
G.  719,  leaving  no  issue;  and  he  therefore  chose  as  his 
heir  a  nephew  ^  who  took  his  name  and  figured  in  the 
court  of  Augustus ,  under  whom  he  succeeded  to  Me- 
cienas ,  and  in  that  of  Tiberius  (i).  The  nephew  also 
died  without  issue  A.  U.  C  77 &i  and  the  gardens  thus 
became  part  of  the  Imperial  domain  (c).  Tacitus  men- 
tions that  Rero,  on  bis  return  from  a  revel  at  the  Ponte 
Molle,  which  was  then  as  now  the  resort  of  dissipation, 
escaped  the  snares  laid  for  him  bj  Sulla ,  bj  turning 
off  the  direct  road  into  the  Sallustian  gardens ,  a  proof 
that  thej  continued  to  be  part  of  the  Imperial  domain 

A.  D.  59(d).  Their  locality  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  who 
places  them  near  the  walls  of  Servius ,  the  via  Salaria 
and  the  porta  CoUina  (e).  Tbej  were  a  favourite  retreat 
of  Yespasian  (/),  and  of  Nerva  ,  who  died  in  them  A« 

B.  99,  after  having  chosen  Trajan  as  his  successor  (jf). 
Tbej  were  also  much  frequented  bj  Aurelian  (h)  and  bj 

(a)  Dechm.  Ciceron.  e.  7.  Dion.  lib.  XLIIL  c  9.  {b)  Chrooac 
BoMb.  (c)  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  UI.  c.  So.  (d)  Aanal.  lib.  XIU.  c  47. 
(a)  Hilt  lib.  UL  e.  8a.  (/)  Dion.  lib.  LXYL  c.  lo.  (gl  ChroMC.  Bo* 
Kb.  (A)  Vopiia  Vit  Aoffcliaii.  c.  49* 
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GonsUntiiie  (a),  tbefoirinerof  whom  adorned  its  poitloo 
Milliariensis ,  so  called  because  1000  feet  long.  The 
gardens  were  burnt  bj  Alaric^  and  never  after  restored  {iy 
From  Tacitus  and  Procopius  we  learn  that  they 
irere  situate  near  the  porta  SaUra,  and  the  Begionaries 
place  them  within,  the  YL  region,  which  included  the 
same  locality.  Tbe,hpuse  and  baths  of  Sallust  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  martjrs  as  situate  near  the 
porta  Salara  (c);  the  gardens  n^qreoTer  contained  a  tem« 
pie  of  Yenqs,  a  circus  and  a  portico;  and  extended  from 
the  church  of  the  Yictoria  to  the  wall^  of  Bome ,  that 
is  to  (be  Pii^cian  and  SaUriim  gat^ 
A  rUlt  ^^  visit  the  ruins  of  these  famous  gardens  we  enter 

to  their  the  Tillino  fiarberini  bj  a  gateway  n.  &  yia  di  porta  Pia, 
a.  little  beyond  the  church  of  the  Yictoria ,  and  soon 
teach  the  casino,  which ,  as  we  shiJl  see ,  rises  on  the 
endeut  substructions  of  the  Quirinal  and  on  the  agger 
and  walls  of  Senrius.  Having  passed  the  casino  and  eross^ 
ed  the  vineyard  j  we  observe,  as  we  descend  towards  the 
valley  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincian,  conside- 
rable non-descript  remains  of  the  house  of  Sallust  and 
of  his  baths.  Procopius  informs  us  that  after  the  house 
of  Sallust  was  burnt  by  Alaric,  who  entered  Bome  by 
tlie  porta  Salary  A*  Dl  409 ,  the  gi«atest  part  of  the 
edi&ces  remained  halfrbumt  ruins  to  his  day  (c/);  and 
the  baths  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  S.  Cyriacus, 
which  state  that  he  and  his  companions  were  decapita- 
ted i^ia  Salaria  intra  Thermos  Sallustii  (e).  The  cir* 
cus  of  Sallust  occupied  the  valley;  and  in  it  was  found 
the  obelisk  placed  by  order  of  Pius  YI.  opposite  the 
church  of  Trinita  deWIonti.  Its  circular  extremity  was 

9 
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(a)  AnoDym.  oTBccard.  (b)  Procojp.  lib.  L  e.  a.  (e)  IfartTrolof;. 
AdoJi,  Aa^U9t«  d.  (df  Lib.  I.  c  a. 
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situate  to  the  east;  and  ao  examination  of  its  lateral 
remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Yalle j  has  enabled  the  mo  • 
dern  Topograpbem  of  Rome  to  mahe  its  area  1$00  feet 
long  bj  200  feet  broad  (a).  Adyancing  bj  the  path  waj 
we  meet  to  our  left  a  modern  wall,  sarmonnted  by  ao 
aucient  statue,  recently  found  when  digging  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  wall ;  and  to  its  rear  is  an  eliptical  hall 
with  its  cieling  in  form  of  a  shell ,  haTing  $ii^  niches 
and  a  large  recess  at  its  extremity,  in  which  is  also  t 
aiche.  It  was  discovered, according  to  Flaminius  Vacca, 
bj  his  father  Gabriele  about  the  middle  of  the  XYI* 
century:  its  walls  were  incrusted  with  rare  coloured  mar* 
hies;  and  its  portico  consisted  of  fluted  columns  of  Ifu« 
midian  marble  aud  oriental  alabaster  of  the  Corinthian 
order  (iy  T^  B^gionaries  mention  t  temple  of  Yenua 
in  the  gardens  of  Sallust ;  Ful?ius  gives  an  inscrip* 
tioa  found  in  this  locality  about  the  year  1527,  record- 
ing repairs  of  the  temple  of  Yenus  in  the  gardens*  of 
Sallust,  Vtneris  horierum  SaUustianorum\  and  from 
these  data  it  is  inferred,  not  without  reason,  that  this 
iras  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  and  the  large  recess  its 
sacrariunu  Here  too  we  have  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
mbstructious  of  the  hill,  which  sustained  the  entire  of 
the  Horti  to  a  length  of  1600  feet  They  consist  of  huge 
curvilinear  niches  with  projecting  buttresses,  sometimes 
forming  one  story,  sometimes  two,  and  rising  ia  some 
instances  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  They  are  sometimes 
built  up  against  the  mass  of  the  walls  of  Servius,  some^ 
times  rise  above  the  walls,  and  are  sometimes  based  on 
the  natural  rock.  They  are  faced  with  large  parallelepi- 
peds of  tufa;  and  some  preserve  remains  of  the  painted 
stucco.  Yopiscus  informs  us  that  attached  to  the  circus 

(a)  ViLby  Yd.  U.  p.  554.  (^)  Mem.ii.  58. 
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was  a  porticocalledMilliarian  because  as  we  saidl^OOO  feel 
ia  length,  which  was  adorned  bj  Anrelian:  Jfi7/iiin6iueni 
ienique  poriieum  in  hortis  SaUustH  omavit^  in  qua 
fuoiidie  ei  equos  et  se  faiigabat  quamvis  esset  non 
honae  saluiis  (a);  Picoroni  relates  that  in  the  lastcen- 
tnrj  was  found  in  this  local  it j  a  magnificent  ^oor  d 
giallo  antico^  which  most  prohablj  belonged  to  tbe  por« 
ticb;  and  hence  the  porttcus  Milliarieosis  is  supposed 
to  ha?e  occupied  tbe  space  between  the  circus  and  these 
lofty  substructions.  Advancing  to  the  eztremitj  of  the 
villa  we  ohsenre ,  as  we  said ,  that  the  substructions , 
which  sustain  the  casino,  rise  on  the  a(gger  and  wall  of 
Servius,  both  of  which  are  here  Tisible. 
Fornitt  Biifus  and  Victor  mention  a  forum  of  Sallust  exist- 

of  Sallust.  ing  in  the  TL  tfegion :  the  Acts  of  S.  Susanna  j  recor- 
ded  bj  Baiontus  A.  D.  29S ,  place  the  house  of  that 
Saint  ante  forum  SaUusiiii  the  chureb  of  S.  Sosaana 
is  said  to  occupj  the  site  of  her  house,  in  wlHch  she  and 
her  companions  were  decapitated  by  order  of  Dioclesiao; 
and  it  is  b^nee  inferred  with  good  reason  that  the  fo- 
rum of  Sallust  stood  in  that  locality ,  near  the  eircas 
from  which  it  took  its  name. 
I^^i^^  The  famous  Silenus  and  Bacchus^  whidi  wai  traos- 

ferred  from  the  Tilla  Borghese  to  the  LouTre,  where  it 
remains,  was  found  in  this  vicinity  (d),as  wefrealso  tbe 
four  Egyptian  statues  in  the  Egyptian  museum  of  the 
Vatican  (c),  and  a  group  of  two  children  playing  ^ 
dice,  which  was  purchased  by  General  Walmoden  {d)» 
The  SERVIUAN  GARDENS.  Suetonius,  describing 

Servilisn    the  circumstances  which  attended  the  fall  of  the  inon- 
gar  ens.      ^^^^  Nero,  mentions  tliat,  among  other  projects,  be  west 

(«)  Vit.  AareL  c.49.  {h)  Ficoroni  Mem.  a.  i^.  (c)   Vacca  Mca> 
B.  59.  (4  Winkelmaan  Sloria  deUe  4rti  lib.  IL  c.  5. 


lo  lb«  fleitilidi  gahiens,  whence^  lie  sebft  l<>  OstU^lUe 
MMt  Wliifol'of  his  ffteeduien  to  cqiiip  a  IMt,  »  pVoof 
tkillheie  gafdcas  slocd  in  fhe'direetion  aX  Oitia  and 
near  llie  Tiber  (a),  or,  in  other  wdrfla,  hf^w^mt  the' Ap- 
piaa  anil  Osliaiir  waji  la  thia-  aadw  locality,  tnthib  the 
Tigoe  del  Dsago,  Saatarelil  and  Altieri,  we  find  obder 
the  hulion  of  SaagaUo  niinaoraacieat  cboaimctMiia, 
wUch  nm  a  comae  of  600D  fiiel,  and  evidemi j  heiong- 
ed  to  aneieiit  gardens.  Thej  ^ecmaiBt  partly  of  opna  iw- 
certain,  partlj  of  opos  reticolatoaiK,  partly  of  op^a  rati- 
coUtMnmlied  with  l^ckarork,ibrming  the  snbatme- 
tiooaof  the  tiro  ebvatibna  and  of  the  intarmediate  nlley 
of  the  fidae  Avenline^  whichtenniiiatte  in  the  iralleydf 
tbeAfanon;  and  ibese  infaatra^tipns  nera  intendi^to 
fife  a  level  on  which  to  erect  the  atnietarea  of  ihi^gap* 
doUi  On  the  weatem  part  o£  thia  lefal  are  Ihe  aemaittk 
of  a  faif  xeaervoir,  whioh>  was  anpplied  with  watev  b^ 
living atreama.,Theaemna exiat  oolaidelbe'p<M»Ca<- 
peoa;  and  iCieerb  informs  :ua  that  the  paternal  eatala  of 
the  Sarriliiy  who  were  a  niost  ancienl  Fatrician  §am\hf^ 
9^  ntonte  ontaide  that  pile  <&).  Gains  Senilails  Uiala^ 
who  was  master  of  the  korae  nn^cr  Gin9liioatns';:and 
slew  with  his  own  band  SpnrinsMaliiisfox  bat ingsoogbi 
lo  m^e  himself  lynual  of  Bnmt,  A.  U.  C  31^,  was  a 
meviber  of  the  Serrilian  faauly}  bot'tbeigardaua  wonld      \  ^  .  .^ 
leem  to  bawe  been  laid'oiit  J^..  Qtiintns  Seinlins  Ge>» 
pio,  a  rfUilion  to  LoooUqs,  and.maftemai  nncle  to 
Brutus,  and  who  died  in  the.  same  jefr  with  Gaesar, 
that  is  A.  U.  C  70%  H0  had  adopts  BrUtas  (c)}  asd 
hence,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,: the  gaidens,  as  well 
u  all  the  other  property  of  that  patriot,  passed  into  tlie 
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(a)  Vii.  Ncroo«  ct  47.  (b)  TttscuL  lih.  L  c.  7.  (c)  Cicefo  «d  Auis. 
lili.ll.ep.  24. 
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.iatoi  tbeie  gBrdcM,  A.  J>.  66yto  betripnrtkiiltvof  tk 

.grieat  cQiis|iir9<^agi|4listlvm  fjCQm  JUIidivi  a  firecdioaP) 

.w dP:  waS:  iotooddqed  to  hini  hj  JBfihapbroditas  {i^  \  and 

.liQ  alM(  mepitons  thai  VUeUiua ,  .kaTutg  been  teriovslj 

.ill  ia  Ihetayfmdka^nig.  Uiat  a  banquet  had  been  giteo 

Ja  .^iew  oC  them  by  Cteiaa  Tusciu,  eft  whidi  Janidi 

•91aclaui^,  libbin .he-  daiibed^  wai^  one;  of  the  goests. 

.wd^e4  BlaetPii  fQJb|iat  to  death  fi>r  daBnii9.to  et}aj 

.biies^f  vbilsifcitheeHipeuor, fbisaoth,  mat  HI  (c).  Piiq 

.reiqQfda >tbilk  ^.tbe^iHorti  'were,  aiaaon^fr  otbnr  traa- 

ailtef  19C  M^  afiloaa^  a  Txifrtolemiia ,  ead  a  Geves  d 

Praxttelea  t;^ieftled.ireBt&  watk  tiro  seated  ehiUfeD  bjr 

£cpfibA^a.ibaoaae<J^pblk.lij  Calasais^  the  tpugtfiits « 

JDlaetjrKslaod  ibehiMoiUa  CalLi^tbebes,  ^j  Anqphistra- 

lui^  A  pi^f  o£i  (he  ^ettloutf  of  liiese  gaidess  ia  the 

titna^ofVeipaaiaB  {d).lB  ii»ainM  fo^ndin49iihJV» 

fess^i'Lapi  the  remaioa  of 'a^aplendid.  triolkiiani)  ^ 

iooalitf  df  whicli  k  lieboleaed^tb^ modern  wiUs  vhieli 

aerxe.loiiQdrcate  its  site;  aiiditbeniosaieiioor  of  wtiicb, 

re|pveieiitaijB9  the  scattered  reiiiaiiieoraaQ^per,liie^^ 

MRog;  ofxofffji  itlia  ^|>uiga«mita  baenae^  of  Piiaj)  '^ 

iidw  beujg  lepaiiied  io  the  Cjtftffao 'palace  («)• 

The  1  .    TMK  LlUnA:iT,6iiBl>BN&  Tbo  LamlsB  ftfnil; 

h!.7i!?      «Ftoe/fI».iaast iUusUidiiviieaiich  «if  th^  Mimfm»j\ 

and  JBckraoe^iiaa  ^addr^saed  ':the  iaete^teenth  ocle  of  h!i 

third  boalilloiLuciiis  IJElii^tLaiiiMJ  coaaul  A.  D.  C  7S6, 

vhoy.^dcdrdio^ itj^  ibecanild  pbei,  survi^d-his  joung^r 

bflifthes  Quditui  JEiiq^Ladbiai  (/^  Htf  acedmpanied  Au^ 

^uatusia 4he.GaaEitabriamexp^i9ioU)  In-Whioh  ha emi'' 

.'1(5'        :.•».'.•'.       "li       :<J    /  '  »•    J     »  I    1  ■*•  '' 

(a)  Dion.  lib.  XLVI.  c.  49u  (6)  Annal.  lib.  XV.  c.  55.  (4  ^i^' 

)itu  W^c.  aa^t  ((4^  Ltb.  x!&iTK  e«  4.  (<^  rtli  Qb.  XUVl  c  >$• 

(^)  £pu(.  lib,  L  5*  149  V*  6!9^(^. 
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oenilf  d^tipguidied  htqiseiC;  aod  beappeajcs  dS!iyioiie* 
terj  tpumfxr  o^  4he  .iDe(}aI&  itr9^1i9  iq,  tbe  tima  of  Au- 
gasiofl^  Bofh  fr^vfi  «qd9  of  Lui3it|8  .£lui8^  Ijaaoiiiis,  the  lulti- 
jD«(e, friend , of  Qicero^  wbo  .vas^  praetor  A<  U.  C.  7ils» 
and  wl^Oy  accordioglp  FUoj,  having  beea  supposed 
dead,  war  plaoed  pp.  tbe  funeral  pdk,  joo  iwbich  ^e  Ivas 
louiod  from  liia  leiburgji  hut  in  vain.,  for  the  -flanii^ 
prerailed  iai4  be^wa^  hMtat  aliTe  (a).  The  Laxiiaa.of 
Horace  (died  A«  p.  53,  and  is  eulogized  bj  Tacilua  {by 

Wtth:regard:tp  the  looalitjiof  these  gandeaa,  «e  T^y 
read  in  Yalpriim  DIbixMnQa  th^t  AQ  ff^t  had .  the  famity 
ancientl J » benn  ^  that ,  although  amounting  ta  sixteen 
jiarsoosi  thej  had  but  one  .sipall  house  near « the  uopbias 
ef||griQg;(p)^«lid. these  tropfaieai  as  we  bav^  aliteadji  aete, 
stood  neaF.tba  ascb  ^i  6$Uieniia'  {dy  This  gardens  weee 
sobsequepUj  onnatruOted  in  the  locality  of:tIie,<&>iiiii4'- 
cida  mentioaed^  bj  Valerius  U^ximus:,  ihel  is  oubiidbe 
the  porta  Esquilina  and  near  .the  gardens  of  BbcaeBas*, 
as  we  kpow  fn^n  Piiila,  who  w^  ^0  uncoarteouslj  re-  '^ 'i 
ceifed  ii|'(h^  liapajan  ^gardens.on  ooeasian'of  bia  mission 
to  Galiguki.(^>  Tbe  gardens  must  liaiwi  been. then' t>aict 
of  the  Imperial  domai«if  and  t«re  prbbably.  leftibj  Xhi* 
cios  JEIioad^iisiaa  to  lib^riiiii^tas  Meeaebas  heqwalhed 
his  tp  ^ Augiistns. .  Th«9e  gardensMtbep^  must  hsTo  etood 

vhecAthe  fiUaPaloqabaipiiMltssimi  u^jk  italids auAidit^ 
Ticinitf,  trbere  maaj  ya^Mablft  pbjMlJbafe  beet  fowA) 
soMNigft  .ifbicb  ere  the  ITioI»^  and  WresAierst^  wUcb  aife 
the  principal  xirnameoti  of  the  Kloredtine  gelierj^iMd 
wUicfa  pre^  J[o|iqd  in.  th^  jvilii^  Toinassini  d4  GaUese )  on 
^  ttsr J .  cpBfiiM;a  of  the.Soitti  Iiamieni ,  to  wbioh  tliej 
leem  to  ha^^  :belanged).aa  ire  lie^im  fxom  fabroni  iA  bi^ 

(«)  Hiat,  MsA.  jib.  Tib  c  Ss^i*  fi5.  tf»  .T^siu  AaoA  lib. «.  .^  27. 

^*liittU ,  p.  io4«,  :' 
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tliisertation  on  those  statues.  The  statues  were  thirteeo, 

lind  were  disco?ered  in  the  pontificate  of  Greg.  XIIL 1. 

D.  1582^  and  purchased  bj  the  Goart  pf  Tuscan j.  la 

'tliese  gardens  were  also  found  a  Venus  issuing  from  the 

hath  ,  a  Hercules  and  two  mosaic  floors  (a) ;  the  Hone 

Aldobrandini  ^  now  in  the  Vatican ,  under  Clem.  Till. 

at  the  dose  oi  the  X VL  centurj  (fr)-;  the  Disoobolos  in 

ihe  ««sa  Uassimi  in  1784)  and  a  joung^Bercnles  of  Gred 

•  marble  purchased  by  Got.  Campbell  and  taken  bj  him 

to  Englaud  (e) ,  with  busts ,  vases ,  ntensils  etc.  A&cr 

Caligula  was  kilMt  on  the  Capitol ,  bis  body  was  se^ 

jcretlj  cohfejed  to  these  gardens  and  bnri^t  there  (d) ; 

•but  the  better  |»art  of  them  were  o6tosumed  under  NefO) 

.who  had  his  portrait  tahen  in  them  f  20  feet  high^wbich 

was  struck  with  lightning  and  set  fire  to  the  gardens  (e} 

-Tbej  ere  omitted  bj  the  Regiouaries,  whence  it  is  cert*io 

'thai  they  eeased  to  exist  at  lenst  under  tbeir  prioritlf e 

.name  in  the  IV.  century. 

Sepulchre  SfiPULCHR  B  OP  QAIUS  CESTfUS.  This  pyn- 

>midal  tomb  stands  near  the  Os^n  igate,  now  the  gate  of 

^9c  Paurs,4ind  is  the  bMt  preserved  ancient  sepnldire 

iniRoii^ ,  its' solidity  aMd  the  harmony  of  its  parts  ba- 

'Vittg  effectually  reiisted  the  influence  of  time  and  «e^ 

kheifi  ft  rises  on  a'traVertin  basement  100  feet  square; 

^dnd  ito  ▼ertio^l  height  is  \%&  feet ,  more  than  a  feortli 

fit  the  largest  pyramid  in  Memphis,  which  is 400  Teet 

'Jiigli.  Its  mass  oonsisia  of  flint  and  tufa  hteH  witb  Ctf- 

ravi: marble ;  and  in  its  centre  is  a  sepulchral  chamber 

twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  broad  and  46  feet  high) 

^11  plastered,  and  painted  in  oompalrtmettts,  wbicb  are 

formed  by  candelabra,  and  decorated  wilb'^irases  and 

*^.  («)VacealleiDMrica.«i^i»  (ft)  BaitoK  Nemoiie  i.  7^*  (^'^' 
•eeHkHiBiaaen.  Bpbt»  etc.:  (i^  Sudeo.  Yit  Catig.e  19*  (4'^' 
lib.  XXXV.  0.7,$.  5S. 
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wiafed  genii.  TUe  (wo  ap«rturQ9;of  tlie  chambex  are  ip(H 
deni  \  and  thet  aoacient  eatfaueif ,  frbicb  13  probably  sub- 
tarrai^eaii^  bas  ao^  jel  been  discovered.  Ii|  makuig  ihe 
Cosse  aod^eqclosoreof  the  old  pjcotestanl  i)urial  groUiuii) 
the  Q^ti^.nj.was  {bond  fifteea  f^el  under  the  aoiL  as 
is  still  seen;  and  the  pjraipid.  «a^.  buried  to  the  same, 
d^tb  until  i  66^1  when  it  ir^f  excafated,  as  it;iow  stands^ 
bj. order  of  Alei;an4er  YIL  On  its  eastern  and  western 
aides  are  seeii  inscribed  in  larse  letters  the  name.  and. 
titles  of  Caius  Ceatiiis;  but  on  the  eastei:a  sidis  Are  mote-, 
e?er  insci:ibed  Ihe  namjes  oC  those  h^.^wh^qpci  tjiie.toi^b 
waa  erected  and  the  timetahfq  for.  its  £fection^       ., 
C>(^TIV5,I*F..Pp^fiPVLp,f^,'|rjR,P^  ,  , 

. .  -  .  .y-ii:,vi.B.BPy.L.o?i.y.,j#..  •„,.„ 

.     ••       •'-...',,■  •AHWT»Aiy..    .  ■;   -..,:„...;...,„.. 

,    tOWri  f»!.»..^ftA...ll«^^»..p»^up»$.V*;t..»piBI.,iI.,.;^ 

WAof  I^uM  Cpit^wmMoofi^  Jo  ftbp.IJoblifan,  Jsilie, 
hwl  the  UUei  q(S^\(ftwii^  jpf;i^t^^h^p  of  the  p^, 
^  ,,«p4  ■ep|«iaT.i«i,of  Ijlie  epulpoep ;  that.^he  ..w^k ,  nj^f  i 
«9piplete^cc<V^iAg  K»  tbf  wiWiOf  tlw,«^^feased,;n!3^Q 
4ff*,kxfcafi»"W  ?jfi|n|W,*!ip  w^of^^^jiijfl,  flf,the  C|ap-, 
di^a «ri^.|Ril^iiie4„]l|e)*.i  l)ek,.,«|»d.C(ual  Cf»%wtt 
Fotiiiif^fn^iMiu  A»  iplfWtJon  •*»  **'*<»«+  •'ffV: 
{otdtiUTf^ifFJkt;  Alfx^dejim;  ,,.,    ;,,,..;.[  „! 
, .  Il!ST4,YMTVVft.Ai!(,P9»IW..;VDCI^XUI. .    , 

now  stmd,  •*  ;the.>iii!(ej^  P^f?  o^  il>e  PW»?i »:  ■»>^  %f^f 
of  BoioMQ.poficyili^  $fn<i  of  wif^p  fluirble,|?:)ie^.a^<», 

^fceiduopT^rad  tifo  m^^eitedfitolt,  >eariBg  the  «fppef , 

of  the  heirs  of  Geios  Cestius ;  and  to  one  of  them  still 

'   adhered  the  foot  of  a  bronxe  aemicolossal  statue ,  which 

h»i  he«a' about  eighteen  f(4t  high/The /j^edestals  and 
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foot  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Capitoiine  mnseom.  The 
ih9cri(ktions ,  #hich  are  identieal ,  fit  Vlie  year  of  fbe 
deslb  of  CSestius  in  the  JBdile^hip  of '  Agrippa ,  which 
began  A.  U«  C  ^f9(a):  v.  yiURrTS ;  hbssalla  •  coitIvts 

n.  M  AiiVa  •  Aioaa  •  ixaaDas  •  'c.  c»ti  .  at .  L  CEStivtf .  qtab  . 

iiyiraas  •  MataaiT .  at ;  a^i  •  ^kc  VNii  i  qvah  .  vao  ^yis .  p  ai- 
tiats  •  aacBpaa  :ax .  VBromoiia ;  ittitibda,  qvab  .  eis. 
paa .  aoicrnr  •  abdYlis  .  m  .  afalp  vtcarir  *  c.  cs^n  •  ax .  ts- 
a'tiManTb;  aivs .  iRraaaa.'  aoir  •  ticTTt.  All  tliebein  mo- 
tioned in  thb  insdrfption  lived  in  the  reign  of  Angus- 
tua,  ildd  annotigiit  (hbin  Mareas  Yal^riila  Messala  Goni- 
nna  triumphed  dreV the  iiquitaniails  A.l^.C  726;  Pab- 
lios  Butitidalupn^'was  a  celebrated  Bhetorician  of  the 
aame  time,  whose  father  wai  conaiil  A.  U*  C  663 ;  and  Lu- 
cius Julius  Silaons  bad  a  son  who  was  ednsul  A;  CI  C  763. 
^be  inscripfion  fbl^ttieif  ittform5"us  that  the  bf^nae  iii^ 
fuevas  ereded'with  Hie  modey  derived  froM  the  sal^of 
tie  Au^tca'6t  goldlaiiia)  W^hicfr  ccrreriM  the'ebrp^ 
Bef6r«  ii  Vas  burnt,  nese  Attaliica  Were  ab' called  from 
Attaint  kibg  of  Pergaihtir;  hy  #h6fn  thej'were'ifitf«tt^ 
ted  (A)  *,'  Add  h^^  beed' flM  '^itldde^  inta  Aotut  b/ 
dl%i6  Altaticusr  after  ih'  dc^e^  o^AdtSdlAus  !^.  t}!  <!i 
fS^KXc).  mXIE  mies'  fotbad  ^i^^W^txty  fxm  to 
be  buried  or  burnt  V^i'  the  Aiiid  /wFA  the  sol^  ttfXf- 
tion  of  g6\A  ^ife'  whek  ^sed''to  ^kiin  te^tli ^dkiItes 

aVbo  yiifdtiViiiid  Agti^'^ii  Whtf  is'lCdiM  ftisliia  hnt 
tHe  ^xeciition  of  all  SQfif|)euaryiaWi|'WaS'*tl^i^eH^ 
ttJittscHption  records';  b6tiiid  ib '^tent  tdd  btrhiiQ^ 
of.'a^^  Ati^i'cai  destlus  l/imbei^^ 

V 
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>»<MmG9  or  tftftxtu;  ' "  K9I 

itt  iili  aMtind  r^r^FlbodttS|  cfrid  to  K{s  telt«r  ftbifi '£ipM» 

i^s*>  AltieiB  Aj  U;  C  702.  Tbe  Epulones  siip^f ibf«ii^ 

M  the  fcitiqotit  iof  ttw  g»d«  bfi<l  were  originaHj''  dirtiii^^ 

b«t  SyDa  bMJdfl^  tbeis  iw«ii  ;:fljiidli«tiee  t4d  St^emiritt 

B{)uIoa^  irfl  lAob  Odslias  tAras  oti«^  It  wks  ik  tnott^cfxaU 

tiAoftoev  h^ing^lMM  h^M  in  the  timis  «f  tbe  tepKbIM 

bj  mosl  diitipgttfahUL  pA^Mg^^aiM  bft^'dlilte 

fmpimbj ib^  ti8}iblnv«>irind  wm^  of  llie'Khiperin9.:C^ 

Ims  \umefBk  ^$'olfplebeUn  faAsit/  i  l^^'^s*  «t«»r  fiMk 

hbr  bifiog  he^d'  l»iii^Ki¥'aiid  TVibldiie  bt  %be V^eopler 

^     POirrtG<!)  OP  0€1?A7IA-»fe  w*s  biiiftiby  Atfgirtl-  Poriieo 

t«si  A.  «I.G/7«v*i^h  ffci  ttwifl^'^^vidifrob  «b«  Ocuvu 

ipoiktoVw  hi  the!D&16iiiliU'iMrVdttd  ft€^  iilib  Vr^teil 

Jiino  Be^k^V^^  <^^^^^<«*  «  SchblW  dJrOdtattli,  atl^ttid 
ia  tbe 'pbrtf^c^.  llife- arcliitedliiw^r^  <8ttimii  jfid'-fea'^ 
tnctii;,  >irho^>,  0dt>liiit$iig)bMd  panifftlJbd'td  afAx^ 
MMJilltf  fh^  '^)fid«VeM¥fed  <tfti9iir  >«y»te>l#  00  «ho  Mti 
ti  Afr  fals^'of  Aie  t;bltti6i]l9^,  ^  i«  splriVodloiuWi^a^  i'^ 
^MkMtd^  mttbi^ildSd^ttf  tb«  iralhe^of  fiiaanfs^liAdi 
itof  #ith  liJit<X>B<rthidQs^tt]rd  bcfiBttf  on  soMe  of  tW  pitlat« 
bi  tb0  blMfnAi  «<!  Slliid8r«ttfce  \Mliid^  KbaNiralb  (<^><Thi^ 
tmfHi  §e  JttpiHit  )iAd^b0iii><A^Miy  buiU  iiy  QiilahM 
G^aiw:  MEtiKtuv  i^riiMifd  Ms^eUMiMs  ^  aboit  ifari 

iBodiii«;^ttA  i«'#ai  Uii'^^fl^eMiil^  id  ttdmv  liatlt  bT 
MrbW(&)i  tlie/itilttdkiftJbiiii^r  wis'a  toanet i-fmie  fbi^ 
Pbljdiaaf  M'  BM>7^itu>9^n^''or'TittdlrbhQS$iJb^  AA 
liu|fbal«>^4bi]|Wuiea^?Maiis^  MB'Qlyai^ 

p«i*H«f|«aff9«^7'lf 'Hd£bdc^^  ^a«9^  wiWmI  of  b^J 
tbine,  aad  Daedalus  staoding.  bt  Pol  rcarmus  ^  and  a 
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Vfi  Hon  AirciBirt  aitd  iiOMii». 

UXkat  bMastyle^prosljle.  ^(bre  each  are  die  steps  iliat 
led  tfp'  to  tte  6elb,  and  the  at[Mfe  altar  on  wKck  wal 
offeHBdlhetecrifiijaa.  Behind  tii6 'temple  and  adjoimn^ 
thinrf  h  tife 'ftcbo^  a  aemieii^eulair  Medrti  for  contem** 
ti60.  •t%e''pMp;^laftuni,  which  was  only  the  enlruice  to 
-A»e  |k>tt!60f^  p#Msats'  fonii  fluted  cdlmnoa  of  Caifara  mar* 
Ikte  tn  *l(oiit,  aa  liaeen  'in'  tUii  pia^a,  about  three  feel 
nd  W  bklf  in  dkmelet;  and  in  their  Corinthian  eapitab 
we  dbaatve ,' instead  of  rosettes  ^  couehant  ^gles  with 
ihniciderbdltS'in  fteir  tdons.  The  antae,  which- are  also 
tt  Gin^rtfra  ^tfairljcf,  are  not  Anted*  From  «te  propjlaeum 
Ibe  ftseetit  fo^  tbfe  poirtico  wtv  by  «teps  which  stood  ia 
Aka  intercoliitnniatlon.  <liie  piDpylaeani  soflbred  per^ 
haps  from  the  earthquake  of  &&2 ,  which  infliired  the 
icoloiseuni;  tfbd  hence'  we  find  one  arch  now  in  part  il« 
^led  up  #ith'a  wall)  baitt  up'iti  the  southern  front  to 
sVengthen  the  pillars  of  ttie  arch.  Seyeral  colmnnsof  tbe 
soii^tb'ern  side  of  the  portico  aire  stUl  standjpff  near  the 
pcopjlpf^Dfi  in,  the  walls  of  the  hpufes  of  the  via  delia 
Pescaria:  ajnd  in  seTeral  of  the  houses  there  and  in  the 
.▼ia.^dellp  Cat^^ia  ara  columns  b^longio|;  to  tlie  portica 
^he^two  laterj^l  arches^  still  staifediog,  led  on  either  side 
Jnto,  the, p<}^^^0  from  tjbeprpjl^euin)  and  the  marble 
jantefixes,  o^^ib^.siuriii^its  .of.  these. fxcb^adp^ed  with 
^«^lw>  W|a  pjppof  Jfia^f  he  prapjlaenm  had  be^n  roofed 
^f»P?  f!»P  <S?f\^lf«f?  pi^o^Bpli«l.»o.^b«,e3^islingn|ins 
o/  t^,jpo|rt}po^|are  ^nd  that  its  southern  side  before 
ijs  C9fppa^i),cf;<^^,  ^tjhe  point  where  the  ?i^       Pescaria 
}^P^?  fP'Afi^^^}^^^^^:  ^}^^  piazsa  of  the  aaineoamei 
;fi^iff!|??^?^^i^^^!^'^^^^^P9r^^^^*  della  Catena^ 
where  there  remain  evident  indications  of  the  aogle; 
.f*#tA?^]lvig..w?rtern,8idsj  ^gip^ingaltheahpf^-men- 
iftienfld.pcMi  of  Ihemdi  P^caria,  (Mosed  bjr  the  church 
of  S.  A«»bs9gi<i^  ahMi  the  paldKCDCasoni  near  the  piasaa 
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6f  S*  GaCeiint  de''  Fanafi,  whei^e  it  f otiied^he  noffliem 
side;  that  the'  noithem  side  ^nnf  theiice  i^jr* tlie  paheep 
Gafallfttti  and  the'  $Aj<nniaff'fBhmo''A\tiMn^  >wliert  9l 
ni€t  ibe  eaittMs  angle;  •hia»tliii'eMteni'attigkMiilh«Me 
lowaxds'tke«boKh  'end  hcmse^of  thii  pp^-dMGaidpitellt^ 
)     crossing*  whieh  it  joined  the  souUiem<'iide-et  tfw  tie 
delle  Catena;  that  the  thfee' 'finked! eel unms  of  4rhife 
marble  of  tbe^eeihp^site:  eirdery/ktatidlng  in  irf  j>i4fMe 
bonao  m  ihe^a  &  Ang^Io  in  Peecerift^  btflMg  to  fbe'firQN 
neoa  of  Ae  teoipk  ef  l^nd  irt  iti  ire«lfefn  ettgle  |'  tbift 
the  temple  of  Jupiter'  stood'  6n  t!he  stteof  S*  Meria  in 
CampiteUi;  irliere'thefe'«irisr  r«niein^  6(^  a  wftU  of 'tn^- 
yertin  wi  of  opQs  retietAatuiti  (a)\  and  .finslly  ihit  the 
Sehola  bf  Odtam  st<x>d  aliout  the  middle  of  the>ie  delle 
Tfibuo#di  Oetaipitelli^  Hie  inequaKljr  of'ilh^sbit'hl 
^  iirthat  locality  reimits'  from  the  reins  of ^this  pertkiA 
and  iis  editiees;  add  the  dtoeo^ery  of  ihe^  Venns  de^He^ 
'  dici  em{dsl'tli#serbffiJsyinthe]lL^I.'eeiitttir7,'asiSYehi^ 
ted  bjr  ^lett^^isiiie  Bsrtoli;  mekesiit^obeble  that  ii^' 
^  them  lie  bbried  bUt^i  veleiible  specimens  of  aneieniei^ 
[  THBATBE  OF  llAROKtlil^.  ^htstfaeettr^^  iHls  Thssfi'eo 

^  eemiiMibel  l^'^'CiksM  andf i^iiipletetfby  A^;!]^^]^,  who^  ^.^r^^^y 
1  dekli<!i«sA  Yt  W  il«i^e)>ll#ir  Mercellni^iattd^t  kk  ft^M^-       t^i  :   i 
1  lion,' A«'t7.^.  ^id^  wei^e  killed  600' w]M1>6liil£iVl^i«reght 
from  Africa  (^).<It  snA^ted^inthe  If^on^'  ^^ntli^rt^ 
lion;  andits  stage  was  kbtttllbf  T^pttMt^(t^.tl  iiftfsl 
ba^e  beMfie^a>rdillMif'*ttteinthe  ^iaHA^'bt  Aet\ida^ 
Sererna^ifbt  l^pi^^^^iiifiirra^   Wi^ial^  b'J*]^u^!«e& 
tebttildlJ^I^'iVa'ptii^dst  bou'er^r  whlcib^'bfi  did  Ih^i'W- 
j  Hse  (il).'AfHottyuli  fnferms  us  thai:  i»<lMiPstM^^;e^ 
'  rebuilt  (e9^'jEliJd<  Jt^^mekllion  by  tbtf'AegMlArit^^  ecfe  if 

(^4  Em,  StoVia  di  Sl  Mantia  t^ortlcop.  46.  (t)  Dion  ]i1>.  XUIL 
*•  49*  (4  Saeton.  Vil.  Veip.  c  19.  (d)  Lamprid.  Vit  8.  Sefer.  c  44. 
(r)  Poeoi  OB  the  Seren  Wiie  men,  tr.  Sg.      .?.  j  V  •"  •  >'  1 
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irlMi«i)>Tt«tot9  Mj4  Ihat  it.xould  aecommodbte  30,000 
|lflMHif5i$:a.j[iniof  oPili  tisiriltecA  ia  the.V»  catutj^  la 
Hht  XL  cf^Mrf  it  iip«0  ^oiMeM^  into  a  totitm^  and 
rNMMl  hftve  fhifened  muck  La  Ihe  cif  il  Tends  of  ibo  imMe 
jigtei  Jti  rintaiu  boi^^ver.ani  ttiU  ooniMeiiUe,  and 
frfioin>A9l  it  oQiiifttlcMl  oS  two  pmM^dionti  or  tien  o( 
•tealo,  esowocd  Iviih  a  portico^  ted  that  afeterniU;  it  pre- 
Mrtted  tbv^  rM^S)  iw.o  of  which  had  affohet  lusd  bit 
xoluaiili,  the.  ond^r  oaa  JXme^'ibe  Hexl  loaic,  and  the 
itbf n}  cf  ffbi<^h  ranges  h^  no  -arches  a&d  vas  deeonted 
prjth  pilasters,  ail  of  tsavettiiiiand  of  exoeHe&tarcU- 
iefllure^On,  i^a  ruinf  npw  )^ie  ihcfiUraini  palace  and 
4Q|ber  hoa^:,p|aiA  of  the,  ee^rti  an^le  of  the  pros<»- 
Idiupii  ip97  hffKW  itt  tht  fie  de^SeteUi^aad  the  roles  indi' 
foat^  that  Ijb^.  stage  lo^ed  t(eifai:d$  tbe^  rii«r,  sad  that 
the€aiFea:i!ant.|t>iifidb7'the;9i<ioIo  dfJla  Cttapsna,  tb 
tie  de^Siif^ttri^.addyiiasaiiigllis^boiases  aadooerii  be* 
lite^B  the.  m  4^9  Cht^M  ^.  tbat.of  p^le  Quatus 
Opi>  went  ^«^,HJ|i»;  tiw  W#sthro  ^evti^enily ,  of  the  slagc 

Tht e3t«ir»%L er^S; were  A.l(i e94Qf:.tI|eea49 mnaiO) 
'  :e»is.^eeii  im  ti|e  !Ha*de*9o|;iperari.' 
Theatre  of        THEA.T»B;  OF  BAW8BS.  Q>rneliw  Bslboi  n^ 
fialimt.      APphew  tq  the  eiilebflMi  J;i»ciia$'  C^ftmii^Uus  Mbps,  fc( 
frhosA  Cicei^  pfQUpmiced  hM  op^atiqii  for  Balbus;  ^ 
hoih  \iDc)e  and  aepbeir  werf ,  partic^kr  f^ieoda  of  Aa« 
fusUisj  .The.  nephew; oooqi|(eired  U^  Garam«qtsa,  i^^ 
wes,  d^  firsi  peifspa  of  loiTaifiiiOf  igia;wh<^.  4riiWp^^  ^ 
;Rome,  A.  K.  C.  7U  <a)-  Eunphfri  fcj  Ws? wpwp*** 
.wUhtog  ^to.gratif7.Au£vsUis»(  .^e  i>«iilt  a^ theatre aa'< 
magnificeaiA  adjpii|ing  portico^  wh^h  he.  d^>c^  ^' 
,IJ..G.  7A|5^h4]i  Augt|su#(remroed:.cp.Rome  after  Us 
expeditions  iato  Gaul,  Germnj.  and  Sp|un,  the  satf^ 

^  ,     '      t.    '*.     i\  f   A  .     '.'  I    ^     '  ^       ^        ■•;;'■    I  1 
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(a)  Plin.  lib.  V.  e.  S.  m  •'".c-        • 


TnCATRB   OF   BALB1)9.  'i>^7 

jenr  in  which  that  emperor  dedicated  kis  theatre  to  Slar^ 
cellus  (a).  Dion  relates  that  iooonseqaetiee  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  Tiber ,  the  theatre  was,  on  one  occasion^^en- 
tered  hj  boats:  Rnfus  places  it  in  the  K.  region ':  and 
Tictor  sajs  that  it  was  not  hf  from  the  theatre  of  Poih- 
pej,  and  conld  accommodate  30, 085  spectators.  From 
these  data  we  learn  that  it  stood  near  the  Tiber,  on  the 
same  side  with  Pompey  V  gardepsg  aeuoidingij,  we  find 
that  the  Cenci  palace  stands  on  an  extensive  ruin  in 
that  locality,  which  extends  to  the  piazsa  delle  Scuole  *  * 
within  the  Ghetto;  and  Piranesi  fonnd  one  of  the  arches 
that  sustained  the  seats  in  the  shop  of  the  eoncerii  ^ 
pdli  nnder  the  church  of  8.  Tommaso  a  Genei  in  Ae 
▼ta  di  S.  Bartolomee  de^Vaccinarr,- opposite  Aetega 
de'marmi.  The  palazto  Cenci*  therefore  is  eVidentlf  si- 
tuate on  an  elefation  preidnced  bj  part  :of  its  mina«*It 
existed  in  the  V.  century,  as  we  know  iivm  itsmentieki 
by  Yi^etor,  who  also  records  the  existence  at  the  $Me 
time  of  its  orypio  portico,  remdina  of  #hich<  na^  be 
seen  in  n.  23  m  di  Maria  in  Cacaberis,  consisting  4t 
brick  eidies  adorned  with  Doric  columns  df  tntevtiii. 
The  ruin  is  erroneoisly  called  the  portico  of  Philip , 
which,  as  we  hafe  seen,  was  proximate  and  parallel  to 
the  portico  of  Octaivia.  '>-•    . 

AnPHITHEATRE0FSTATIUtJSTAtmC8;it  4„p),|. 
was  Imilt  by  Statilius  Taurus  A.  IT.  C  '72i,  that  is  30  theatre  of 
years 'before^  the  Christian  era  (»);  and  was  A*  first  x'^rll^* 
amphitheatre  of  stone  boih  in  Bome.  It*  was  sknate', 
according  to  Dion  and  Stnbo,  in  fhe'.Cimj^us^Harr 
tins  (c),  end  is  hence  placed  by'thef  Bej^ioiiaries  in 
the  IX«  region ,  which  is  that  of  the  Campiis  Martins. 

(a)  S^Mton.  Vit  Octar.  c.  a^  Dion  lib.  LIV.  e.  aS.  ib)  Dion  lib.  LI* 
c  a5.  Suslon.  Vit.  OctoT.  c.  ajf.  (c)  Dioa  lib.U.  t.  al  Straholib.  V. 


'6^S  ftom  AHGismr  iro  voobu. 

.  Befoit  Ibe  erection  of  the  G)losseum,  CaUgula  gate  spec- 

ludes  in  U  .A*  IX  38  (a).v  aod  that  it  estisted  ia  tl^e 
. y. oeoturjis ciWof  from  its miqiti^  bj 'BaCas«  A^ pre- 
:  lout  tberi^  avr  no  tftftiges  of  it  Tisible;  but  Pirviesi, 

.wbaa  ^r^^tiiMg  tbe  pftUic<i,of:JttoQte.Citorio9.iaw  lU setts 
.  about  10ft  fe#t  under  gromld^  and  iu  re,iiis  have  prin- 

(eipeUj.  produced  tbe  artificial  bill,  oo  wbicb  stands  the 

paUc^  of  mopte  Gtpric^  la  whidi  ii  probably  bas  gifea 

^ta  name  (*>'.. 
Cattren*     .         C  ASXfil^SI  All t  AHPfllTHEATBl^  It  is  situate 

phi"h^trt.'****'^^^  ''*^  P^*  S.  .Giovanni  and  the  porta  Maggioit, 
ilind;  Am:w^  palf  of  the .  city  w^lU  The  time  of  iU  con- 
:  lkrwlt4Qii'J9  9ot  eyaetlj  Igaowovbut.tts  eiK^ent  srchi- 
>if»ctiiM  ia'a.pc^f  idbat  U  existed  before  the  Cdossetto. 
.Tbejhigiooarieaiflaee'it  in  the  Y.  ifegikm.or  tbtof 
ibe  £iqui|ine:  ure  porebver  bnoar-  that  Borne  bad  but 
flkswempbitbeattfes,  tfatt  of  Statilius  Taunu'^  that  of 
!iY«ipa^n  or  ibe  coiofseum,  and  tb^  Gastrensistt;  aod, 
aa  tb«  loeaiiliea^  o£  the  two  former. ere  well  known  to 
Ike  ettogetber.diftWeat  froia  tfaiA  oC  this  edifice^  it  bU 
.low  tbat  it  must  be  the.  .Gestrensia^iaidpbfttheaUe. 
,    : ' :  lis  laaiiie  ta:derifM  feetn  the  Ludi  Caatjre^iies  mee- 
JlGinedtby  Saetoftittli  wl^icb  jrexe  so  cnUed  JMcause  ce- 
lebrated bj  the  soldier  J  (c).  We  Jut^e  alteadj  seen  tbit 
,^^^  «0ar!ditsf  a^KtifcSiM  'St^od  tbQ  Yifaritim  J:)^  «il<l 
,     >.:«  ijfieasts  (4^)^  vl^c)l  ira$  ipi^rdiad  bj  PnEi«toriaa  sokKeiy^ 

'  !  w  r  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  lie»<pe:reasf>|i|iyy  infer  that  jtbe  a^gbi^iev 
i^e}f/^$  ^ecUal.Xor  tbfur  n^e^  It^waa  ip^ide  to  ser? e as 
|WrtofM)f»ritJ'««iU4  bj.  A«ve}ia4 }  and  ,t|ie.  arcb^s  of 
iHwterW  paifMwerp  Ibw;  filled  mtb  mafK>nrjvas  we 
,4if^if  life tihemf  »  '  ,,r      , ,/. 


:  .  (a)  ^nfloD.  Vjt.  Cali8.;Cf;i|3.  Dioa  lib.  UX.c  le.  (^  Sn  ToU 

,  jh  *«>4»<ir,  iW  Wt  Tiiicj.,c.  p.  (df .  Vol  1.  p,  see,     .       , 
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bj250;fe^t  broad,  aad  bad  two  floort  w jljtii  .48 ^i^bes 
eacb^  ail  of  b^uliful  brick'-work,,,8«fe  tl^e  ibui9dati<Hls 
of  the  epg^ged  cohimns,  which  «fe  of  Uii?ert4o»  A  frag- 
ment 0^7  of  tb^  jBQ^nd  fltqry.  r^naioa  attaf^bed  lo  t^ 
citj  wall  9  oa  the  side  of  S.  GioTtooi^  »^  f|6opi  it  i*e 
see  that  (be  ^^cpod  storj  was  a4oraed  noe  wilb  halC  W* 
lomn^  ^at  witb  pilasters  of  the  Corinthiau  order ,  as 
are  the  coluinD8,.Eigh^en  of  the  48  arches  of  the  ander 
floor  still  remains;  and.  the  edifice  is  best  seen  .to  the 
rear  9  outside  the  porta  S*  Gioyanni*  Its  interiour  has 
Jieen  conyexted  into  a  garden ,  and  presents  oothin^ 
worth  J  of  potice.  In-  some  exca?ations  made  tb^re  the 
hones  of  some  large,  animals  were,  found,  whence  it  apm 
pears,  tbf^t  tbis,  in  con^mon  with  the  othar  m«iippt,ai9^ 
phtthealres^  bad  substructures,  from  w^iob  tiive  ifild 
beasts  oocasionall J  emerged  into. the  ar^n^. 

GARDENS  ARO  BATHS  OF  AGBIPPA.'Bu{^i  G'^'fe"' 

VIS 

places  in  the  IX.  region  the  gardens  and  bsthspf  Agrifr  of  ^-rTppa 
pa,  a  proof  of  their  contiguitj  to  one  anotb#r;  and  as 
the  baths  were  situate,  as  we  shall  see,  between  tbe.  Pan - 
tlieon  and  the  arco  della  Gtambella,  and  betwiiisn  the 
palaxzQ  Lante  and  the  church  of  the  Minerva,  t|i9  gas- 
deus,  in  th^  centre  of  which  stood  the  bat^s,  laust  ha]i^ 
been  situate  in  (he  san^o  localitj.  Again,  the  b^pla  of 
Miner? a,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  ohurch ,  must 
have  preyeated;. the  extension  of  the  gardens  on  that 
side:  the  batb^.  of  JNero  ^  on  which  stapds  the  palaiso 
Giustiai^ ,  t|ie  ba^bs.  of « Alexander  Seferus,  .on  Uia 
Site  of  which  is  the  pajasaolffadiimao  the  theabeand 
Portico  of  Pompej ,  which  terminated  in  the  yia  del 
SedaAo,  confine  the  gardehs  within  the  via  del  Sudario 
and  the  Sapienza ,  and  between  the  yia  de*Sediarii  and 
itiqt  of  Torre' Argentina,  a  rectangular  area  of  &iO,OQQ 
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Mmto  feet  We  liate  seen  tinil  llie  €aprean  luatdi  stood 
in  this  localitj'  {a);  knA  it  is  htghljr  probable  that, 
■mongit'tbe  ttianj  impt^VemeAta  itiade  bj  Agrippada- 
ring  Kis  ftitodli^  aedflesbip  A.  D.  G.  721,  be  also  drained 
tbaft  martb  and  oonteirtedl  it  ioto  bis  gardens.  Dion 
ittforiM  us  tbat  at  bis  death  be  lieqiieatfaed  bis  gardens 
-Md  bathii  fo  ibe  Roman  people  (6).  For  the  nse  of  these 
'gardens  becoostrueted'tlie  aquedact  of  the  aqoaYirginii, 
fvoM'  the  limpid  waterirf vfbieh  he  ibrmed  a  canal,  which 
he  dilied  an  Earipo^,  becan^  an  idiitation  of  the  streight 
•of  ihat  fiatne'  which  separates  Eoboea  from  the  eonti- 
iraat  6(  Greece,  .and  a  pond,  called  from  bis  name,  both 
meiitibned  by  Ovid  together  widi  the  gardens  and  plains 
of  Ajgrippa^  (cjk  Strabo  itiftmns  «s  that  be  transferred 
fgomiMtApatoma  fallen  Hon  of  Lysipptrs,  and  placed 
it  in  the  grore  biKwecn  the  pond  and  the  Euripns  (</), 
the  latter  ofwhieh  was  used  as  a  cold  bath  (e).  The  water 
f^baUy  passed  from  the  Enripus  to  the  pond,  on  which 
Hero  giite  a  siinlkprluous  banquet,  A.  D.  65 ,  on  board 
ai  itmeU  adorned  with  gold  and  ivorj,  freely  indnlgiog 
-  ift'everj  species  of  lascitionsness,  a  proof  that  the  pond 
wiisof  considerable  extent  (J).  The  Enripus  and  pood 
-wwre,  it  is  natnrai  to  suppose,  in  the  lowest  part  of  tbe 
tdarsb}  and  it  is  not -improbable  that  hence  originated 
the  name  of  la  Voile,  given  fo  that  part  of  Borne  in 
tbe  middle  agefs  {g). 

-  The  thermae  of  Agrippa  were  the'first  public  batln 
•rected  in  Home,  A.  V.  C  729;  and  stood  ib  the  ceo- 
tM  of  bis  gardens.  Amongst  the  trealsores  of  art  which 
tfMy  ebntained'Pdinj  mentions  a  Amotis  work  of  Ljslp* 

(a)  VoLL  p.  loa  (^)  lib.  U?.  c  29.  (c)  De  Panto  ]ib.  L  <jnA 
fill.  T.  5d»q.  Ub.  XII1.C.  L  5.  19.  [di  Senee.  epiit.  SS.  SUiiJi 
^}iv.  fib.  L  i  S.T.aS.  (e)  Martial  lib.  XIV.  ep.  63.  {J)  TadUib.XK. 
a.  57.  (^)  Biidhit  lib.  ?I.  c.  4.      '  N 
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pus,  repteseoling  a  boy  xobbung  bimseir,  pu^rmm  dih 
4irmgettimn  se^  ploced  before  the  batks,  end  w  moeii 
admired  bj  Tiberius  (bat  he  iranaCerred  it  to  bis  palace^ 
subslitutiag  for  it  another  statue;  but  such  was  the^ 
diKootent  of  the'  people,'  eipreased  in  the  theatres, 
that  be  deeaned  it*  prodent  to  reatore  it  (a).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  the  statue  preser?ed  in  the  Gapt* 
tol,  comm6al7  called  the  shepherd  Martius.  Pliny  also 
mentioos  that  Agrippa  purchased  from  the  people  of 
Gjsiconi)  for  about  8,000/)  two  paintings  representing 
Ajac  and  Venus,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  batbs  were 
painted  in  encaustic  (6).  The  thermae  were  burnt  in 
the  time  of  Titus  A*  D.  80  (c);  and  were  restored  bj 
Domitian,  and  repaired  bj  Adrian  (d),  Thej  were  in 
use  A-  D*  ^55 ,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  as  we  know 
from  Sidonius  Apoilinaris  (e);  and  this  is  the  last  no- 
tice of  them  which  has  reached  us.  There  are  remains 
of  them  to  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  consisting  of  a  large 
circular  ball  9  which  ia  cut  through  by  the  via  della 
Ciambella.  Tbe  hall  and  street  took  their  names  from 
a  large  gilt  bronze  citic  crown,  found  there  in  an  exca* 
ntion  made  by  Card*  della  Telle,  and  resembling  the 
sort  of  cake  called  in  Italian  ciambeUa  (J).  This  circu* 
lar  edifice  bad  been  one  of  the  grand  entrances  to  the 
Pantheon,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  been  a  circular 
hall  of  the  batbs.  Between  this  entrance  and  the  Pan- 
theon  were  tbe  baths  strictly  so  called,  of  which  there 
remain  aeyeral  well  built  corridores;  but  the  whole 
thermae^  according  to  the  best  modem  topograpliera  of 
Home,  extended  between  the  Tia  di  Monterone,  the 

(a)  Lib.  XXXrr.  e.  g.  $.  »g.    W   lib.  XXXVI.  e.  sS.  S*  64. 

(c)  Dion  lib.  LXL  a  14.  (d)  Spartian  Vit  Adriaa.  c.  iS.  (a)  Carman 
■<i  C«nifBtiam.  (/>  Vacca.  Mcia.  u.  53« 
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piasta  de^  Caprettari  ,  the  tia  Mia  Valle ,  |he  fieoU 
^IrDEsi)  tk  piaica  delle  Sli«lalaaej.alld|hepah|aBoFe^ 
jreffci ,  b^nd  .uliichy  m  the  tidall  eoir^tfd  ofn.  77  fit 
'de^Geaerafri,aniiieQi|i(i|aof  die halfad still  nsible^whieh 
joe  the  oMiit  aoiUheaa  Testiget  tfa^tetiiit  From  thii 
poiel  fbfj  ran  aeirij  td  the  hmoe  <itf  the  Maestre  Pie 
in  the  Yia  C^sarifti  f  and  going  tf^ente  IfH  a  direct  line 
•end  cottin§  A^  via'*  dellii  PigiM  and  the  Vii^  delU  Mi- 
nerva ,  th^  jaiqfl4  ihe'  BuMheW)  ifineh,  k%  we  nid , 
originalfy  foriQed  pavf  of  theeftn  TMa  space  centains  a 
perallcUi^^raaa  900  leet^^leng  frdm  test  td  we$t^aod  700 
icet  hfoad  frent  north  te*  south ,  to  i^^A;  $re  to  be 
edded  the  panthedn  pn^  the  rifinfli  to  its  resr. 
TKa  THE  PANTflfiOlf.  We  hafe  atreedy  deseribel 

f|ar^p^  the  IVmtheon  aa  a  Chr istiaQ  church  (a);  and  our  pre* 
'  eent  pnrpd^se  i»  U$  exaa(iin0  i|  aa  e.  Pagan  temple.  It » 
eiluate  in  ffae  piaasa  deliaBe^nda;  aad  was  fooaded, 
*•$  the  inscription,  oa;  i«s  por^oo  rei^oird^  ^  bj  Marcos 
:Yipaaniu8,  Agnppa ,  ecM|f-iti4aW  !<'/  - A^geuslus ,  hi  bis 
third  pananlale,  that  i^  A,  U^  Or  72^  0^29 jearsbefoie 
the  Qif istiaq  eta*  Piin j  iii£aRra[i9  us  (hat  it  had  been 
dedicated  prinpipaU J  io  love  the  Aveuiger,  and  called 
^Cf^M,  the  Pattttrepn  (^),  either,  according  to  Dion, 
because  it  centaiinedt  tbiia  stiatuea  o(  ttara  and  Veoof, 
•vbom  the  apeitetk  xxr^sidered  tb^  actiye  and  passire 
|>riUci{4eso|yniTecsfl  Nature,  and  there£9.re  the  fepre* 
aentaftiTea,  ^f  all  the  deifies,  or  on  accountof  its  spfaeri- 
f  al  form  reseni|iii9g  the  con.ca?e  hea?ens.,  ^e  deelliflg 
plaoe  pf  a\L  tl|0  gods  (c).  It  was  tenninated  in  728)  es 
lire  learn  from  Dion,  having  been  ccuopl^d  ill  the  abort 
space  Qt  ii^ye^  J^rs.  Itsc^ff^red  from  fire,  A.  D.80) 
Jl^nder  Ti(o?^  as,  Dioa^  relates,  (d)^  and  was.  repaired  bj 

M  Vol.  II.  p.  24sqq.  lb)  Lib,  XtXVI.  e.  i5.  (<4^  Lib.Un.c.a^ 
(4)  Lib.  LXVL  c.  24. 
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0omiti^n,  acoordjog  to  CassiQdoruS)(a)«  It)Waji|t  fgiHJ^ 
fijred  hj  lightning,  A.  D.  liO,  MA^^r  Traj^o,  3s  werqad 
in  tba  Chronicle  of  .£usehi«u$^  wi  was  rep^iised  ])J 
Adrian,  as  is  recorded  bj  Spajftiaa  (<&).  In  202  it  tinder^ 
went  several  repairs  under  &  Seye^ lu  and  GaracaUa,  a* 
is  recorded  by  an  inscription  which  ve  shall  see  .on  iti 
arcbitraTe;  and  these  are  the  lasl  repairs  on  record  ber  * 
fore  the  fall  of  Uie  westera  ^pire«  In  cowmpa  with 
the  other  Pag^o  temples  i^  w{«  elosed  bj  the  law  of 
Honorios  A-  !>•  ^99.  (c),  and  itmaioed  $o-  until  A. 
IX  608,  irbeo  BooifaQe  lY,  obtatoeA  permisaioii  from  the 
emperor  Pbocaa  (d  donaedrete  it  aa  a  Christiati  chureb', 
which  he  did  under  the  tille  of  Sn  Maria .  ad  Martjres , 
which  it  ftill  ceiains  (</)•;  Tbi#  its  consecration  as  a 
church  afforded  ift  w  prote(4«Qa  against  the  s$crilc^ious 
spoliation  of  Constans  II,,  who,  Ai  D.  65S,  plundered 
it  of  the  gilt  bronze  tiles  that  ipovered  its  raof*  The  Im* 
perial  plunderer  was  h)Ued  a|  Sjracas^  hy  bi9  injured 
serrant;  and  -all  the  rich.treasurei  of  which  he  dci$pQiled 
Rome  during  his  short  but  rapacious  Ti^it,  ^nd  which 
be  destined  for  Constantinople^  fe^  into  the  ha^ds  of 
the  Saracenf).  who  transferred  them  ^to  Alexandria  (e^ 
For  mote  than  seven  .centctriea  it  remained  ^hus  expo- 
sed to  the  iodemeQcijr  of  tliewepfhev  ui;iti|  Martiii  .Y.)  jo 
i^Sy  cofnmeoced  cpv^ng  it. with  lead,  a  w^prk  fiffnii-^ 
nued  hf  Eugenius  lY.,  and  completed  bj.Kichol^s  Y. 
in  1A52,  as  is  recorded  bj  an  inscription  p^itj^e  dome. 
One  of  the  Dorthern  augplar  columns  was  restored  bj 
Urban  Yimandmaj  be  distinguished  bj  the  bee  scul- 
ptured in  the  rosette  of  its  capital;  but  be. also  remoTcd 
the  beams  of  gil  broni;e ,  that  supported  the  rqof  of  the 

(a)  Chron,  Harntori  Annaf.  ann.  83.  [b)  Vit.  Adrian,  b.  19. 
(c)  Cod.Thcodo«.!ib.*XVI.til  i.1.  XVni.  [d]  Anasias.  Vit.fiuiiifaClV, 
(c)  Paul.  Disc.  lib.  V.  c.  i5. 
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J^rlico ,  ptrtl  J  for  t6e  erection  of  the  bakltchliio  tnd 
chair  of  S-  PMei^\  dud  {Milrtlj  for  the  canon  of  &  An* 
gelojtfid  be  reoof ds  bis  plunder  wtlh  great  complaceDcj^ 
hk  an  iQ#criplioQ  to  the  left  of  the  great  door  of  eo- 
traiite)  as  if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed.  The  temple  bad 

■  •  * 

heen  respected  in  all  tt^  great  catastrophes  of  Borne; 
and  this  barbarous  act  of  spoliation  gave  rise  to  the 
merited  sarcasm:  Quod  nonjhceruntharhari^ftceruta 
'BarharinL  1[*he  bronse,  according  to  Pea,  weighed  ^^ 
2531baL,  of  which  ^A8,&861bs.,  Taloed  at  15,e00/,  wis 
emploj^ed  in  the  uaeless  canon  of  S*  Angelo.  That  same 
tirtubus  bat  tastelsa  pontiff  added  the  two  belfries,  wbicli, 
rising  abofo  the  pediment,  have  been  compared  toass^i 
«ars ;  and  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  be  did  mora 
mischief  bjr  tahing  away  the  bronze  beams  than  bjad- 
idiiig  these  two  hideous  monuments  of  bis  bad  taste, 
which,  with  other  repair^,  cost,  according  to  Fea,  ap** 
wards  of  3000/.  Alexander  YIL,  in  1«62,  added  two 
columns,  which  were  ih^nting  o^  tfa6  eastern  side  of  the 
^rtico,  and  which  are  graced  wifh  the  star  of  the  house 
of  Ghigi,  Carved  on  the  capitals;  anil  these  as  well  at 
<bat  of  Urban  Vlfl;  are  of  red  granite,  and  were  found 
in  the  rains  of  the  batbsi  of  Ne^O ,  near  the  chorcb  of 
8.  Ltiigi  deTrancesi.  The  square  before  the  edifice  vas 
reduced  to  its  present  leyel  bj  QementXI.,  wboadorv 
ed  '  its  fdoniiiain  with  the  obelisk ,  and  repaired  the  tem- 
ple. Benedict  XIY.,  in  1 7^7,  caused  the  marbles  of  tbe 
Interior  to  be  polished  and  the  edifice  *to  be  repaired, 
on  which  occasion  disappeared,  as  we  shall  sea,  the 
marbles  of  the  attic,  its  architecture,  and  thereroaiaiog 
slnccos  of  the  cupola.  In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VH* 
was  discovered  the  external  flagged  area  towards  the  west; 
and  the  leaden  covering  of  the  cupoid)  towards  the  frou^ 
of  the  building,  was  renenred. 


Haring  thut  lisitilj  noticed  the  hiitof  jr  of  the  idin  Datcrip- 
See  we  noir  proceed  to  hs  de^eriplion.  Itcoosistf  of  a  *^®'^^' 
large  circuUtf  ceBa,  preceded  ii j  a  square  portico  sas« 
teiaed  bj  sixteen  colasos  of  grey  and  red  Egyptian 
granite 9  so  disposed. as  to  present  eight  in  front ,  three 
at  each  side^  and  tliree  in  the  third  rows  nest  to  and 
inclttdiBg  lbs  sides.  The  portico  is  410  feet  long  bj  i& 
feet  deep :  the  cbbunnki  are  B  .feet  in  diaaieter  and  &7 
feet  in  h^it  inchsdiftg  their  baaes  and  Goiintfaian  ca*. 
|»itak  Df  white  mai^ble ;  and  the  intenolumniations  are 
two dhmeten,  except  in  the  interi4iir.  The  leoiple  there-* 
fbce ,  Id  speak  architeotnrallj^  is  pr6stjIe-octastjl»-di-«' 
stjlerCorinthian..Fire  steps  led  wpCqits  peaticot,«hieh! 
was  originallj  fonr  feet  above  the  soiljiMt  of  them  one 
onl  j^y  formed  however  into  two^  is  now  used^  the  others 
being  buried  in  the  accumalated  imins.  The  area  around 
the  temple 'was.  flagged  with  travertin  ^  as  is  seen  at  the 
right  side  of  the  edifice ,  where  also:  the  circular  cella 
rises  on  a  square  hasemehf  raised  on  two  step6..Tbe  ex- 
terior #f  the  oeDa  has  Hkee  cornices ,  the  first  of  which 
is  fi»rtj^ii/th6  second  ^ghtji^ix,  and  the  thted  tO?, 
Caet  high  ;  ind  from  the  third  spriiigs  the  dome,  which 
ia  built  of  pumice  stone  to  coiksiilli^for  lightness.  Up  ta 
the  first  choice  the  cella ,  as  is  still  observable ,  was  fa- 
ced with  marble  ;•  the  rest  was  {Mastered  On  either  side 
of  the  square  part  of  the  edifice,  which  was  incmsted  with 
mirble  and  adorned  with  pilasters ,  is  a  door ,  ii^hieh 
opened  on.  flightS;^of  steps  leading  up  to  the  summit  of 
tbe.edifi^,  but  no  loogerserviceable.  Between  the  second 
and  third  domicies  ate  twelve  doors'  opening  inte  opaque 
dwnbess,  khkh  were  intended  partly  to  dry  the  edifice 
and  {lartljr  to  contain  objects  belonging  to  the  teaaplft 
Above  the  portico  in  front  isjstill  seen  the  ancient  pedi- 
ment of  the  cella  itself:  the  cornice  is  cenlinued  round 
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"ike  body  oC  tbs  buildibgy  instead  of  being  broken  where 
'  tbe  pottieo  cotimentesrtbe  cotumns  of  the  portico  and 
of  tke^iixterior  are  dtspvoportioiiately  low  for  the  celU^ 
and  ihefle  c^eouiMilaDees  combtaed  lead  to  tbe  belief  tbt 
tbfi  jdirctiler  edifiksfe  is  of  earlier  erectimi  tbaa  the  portico. 
That  edifice^  aa  wv  kanre  seen  ,is  united  in  constmetion 
wiih  the  baiths4>f  ;A^ppesf  luad  ii  ia  benoe  inferred  with 
good  veaaoD.ibat  it  wl»  orig^tsaUj  biiilt  for  a  tkeroMl 
hall  d  abch  as  we  .aee  in  the  bathe  -  of  Didcletiaa ,  and 
that  the  )pcNrtioo  wee  nflerwaids  ^dded  to  ooayert  it  into 
ft  teazle:  Tkei  edXoe  IbolUa  K.  If •  E. ;  and  on  its  frieia 
was  -inadnhoA  iii  gilt  bibnze  letters  the  same  of  the  il* 
Idslrious  foiMider  ^  the  estittes -for  wbioh  enable  os  to 
trane  the  inacripltitea  "•' 

Mv  A<tB|PPA^  L.  K  CO&  TESHYMJ  FECIT. 
Beneath  this^^Ka  theiaiDcbiCraii^  is  a. seeond  Inscription, 
lagktly  cat)  iwcosding'  the  r^pifm  of  the  temple  bj  S.  Se- 
iw^ttB  antlCaraealla.)  -.:  *  *-.;/  .'..•'* 
(i)-.UrP.(^AE8^iii^EPTlHlVfi.  SEVE^VS  PITS. 
PfiaTIH AXj  ABABIGVS.  A]3IABENIG¥>S.  pabtbk 
CVS:  1IAXIMV&  POSTIF.  aiAuX.  TBIB.  POTEST. 
X.  IMP.  XL  G0&  UL  P.  R  PROCOSi  £3*  (2)  IMR 
eA£S.  M.  AVRELtVS.  AJITOBISV&  PIYg.  FHUl 
AVG.  TfiiB.  POICST.  ¥.  CX3iS.  PBOGOS.  PAN- 
XHEVBL  VETYiSTAJTb  GORRVPTVIL  GVM.OMin. 
C7LTV.  fiESTHTVEBFIlT. 
Tkbliyofifnasfuni  biid  ibsi9a  adorned  with  a  large  brontf 
irelsef  ^  tJi0  boles  ^oc  the  iiraitips  of  thieh  still  reinain : 
bn  tbe  laleiial  acr^feria  stood  baonae  bnlls^  and  on  the 
eettti^l  one  was  Jove  the  Avenger  inai  -ehacioft  drawn  bj 
four  stedds'^  ea  has  j  been  ascertained  (torn  their  firag" 
aaefilB^d) ,  all  irorhn  af .  IKogenes.of  Atbeas ,  who ,  as 
'♦..  .         . 
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i^lih J  ioforoos  at ,  eoDecoted  all  Uie  hninse  decoratioM 
of  tbe  Pantheon  (a).    . 

:    We  iiQw  eftter.  the  jkortidd^and  cbseieva  that  the  The  inte- 
eenfcnil  inlelrrid urtte^jatiim  is  wrj  spacSoos^  {iMentittg  riorofth^ 
aa(»pemug*ek^eA;feetandahalf.mJMr^adfJbAUbBlu^  ^^^ 
of  ih«  graat  door  aire  iwO-  Ur^  jftkhea  y  in  whieb  stood 
ti90  colotsal  Jstataes  o^  Angustiisi  and  A^ipfla.^  i»  'w^ 
Mad  in  Diaa^  irhoalia  infovoltua  ihaft  AgtUffA  wished 
to  Btect  a  statue  ta  Angosliu  .within  ihe''  ttal)>le ,  and 
iasGrihe  Ilia  naaie  on  the  ediAcd  ai  itt  faiuidery  but  that 
tbe  emperor  declined  *  tfad  hononr^coaibtil»ii|^  biteaalC 
with  the  eraeiinn  of  fhis  italuektode  oflkeaavntehes (b).    -        ' '  ^' 
Eadi  niche  is   sitaala  hetiiwki   two ' intae  iif  1  wUm    .;  ^  .. 
taiacbie!,  which  eonreapend  ^wMi  tbi  iiais^fehned  bj  Ik^ 
fimr  loavaof  coltunhain  front  of  tiianif  iond  jspmn  oC  the^ 
QMBfiattnfents  ^  Counad  bMwean  tJleoahabl^  .pilaakara.ak 
eaksli  .side  tbe  doos^  jm  adonaed  wiib>caiidebbffa  y  sacri^ 
fictal  toateunuiniB.^  ale.  j^  soulpMoftd  oslpenieVbiinarUe^l 
The  modern  slated  icadiag  Up  An  the  laimHait  Af  the.  Mir*  • 
6oe  ase  renched  ,bj  Che  door  opaaedlin  ike  lacge'nieli^u 
to  the  left»  Tbeioftj  hlrona^  doecyalhich!  tarna^bn  iiiOMu 
^as^and  ate  heaotifid  macbU  donr  fslnie;i«e  bothia^^ 
cimty  as  is  i^sel  fbo  biWKfi  grating  ahdve  tbd  doea^u 
wJKoh  .aigbt  faato  .seized  td  Ughti  the.eelk^  wbeai^.fto 
gi¥w .greater  solanifbljr.tio  itsteUgioas^bin^lionslvitld 
teinplewa^  darkened  bfelaaaiog  tMok^itfaii.ikfMvtiftrfHj 
itisconjietnnQd^  witb  Urn  lacge  kfonnft  |^e  6riiik  Anf|b# 
y«aticen  gafdenil.^'Mliieli  inas  found  kkjim  tioinUji  and  i 
U'iaM:  to:Juii6.|(i«B*:;itsr  wmie  tb  Abe.  UMle  ^shmiftb.of  , 
S.  'fiinMumi  dnHa  PigM.  The  .tolite  k^igbt  l^f  Ah^  i^Oor : 
is  A7  feel,  ithe  Meet  htigU^of.lb^  piilmisJt  ^  f0xtiM|  1 
a»Vitvu?fttaretiDMnen)ds')(c)»The  thir()a(H»U  itf  lOne  Ur|^. 

(a)  Ub.  XlX?i  «.  $.  (i)  till.  LHL  t.  27^  (t^iik:  lVi«t.4i  /  . 
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MM$  of  Qiito  marble  ,  called  AfricaDo ,  twefttj  feet 
long.  In  excavating  this  portico,  in  the  pontificate  of  Eu* 
genioa  IV*  y  weke  found  the  magnificefkt  porpbjrrj  um^ 
oooinionlj'  caUed  the  nm  of  Agrippa ,  which  nov  de* 
'  eoraleslthe  aepulcbre  of  Clement  XU.  in  the  Gorsini 
ebapel^  a  lion  of  iMsalt,  which  Sixtns  ¥•  traosferfed  to 
the  ibuntain  of  Trevi  and  Greg6i7  X¥L  to  the  Egjp* 
tian  nuaeun ,  a  (ragnent  of  a.  btonse  head  supposed 
to  be.lfaat  iof  Agrippa^a  borae^s  bronxe  ho^end  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bronse  vbeel ,  iuppoeed  to  baro>  belonged  la 
the  chariot  of  the  aTengtng  Jofe  (a)« 
The  inte*  .\Ve  «>w  enter  the  celhi  of  the  terople,  which  mea- 

th«  temple.  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  diameter ,  not  iiicittding  the  recesses , 
and  462  feel  in  height ;  boi  iCi  lines  not  i>eing  iirokea 
give  k  the  appeavanoe  of  being  touch,  larger  than  its  nal 
dsmenaions,  an  advantage  which  it  boasts  oaer  S*  Peter\ 
wfaiofa  J  front  ithe.  diiraption  of  ibe  eonlinbitj  of  iti 
linesand  fvoaa  ofhee  eauaes,  appears,  on  .first  entering^ 
smaller  than  its  mal  extent  The  intorior  is  floored  with 
alt^nate  square  and  round  slabs  of  greoite ,  Phrygian 
and  Knmklian*  marbles  end  porphjrjr  -^  and.  it  presents 
seven. Ikr^e  niches* alternatelj  curve  and  tedSUbGar^ each 
aboiiitSOIeel  in  height ,  l>etween  which,  projeet  eight 
ancient  aediottlae  ,  eon  Verted  into  Christian  «(ta«s.  flThe 
a^ibulae  are>  adorned  with  small  colomns  of  granite  i 
gMlo -adlicfi  anAperph7Rf;4ind  terminate  in  front  w^tk 
ad'idteriiatelj  ourvitfaiid  triangidar  tjm'pauum.  Eaeb 
largiar  nteheiaadoitead  «dih  two^uted- columns  and  two 
piliisters  of  dternalely  Phrygian^  aind  Jfumidtan  marUe. 
The*  nlebe  opposite  the  door ^' instead  ofhaving  its  co« 
lumns  under  the  archttrave,  which  runs  re«ndt|le  whole 
ce(U,UiflS  th^m  pM)'Mtiog  forward ,  and  is  more  orna- 
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MCttled  iMMise  in  it  stood  Um  tltSue  orj^fe  the  A,T«d- 
^er ,  the.  priofiipal  deUj  of  tte  leiDaplo  ^  and  ibo  tvo '  ai- 
ches  nexl  it  but  one.oa  eilber.  aide  had  lieeb-od^niod 
wJdi  foor  porpUjrj  piUan^.hro  of  vbieh.iioir  adMt  Urn 
righl  hraach.  of  the  Vaiacan  library,  hafiogi  bbos'  trant- 
fertad  ibilhar  bj  order  of  ^na  YI.  Originally  the  aeUa 
bad  baao  •  adonKed|witb  bionie  iCaryattdas ,  admirably 
aaMited  by  Dioipuaalof  Alkana  at  wa.laani  from  Pli* 
ay  (a)  ,  w1h>.  alto  inaatioiift  iu  o^pilaia  of  SyMavsad 
bfOiM  (6)  ;  .but  Jihey  paobabiy.  parisbed .  in  the  .«oafla« 
gmion  of  ▲«IX.80..PliAy  aaya  tbat  Che  Caryatidta  wani 
ii^eoltmnis ,  which  baa  givan  «ise  to  Tariooi  contradio* 
lory  hypotbaaea  :as  4o  <lbair  locality  ;  bat  adfaaring  to 
iba  worda  orHiny^tn^e  iodine  to  the  tiptaion  that' they 
hid  been  a  apedes  of  basveliefr  af&xed  to  ^  front  of  Ihi^ 
primilifia  columns  of  the  cella,  the  eapttab  of  which* 
vera  of  Syracosan  bronaa;^  and  perisbad  :iMlji>;tllo  Ga^' 
rjatides.  Tbn  prteent. columns  are  aboot  A  feet  in  dhn- 
meter  and  36^  Sott  in  height:  and  those  of  the  iadiculae 
afoot  and  n  half  in  diameter  and: about  iftaen  leet  ta* 
btighi,  all  of. the  Corinthian  wder.  1^  walls  areiditi-«< 
ded  jnto^  a({iieiio«and  sound  eoivparkmewis  ^  anA  linMl' 
vith  Prygian  ^  Cbiaa^iNttnidian  aad<''niisaaldMi''ttir« 
faksandwilb.poKpbyrj.;  and'thoiCfNniin'ia>shttpiw  but 
of  Ibe  most  aautnisile  exaootion.  Belwiafi,  the  tergar  nibbi 
es  occur  aix  doors ,  opening   inlO'es^mftny '0{Nii(iie' 
rooBii,*asMi  omgimUy  iiafendedA^ritbeailna  'purposes 
asibeeatemal  opeiiingk.AaaendiB^.tteMtdsrtbt  aa^rtaty* 
ite  laeei  AoM  baldvay  up  the  modern  alusax>ni  of  1)101 
ehimbam  directly  opposite  ns  as  we  Mash  (ha  £rat  lead* 
iog^Md  to  oar  leftis  the  window^whicb  had  been  reached 
by  steps  from  the  temple*  Abo?e  the  cornice  the  drum 
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bf  4he  lidiioe  it  perfiiiitod'  hj  foorttten  square  nidied^ 
-bttweto  dvtvji.  tipd  of  vhiiiii  r<M  fosr  porpbjiy  pilas^ 
Inrs^  eneiotiiig  compiirliiieiiCs  iirfai<sh  bad!  be^A  deeon- 
*tttdariab  die  varest  marblert;  fasi  the  tasteless  avchilect 
-«mplofed  bf  iBeoeiiict  XI Ys^  in  i7A9^  to  make  tome 
mpeiasy  retiKnriad  ibe  |iiltfitcks  isnd  iBarbies  t*  sobsUtnU 
ihi  cboipiiiiaMnts  ^  vhicbaaiai  ooetpjr  tbeiir  {ilaees(ii)i 
3*be  donfl  ain  lia4  a  ricb  eieliiigf  ^tfaeoBateii  iritli  roMlsi) 
beasath .  winch  Kfaiiesi  -  foanil  imoea  ^of  plates,  of  giU 
brooae^  viilhi^hieb  ifc  fa|d.bieil  atipMidlf  lia^,  befoM 
Ihe  rreatoratioiis.  q£  S»  flehreriis.  The  chttidair  apcrtme  io 
the  oentre  of  the  dome  rises  aboiift  !£•  fiset  above  (be  floor) 
is:2$  feet  m  diameter  ;  and  iaalsU  cased  mm&d  willi  it& 
^ofileitt  |;ill  biMfie.  Resides  At  sMiuSi.of  Jopitet,  Mtrs 
aod  ye«i«9f  Ibe  JasI  adocned.Mdi  eiixriaga  of  the  psails 
QfXleoihaUiaV^oht  %Ui>vimg  ID  Blioy  it)  and  Ma^ 
cixfbtiu  (c>^.  ran^oogf  taasiymd^itfaB  «dla  GDaUiaed 
ihfi  stabut  of  Caostf  i,  as  we  leurstf rtn^  Dipw  (^). 

.  Wat  liovb  boe»aiAm&Uing  io  iaiterrOfil:  tbese  bistort 
m\  aii4  daaalliptifO  datdila;  bjr  imy  (^acriUisalioas^  which 
mMtl^Ke^^bul  vagtte  iiiytasiotii-.  an  tbdliiiiindi  oatil  it 
bM.4ti4jfM^4  all#r whole io(o  its .ooiri|innoQi:paris ;i>ot s 
^  WftNre  <  j^baiAgi  tlisibniefi  sUefcdi.  f  tbo  asKdeflrisaf  libt  be 
dtfJkid&oed  to ;  aecbmfiaay  >.  ds  j  again  ^  far  #  iewl  snOoieBts 
wibilft  we  «NiaiApaiibBig:glattce{Ofc0  thoigeneral  fotaiei 

qX'ttiUaoblefodifio^  •:  ,  .  r  .....  i-:  . 

Reespita.    ^    .  Xiio«PaBlbeodiia ooe  Af  tbellartiaat  and  most  bnU- 

laiion.        ttfiil^ templBs.6f  laaikpulyy ibe  ibnlj  fia|^  lewipla,  per' 

ha|is  y jwbioife^  after  tiiapfee  o£  rngkieeni  eenlwries ,  still 

pieselrtes.lits^  priasiti^   ionn '4tid   pristine  •  gtfaadeu'* 

SigbiaM»iiaenliiri£8  ^1  il^io  titeei^inMia  <klt  tbaiv  Mattes :  it 
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(a)  Piranesi  Tit.  XU.  della  II.  parte  de'  Tempi  ADtithi.  (^  I^ih*  ^^ 
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Itts  nrfbred  ffMi  liie  difaijMdatKNi  of  ticne  «ikl  ibe  cti pi^ 
<Kt7  of  man  f  iwit')'  akbottgfa  ^Itiiide^  ofnU  hs  btense 
doept  ifa*-  iteg^iriiich  eneird^  th^  aperliireof  iti  rwiU 
ted  roof  ^  <boilgii  expowd  to  repeated  ftre ;  tbougk  itot 
unfrvqaenlljr  flooded  bj  Ibe  Tiber;  though  ftl#ajs  opeft 
ftothe  atr  5'no  anoottmeli  ol  <eqoal  aalaqtiity  is  so  weU 
preieiivfidjaBilitS'StiU.a^tridiforai  ia^nbailcdd  hj  tbe 
ekaro»  o£  r teoUedlira  audi  lhe<  naked  -lalevesi;  of-  age  and    , 
difsMacVbaifleeriniaf  ibbUie  aaimalifdeelf  ils*«eUa  end 
j^rtujO)  oo^sdoed  m^mUb  lMBldiag,,eateli  |sia  beMiy  ii£ 
die;fira  oMeein  iMl£^^^depeiideeit  «f  Atn  eebiieelioifci 
Tie«>eA  alone  tkeipmiiop  isiiiooe  tban  if^nlileisa  lugim^ 
eite  eelilauaenmay  .'bafeie  lesti  Uwir  luetei)  ite^nnerUe^  caf 
pitak  tbeir  integritj,  the  gracefulifdlfege^QC  theteiseell4 
ptared  ac^tliHS ^  buti. jto  propevliaas itemaelt ^moA-^o 
eje  can  rest  ^vUhiivtaedllMnili4n  .ovale e^ 
citj«  wfafcb:i>  the:MMe*  tMafiU  eeefLpatMkufedi  bf  >so 
little  archite<M(iire  #iid  ;$ei  itMb  taetiL  til  ipate  and  pte-^ 
feet  design  ite  qd^pirtble^exeontioi^ti^^caaeoj^y  eku'^ 
P'Wt/.t  gr^M^r^ibe  imposing. elpjwiyofi  tbe  vA6le 
s^ikf  ^verx  t^M4e«:iv«ib  ^drnmSeft^  mediWi  gie4i>n 
it  with  that  fulf^mis :  9i.  latkfacAkis^  idhicb  im  m  aaMl j 
felt  ioT'WewfDg  f 9ui9  ^  (be  noU«kt.^edi%eb.of  laftitent 
or  modern  fiffiff%  9f^  Jfbich  arises  from  the  conviction 
fitfced  npon  u&,  Upt  jiit  it  tbrnie  »  no^  MnC  te.  siifrply  ^ 
no  deCBi:titojBepti(jr.5,Ai^UH^  to  ftdd^iett^'eir  kMaoicf*. 
•     Ifot  less  .!^ea>i^ifujt  ^i  imposing  ^le;  ite . vast  >  oellav 
Tcue^  iU  Is^Mfl  f^rjilU<W^%  iU  i^eimifcittitiieKy  its  ca^' 
pitsdi  9f  ,S7r4Qmen  Me^t ,  end  itI  fdelee  .«£  igliUering 
liV«MMfB;J|ftV^  rili^JseOflBMed  i  but  its'  mU0  deai^o^^iie 
peiX^cti^jliil^jn^ili^.uphrokenJiiiea atoned  lirihems^ 
V  (1^9  eye,  ti^kef  in  the  wbole!  m^mj  4f  Us  nt^»ckdieV 
rolling  its  ^dmiriog  and  eipHddipg  gUnc^  firoaa  theriiat{ 
negate  paffunenti^n  wbipb  we  stand  oyer  \\$  poHa^.ofi 
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mdeat  bfOOMi^  ils.grwd  jreeess^s  witU  tbair  oolaamar 
jMgoiiks^Qjq^^its'iiilaid.iraUi,  its  wliitQ mvUe  cornice, 
.H»  iooff^rod  ctaopji  and  fiilaUj.  vestili^.on  iibat  swelling 
dome^  wbicli-  opens  its  spacious  orb  to  tbe'  clear  Uue 
Mkj  I  adimftting  a  flood  of  light ,  which  descends  in  pa«- 
yesl  raj  dirfotftom  the  ooiitcesukno  keaTens,  impartialljr 
dtffiii^Qg  itself  Ihcoogh  tbe^.TesI  bemispfcece,  and  bor- 
jrowii^gils  meUoar  tints  from,  the  Tariedmarbies  that  cast 
around  so  ricli  a  glbw..Ia  a  woird^  tbis^ancieAl  mbonment 
of  taale  and  pietijr ,  to  whicb  Borne  bwer  tbe  nnriviled 
dome  of  1^  Vatican  beittic  ^  wbicb  kas  aer?ed  as  a  les- 
son, and  a  model  iotsnceeedsng  generations' ^  is  llie  no* 
Uest  and  moat  {MffecE  ^lebiitieA  ^  fiomaD-arthltecfuro 
that'limeihas  spased  uk: 

^^  ^Simple  y  correet ,  scffere  ^  aiistb#e ,  SQbHml<*^ 
-.  Shnneof  all  Saints ^nd  temple  ofall' gods,  '  ' 
I   From  Jo?e  to; Jtsws-^psifed  and  blessed  bj  time 

-  LooUng'tranqmUi^  ^  #h!ile  fiiils  or  nods 

-  ■▲rcb^.oaspire^each  tfanag'roond  tbee^aiid  inan  plods 
'  tbw  way  tfaroQgH  lltorns  t09Elshes-^gIc^i6iiS  dome ! 
'Shalt  tbon^  not  last  ?  Timers  Scythe  and  tyrants^  rods 

' 'Shiver  upon  tbee^^sancliiajrj  and  home  - 
Of  offt  and  piety-^anthfeon !  pridfe  oF  Bbme!  ^ 

.  'H The Orlhoii«  religion*^  ^sajr^  I'brsyib ^  a  witness 
aboroaU  sosptoioni,^  is  anrelj  afHend  to  ffaefKoe  Arts. 
U  rejects  nothing  that  Is  old  or  beantifuL  Had  aueient 
Roma  faMen  iritd  the  powfer  dl  gloom j  *  pr^sbjterians  ^ 
aiO'shbuld  Itow  lotfi  iti  iatn  ht  the'  sacred  part  of  its 
raansL^Their  iconoclast  seal  wbnld  hjave  confounded  beau* 
if ' with  idolatr J ,  for  the  pl^easure  of  demcdishing  both. 
ftimj  %vonld  have  levelled  tile  templtf  and  preatbed  in  a 
bam.  Tbe^Catholics  let  the  temple  stand  ( rescned  the 
tempie^  from  ruin  ?  ) ,  and  gloried  in  its  confersion  to 
Chrlfitianitj.  ^ 
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ARCH  OF  DBUdUS.  Suelonius  intbrma  us  that,  ArOi  of 
after  tbe  detth  of  Dnisas,  the  Senate  cbAJTerred  oo  liim  ^^*"'* 
•nd  hii  posterity  tbethlo  of  (iemanictis,  ami  'decreed 
Um  a  triumphal  arch  #itll  trophies  on  tte-^  'Appia: 
marmoretm  arcwn  cum  tropatU  in  vik  appia  decte* 
vitrei  Grtrmaniei  eognomen  ipsi^ p&ittrisque  efus(a)\ 
with  Suietooins  accords  Di^n ,  wNo  retaies  that  after  the 
fuaenl  oratioo  proiioiihceci  in  his  hohotar  iu  the  forom 
bj  Tiberias,  and  iii'th«  Ciroua  f^latiMtiius  bj  Augustas^ 
hit  bodj  was  borne'  b<»  tbe  abpolders  of  Rbakao  Roi^bts 
and  Senators  to  tbe'.Canipbs  Marttos,' where  it  war  con^ 
signed  to  the  fttoeral  pflci,  and  bis  ashes  deposited  in 
tbe  maosolenm  of  Aogoatos ,  the  Senate  baViag  pre»- 
viouslj  conferred  dn  him  andhisdesceBda'nts>tbe  name 
of  Germaoidus  ^  abd  the  honour  of  <tfs  mrdh  y  and  of  a 
cenotaph  on'tbe  Bhine,  tbe  theatre  of  his  fitlorier(2}^ 
and  aecoltdiilgl J  we  fiild.thismonnmedt'  on  ihe  Apjpiian 
waj,  a  little  inside  the  gate  oTS.  Sebasfiabw  It  eomnsis 
of  a  single  arcfa)  built  of  tsairertin,  except  its  ciArre, 
which  is  of  marble.  Each  of  its  fi^nts  'bad  been  adoc* 
oed  with  fonr  columns  .of  SjHmidfan  marble,-  liaised  bn 
pedestall,  tw6  of  wbtcb  lare  still  standing'  on  tbe  aide 
towarda  the  gale  of  Saint  Sebastian. 'Thej'sastaiiied 
an  entablature  and  pedim'enls,'  ak:  is  seen  ^on  ;the  front 
towards  tbe  dij;  and'  on  its  summit ,  as  is.  seen  on  a 
medal  of  ClaudiUs,:  stood  an  eqoestrian  statue  rof  Drur 
iQs,  with  tbo  trophies  mentioned  bj  Soetdniua.  Cam- 
calla  converted  it  jnto  an  arch  of  his  aqueduct,  remains 
of  which  airo  seen  to  tbe  left  otone  looking  towards  the 
coontrj;  and  on  the  same  sidewe  ohier?o  .tbeniinf  ol 
a  ancient  oolumbarium^  which  bordered  the  Appianwaj^, 


(•f)  Vit.  Cbvd.  e.  L  (b)  Lib.  LV,  c<  a. 
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BaKu  #f  BATnS  OF  AUXARDBR  SEVEBl^S  ASDOF 

wd  N«*S*  ^^^  ^^  **^  ^f  ''^  adjoined  to  Hie  soiith  the 
thermae  of  Agrippa^  a«d  were  the-  second  public  bathi 
erected  ia  Bome.  We  kuow  from  Victor  thai  tkejvcre 
the  Mnne  M  those  subaequeailj  called  the  batks  of 
Alexander)  Thermae  Ner^nianne^  t/wu  postea  Alex* 
andrinae^  l¥e  learo  from  the  Ahqdjibous  of  Habil* 
Ion,  from  Muratori  (a)  abd  from  Galletti  (&)  that  the 
hatbs  of  Alexander  end  of  course  of  Nero  extended  fron 
east  to  west  betveon  the  piaiit  ddU  Botonda  and  the 
pias«a  Madamat  from  north  to  south  beti^een  thechnidi 
of  S»  Eustachio  and  the  TiadeUe  Gippelle;  and  aiiemi- 
ejele  of  them  U  still  fo  be  teen  in  the  atbergo  at  the 
piaxia  Bondaotnii  The  Cbromcle  of  Eusebina  dates  (he 
erection  of  the  batbsi  of  Hero  from  A*  D.  65,  sad  Cas- 
aiodorus  from  A*  D«  6A,  a  cBflference  arising  from  the 
idifferenl  calculations  fottowed  bj  them  in  fixing  the 
first  jear  of  the  Chriitian  era,  for  both  agree  in  slattag 
ihat  thej  were  erected  iu  the  jear  of  the  great  Nero- 
nian  oonfliagratioiii»  Tsoatus  dafea  their  erection  A«D-63, 
when,  he  tells  ns,  tbej  were  dedicated  bj  Nero,  vho 
furnished  the  Eipiestrian  and  Senatorial  Orders  with 
unguents  to  oil  tbemseltes  in  the  Greek  manner  (4 
Tacitus  also  relates,  that  in  the  same  year  a  bronze  sta* 
tue  of  Nero  was  istruck  in  them  by  lightning,  and  redo- 
ced  to  a  shapeless  mass  (d).  The  baths  are  freqoentlj 
mentioned  by  STartial  in  the  time  ofDomitian(e),aDdbj 
Statins  ( /),  both  of  whom  praise  them  for  their  sop^ 
riour  accommodation*  They  were  enlarged  by  A.Sev^ 
Yus,  who  established  many  salutary  regulations  regar* 

M  Rer.  Ital  Script  X>  II.  P.  U  p*  5o5.  [b)  Primicero  p.  3>9' 
(c)  AnaaL  lib.  XIV.  c.  47.  (d)  Annal.  lib.  JKV.  c.  22.  {e)  Ep.  B,^ 
J.  5i.  lib.  11.  $.  48.  lib.  IIL  $.  25.  lib.  ?a  5.  54.  Ub.  XII.  ep.  8V 
{/}  SjU.  lib.  I.  5<  S,  V.  62. 


diag  Aff  use  of  tlie  public  ballis,  sucb  as  rii^  piobibf^ 
lion  of  the  promi5caeus|>etbingof  tbesese^^  iutredueecl 
hj  thetufkmotts  BeliogdKiltt^^andwbo^fiQdiiig'tbe  Yir- 
ginal  irater,  wbtcii  aitpplMkl  ibe  baths  o^Agrippd  and 
Nejpoy  lOSufBeiefti  for  bis  Owfi^  briopiighjt  to  Bonie  another 
water  called  irom  Um  .tbe  Ale^ndiiaa'  (a).  £q$ebiu9i 
assigns  their  ereetioo  to  A»  D*  %d)  aid  Caastodorus  to 
A.  D.  22)  andr  the  hist  notice  that  we  ba^  of  their  eiis- 
teoce  as  bslhs  is  bj  Siddofti^  Apollisaris,  who  lived 
ju  the.  y.  century^  ia  the  tin»e  of  Theodoric  (i).  Yerioua 
coluQiQay  afohea  ele«4)f  tbeae  hatha  ireve  found  in  the 
piazza  KavoQa  and  itaticiaitjj  and,  besides  tbe  bemicj- 
de  alveadj  snentiotied  as  esistiDg  io  the  piazza  tkm^ 
danioj  y  there  are  aoTOial  colanua  of  i«d  granite  atan- 
ding  in  their  plaeas  iq  the  oellars.  along  the  vi^i  deXSres^ 
ceazii  ttadst'tbe^patetzQ  Qinstiiiiiib];  aod  the^e  are  the 
onlj  rema^M  of  thevn  qow  Tiaible*  Tbefitigmeittaofeo- 
Inmm  oppoaite  the  cburcb  of  S*  CAiigi ,  iudetding  the 
two  beautiful  does  of  porpbjry,  belofciged  to  the  baths^ 
which  were  700  feet  long  fyom  e^a^  to^st,  nnd  500  keH 
broad  (sam  north  to  so^th* 

GAKPEIVS  OP  MAECENAS.  The  plain  inlne.  Gardentof 
diatalj  )»enea|h  the  agger  of  SerWus,  onr^ide  the  Esqui-  Ma«oa«a«. 
line  gate,  bad  beei\  a  public  pemetery  untit  the  time  of 
Augaatns ,  under  whoin  it  #as!  conterted  bj  itaecena^ 
into  delightful  gardens;  and  Horace,  who  describes  their 
origin  and  sit^^  calls  them  neiv,  ih  consequence  of  which 
h^  exhibits  Priapus  in  them  with  a  cane  on  bis  head  to 
frighten  the  birds ,  lest  thej  should  pick  up  the  re«. 
centlj  sown  seeds; 

^si  importinnas  s^lucres  in  i^riiee  artuido. 

Terrefjiacay  veiatque  noi^is  considere  in  horiis  (c). 

(a)  Lamprid.  Yit.  A.  Sever,  c.  24.  2^,  [b)  Carm.  ad  CresceQtiuni. 

(c)  s^L  lib.  1.  $  a.      * 


£9(>  ROBft  Ammr  Am  vowiw. 

Horace  jSko  contrasts  tlieir  talubritj  as  ^vdeai  villi 
thaif  aqtididitj  as  buriri  groundae 

Mac  prius  angustis  eftcta  cadtn^ra  etlUs 
Conserpus  uilip^rimndu  loe^ibat  in  area. 
Moc  mis^rae  pleii  stabat  comfmme  ^pulerum^ 
Paniolaio  seurrae^  Nomenianoifue  nepotL 
Mile  pedes  infiUnte  trecentos  cippus  in  agran 
Mc  dabat^  heredes  monunwnium  ne  sequtreiwr. 
Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habiiare  saluhribuSf  atque 
^S8^^^  ^  V^o  spaiiari^  quo  mode  iristes 
jtlUs  infarmem  speciabant  ossibus  agrum. 
From  tlwsa  lines  we  kam  that  ibe  gardens  of  Hseceais 
were  1000  feet  in  Trent ,  that  ia  opposite  the  road,  and 
300  feet  in  depth,  nahing  a  superfieiea  of 300,000  sqotre 
feet  under  the  agger  on  the  Esquiline.  An  inscription 
recorded  by  Canceilieri  informs  us  that  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  gate  of  S.  Lawrenoe  is  ancient,  as  is  also  tbat 
which  conducts  to  the  porta  Higgiore  (a)i  the  gaideoi 
of  Maecenas  tanqst  therefore  have  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
^in  di  porta  S.  Loreoao,  with  which  the  agger  coincidss; 
and  adhering  to  the  measureaient  of  Horace  we  tbtf 
find  that  thej  extended  about  half  tlie  length  of  tbat 
road  within  the  villa  Massimi.  IVithin  them  stood  a  lover 
de^ribed  bj  Horace  as  commanding  a  magnificent  fieV) 
which  Maeaea«s  loved, to  f»njoj: 

Eripe  ie  mprae*^ 
Nee  semper  udum  Tibur  et  jtesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae*  * 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam^  et 
MoUm  propint/uam  nubibus  arduisi 
Omtie  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opts  sirepiiumque  Bomae  {iy 
(n)  Canceilieri />iJca^o/o  p.  49.  [h)  Oda  t4  lih*  III* 


GAtDsna  or  hamsbu^.  %  &97 

Fimn  this.  rov^r^'aocMrdiag  ta  Sttntonius^  Herd^  in  Nero's 
iiiefttriotl<be9t,beh<sld  jthc  confl«gr8^ft.of.R<wetifoc  i^JJio^'^" 
memdium  e  mrre  MoMcmatiana  prQspeQmns  {a)^  a  of  th« 
4totemeiit  Gdm&coMd  by  Oiwipf,  wlo  «ls6  diaracUrJise&  Christians 
(he  fowtr  ks  fli/i;i«iiii0  <i)  and. both  Agr^  ia  relatiog 
tiiat  fiefo^  eii:j«7mg  the  oalamit j .  wbith  iia .  bad  cjr^a t^d^ 
amoted  himself  wijtli  aioging  to  his  Jljre:tbe  desirucUoo 
ofTrojy.aa  begaaed  wUhinsiAe  and  maiigpantid^ligbt 
00  tba  ooalAgyation* .  JDiiQn  saja  that  -  Nero  ascended  (q 
the  somuMt  of  bis  palace,.£t  cpiLfvi  100  lhdaxm§  «b9t^ 
in  fail  fifiir  oC the  conflagration,  he  sang  |h#  deiStrncr 
tipn  of  X^oj  in  the,  dress  of  a  cilharoedus  (c^.TjScUttf 
lajs:  ^Ho  man  durfit  attevipt  to  atop  die  piogressiof  the 
flames,  so  dreadful  were  tbe  menaces .  uttered  against 
tjiose  wbo  did  so,  wbilerbaads  of;i|Kendiairies  publicly 
beighjlened  it;  bj  upllies  .of  .fij^eb^nds^  ^xclaimipg  tb^t 
thej  knew  on  ffhst^.^u^oritj  ^^j  actf 4  At. 4«ngtb  on 
iliesi^lh  dvntb«li$9tofleg^ti4P  waaatopped  at  tl^Topt 
of  ^  ,£$q^)iae>j  iplliAg:down'an  immense  s^«iber 
of  builc^i^a^  but  the  ^re.hrobeout  with  fresh  violence 
indiffer^nt,.|4a^;wl)eaGeitwas  cqp/ectured  that  Nero 
aimed  «t;bi^^diug  a,ne,w;citj^  and  calling  it  by  hip 
B^nie.  Of,  th^'  fourteen  regions  .in.to  wbiqb  Bome  was.  di- 
Tided,  four  ,were  still^c^nUre,  tJ^ree  in,pttex  ruin, and  in 
die  se?en  otbers^  a  few,  lial|[-hurpt  booses  only  ,were  to 
be  se^^  Tbis  i^ame  grare  ai^  impartial  writer  expres- 
ses doub^  as  tp.  tbe  pcigin  of  the  fire:  ^^forte^  aq  dolo 
principis  inesriumi  4^m  .utcutnque'  auctores  .p^pdir 
dere  (dfj^  declares  thAt,Ke];oM  been  absent  at  Antium 
and  did  Aot  return  uatil  tbe  fire  bad  ireaclied  bis  golden 
house  00. tbe  Eaqutliil^,  lo.wbicb  lie  bad  npited  the 
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gfttdenof  Maeoeotss  ^^Eo  ialeoiporeHem,  Attliitgeos, 
pQn  anle  in  vrheni  K^grwuas  eat,  qaam  domnx  ejus, 
qua  pdmium  tl  MaeceMtis  borfis  coaeiimarmt  ig&is 
p¥QipiiM]Uaret;^^  and  be-ttaiitioii^  as  •  maiaiii*  the  re- 
jpoHof  H  w>*B  hanog  luog  Iha  deMwtiom  of  Troj)  di  iw 
private  theatre f  4armg  th*  conrflaigraCioii;  ^ipiae  qoan- 
quaiii  popularia'ia  tnrilum  ca^baot,  q«iaperfaKnt 
ktimor  i|MNi  tataepora  flagmatm  wins  mifsttemn  Ames^ 
ficam  scemamy  et'oeeiaiaaa  tva^nam  axftMHaiii ,  prae* 
aeatia  aMia  3fMttitS»%M^l^adsimiilaBftefl».**  S^^ 
OftMittft  and  Dion,  tha  finrt  <of  whom  Itred  isanj  jeais, 
tba  otber,  two  «en^Briea,  after  the  event,  nould  Men  to 
bate  contarled  Ae  rtrnmun  and  conjeettiiM  of  (hepeo- 
ple,  Yeeorded  by  Tacitus,  a  eonteniporarir  writer,  idIo 
facts,  in  defiance  of  tbe  tienbt  expressed  by  him  as  to 
tbeir  accuracj,  tbe  absence  ef  tint  monster  ki  the  oom- 
nrencement  <it  the  coaiagmtiott,,  and  the'  consnmptiott 
nf  bU  nam  bonaa  %/  the  taeset^  which  kaf lag  origio^ 
led  iil  the  oliBGnre '  ahopa  at  tU  >etn«lia  ettremitj  of  tbe 
Circus  Maxitnns;,  near  the  Palahne^  dctended  their  d^ 
f  astation  as  IVr  as  th^  gsrrdens^  of  Miecenas  ^  die  exact 
length  of  the  Bomtis  Tran^foria.  Bnt  whatcrer  doubts 
majr  exist  aalo  ^e  IjtttnV^  '^It  and  foil/  in  ihispsr- 
ticnlar>  certdn  ii  is  that  he  soon  began  to  be  ^hnoed 
at  the  pnfaliis  iodignaHon;  and  accordingi j  noAing  ^ 
left  uudone^fo  stifle  the  conxplaint  and  calm  the  dlscoO" 
feni  of  the  people.  The  Sib jitine  books  wetecQiuaIte<I: 
aacrificea  were  Ctfl^red  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  go^ 
-latgesses  were  lariahed  among  the  populace;  hut  eti  ^ 
no  purpose,  for  the  public  resentinenl  was  sliU  oq  ti^ 
increase^  To  cKvert  the  ddinm  irhtch  be  ccluld  not  sup* 
press,  Re<o  resolved  to  supply  it  with  fictitious  crimi* 
nals,  on  whom  it  might  spend  Us  fury.  ^The  first  step) 
asjra  Tacitus,  ^^was  to  seize  upon  some  miscreants,  who 
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coafessfd  themselfes  to  be  aceoiuplif e6  of  tbo  -Chris- 
liaiK:  pn  their  mtocmalioa  taAiVBMBsoinpUifude  were 
cooficted,  ^iA  indeed  of  seUing  fiif^e  to  ibe  ci^j  bp^t  of 
beiog  the  enemies  of  iUe  ^cunag  face  ;  Bp4  M? V.  ^^.^ 

puttotlieinoslcrael  deatlift^X^HiQ*^^^  retwrnfron  0H9 
digref»ioi|)tIie  gtordens  ^Qlecieenaf  are  iio£8iibse(}imi|l/ 
meoti^oed  exdepi  by  tJ^  ScMiWt  i0f  Hojra«f^  whp 
ernmfsoo^Ijr  plaqe^  itbem  in  jtbe  llh  in»tft^d,.oC  the.  Y. 
region  9  end  It;  .BilXqs  ancl  Yictor,  a  preof  tM  tberjr 
existed  19,  |bo  poi^uieiieeiQienti^f  ibe  !V-  oeatui?j(^  Tbey 
were  probeUj  destrc^^d  b;  Al^ncAi^'Oi  ^O^f^Qdaf 
them  op  f eetigM  reMain,!  <,  ;        .  '  ,  •''    m^ 

GABDJeRS  OF  ASIKIUS  POUJQrXiie  gtirde^s  Garden 
i>f  Pnijll^^  a  die(ing.vMsl)6d  pei^onage  in  th^  48gFs  of  Art-  p'J/^* 
gustos^  are  placed  bj  V-ici^  ip,  tbe(  J Ifc.  4rf  gio>i^  *h Wi 
comprises  the.^l^e  AT^oftijae^'tbtt  ia  U)^,  eitfte  MlilP 
the  rear  xrf  tbft  Uthn.  of  Oarecajliai.  wh^r^  .thej;  we.i^l/to 
ple<5ed>y  ^iOil¥an/»,.  tbe  ^Ij,  l^ic^ent  wf tWr  fey.  wbio«i 
the;  ar«;  mealioneA  (£)•:  h  (he.edj|t wbg  baUa  Afi^Ca- 
raoallki  w»  fbondtb^:  TotcrFfimiea^  noir  in,  IJIapl^^fend 
Pliny  inentioiM  that  fanlouf  gcwp  enong  ibifi  «io»ti* 
menM  4^fe€led  hf.  PoDia:,  and;  aa  llie  Mi^wh,  of.  Appi- 
lonins  Und .  TeMr)Mn^9  ^  hwingbt  firQin  ftbo^ee ;  J^qIHo 

rnQYiimmnia!  ^a  4^/M<:  In ,iis  smt  •  <f  •.«  .t^tjMi  tt 

lapideRhQih  gdf^tAi^ira\4p^hnii  e<  ipi^rSsci  (a). 
TheeuM  site  bf  the  gar^fOA  ia  Itliatc des^^iH&ed  L(r  JHoUi 
aslbfeTignftCkvatieftf,  fofr  aU»^eQtber  localUiesiia  tbe 
XII.  region  are  oc4upie4J)j.otber  coqs|ructions,^.^Mch 
as  the  baiha  of  Gaw)elb«  4be.SerWUai»  gatd^n^;  9i9^ 
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Mauto-  HAtSOLEUH  OF  AUGDSTUS.  Tliis  imperial 

learn  of       maosoleum  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the 
tla'de^Ponteflcij  that  is,   as  Soetonios  describes,  be- 
tween 'the  fia  Tlaminta  and  the  mer;  and  was  built  bj 
' jlttgn^ini  iti  his  sixth  consulate,  B.  C  28;  tbe  jear  in 
wblehf  he  erected  tbe  temple  6f  ih^  Palatine  Apollo  (tf). 
^It^'fortti  is  graphically  described  bj  Slrffboywhosajs:(^k 
consists  or  a  large  tuniulns  of  dearth ,  raised  on  a  loftj 
bi^ement  of  vhtte  marble ,  and  shaded  by  e?ergieeni 
from  the  base  to  the  smninit,  wbieb  is  snrnieanted  bj< 
bronse  statue  of  Augustus  ^^sar.  Beneath  tbe  tumalos 
are  the  sepulchral  chambers  for  himself, 'his  relalioos 
'1      *        '^    and  dvpendents^  Behind  is  a  grove  witli  admirable  walks. 
In  the- centre  of  the  plain  is  the  enclosure  for  the  fu- 
^netieA  pite ,  built  also  of  irfaite  marble,  sdrroonded  bj 
'iron  biilnstrades,  and  planted  inside  Witfi  poplars  (i).* 
Apptyingthis  description  of  Sttabo  to  tfie  existing  r^ 
^niains'of  themausolenm,  it  appears  to  ha? e  eoosisted 
of  a  lofty  etrdnlar  besemehl  of  opus  reticolataUs  fae^ 
'n^tih  white  mkifble,  about  230  feet  in  diameter  iBcIoiliBe 
'the  walls t  it' ivi^M  entered  to  the  south  by  a  comlin^ 
Testibule,  which  was  preceded  by  the  twoobdiskaflov 
'  standing  before  S.  Mairj .  91  hf Or  %  and  the  Qblriaal  p- 
lace;  add  of  Its  Teslibule,  iiliicfflooked  fow^^  tbe  O 
pifol^  traces  may  bie  seeb  ^^hind  the  little  church  of 
'  si  Boteo.  Arouhcl  the  iateribur  of  this  basemeatiaDa 
range  of  fourteeii  septilchral  timbers  ^  one'  of  whicb 
served  as  an  entrance  from  the  Vesiibhle,  add  eKbot 
which  was  about  37  feet  long  by  23  feet  broad} aod  these 
chambers  left  in  tiie  centre  of  the  basement  a  eircultf 
hall^  which  formed  a  comloaon  entrance  to  $R  the  cbitf' 
be£S,  while  its  vaulted  roof  served  to  sustain  the  sup^ 
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(a)  Vit.  Octav.  •  too.  (^}  Lib.  V.  c  5.  Jl  a. 
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rioeoflibent  mciuiid):  oo  the  uaimti  of  wbieh  stood  fkt 
colossalstaloeof  the  fookider.  It  alofie^  of  ail  the  an«f 
oieot  Bonao  tombt ,  got  the  uatoe  of  nauaoleiim  {roai. 
the  celebiafced  sepuiebve  «reoted  in  HaliearnatauS)  tlie 
capital  of  Garia,  to  kiag  Mausoibsbj  Uswifie  Actami-* 
sia^wbioh  bad  been  deemed  one  of  the  sewen  wonders 
of  the  world.  To  its  rear,  to  follow  op  the  deseription 
of  Straho,  that  is  between  the  Corso^  the  Tiber  and  the 
piassa  del  Popolo ,  the  ground  was  laid  oat  in  groves 
and  paUic  walks,  within  whicb  was  the  ustrina,  in  which 
the  bodies  were  burot^  enolosed  with  iron  railing  and 
plaaled  with  poplars.  In  the  middle  a^tbe  nanaoleum. 
had  been  coufetted  into  a  sort  of  fortress  bj  the  Goi* 
loans  familj^  buttbe  Romans^  hailing  been  defeated  by 
the  TuScuIaas  A.  D.  1 167«  ascribed  their tdefeat  to  trea- 
son  on  the  part  of  that  iamilj;^  and  raaed  the  fortress 
to  the  ground,  save  the  naked  walls,  the  destruction  of 
whicli  would  ha? e  cost  them  too  nsucb  labour  (a).  Its 
Test  dreumiercnce  is  still  entire  ^  but  so  doseljr  is  it 
hemmed  in  with  modern  buildings  that  a  small  segnaent  • 
of  the  immense  circle,  consisting  of  opus  reticnlatnm,. 
to  be  seen  in  the  courtjaxd  of  the  palaazo  Yaldambri  n  t 
at  the  Ripetta ,  is  almost'  the  only  view  to  be  had  of 
the  exteriour,  which. is  snrmoonted  bj the  modem  walls 
of  the  Chorea.  Its  central  ball ,  now  open  to  the  sk  j, 
has  serfed  as  an  ampitheatre  sinoe  the  close  of  the  last 
centurj,  and  still  gives  admission  to  the  remains  of  the 
sepulchral  chambers.    «  .  • 

In  1777,  when  repairing^  the  corner  house  between  SeTeral 
the  ?ia  degli  Otto  Gantoni  and  the  Corso ,  nearlj  op-  cippi 
posite  the  via  dalla  Croce,  was  found,  about  twentj  feet  °^'* 

under  ground,  the  beautiful  alabaster  ?ase  now  outside 

(«)  MaDSiile  Hist  Uli.  I.  GK/TJiiwi  TiUkni  flial.lUbi  V.  c.  i. 
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th#  •DMnce  into  iIm  Yatkaa  cabiaet,  about  thiM  bet 
bigh  ,  a  kmi  and  a  lialf  broad  at  its  gveatea  breadth, 
and  aboat  am  i»cb  tbiok  ^  with  a  poiulsd  oafer  termU 
naliaip  at  if  ia  a  lotui  flcuwer ;  and  at  a  shoif  ^iiUaoe 
Smak  itweva  diacoTcred  aeveial  eippi^  ngar  at  the  eitie- 
mkj  oftbegdilery  adjoMng  the  Taae.  Oneaf  iheeipff 
baai^  the  iaMviplpon^ 

t    I    T    t    K^    i;   A 

GSHAiricr  c«ea  •  C 

hIc.  sit  a  •  KSt 
Tbk  i^appnt  aoirsred  Iha  ashea  of  Li^Ua,  ihediiigliter 
of  Genaaaiicias^  eoL^td  hf  TihtAwi^  and  bof  ied  a«itf  tke 
HMUsoleaiD  perhaps  bj  sum  faithful  fireedmaa  Ano- 
ther cippna,  caecftod  to  thai  wtghtw  of  T&benasf  bm 
the.  inscription: .  . 

T  I    c  i*  a  a  4  H 
•  t  -a^fal  ciisaAais  v 

i  .   bIc(  at  T^a  'sar 
SeaD  thtsn  vera;  fonwl  throai  otheR^  balattgiiig  te  ibKe 
of  thr  niiifi:  aona  of  Cifanftamooa  ^  wfaaa0  hoditt  atia 
bwnl  in  the  Ualcina: 

c    .  •       C  A  .B;.a  ii  ft  - 

.  aaa»4nici;  GAnaMiii.F 
bI«  caxttAi'ii^  ais/a 


1  I               * 

It:-*.    «  Ai  a  s  4t  n 

'    '  .  1 

^amAi«Ki,  QAiaAars.  w 

hIc   CaBHATTS  BaT> 

« 

I.  i    • 

t 

•                                                         1 

•  •  .«..••«••  Aa  1 

' . .  • '  '  •  ' 

tWBajnci  QAKSJdnSi  a 

1 
'        f 

'     air  (OMiAirfS  a^a^ 

Tbe  first  of  these  inscriptions  records  the  name  of  the 
fascinafcinj^  hajc,  so  hatoi«d'  bv  Li? ia-  and  AugusHis ) 


mktmOMm  or  Minntm  hOi 

whose  imoge  the: temtrpiaaed  in  thm  temple  ot  thd 
Capitoline  Yewsy  ike  latter  ia  kis  elieaber^  whidi  he 
ii6fer«ilBrtdwilhoot  hi$siog  ite  ^^UMi$  jaai  pnere&ctiis 
hisigni  feiftmtete  tttjot*  effigien  hebHn  Gaj^iiliiiM  ni 
aede  CdpitdliBae  fenetia  Ltvia  dedieamife  Aiigttafalfl  in 
cobicQlb  aodipaiilaiii  a(eotieacaaai)«t  ittimktak  eacoseii-t 
laMtar  (0)J*^  Wishsng  to  venue  his  natne,  Attgeitofthad 
Galigofai^  who  waa  aoileitQeMly  horn  toQenUMiieua  A« 
D.  i%  catted  Caiat  Gaeaor.  The  aaooaid  cippM  Maorda 
the  luune  of  the>8eoeMl  aoo  ^t  Oewamc^t ,  who  alio 
died  bafove  Jua  fiftbct^  awl  the  thiad^  iriMh  m  mitil*- 
led>  bote  the  naniie  eC  a  thiid  aoo^  who  died/  befeaehi*!. 

TbefiaetecQUpant  of  the  meoaoloMi  ttaalfwaelftir*  The 
cellea,  the  heo  of  Mkvaellea  hf  Oetiltia^  tftt^aktetof^^^^^* 
Au|[aites^  wboi  mavried  Ml$j  thai  tfanpecoa*  daughter^  leaiiso^ 
aod  waa  ioleadad  at  bia  ffceeaibr.  Ait  ^noea  aM  cele*  1^^* 
braled  by.  Tii|^),  who  thoe  alfakko  to:  hia  iolenweot  iw 
this  aumaolewaae 

^H^oantoe  ille  riraei  ma^awi  KafOUSa  ad  orbein 
Campna  aget  gemitos!  ?el  quae  Tiberine  Tidebi* 
Fanera^  qaom  tomolaia  pta^terlabere  recentem  (^/^ 
The  second  peiaon  boned  in  it  waa  Agrippa,  the  son-^ 
in-Iair  of  AatgoatnSf  who  died  in  Bome  A.  XJ.  C  7^0^ 
thirteen  yeart  bbfbie  ibe  Birtb  of  oAr  Lord  (e);  and  the 
third  was  Oetlinay  the  balo? ed  aialer  of  Augustus,  who 
died  a  short  time  dter  (d).  The  fourfli  was  :|lbe  Blder 
Dnisns,  who  dead  A.  U  G  ns  (4)i  after  whiah  iir^ 
ceived  sooeaasiteli]^  tiae  ashes  6£  Catua  and  Lueiosy'  do« 
phews  of  Augustiiay  of  Aiigusiva  himself^,  ofLivja^wf 
dermaDieoa,  df  Draiua  the  son  of  Tiberiui  and  Vipai^ 

•  •  • 

•  -  *         I         . 

(a)  SaelMi.  Vh  Cdig.  e  7  (&)  Aaeid.  Bk  Yt.  >•  S^  144^ 
M  Dion  lib.  L1V.  c  a8.  (d)  Fed.  Aibinofsn  CoiMal.ed  Xjp.  M  l>m 
lik.  X?.  a.  »• 
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oit^ipoisbnad'  by  bis  wife  Lifia  at  tke  inttt^ien  of 
ber  seducer  Sejanbs,  of  thie  Elder  Agrippina,  of  Tibe- 
rius, of  Autonia,  of  GUudios ,  of  BritattaieaSy  and  £• 
mil  J  of  the  good  Ker?  a.  Seneca,  after  Baieiitioiiiiig  ibe 
eombostion  of  ihe  bodj  of  CUudias,  wishing  to  tara 
into  ridicule  the  apotheoah  of  that  imbecile  prince,  a 
ceramoDj  which  tooh  place  after  thie  burning  of  kis 
htdjTj  sajs  that  he  descended  into  the  lower  regions,  nil' 
ed ,  iest  any  one  should  recognise  him,  between  tbe  m 
Becta  and  the  Tiben  ^SeLlrahit  bapita  obroloto  neqnis 
enm  possit  agnosceve  jler 'Campooa  Martinra,  et  inter 
Tiberim  et  Vtam  Beetam  descendit  ad  inferos  (a).^  Tbe 
Flaminian  wa  j  waa  c^ed  the  via  Becta  because  it  nn 
straight  through  the  ci^,  as  the  Gorao,  whi<^  hassac- 
oeeded-  to  iff^  now  does  (i)»  In  the  court  of  the  paboe 
'  of  the '  Gonserrators :  is  the  cippuis  of  Carrara  msrUe, 
whieh  was  sacred  tothe  memory  of  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Germanicus,  and  was  discovered  in  ibe  nuasokiia 
in  tbe  XVI.:cen1»r7«'Tbe  inscription  on  the  cippos 
runs  thus: 

OSSA 
AGBIPPINA&  M  AGBIPPAE  .  F 
.  .:    dIvI  .  AYG  .;  REPTIS  ..YXOBI 
GEBHARIGI  ..GAESABIS 
MATBIS  .  C  *  CAESABIS  .  AVG 
GEBttANIGI    .    PBUraPIS 
Tscilua  radorda  that  that  lUttStriouA  woaun  was  exiled 
by.Tfberiul  to  the  isladd  of  Pandataria,  now  Veato- 
liene,  betareen  Ponza  and  Iscbia,. where  she  toloolarily 
abided  ber  fate,  having  been  coademAed'  to  atarratioa 
bj  Tiberius,  who  boasted  of  his  clemencj  in  not  ha? log 
bad  ^er  strangled  in  the  Ifamertioe  prison,  and  cast 

< 

(«)  Jpoeoloerntotis  r.  14.  (6)  Msrtisl  lik  ?IIL  tp.  7S. 


from  dwaalaGtmoaiM  to  be  dragged  thtb  the  forum  aad 
tbnmninta  the  Tiber<(«).  AAtr  tbedeaih  of  :thftt  loaih^^ 
sonw  tjnant^'hor  son  CaUgsk  paid'ckM  fimerdl  •  bor 
1IOI1V9  fo  her  and' the  other  membeva  of  hie  (aknilj^  who 
had  been-  the  fietima  of  the  jealpvsjr  of  hia  pradecea* 
sor  (6);;aad  that  thiai  cippiis  was  erect^in  his  reign 
is^  deiir  from  ita  inscription ,  which  speakK  of:  him .  aa 
stall  Uring:  sATtia  e.  cAa4iia«  atg4  Gae^Mici  ^tm^ris* 
Thet  it  wep  foand  in  ibe  manaoleum  of  A^gvstw  ie 
attested  bj  the  iQseriptioa<on:the  modem  pedeatal  be** 
aeath  it,  which  dates  )A«  JX  1635:  aouppijiab  tjiIus. 
AiYon.  nonuiAM  qfAMf'.  foLvirTAatA  •  i«b»ia  wnuBHTu 

TSVM.  BT*  TITAS. '  SIBfc   AOBWir    SIFTMBALk   HOC,  LA»IBB«. 
TmAffSMtO.  B.  MATSQIAO.  ATOTSTIf  BXCAyATOQTB^  MMBV->' 

sva;  BST  cce  fi^fmiiTi.<  vomo.  b^h«  ciuir*  sbgtxois*  r.  q. 

■•  JPf HOaif »  AUA.  Mil.  ABVAXB.  «U9BBIS.  .FBB»aE.lt A  BXM* 
UBUMH,  OWABDTX^Yi*  efBATlT  OGTATtO*  Kl!tO  AUnAR-' 
DBG.  BOBlkAlUBO  CQSS.  BBTTO*  OOTTlrBBBO  XXORB  TBBOSTlO . 

rBioBB*  In  the  middle  ages  t  the  cippos  was  hollowed  aa' 
far  as  was  neeeasary  to  contain  SOOlba  of  corn ,  aa  this 
inscription  records,  a  measure  then  odiled  rogitella  and' 
aow  niUMateHa;and  hence  wefindon  the  sidetoour  righ  t^! 
in  Gothic  characters,  the  words,  btgiIbkla.  db  gbabo,  be* 
Death  which  are. the  armaof  the  Boman  Senate  between 
Iwo  soldiers^  and  those  of  the  three  Comerrators,  o? er 
the  Utter  of  which  are  the  initials  r«  lio.  a,  appertaining 
perbapsto  their  names,  all  rudely  aculptured. 

The  obseqnies  of  Augostus  were  performed  with  The  obsf 
imperial  magnificencei,  as  described  bj  Dion  and  Saeto-  ^^j^^us. 
nins,  who  inStjcpi  ns  that  the  funeml  took  places  Am  U*. 
C  767,  or  A.  D.  i/i;  that  Drosus,  the  90a  of  TiberisM, 
read  a  fnoeral  oration  over  the  body  as  it  laj  on  a  bier 

(a)  Aim.  lil^.  TL  e.  sSL  (M  Snston.  Vit  Calig. 
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near  Ibe  ancieiil>Bo«liia)  tkAlUbettm  pfoboBaeei  ano* 

Ib^r  frt>iii' tftt  hAUu  AMtn  at:feke  odt i&mi  angle  of  the 

FMruan;  Ihit  tba  Utv  wd  ihabloiM  to -ttedutrioi  oa 

tbeahpiil4a>a  of  aeoaton,  aecMi^aMt  by  Ae  Seii^t 

Ibe  EJ^fMltria^  Ordel^ ,  <lMr  mlw§^  tlMgte#d§and  alt 

Boiii^;  that,  when  taid"  6n  tba  pUey  tlri»  lk>dy  wa$  sar*^ 

rounded  first  bj  ihlf  tttttifMfa'Qflvligibti^nefttbf  tb^ 

Eq[tMtriffa  Qrier,  tha'magMMef,  Ao^gMA,  a4o 

lhre# o«  Stall  tba  daooMiOiM  Wbicb  thay  reeeitei at 

the  Uaiidi  of  dba  deiieaaadf  Aat  Iba  OMtwioot,  in  ae« 

aordanccririth  tba  inalrmtiOQS>bf  ifae  S^ille)  attfiieta 

the  pila,  whidi  aooo  oottaamad  the  bodj;  tfiat  a&  eagle 

waa  let  looae  to  irapranBt  bf  ita  flight  bit  aipdCheosisi 

that  one,  who  had  baati  praatory  Mofa  iat  aaw  his  sMe 

asi^end'  to  the  eebaatial  ragioM;  oiMtvibai  all  than  ietifc<i 

eaaapt  hla  irili  Livia^  #bo  famahled  iheM  ibr  fitte  daji 

with  thtf  prtfidpilparaoiiagaa  of  tho  Equesimn  Orders 

colleetad  whb  MO^gat  eAMsliotr  rtia'  aabcfiafber  aagnst 

Lord,aod  depoiitad;tbfMi  vAh  t^sa  ib  tba  iMilsolecnB(ff> 

R  iensL  la  1  i&3  Hieni  waa  afioban  ^€af^mmi  «P  Borne  vkh 

the  title  of  <nr]kiiiei  ba^^  bwaaacd  hf  the  Obloooa  t$c- 

tion,  be  escaped  wit^daffloalej^ta  Fnmae^   whence  bt 

was  remflDdedb^  Inooaabt  VL,  tiwa  at  Atigncm,te 

restore  tranqoilitj  aaithe  Pqpal  -8lilaa,'tlie  aotereignty 

of  which  was  disputed  in  araiabjr  the  OrMi^lhe  friends 

of  the  ehnrch ,  undea  the  titloofCtoelptis  ^  and  the  O 

lonnas^as  friende  of  fehe  ettpii^,  ttflder  tho- title  elGbn 

bdlinea.  Goh  di  Rienai,  the  son  of  ia  ll#ttfaii  inkeeper, 

who  gaTe  bim  the  adrantago  of  n  liberal  edueatien ,  «a* 

o  man  of  prompt  and  persuaalfia  eloquence}  but,  on  bit 

retnm  to  Bome ,  it  proted  unavailing  againat  the  caah 

btned  inAaende  of  tbe  Boman  ariatocraey.  fie  was  at« 

H  Dien  lib.  LT L  a.  4n.  Saelan.  ^il.  Qela?«  ft  tea. 
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taoked^m  13S^iA  the  commiipftl  palace  on  the  Capitol) 
wbeva  ha  resided^  apd^  as  he  sooght  to  eacape,  as  be* 
fore^  in  di^uiae ,  be  w%s  recognised  and  hutehtred  ^ 
and    bis  mangled  trunk   trailed  as  far  as  8.  Marcello , 
ivhere  it  senuiined  for  twp  dajs  and  a  nighty  suspended 
hj  the  legs  y  nnttt  dredged,  on  the  thinl  day,  bj  order 
of  Giogiftrtha  and  Soianetta  CMonna^  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augnstna  ^  where  it  was  bamtr  hj  a  herd  of  merce* 
nafjr  Jews  on  the  ruine  of  the  edi(ie&  It  is  a  startling 
coincidence  in  thq  eomkinaiionsi  of  boman  e?ents  thai 
a  monument)  erected  by  the  destmjer  of  Roman  tibeity) 
should)  after  a  lapse  of  Xill;  oenturieS)  ser? e  as  the  fu« 
aeral  pile  of  him  who  sought  Its  restoration )  that  the 
same  edifice  shouhl  serf6  as  the  sepnlohre  of  Augustus 
and  of  Bienzi;  anditoiajaflfbrdasaltttatjleisson  to  the 
enetaoies  of  Freedom  to  refljBc^t  that  while  the  mecnorf 
of  the  deified  emperdf  has  not  escaped  execration*)  that 
of  the  murdered  tribune  is  held  In  benediction  (a) : 
^  Iben  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribone'^s  name 
From  her  tan  thousand  tjranis  turn  to  thee ) 
Bedeemor  of  daik  centuries  of  shame— 
The  f rieikd  of  FktnirBhN*.hepe  of  Itely-- 
Bieaai !  last  of  Boman*!  White  the  tree 
Of  FieedomV  wdtbered  trunk  puts  (brth  a  leaf , 
fiten  for  ^  tomb  a  gartand  let  if  be— 
The  forum'^s  champmn )  and  the  people'^s  efaiof— 
Ber  i^epwboan  Ruma  ihoD«witb  MtgO)  ala»!  loo  brief/^ 

adld4  Skrotd. 

pOKaqa  ob  uyi a  ani>  tbbiplb  of  gok-  p^,,.^  ^f 

GOBSl  Bufun  pboaa  the  portsco  o£  Liitia  fn  the  III.  re*  LiTin  in  d 
gima )  and aaifs  that  in  itsteod  a  temple  ef  Geneord  ai-  q^^^^^^ 
laaM  tn  the  I¥.  region)  n  seenmig  contradiction)  which 

f^  Maratori  Ant  Ital  Msd.  JSf.  T.  HI  p.  SSg. 
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may  be  lecoiiGiled  by  tuppoaing  tliese  stroctant  <m  iIm 
cobfiaes  of  boih  regfions.  Modern  lopognphen  locate  the 
{iorticb.  on.  the  Esquiline  Oppms,  between  the  home  o{ 
the  Meronitei ,  the  via  del  Colosied  end  the  fie  dellt 
Pol? eriera,  a  localitj  now  occupied  bj  a  garden,  sustain* 
ed  bj  ancient  substructions.  Dion  informs  ns  that  the 
portico  was  erected  bj  Augustus  widi  the  money  be- 
queathed to  him  hj  Yedius  PoUio  ^  a  person  of  great 
wealth  and  oC  the  equestrian  order^  who,  in  leafing  An- 
guMus  a  considerable  portion  of  his  propertj,  in  which 
was  included  bis  hpuse  in  Boitie  and  the  villa  of  Paosi- 
lipo  between  Naples  and  Poaauoli ,  impbsed  on  htm  aa 
obligation  to  erect  some  handsome  edifice  for  the  Bo- 
man  Peopl?*  Augustus  leveled  to  the  grodnd  the  house 
of  Yedius  under  the  pretext  of  pro? iding  a  site  for  the 
new  structure.  buV^or  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the 
memorj  of  that  luxurious  Boman;  and  erected  in  its 
stead  a  portico,  which  he*  called  the  porticO|  not  of  Pol* 
lio,  but.of  Li?ia  (a);  Ovid  confirms  this  acconat  of 
Dion  (i)j  and  the  latter  informs  us  that  the  Portico  was 
dedicated  A.  !!•  C  765 ,  tweotj  six  jears  after  the  death 
of  Pollio(c).  The  portico  is  numbered  bj  Strabo  amongst 
the  principal  structures  in  Rome ;  and  that  it  was  not 
consumed  in  thelleronian  conflagralionwe  learn  from IV 
citus,  whotell^  us  that  the  conflagration  termtnatcfd^^apud 
imas  Equilias,^  that  is  at  the  lowest  skirts  of  the  Esqni- 
line  ,  aboTe  which  stood  the  portico  and  temple ;  from 
Plinjy  the  Elder,  who  mentions  an  umbrageous  vine  of 
extraordinary  sise  in  the  oped  area  of  the*  pbrtiod;  from 
.    Pliny  the  Younger^,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Yocooios, 
mentions  the  portico  as  existing  A«  D.  96  ;  and  from  the 
Begionaries  who  record  its  existence  in  the  Y.  eeotorj* 

(a)  DioB,  lib.  L?I.  e.  27.  {b)  Faat.  lik  ?L  ▼.  fiS?.  iqq- 

(c)  Lib.  U?.  s.  aS.  ft  lib.  I.TI.  c.  %j,  • 
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AftCB  OF  LENTULU&  This  arch  was  erected  by  Arch  of 
PoUios  Lentolus  Seipio  and  Titas  Qaia«tius  Grispinu*  '^''**^^'*'- 
hj  decfeeof  iheSeoate,Bsweknbw  from  its  inscription 
FecoKtedby  Grater  (a) : 

P.  LERTVLVS  CN.  P.  SCIpIO  .      Cos 

T.  QYIHGTI VS .  GBISPlRys .  YMiERIA^US .' ' 

^EX:  \  S  /  G . 

FAClYRDym  CVRAVEBE.UUEKQ 
GQqtPBQBAVERE 

From  ibis iospriptipn  we learn.tbait ikearebof Letttolois 
libe^that  of.DQiabeUa,  was  merelj  aa  aricb  of  passagt^ 
The  coasals"  iiame;i,do  iui|t  occar  ia  tbe. Fasti  GonsaUe- 
res,  becaiise  thej  had.ibeen  Gonsules  Soff^cU ,  tbat ;is 
cpasols  afipoioiod  to  compietf  tbe  year  <^  ibe^Qonsiij^ 
Ordinarji  oboiieQ  at  tlie  begii|aiag<^^IQb.  jeat,  ao  apJ- 
poiatmeat  irJbicb  ofteo.took  place  juQdeif  the  Emperors, 
who  madei^  ^ff'^i^^lTr  ?uibpri|)r  a  avllitj.  Alm^IftvcM 
places  Ihepi  A.U.Q  7,^,.lb?^l'is,'in/tbeit$cjV^lb  jm 
of  the  Christian  era^  and  the  £ftjr&r«t.qf  l^^  reigq  of 
Augastos,  Xbe  ^tph  sto^d  ^  ac<^ording  to.Foggio  Bra^:?- 
colioi.(^)  f^d  ]il92apq€bi;(c),oa  the  site  oC  the  laoder^ 
arco  della  Sellara',  wh^e  scnne  of  {ts  traferitii)$  still  le* 
mam  ia  theijc;  places;;  an^  it  iras  ipr^liablj  inteodisd  for 
ingress-  and.  igcess^tp  and  from  the  $ait  m^gwaes  aor 
cientl J  situate  there.^  . 

ARCH  QP  DOIiABELLA  ABTD  SIIiAUUS.  Thi^  ^'^  ^ 
arch  of  connDunicatioa  stands  on  tb^  isMunas  ,  ^biob  (q^suJ,^ 
unites  the  G>elian  .to  the  Goeliqlus,  that  is  at  the  en-  tMu^ 
trance  to  the  piazza  della  Ilaficella  from  the  via  dei^ 
SS.  GioTanni  e  Paolo.  It  is  Tery  simple ,  and  ia  whoUj  - 

t  V 

/«)  p.  187,.  a*  4*    W  I>«  Tarieiila  FoilQnss.lib.  a«     (4'B|^ 
grammala  AsliqaaQ  Urbif  p.  5.  «ano  iSsa. 
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eonstfucted  of  square  blocks  of  iratertin  adminiily  a&i- 
led.  It  had  been  ^verod  with  th^  brkk  work  o£  the  ac- 
quaduct  of  Hero  9  to  which  It  was  made  to  senre  as  an 
arch ;  bat,  the  brick  work  disappearadfrom  the  eastern 
front, and  thus  laid  open  to  tiew  the  following  inscription: 

P.  CORRELIVS .  P  ;  P  .  DOLABELLA 
G  lYinVS.  CT.SILANVS  PLAMEN  MARTIAL  €0S 

'  EX  tf  S  •  G» 

FiCITllBVli  «  CT14TfctT«lf  k  iDttBI QVB  .  PBOBA^ETHT 

This  iascription  imfortiis  as  that  the  arch  was  erected  bj 
decr^of  the  SetHM  by  the  CGfdsals  Publias  GDrnelius 
Bolabella  and  Oias  Jontu^  Silanas ,  who  held  office 
A.  U.  G«  m^  that  is  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Christian 
«ra,  4hrerf  year*  before  the  death  of  Atigastus.  Dotabella 
•was  proconsul  of  Africa  A.  D.  9i\  ind  is  meotioned  bj 
TacitBs  {a)  \  dnd  SihittM  irlis  prbcbiisdl  of  Asia,  was  ac- 
cused of  ettortioa  A*  D.  32,  and  is  also  mentioned  by 
V\acitas  (d),who  rec^rdi  bi!(  banishment  to  C7thera(4 
He  loat  hii  lif«^,XIXS$,  bjr  the  intrigues  bf  the  joua' 
ger  Agrippina ,  ^  xi^yther  bt  Ifeni  (d).  On  the  Goellan 
litood  the  Geuftuai  8iiiK<ttalis^  faxtMded-,  ia  cas^s  of  inun* 
datioa  by  the  Tiber  )t6  iajpply  \ht  pUct  of  tie  Cam- 
pus Martios  (ie)\  and,  tiS  the  itxacrlptidtx  gites  the  title 
of  Plamea  Hartiaib  to  SfUbuk ,  the  areh  {^hyt^bly  g^^ 
ingri^^  to  tho  da^ptii  Marti^lis.  The  Flatden  HartlallS) 
as  well  as  the  Dialis  and  Qnlrinalis^  had  been  established 
*    bj  llf^ma ,  and  wisis  it  nflagistfate  of  the  first  rank ,  who 
.  was  ftlwaj'S  chosen  frotti  the  Patricians; '       " 
Temple^ef  *E1PWE?  OF  VESTA.  the  Kotltia  mentions  a 

r**i^  ^'     Veijopilft  §scr6d  to  the  mother  of  the  gads  in  tlic  IX,  rc- 

(«)  Anaal.  lib.  IV.  e.  aS.     (5)  Uk  111.  c.  66.    (c)  Ibid.  t.  69. 
Idi  Aaaai.  fib.  Jill.  «.  c. '    (^}  Hiiif  Aoiaa  DAl«iaao  i698.  f.  >* 
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Ifioti^wd;  obsefring  wriliiji:  tbe  ro8efl«;<s  of  Mlm  ^rifte 

eaf^itob  of  the  elegant  linfe  fowni  temple  netirtbe  HR^ 

bar;  bejeKid  the  {lODte  BoMe  ^  4iii  omMbietil  reiwiWMiiig 

(ft  pine  Atiit,  the  syttibbl  «r  CXMe  Mr  T««l.a ,  tli^re  ii 

good  irewm  to  bdi^te  tfme  it  is  the  temfile  m^nttoiieil 

HI  the  HotitiaL  it  u  (bei^fom  properlj'ealled  »  Ufkiplt  of 

-Yesta )  beoause  tbe  nitave  «hd  oliar&eter  of  both  dWi^ 

nitiefi^  arO'ideatioaK  ft  is  aniw  doditeted  aoder  tbe  name 

•of  &  tf  im  del  Sole*  >  o 

^nb  temple  is  ibJuid  ,,peripbval^lco^jle ,  thit^ti 

•eQrrooQded'bjr  twenty  coliiaiiiis  t^  vhcile  diam^ttw  is^ 

•Cut)  Attd  ai  was'  iseanjbed  1^  levttQ.btepa,  of  wfaidi  thp 

AmndatioBs  soW  ooiy.  pefCiaUj  <  reinaia*  Ooa  oolviluk 

.oolj  of  the  pertiCjHJa  lit  part-Wasii^g.^Tbe  ooluoine 

41^  of  wbite:Carfai^>iiaiMe;.th}rlj!  ftwaifeetbigbyfluted, 

aod  of  tbe  C«rfiilhiaa  xmlevj  with  A(JlSc>bBiei  aiid  witb* 

001  pljolbs^  .The  icapjilai^  af e  :of  dUFeitetit  worKmaaebip; 

and  thoforbportioas  of  the  leolttiBtts  and  exeootioo  of  the 

capitali  rehder  it  probable  that  tho  ten^tleiwaa  eiveted 

about  the  tiioe  of  Tibto tvs,  Xhje  aAckat  enlaUaiore  and 

A 

roof  hare  entirely  diaappieaftd.  The  eetla  kSOfeetiio 
diameter  and  tsioonHrnifted  of  <[nadrila|6rBl  blochs  df 
wbiio  Camara  .merfcle)  edmimblj  unHed  logethei;  end  it 
riaes  ona  ha^ieoient  f^ig^ft  4<^t  high^  inoli«ling.ita  cornioe; 
Tbe  ao<ieot  doot  of  eoitrapco  and  tno  :iAndmk  am  atiU 
johaerTeble  in  tlie  ^feUa.  .    .  » 

THE  PQ4ET0RIAR  GAMP.  From  the  earliett  The  Prae. 
period  of  the  Hepuhlic,  the  Heads  of  the  Stale  ha(}>  a  ie#  •^"•'* 
lect  hodj-gnard.  That,  for  instance ^  Itre  vead  thil  the  ^"^ 
bodj-guard  of  tjjtfi  jDictatqr  Pos^hmnius^vhOi  von  the 
baulc  at  Uhe|legiUus,,mtcir<id,  order  a«KWg[lhe*rctops^ 
vhen  diaconcerted  bj^  the  dearth  of  Karoo  t  Yulerjius  , 
brolbiy  to  the  iapous  PnbUcQla  (a)«  The  bodj-guard  of 
(a)  lif.  lib.  U.  c.  ao»  I 


5  i  3  ao«e  *  AircuvT  akd  hoobir. 

4be^0ietalor  is  ciiU^d  bj  laitj  cohors  Mctatbris  t  ttat 
of  th0  coAwV^M'  caUei  ^oAoks  ConsiUis.\  smd  thii  of 
Ibtf  Braetor  j  oahorsPmeioris  ^  liecrase ;;  a^jt  F^stos , 
il  wM  ftlways  Itf  aUewdaokce  oo  tbtfk  fienson^.Fe^oi  adds 
IhalSoipto  AfiuMont  ohclseior  Ibal  pttr^KMe  tiMi  bimit 
pf  la^ilioopi)  who-  nefer  ^depai'ted  from!  bis  persoo  ia 
ifur^^ceiltierefore  eitanlpl  froai  ail  other  mtliUry  datj, 
4»4'r«aepf«Mi  malrly  dduble  {mij.  Qlcditt'iafeinM  iis  tbift 
Catiline  bad  a  Praetoriaa  cobort  (a);  .aftd'Sailast'reconk 
ibal  PeliiBaus  dlao  bad :  biie,  WUch   idecided  the  battle 
against  ihe  arcbwHttipieator  {&);  At- Ae  dose  of  the  le- 
pttblkiitechf  General,  ohh0iig&  toUj«ot  to  a  sttpnoieini- 
Utar^  Gbisf^*  had  bis  .i>ir4'  PkBetorian  cohort  (e).Attgiis* 
tM  fdmed  al  new  bodj-gmrd  pardy  far  bis  own  proteo- 
iioa  and  part)j!forthaipft>tectioaof  Ike  citj,'tbe  fo^ 
mer  tlmetoe' calied  fawetorian)  <  ami  the  latter Urba 
coiiiorta}  bttt^not  to'iS^ffead  tbe  pr^odiees  of  tbs  peopie, 
ho  never  saffeied^aoDOve  thaii'three''Meh>c0hQrfs  tobe 
atiisoned  in  Aconc^  and  these  not  oacfariftpedy baying  dis- 
Ifciboted  die  others  mi  winter  and  siialnier  qaartenia 
«lb^  oiiigbboimog  esli^s*^  reedj,  on  anj  eaergeacy ,  to 
%^to  arini  (<fjf.  Tfabse^jcoliDitsbe  i^aeed  niider  the  coo- 
mkmd  of  a  pnefed;  aiai  sUeh  waS'  the  impoi^taAce  at- 
laehedto  the  ^H&tk  ^Pt^tiiitot  ^  Praeforiafi'  (sam^  M 
Wie^aodStnisifitrahb/by  whomStirilt  filled  at  thedeadi 
of  Augustus,  swearing  allegiance  to  bis  successor  Tibe- 
'     '  :*  timi  tnimeiiateij  efter  the'GbiisuIs,  who  were  slill  look- 
ed upon  as  the  first  magistrates.  S^ios  Strabci  was  fiithef 
ol  S^abus  5  the  favoo^rile  of  Tiberttis^  and  S^jaom  was 
a^poioSed  collesgiito  ill  the  "bffice  to  bis  father  duriog 
bif^lif^niikl  bis  su6c«ssor^  his  d^th  (e).  Sejantis ,  an- 

•  (k)  S^Dd'Catilinarisii V'e*  to.  (^)^ Catiiinariaa  War  e.  ^ 
(q  Cietfo  nh.  X.  «p«  So.  i4  FsaiUi'r.  '  tM$«tttton.Vit.Aus.r.& 
(/er;  Anoal.  lib.  I.  c.  34.  lib.  IV.  c.  t. 
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der  pretext  of  «al  for  tntlitary  dtscipline  but  for  the 
purpose  of  iotimtdatiog  tber  cilisens ,'  bad  the  doborts 
iiaited  ia  oae  oamp.  'A.  D.  33  ^  and  tbenceforirapd  tb« 
authoritj  of  tbe'nraetortaa.pfacffect  and  ifaieanns  of  die 
Praetorian  guards  disposed  of  the  empire  at  will  (a).  In: 
tfae  ctTiLirat  between  .Yitellius  and' Vespasian  tbeir'  num- 
ber aoiouated  to  sixteen  cohorts^  eaob  oobort  consiatiAg 
of  iO00mAn(&). 

WUb  regard  to  tbfe  loc^iiy  oftbis  bmous  Gamp^  luloea- 
Tacitus  (c)  and  Flu»j  (d)  inform  us  that  it  stood  ont*      '^* 
side  tbe  diij  walls  but  in  c<^tact  with  the  last  bouses 
of  the  i^itji  ^^d  $i4etonios  enabled  us  to  &x  its!  exact  Jo* 
calily.  Relating  the  death  of  IferO)  Uiai  Biographer  in-i 
forois  us  that, when  onhis  waj  to' tbe  suburbaq  Tiila  of 
his  freedman  Fbaooy  situate  outside  tbe  pofta  Nomenr    / 
tana^  that  monster  bear<il  tbe  clamours  of  the  Pr^etariaU; 
guards  agi^inst  him  and  in  favour  of  Galba,(e).'The  lo-, 
cality  of  tbe  Praeto^ia^  Camp^is  tlius  .fijicd^in  the  TJci^ 
uitj  of  the  Porta  Nomantaua  or  the;  modern  porta  .^ia  ^ 
the  Ipcality  fixed  bj  the- Scholiast  of  Juvenal;  In  %\kin 
Terj  Iocal|itj9  in  tbe  vigna.del  Jll^caa,  belonging ,tp; the 
Ko vitiate  of  tbe  :Societj.of  Jefus,  th^ri^  ^t^U  ea^ist  threes 
^des  of  tbe  vallum  ^  ^an^d  a  copsiderabl)^.  n^umber  of  th.Q 
chambers;  and  in;il  Vas  found,  A.,;P.  174^,  a  tube 
which  cquTejed  wat^r  ip  the  Gamp  „  inscribed  witt^^^be. 
nataie^ot  Marcus  OpeUiuf  jtfacr^us,;  who,  fcom^  p^c^ct 
of  the  Praetorian  Camp  ^  became.  ]^o(ipe^or  A.  I).:2J7. 
Xhe  Fraetoria.n  guards  foif^bt  at,theS.9xa^ubra  against 
Goastantioe ,  wbp .  therefojne  ab(4vM>^  '^^se  turbulent 
tiands  apd  dismantled  their  camp  (/j.  Afirel^ff  aTajled 
himself  of  three  sides  of  the  ^lUim;  touform  p^rt;  pf  the. 

(a)  Tacit  Anirtl.  lib.  iVJ  c.  a.'  '  (i)  Ta  tit.  Hist  lib.' II.  V?.  95.' 
(c)  Ibid.       [df  Hitt  Nat  lib.  III.  e.  6.  $.  9.      (e]  Yit  Ner.  c.  48. 
(y*)  Mnrtil,  Vhter.  de  Caesar,  c.  n.  Zotim.  Hbi  Ih  e,  17. 
yoL.  IV.  33 
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ciCj  wll)  to  the  right  outside  the  porta  Pia ,  ami  de» 
stra^M  the  ftide  towards  the  citj  ,  because  altogetlicr 
useless.  Eteodiatt  meatiaus  that  Ihe  PraetoriaD  caaup 
Was  enolosed  bjr  castellated  walls  9  and  hk  authority  is 
stfll  CQnfinned  by  the  fact  (a). 
Desertp-  Xo  irisit  the  Praetoriaa  camp  we  proceed  to  the  wU 

rsmaiiii!  ^  S^  alreadj  mentioned  ,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the 
Tia  Macao ,  on  the  way  to  the  porta  Pia.  Tbi»  eutnaoe 
'  ]  may  also  be  oeacbed  by  crossing  the  baths  of  DiectetiaQ, 
l^tffing  to  dar  left  the  conTent  oflbeCerteSa^EDSering 
Ihe  gavdefi ,  which  h  at  all  times  accessible ,  after  a  few 
minutes  drive  we  reach  the  quadrilateral  area  of  the  camp^ 
the  longer  sides  of  which  are  each  idSO^  and  tbe  shor- 
ter 1250^  (^  in  length.  The  angles  formed  by  the  meet* 
»  ting'of  th^'  walls  are  rounded;  and  the  rooms  are  ranged 
along  the  interior  of  the  city  waits.  The  centre  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Praeto'rium  or  residence  of  the  praefect, 
by  the  temple  of  HEars^  and  by  other  edifices  Ibr  the  me 
of  the  TribuiieS)  ^11  ofw&icb  ha^di^pp^red.  The  chain* 
bers  dre  buik  of  oipus  reticulatum,  plastered  and  pain- 
ted  ;'  and  seme  of  them  retain  several  sfriita  of  paioted 
plaster  9  Whit^h  iddtcate  successive  repairs.  They  are  all 
vaulted^  defended  from  humidity  by  a  thicL  stratum  of 
opus  signinubi  ^  over  'which  is  Idtid'the  opus  apicatnm 
of  the  Ancients ,  on  which  is  superimposed  a  second 
layer  of  6ptis  Signinum  paved  with  black  and  white 
tnosaics ,  which  have  atihost  all  dlsap|)eared. 

To  see  tbe  waHs  exterakalty  we  drive  outside  the 
porta  Pia,  and  ttitn  to  the  left ^  where  we  soon  observe 
the  projecting  rounded  angl^  of  one  extremity.  We  thence 
drive  round  three  sides  of  the  camp ,  forming  part  of 
tbe  city,  wall  9  and  observe  som^  of  th^  prijiutiye  castd- 

(a)  Iihk  II..9t  M-  ... 
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lition,'  and  certaio  towc^-Ulte  prpjectipfis ,;  tbat^j^ 
out  aiwut  half  a  foot ,  aad  are  pleicefl  wilh;  loopbqle* 
of  terracotta.  The  primilite  widls,  ^t  their  ^gt^estpotnis, 
aie  fourteen  feet  |iigh  from  the  foundlattoa ^  irl^icU  9.111 
some  pUces,  ii  exposed  to  view.  Two  o^itf.dooiis  cjs^ 
reioaiii9  one  fk^  principaiU  Pextra^  ^oj;h^r  t(ue  i&et, 
CdmaoO)  the  former  in  the  northern  fnd  the  lat|£^:i^.t^j; 
eastern  aidei  The  laitf^r  still  preM^efi  its  ^ai^itr^n^  yI^Mh 
shows  ih0  oxiginal  4oor*wAj  to  hairei  Jbem  .mdndi)  ikigMr 
than  the  wnlls,  probaUj  for  the  ad^isaiigiB  pC  nUj^t^J! 
eiigi|ie&  Theae  gates  we«e  adamiid  with  elegant,  la^fi 
pillars  ei*  brickof  tk^  Do4i«t«rdec,  aaA4aBKed..wiUi  49f/r 
er^lik^  proj«tioiis  bivjuig,  lo^pbojes;  Tt|e  tw.a^ .  q|thei( 
gates  aira  ^aMingy  that  iek^VHnQip^dh^»kUir9^  {^tl^ 
Southern  ai4e  ^od  wlhfe  F^taele^ia*  <i£  «ht  iineate^  ^id,^ 
The  Praefoii«»  gale  alwaya  looked  toifarda  thia  ^fmj'i 
Had  in  this  GfMpi  ii  \9fikisA  toi»acda.lh4  eilj^^  wUcbit 
irasiikteai}94  toi  Intimidate. ' '  ^  :   .  .    .^r!    r.i 

KVXa.QS(SJLl^^  Arch  of 

tioeedkjF  DidBLonljTi  wh(»  infb^nsas.  iia4hafe:itiiMM«qf^  CUudiut. 
to  CUwfioa  together  witb^tBiampbi  aft«]ct;hia?«t<«fts4M 
eiptodilidn  into  firitaSi^  w3i«ri'hft.abt9iM4|£rMtith*  i$# 
m^  the  title  of  BritenniflWS)liiad;tbeh9bciilffafa4l^<»jv(ift' 
sarj  feast  not  onlj  in  Rome  h»t  aUoion  tb^ooflifipflQMli 
where  he  embarked  for  BrlHia  (o^yHe  taddi  itHTjv  tri-  ,,, . ;  ^ ,  ... 
wopkirfis  giiren  A.  U1«.C  794»  .tM'ta-^  jfErtrleffctx;  t^    >ii  T  i    j 
ChriftJBii  ertu  The  arck  ia  elao  foUp^  nm  ^mta(iX9^'^^ 
and  ailver  «iedal%  beaiCing.on  the:  right! tk^  laUre)ed(ke44 
of  Gbodius,  with  Ibiii  iol^ription;  TI .  Gl<ikUP /Ci^fii^ 
sab; AUG^  P  i  M  .Tfl .  P.¥I roir  YIIMMP.  XlSPf 

XYL;  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  triumphal  arch  sur- 
mo«nte4{bj  ani  e^eiftrianiatalve.ketw^n  iwQ:l(ftphieS) 

I 

(a)  Dion.  Lib.  Ul.  c  sa/ 

33^ 
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wfth  the  inscriptioa :  DE  BBrTANR,  DE  BBITAHHI, 
Md  i)E  iBiiPAifHfS  (a).      ' 

•    'The  site  of  tbe  arch  ts  positiTely  determined  near 

flib'tfreo-di  CSbrbo^ano  on  the  Flamiaian  way,  near  the 

kgianingof  the  street  that  conducts  ffom  the  piazza 

di  Pietriult  was  standing  abore  ground  in  the  year  1527, 

when  it  was  lerelled  as  far  as  the  soil,  not  to  obstruct  the 

Ureet  (i).  Ih  an  e&eaTsltion  made  on  the  spot,  in  1565  , 

Wrelbumi  numcfrofn^fragm^ntsof  the  arch  with  seterai 

likeness^ of  ClaudittS)  M  we  learn  from  Yaeca,  who,  with 

Giorgio  Cesarini,  pnrbhased  lfae«i;and  wlio  says  tbat  there 

were  carried  otf  on -the  becMion  f  36  cartloads  of  mate- 

rials  ((^.  Of  thb  part  purebred  bj  Gessrhii  tbef«  still 

eiist,^  ill  tbe  porfi'ccx  of  the  casino  of  the  Tilla  Borghese, 

fwo  pieces  of  aonlj^fuye)  fl»uoh  infored -bill  of  good  eze- 

kaiiM^npresenting'theeinperor  dtteonifpanied  by  his 

llditMfln^'  and  •  bftaed  sbtdierrt'^  9(nd ;  9«rrt)iHided  wrlh 

standards,  on  which  is  frequently  se^n  the'profile  of  Qau- 

' .  iV^\l   dios^  [ti*45Ai  the  bcrfMy  Sa  tlie  Corsb  wva  again  laid 

"  '  ' '-'  open,'idlea'«ntenitel«iliiifi(a^tt«e6HQf'iDarble  columns, 

Wd  atf  >ilf  sdiiipti^tf  ii^  fottlid^  Uie  former  of  trliieb  were 

lehfn  thttir^aae)' and  tbe  4ns4tription  tninafSBrred  to 

the  p^Iafcao  Barbetini,  as  has  bem  already  noticed  ia  oar 

descripli*<^ii  of  that<  palacfa.''    "*    •(  '     -  *  ' 

Teopte  of  -  '  TlEni*LILQF  CLAtJI>It)Sw  This  temple  is  nnifoim* 

Qaudius.   lyplaeed  by  lU^ '&fcgi6oarre»''ba  the  Coelianbill.lt 

Wds  begiin  by  Agtippina,'  the  wife  of  Qaudius,  but  was 

iilMost  entirely  demolished  by  ISero  lb  make  room  for 

bVgl>Id'en  hoase.-Vespasiaq  rebuilt  it  ^ona  magnificent 

scale  {d)\  and  Martial desoribesil  as'standing  opposite  the 


» •  • ' ' 


r'  («)^Bckbcl  D6ct.  itaiB.  V^t  T.  Vi;  p.  a(tylD«nati  Roaia  Vetn 
ic  Recens.  p.  585.  (^)  Falfius  Antiq.  Urbit  p.  6o.  (c)  Yacca 
Mamorie  ^  aS.        (rfj  Suslon.  Tit  Yetpas.  a.  \\%k 
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TnVXjl .  pF^  CLAV011T9*      ;  |SI7 

Palatiae  in  the  oe/atie  jpf;  a  ^aere4  aiea  ^ii^un^ed  hj 
porticos:         '  •     ,  .  .    _  \  •.,.,    .    ,/.  ,..    •     ;      .  « 

^  Qmdu.  dil^^s  ubi  fy>r^i<s^  eiiplj/cal  uyluras 
.Plliaia<  par%  ai^^^^d^fioiontiae^t.t^^  (^),  '  •    « 

Froatiavs  fhsxna  it. at  tbe  lie];iiuoAtiQp,  pf  .^eY^fs  .a-* 
quedoct,  which  ezactlj  correif>oad5  v||h^  the  gafdeii  at* 
tacbedio,  the,  i9>i|veift p£  3S.GiDTai|iri:e  F&ol^  whe^  the 
aqueduct  i&4iil|  «9^  to  tetoniQate.;Of 4l|e  tumpl^po  ve$r  - , 
Uge  ififMns  atK>i^  ^cpKUd :;  but. '  etaoMj*  i^  ^Q  lof^litf 
fixed  bjr  AI|iitia},ftii4.,SraMiou$^  th^t  i>«m  :ih^  op»?e«ijt 
gard^.^^.5S*.GivVatwi.e,Pftplp,  w^  fipdw  ^tej^  70Q 
feet  loog  b;  $^/<^tmd9t<«&^qd.0a^rtr8«ffi9trectipn^ 
oa  three  sidep  to.reiM^er  itile?e){  and  ifeiPPfipl^de  witfi 
good  rita^OB  ^at  this  ia  tM;^n^  ,oS  the  ti;g>|^Ie ,  ;tvbach 
was  $urrpqnde(I  J>y  the.  fl9^i^1»  ^fVptipi)^^,^  Kaclifil , 
called  ky  Wot  portipfss  iOj^ia^  Tba^  t^lf i  ^Wi^ :  l?elpi|g- 
ed  to  the  temple  oft  (Sla^^^l^alfo,  prpted  firoipii^^filjl 

*  t  ■  9 

of  Hoaoritts  IIL^he^fiagidate  F^b;^Sjth^[42,{7^.iO'ivt4cti 
it  is  called  CloMi^api  ,  hq  ,evide«V  Wrruptioft  ;rf,<5lau,- 
diaai,  the  uan^e  gii^^Uf.  t^fiftqA[4e'hj.tl|9  JTotifie.¥ei;r 
jpasiaa  ac^orned  the  /r^at  af..4l|e.8^^];uctioD  appps|le 
the  na  liiuiBpbalU'fritti^  three,  raiigea  oEj^riqlfeS:,  tiprq  t^ 
which,  b^ilt  of  ^rv^k  jD4:'lr97^4iil5  ia.pii^trea^axa  uop 
der  the  ecn&^ettt  pf^Sr.Qio^f^ndi  cl  FmIo.  ,P/^r^^e^i  if  of 
opinioo  that  Dorahi^ti  rbpilt*  here  a  ViTarii^fa  or  pla^e 
to  coatain, wild  beasts  j  ^n  ppiaion  bj  n<Kmjef  i^  if^P^^* 
hable  ,  consLdejr iag* the  eleri^n. of  t^  8i^>s|ti;^tiju>iis.9 
their  proximjty  to  .»|ie  ap^hiUM^t^e  ^  flff^J^lffi*  fffi  ^9^ 
arch  migt^t  hav^  befjnpiafpd,cagBt  .for;,t|ie;wji|4  jbfjip|l?. 
The  eastecoa^de  pf  the aobstroctipo  isiij^riif^^  bj  I^t- 
tresses  and  sei^eplargc^  fMchf^^  three  reeti^iQ^ 
four  curtrlinear  ,.  and  to.  .t,bf$  rear  o|:ji,he  lQk^i:,;run$  jV^ 

(a)  De  Spectae,  fp.  a.  •'•  .♦  "T  .»•) 
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AOME '  AfrCKllT  AlID  HOMM. 

'tociem  eortidor*  Beneath  this  tieaaretast  qoarriesof 
lithoidal  tafa ,  which  originallj  famished  stobes  foe 
some  <>f 'the  mosf'ltael^t  edifi<ies  of  BoDie,  whteh^'trisi- 
ted  bj  torch'  UgbtY  IM^nt  a^Yisrj  pifctm^^e  effect, 
and  which  tee'Cii?e^fom  ata'd  good  hy^bmflier  generally 
triiisfofm  ibto'th^Titmrtm. 

'  ClAftDl^irS'OFTBE  0O»frif.TbePinclali  biU  was 
^dfiHtiy.^led^icMHs  ^omlohifai  Amn  th^  gatdeas  of 
l6^1W,LQbtfllU5  bud  tbfe])oitiitiii)9teate  oa  it  Af  the  iiof^ 
<Miem»ideof  thehitlare  ^ait  sabat^dtiotiSQff  opas  t^etieola- 
Vtttiiri^soirietiides  pi^seiiiingvasf  Diehesvsometiniea  solid 
tnasses  tif  iiiAs6tiry,''!lbin^liiiieft'intwo  ttorieai  sometimes 
iirone^  iifs  the  iMfgdlWritjr  ojf^tbe  btU  itiay  have  reqoirad. 
iJLti^iail  ^fddk'  ^aAfage  of'  these  -snbstmctioiis  ,  and 
made  tfieitt- pkrt  (of  Ihe  city  Wril ,  when  he  enclosed  the 
-Piheiah^  bli>r ibg ^faced^  them  W^h  ^htith^ ^lich  has  almost 
^ntSieljr*  dis^fi^alr^  and  iSie^OMid  to  Wew  the  primitiie 
'i*6n^hitibh.  That  these  sab^traetions  sifstaia  the  gar- 
*dfeiis^o!F^thl»  DoWitfi  we  know^fimn  Steefoniu^,  who  says 
Ifaat  Ifero  W^'btiiifed.in -the  flimilj  monument  of  the 
^mhli  onih^  dolltb  hCnrAiWam,  which  isseein  firom  dw 
KSitliki^us  IKfattta^  id).  Kero  was  httiliSA  'te  a  p&tplkfry  orOf 
on  ^hS^h'stbdd  M  altar  «3ff  Cafrftra  mar  trie;  aodius  se- 
"pxActt  whs'itecfa^sed  WiJhThtfsian  marble  fft).  The  fact 
of  Nerb^  h^Itog'heto  buried  on  theftncian  was  not  for- 
g'citteti  &'  the  XI.  dbntfii'j^'fer  the  ehbr^hof  S.  Maria  del 
'P6i;^6ll^Wa^thedereeted  by  Paschal  n.  to  parifj  the  site, 
'and  bsfn^h  ihe  demons^l^  whiMn  the  people  believed  the 
spot  id  iye'ihli^sied.  The  %ut>s!roitlotts  are  bf^the  Aagni- 
'^h'a^ejand  it  ispi^obabletlntthey  n^re  eirectedby  La- 
'  ciusD6iAit?(/s^nobaibtts,the  grandfather  of  the  THum- 
'  tir,  #hor  ^r^Hngnished  himself  ih  the  Germanic  war .  first 


(«)  fit  Neron.  a.  5o. 
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taosttd  Uw £lbe atodoIUBited a  Ittdmpb, and  wba died 
A.  IX  25  (a).  Tht  side  df  the  biU  opposite  the  piasia  del 
Sio|iolo  irai  alM  auitaiaieil  by  aulatadidn,  as-  was  aseet* 
tainaii  wba*  digging  the  feaadatiboi  of  the  new  walls 
witii  which  it  is  aow  fabed* 

QAftDBRS  iktf D  CmcDSOPOAIVg  ANDIfSBO.  Gaidm 
The  Elder  Agrippina^  thc^  dadgteer  ef  Agrippa  and  Jo^  ^f  Caitr' 
lia;  and  wif(fc  of  Gensinicos  ^  pessfMsed  gsfdeaa  nn«he  nd  Mem. 
Vsdidan,  neMiobed  hj  Seneoa  <5),4nid  hjVUilo  in  bis 
•aaoMil  tifhisLegatida  Id  Gallgiiia{  and  IrenI  Sei^eek 
#• '  l#aM'  ^Mfi  they  drKglaaUy  «itfttodad»  flratn  die  Aiift 
w€  fim  VMimtkhai  to  ^he  Tibefj  Ae  Oraai  flo^;oc((iipbid 
1^  the  Beegok  ill  theie  gptdeaelMNr  unworthy  sen  Ctfi^ 
gttia  '«tiMMd  a  dfoika^  io  ndetti  whleb'  he- ieonVe)r«d  fe 
Bdm6  the  VatiesA  obelisk*  After  ikie  aAsasiinalioii  «f 
tbal^anbel  end  inoasluonstjniftV the  gardens  passed  inu 
the  posMsaioto  ^  J^s  siMsr,  (he  jbunger  Agrtppsan^  on 
wfa«s«  mnrder  by  order  of  Hbro^  they  beeenfe  his'ptte^ 
perty^  And  #en$  nf  ticb  ft%<}aented  1^  ibal  MMSSt^r;  We 
haw  alretfdy  siie4  AiarrMonr  accused  l|i«  is  the  gnilrf 
tnMndkrf  of  Rmm^  and  tba»  to  divert  a  sn^fn^ioii  whioh 
he  eoidd  not  aUflpfess  be  substituted  in  bis  o#a  plaaf^ 
fittidnos  4:riniinsls  {c)i'M4ithk^Pfiti^  was  the  fheatra 
pt  the  IwrfiUo  inrtnces  whklibdtn|Udted  41i  the  Ghiw 
liana  A«  Dl  65,  and  which  aie  ao  grapbicafi^  <deaoribed 
hy  Tioicna  <d>.'The  obalU^  ai  we  aawy  ^niaitied>in  iu 
plaee^on tfaeapina atf the  €ai^na«nliSi iSM^ wheihitiwaa 
flMsoiwd  to.ita  pretent  {mitien  by  ftiftbisi:V^'iiiid  ai 
its  fertoer  atfer  near  the  saoristjr  oC  &.  PMet^e  isisiasked 
bj  an  insariptioD  plaoed  bajAaoQlally  oai  the  {Ni^eoMiBt^ 
no  dmht  sdutemr  can  enist  4s  itn-  the  lorilily  of  the 

(a)  TacSl.  Aitei/1.  lib.  1. 1. 65: 1ft.  W.  e.  44*  {b)  M  hvfA.UL 
a.  «e.  (€)  F]ia.a»l.Nat.  lib.  X?I.  c  1 1 .  S*  761  a.  a.  (4$  Lib.  X?;  c  45. 
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'circvtl  It  occupied  thle  whole  tfpart  ffom  Ibe  chorek  of 

.&  Martha  to  tbesottthctrn  foudlam  of  ibe  piaxsaSiPie- 

•  tro,  and  £noaa.  the  roaideiice  of  the  Gmoiia  to  the  cen- 

ttalnafo  of  S..Petaff1s,  iaat^  of  1^50  feet  in  leagOi 

bj  330  feet  ia  breadth.  In  16i6.coasiderable:naiaini 

<.       .0   of  it  wete  d^nudtfd^Bjr  GriibaMi,  when  completing  the 

. '     '    Xroat  of  S.  Peterlsi.  {fear  ikb  carcerea  was  thee  fouadi 

bBonae  Jiiedel  oC  Aripiuna;.  aod^  :whtfi  coosfiracttag  the 

.chapel  of  .the  <hoir^  the  walls  ^f  ^e  circus  wex»  foood 

4o  he  31  fi»et'bifb  aad  li  feet  tbich.OC  (he  ^eas 

AbfSre  r^maial.plurl .  of  .the  ^llbetnictioftif  along  the  Tihei, 

mterlj  opposite tfieBipetta^  «ad  egciotlj near  tbepuUie 

Ji4tb»  oa  the. aifer'^  ooliatatiag  of  a  idrj  seiid  «tUo( 

lOptis  MlMiUafclmiy  siinilac  iiir«oiiafaruciiou  to  the  jna- 

aonry  of  the  Avgiutaa  age^  end  erected  perhaps  hj  the 

giaiidlAtheff ^^  VniOf  idnpias  -Oomitiiis^  the  htujMod  of 

Antouia^  tbe*si«l^  of  BUvk  A^toayi^  ajod  father  of  Do* 

mkia.,'.the.  awt  of  Sw^j  to  whon^be  administeced  a 

mortal  calhar|iQU  is|  bar  old  ege»^  in  order  |o  getpoi- 

session  6f  Ji^  piiopertj ,  whic^  be  ,did  before*  At  had 

•ctuallj  expired;  fHtfi4um'defimfiiaei^t^naiwHiiiijSif 

pressa  testamenioneiguid  .abscetifirei  (a).  Her  jooog' 

er  aiater  bad  been  piU  Aq  ict^alfa:^  ^be  arts  of  Ag^p* 

pina'^who  thoa  hoped. to. eaterciae  eauclusife  contooal 

Ofct  Beto  {iy    ....... 

Garden!  ^'^^  PALAHTIAfiL  Anthon|  Pallas  had  beeaa 

of  Pallas,  alave  of  Attton(ia  ^  jUie  .snotfaer  of  Glaudiipa,  ikoai  whom 
he  obtained  his.  manumission 5  but  aubsequeolly  roae 
fo  gfeat  influenoe,  under  Gendius  ^  insomuob  tint  lie 
induced  him  to.  niari^  Agrippitta  and  adopt:  Sera, 
far  which  he  recei?ed  tbe  praelnnhip  .and.upwaidsof 

■  (aj  Sjietof^.  Til.  NefO]i.^,S4.pio|i.libf  LXI.e.  i^  IbiXaalint. 


80,{DO(V*  (ft).Be.fras'8iib$99»e«:t^irftiMved£ii0ik.paU^ 
affairs  bj  ^9.>Af  D<  $6:  ac<}p9«d:  add  tacqaiUodiofiOOQV 
spiriag  ags^ast.Lipi;  aod  fio«)Lj(  pulto  dQ«(h:J»jrl)im 
io  63  iQ.get  ppsseisioxk  af  his  prop^rlij,  whic^i^aecioidtng 
to  Tackas^  {^niQiimtedlo  about  BiixiiUioiiaiid  a;  iiAlf9tQr«* 
liag  (b).  Plinj  the  jeungerinforma  ua  thai  his  sepul* 
chre  atpod  09  the  Tia  Tibiirtiiui ,  abOM  4  mite  otiitside 
the  Eaqpiiliae  gi|te,,j(hat  ia  90arc  the  ehureh'  oTSw  ijaw* 
reoce  (c);  Ficpioqi  jrc|^t|^9^.  tfa^  inHh^hegiiiaiDg  of  the 
last  cenlurj^  40  ^  Tic^Qj^rd  pf  the  4^1oi|M8.dfi  Yelletri') 
near  the  voadtp  TiTQli|  a  little,  bejolid  ibe  itlng^rcb.of 
S.  Lawrence^  w^  fouod  a  sepulchral  chamber,  eotataming 
e  beautiful  porph^j  irase,  ia  which  were  hmean  hones 
aad  a  gold  ring  with  ^  sardonjx  oa  which  was  eBgrtTFed 
a  chimera,  all  of  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gurd^ 
AlbaoL  We  hnov  from  Front^nus  that  the  gaxdans.bf 
Pallas  were  situate  between  the  porta  Haggiplje  and  the 
church  of  S.  Lawjrenpe  (<f);  and  from  this  circumstance  '  ' 
as  well  as  from  the,  authority  of  Plinj  itii&highljr  pno^  ''  '  - 
bable  that  the  ^^pulchre.  was  thait  of  Falloi.  In  the  last 
Tinejard  to  the  right  before  x'iaaching  the  charch  srere 
foond^  in  iS$j9,  .a  beautiful.  maii>le  baar,  which  had  be^ 
longed  to  a  JJieleager^  a  tprso  of  tHimnfcles^i  a  Guptd^  a 
Pomona,  a  havO,  a  bearded  Baochns,  m  toito  of  SjlTanus^ 
two  statues  of  4>pQ^o,  two  bronze  tigers  etc.  (e),  and  in 
the  following  tenturj  wb»  found,  in  the  same  Jocalily, 
a  statue  of  Agrippiua,  with  joung:  Bero.(y)«  Baatoli  also 
mentions  th;at  in  excavating  th^  xniiki  of  itbe  dinrob 
of  S.  Bomanus,  neai;  jhatr  of  S*  Lawrence^  wttoe  found 
several  column^fpa^tjiculitflj  of  f^i^e  ^nfique,  .tarodf 

m 

•         •  •  .       , 

(a)  tacjtus  lib.  Xlt  c  a,  25,  5S.  Pliny  lib.  VII.  epitt.  6/(^)  ta- 
cit, lib.  XIV.  c  65.  (c)  Lib.  VIL  epist.  29.  lib.  VUI.  epist.  6.  (4)  De 
Aquied.  |.  30..  (^    AI(lmi$iuli  Uonoiit  la.. %%.,{/)   Batfeli Heoio- 

ric  p.  1 56.  '.  '   .  *  '    i 
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m6iA  adOTik  Uw  capelltt  GAnmi  in  S.  AudbiM  MU  Talle 
After  the  deafh  of  Fillatf^  the  garcleas  heeftone  ike  pro- 
perty of  llVcM^  end  tbu9  f^MMed  to  the  Imperial  dointiit 
Tbej  em  ilienlimied  in  the  three  Begionary  Cetalogaai 
and  iheaefeife  nisteil  in  the  V.  eentery;  hot  at  prwal 
fli^  tnace  of  them  reaseios  above  gf^dnd. 
^;;!^T  ^  GAIII>B]IIS or  G ALBA.  Suetonhift ,  when  felatins 
the  tragic  deatb'  of  Galbe  hj^  kb  aoldierf,  aays  that  ir- 
giosf  his  aeeoQome,  dispt/^muoj^^  beried  bis  trunk  and 
he^  in  his  private  gatdebs  on  the  Ameiian  mj  (a). 
Eutinpiiis  adds*  that  th^  ir^rit  nbt  fat  fkbm  Bdme  (ft); 
and  as  the  way  made'btf^itatisM  Atti^lins  did  not  etist 
in  the  time  of  Suetonio!!,  the  g^rdeiis  mtist  hate  stood 
in  the  aneient  via  Aureiisi)  outride  the  JatlicQlsio  ^ate, 
#faich  faonreapoiids  with  thil  mddern  porta  S.  PanertEio, 
where  m»#  stands  the  nlla  G>r8ini.  Of  them  not  a  res* 
lige  remains. 
GaidsDfof  GAfiDEDlft  OF  ABGUH DS.  They  ar«  m^dtioned 

▲rfianui.  j^y  j^y^(^  add  Yietor  as  sitnafe  in  the  Vll.  region, 
which  is  Ihat^f  the  Via  Lata;  anfdl  by  the  Kbtttia  (bej 
are  called  Marios  Largiano$^  whence  it  is  doabtfbt 
whetfaar  tfaey  bdofeged  to  one  Argios  ^  Largos^  Irgios 
was  a  ritfh  £iieedman  of  Galba^  whose  aecsoncmie  ht  k' 
came,  and  odder  whom  be  amassed  stieh  weskb  as  to 
be  enabled  t6>  obtain  interment  for  the  body  of  bis 
master  GiAba  (e)l  M any  of  the  name  of  Lal^oa  are  re^ 
eoided  in  history  and  amoA^t  tttf  m  <Saiua  Qiecina  Lir- 
fus,  consul  A.  U.  G  TdS,  and  enthor  of  the  decree  of 
the  Senate  on  the  socceSsion  of  freedmen,  recorded  in 
the  InstitntiottS  of  Justinian  {d).  TUey  are,  howeter, 
generally  called  the  florti  Argiani ;  and    wa  know 

•   :  '  .  ... 

. ,     (a)  y^  GalV  t.  ao.  (h)  ftrsfiir.  iik  VII.  e.  is.  ^y  Taait  0^* ' 

€.49.  [d)  Tit.  VU.  and  Codex  lib.  VII  tit  VI.  $,  la. 
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moreover  the  possttskm  tyf  g«fdeti»'l>^  ttitimea'  was 
an efd&unjr et%iili«id  tiM  first  emtili^.ofAlM  ekt^ir*, 
Wbeooe  it  is  ptobable  ihttC  th^'  vMdlng  of  BuAis  ^mI 
Tictor  18  €be  tepue  oirt.  Tlmjf  ^fOoA  on  the  p^fait  of  the 
i^irinal  that  «ivetha|ig»  tb«  tie  deHv  SlaUfpetia,  ibcf  Vih 
del  Aogelo  Guatedv d^d  tlM  i4af  d#l ^itoiie,ibi'  Jnib^ 
fegieii  Of  the  m  Uli  <#e  filid  ^  oth^r  lo<:alif  j  ^iti  ^hkh 
gardens, aoootdiaj^ Id odciMt 42aage^ oobUltfaf4  teisted. 

TEMPLES  <^  ISIS  AliD  SttlAM&^^TtHM  hro  TempU. 
feiopleay #hkh #ere oailod tbelseuttitiiid^heStffa^m,  of Isit nad 
were  sifiMte  Maft  i^brf  adfotfaer,  attd  were  lidth  aattMd  tb  ^*P"* 
tiie  Eg^plim  HitdV^fp.  Thejr  stood  n^  tiie  Btpia^  "oh 
the  site ^ ^bkfatioir  kattds  the  ]^a%z6  Dotili  and  the 
pdaszo  De  Orolb  bear  6<  liaiN»eUo.  A  bftsalt  bis  foiiod 
in' the  eoiiw€nl  gafdea  of  the  WDerttt  (a);  the  Ista^  al*^ 
tar^  ioond  n  1^19  frfwD  digging  the  IbtAidatioii^  of  tK^ 
GasanatoevMn  lihiwrj  (i);  the  atalnek  ^f  the  Rilef  and 
Tiher  JfoQiid  ib'tbe'Xlfl.  century  near  S/  Stefano  del 
€aeao,  neoording  t&  FnWins,  M«  of  whitdh  i9tiok  i«k 
^  ¥«licMB^  the  other  3tt  ^rtt)  the  Eg^tian  liona  now 
etehe  <M>t.df  ilhn  Capitol,  found  in  the  ev^a  Opposite 
the  Sase  olin#cU^r);theii^me4yf  Gacoo,  whiel>  is^teiftt- 
wi  ihiM  a  ojBOfcejpiudmiB  iaiage  (l2);  the  ^lishs  o( 
the  Pantheon  end  MinerVii '  found  one  at  S.  MaonlO', 
the  other  in  the  Minerva  ^  gerdenj  the  Mo  noble  4ioM 
fonnd  between  the  Hiuiirvttiand  Puithnoin  and  now  in 
the  Egyptian  auisenui  of  jihe  ¥lii|ican^  aH  go  to  yt^ 
that  these  templet  oieilpied  the  *  tfpBiOt  noW  eOv^red  by 
the  garden  of  the  Minerva  ,'iiye  Ctaeailaiensittn  library , 
the  intermediate  honses^  and  she  chureh  of  S.  Stefano 
del  Cacco ,  a  space  adjoining  the  Septa ,  and  e? idently 

the  site  of  soAie, large  idfifices^as  tlie  artificial  eieTation^ 

•  'i      '..I.'  ii        •     .''4'        i»      •..    p 

{^  nailoli  liMa.m.  11a.    {hi  Fisonim  Msoi.  ^.  vji  (c)  faeta 

n.  27.  (d)  tfirttneili  Roma  ex  BihDica  Sacra  p.  5c9. 
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cm  whic}i  $biad»  S«  Sisfanodel  Gaceo,  clearfy  indicttei 
That  ibeM  temples  esUted  in  the  lUi»#£  Yeipftiiiii  «c 
luBOw  fipm  Josephuji,  who  relltes  that  fbftt  ^mperojcaod 
Us  SQQ  Titos  sfept  tbeisein)  that  is  inthe  aueied  habi- 
tattoo  o£  the  priests  ^  the  night  pr^ioos  to  their  tri* 
ulvph  (a).  The:EJg7plialiwqkship  was  introduced  i&(« 
Borne  in  Yi  celitttry  after  ita  foundation,  was  banisked 
iroiiii  it  A*U*CI«696,  was  again  introduced  by  Antbonj) 
and  again  banished  by  Tiberins,  reappeared  under  Nero, 
and  hept  ground  there  until  the  overthrow  of  paganisa 
tbiough  the  prote^tioA  gi^en  to  it  by  Tespasion,  Domi- 
tian,  Adrian,  Conmodus,  C«r«caUp'andlJuliiin(£).Tbe 
abolition  of  the  Istao  worship  by .  Tibieritis  was  caased 
by  a  crime  perpetrated  in  her  temple  tbroogh  the  fraud 
of  her  prints.  Paulina,  a  RbiHan  li^y,  the  wife  of  Sa- 
4urninns,;a  govefp€^  of  Syria,  was  told  by  them  tbat 
4nubis ;wis|ie4  to  commnnicate  to  her  something  of 
importance,  which  induced  i^rtoent^r  the  temple, 
jirfaere  ^l^p  sufferr^  n^leoce  fi^ei  ayouiig  man  named 
Jlnndus,  whp  wasenakyifMired  of  bei',aiid  who  was  ba- 
nished by  the  eknpeiror*  Tiberins ,  urged  l>y  the  com- 
|>laint  of  Saturninns,  bsdered  the  temple  to  be  oTertiim- 
nd ,  and  the  priests  to  be  crudfied  together  with  Ide , 
who  acted  the  ch^f  ^art  in  the  infamon&  fraud.  Maoj 
.instances  ofiSHch  scnndalous  abuses  of  the  confidence 
of  unsuspecting'. females  in  the  temjile  of-  Serapis  at 
▲leiandria  were  exyiosed  by  Theophilua,  Archbishop 
of  that  See  .in  ihttS.  «en«ury  (c).  Thie  word  scaariTS 
.is  seen  pn  the  Gipiloline.pUn,  which  however  is  so 
mulilated  as  to  enable  ns  merely  to  infer  that  the  iem- 

(a)  Jewish  War  lib.  VII.  e.  17.  {b)  Suetoa  Vit  Domit  c.  1.  Spir- 
tian.  Vit.  Hadrian,  c.  aa.  Lairprid.  Vit.  Gommod.  e.  9.  SpartiaB.  Tit 
Gaiacal  c,  ^  Woriu  of  Jalian  pattim.  («)  TiUeaaml  Man.  Becle*- 
T.  XL  p.  A4m  Sop. 
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pie  hlid  heen  adoi^eii  widi  nameroas  colttinDs:  several 
or  die  columns  in  the  chureli  of  S.  Maria  in  ^tBtsieyew 
present  bn  their  lonin  capitals  the  luiagesoflsiS)  Sera-' 
pis  aud  Barpocrales;  iKey  therefore  probubijr  belonged 
to  these  teni|des. 

THE  FLAVIAK  AttPBITtfEATBE*  Wehare  al*  The 
readj  seen  the  origin  of  auphitiieatres,  their  cdoistitoent  f  ^^^^^'^ 
parts,  ifaeir  isxfaibitibos,  and  the  aboKtion  of  their  gla><  theatre 
diatorial  fights  (a)}  and  for  rnfermatioo  oo  these  points  ^listory  o£ 
we  tntist  thcceCbre  refer  the  reader  tothe  general  chapi- 
ter oa  ampbitheatJneS)  confining  ourselres  to  the  history 
and  description  of  the  gigantic  edifice  now  iinder  consider 
latioii-  The  Flarian  amphitheatre  was  begun  bj  Vespa^ 
sian  after  the  tiermination«of  the  Jewish  war,  and  stands 
on  the  stagmim  tferani^^  or  lahe  which  belonged  to  the 
golden  house  of  Nero: 
^Hic  obi  conspictti  yenerabilis  Ampitheiitra 
Erigitur  moles^  stagna  Iferonis  eraUt  {b)^* 
Its  principal  arofait^ct  would  seem-  to  hate  been  Gau- 
dentiuS)  a  Christian^  who  siifi'ered  martyrdom  under 
Yespasianf,  as  is  reeo^cded  bj  the  foUbwiag  ibscripti<Mi, 
found,  according  to  Arrikight^Qi^.tfae  c^undhof  S;  Agnes 
on  the  Kotneotan  wajr  (c),  and  mentioned  not  onlj  bj 
bim  bvt  al^fbj  Huvatoiri  {d}^  Ibreogoni  (e),yennti  etc, 
andalill  existing  in  the  subterranean  church  ofSJ 

sic   J^SWA  SSBTAS  TESPASIANB   DIHX 
rBBVlATTS  as  MOBTE  GATDaiVTI   LXTAIB 

cnrxTAs  TBI  GiiOais  tvb  attobi 

PBOXKSIT  18TB  DAT    KBISTVS  O^BIA    TiBf 
Qf I   ALIVJL  PidA^TST   TflEBTBT    IB    G^LO 


(a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  39  tqc^  {h)  MartlaL  de  Spectae  ep.  a.  (c)  Rom. 
Siibu  fih.  IIL  «.  ao.  (^  laser.  T. 'IV.  p.  i^^  9.4.  (e)  lAenwdcIL 
Aaf.F]sT.p.  i8* 
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Tb«  edifice  mm  coatiouad  tod  dedicated  bj  Titos ,  is 
nrf  Vmrn^irQis  Suetoniaft,  niid  completed  by  DomUiao, 
vlv»9  «s  we  read.  in.  the  Anonjmoas  of  Eccaid,  nised 

il«  wftUd  M^M?  c^  cljT^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^'^  ^  ^I^  shidds) 
with  which,  as  we  shall  see,  thej  had  been  surmoaDled 
Its  dedieatiQa  tooh  place  in  the  eighth  consulate  of  Ti- 
loa,  thai  is  A.  IX.SO,  ten  jears  after  the  destructioo  of 
Jerusalem  9  as  we  learn  from  a  medal  struck  on  the  oi> 
casion,  and  inscribed  ixr  t  cabs  tbsp  ato  p  ■  tb«  p*  p. 
p.  cos  yu%  s»  c.  On  occasion  of  the  dedication  and  of  the 
opening  of  his  baths  Titus ,  according  to  Suetonius, 
gave  na?al  and  gladiatorial  fights  at  the  ancient  Banina* 
chja  or  Kaumacbia  of  Augustus ,  and  in  one  day  wen 
slaughtered  &000  wild  beasts:  ^^Amphitbeatro  dedicito 
thermisque  ezstructis,  dedit  et  nayale  praelium  in  fe- 
teri  naumachia;  ibidem  et  gladlatores;  aCque  oao  die 
quinque  millia  omne  genus  ferarum  (a^  To  the  nam- 
ber  of  the  beasts  alain  on  the  occasion  Eutropios  beais 
the  same  testimonj:  et  quinque  miUiaJhramm  in  it' 
dicationp.  ejus  occidit  (6),  as  does  also  the  Chronicle 
of  Cassiodorus.  Dion  says  that  the  games  lasted  100 
days  sp  ixacTO)^i9fup«;ry«ytros  that  upwards  of  900  beasts 
were  hilled,  some  hj  females  of  tlie  lower  classes;  that 
numerous  gladiators  fought;  and  that,  the  amphitheatre 
having  been  flooded,  Soman  gallies  rode  on  its  vato* 
and  encountered  in  naval  engagement  (c).  Cassiodorus 
ascribes  all  the  glory  of  the  amphitheatre  to  Titas,  who 
poured  on  it  a  flood  of  riclies:  ^^Hoc  Titi  potentia  pri^' 
cipaliscfiViriaracm  profuso  /iafninecogitaYitaedificium 
fieri,  unde.  caput  urbium  potuisset  (d).  Domitlan  also, 
as  we  read  in  Suetonius^  gave  in  it  sumptuous  exhibi* 


Vit.  Tit  c.  7.  (b)  Lib.  VU.  (c)  Lih.  LXVL  e.  a5L  (<^  Van* 
lib.  V.  cp.  4a. 
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iiooS)  jMQOOg  «rl|ieU  was  «'Q»Tiir  eKigi^meDt\(ia);'«iKi 
Trajan  ^robablj  made  iCOMijevaUe  additions  oin  akeaa-i 
liofM)  pediaps  in  Ih^a  recanatniptiaoof  its  vrm^  hr  Pau- 
sanUa  ascribes  lo  him  (be  honour  of  its  elrec^oQ  (6): 
Adrian,,  to  celebrate  bis  birlb^daj,  gave  in  it  hunts,  in 
which  were killedlOOiiciis. and  iOOHonesses;  and  1,000. 
animals  fell  on  tbeoccasion  in  ^ix  days,  as  we.  learn  ftom 
Dion  (c)  aod  Spartian  (d).  Gapitolinus  informs  us  that 
Anlooinus  Pius  made  som^  repairs  in  it,  probablj  after 
the  burning  tbal^  occuired  in  his  reign ,  wbich  ,  aceor-* 
dingto  the  same  historian,bonsuaied  350  islands  (e).  Mar- 
cos Anieiius  also  gave  in  it  sphlndid  giames  to  oeiebrate 
his  iriom{dis;  but  nevier.  did  the  gaoiea  of  the  anopbitbea- 
tre  reach  such  a  degree  of  magnifioeilce  as  under  0)m« 
modus ,  who  was  passionalelj  fond  of  such  Spcnrts,  iasoi 
much  that  he  entered  ike  lists  as  a  gladiator  and  fought 
vith  wild  beasts, aod  tidded, as  we  sbaU  see,  a  aobterra'^ 
nean  icommunication  between  ^is'pelaee  nn  the  Goelian 
and  the  amphitheatre,  fos  ^reat^r  convenience  and  se^ 
cority  (/)b  Sqpt  Sevei»«s  and  his  son  Garacalla.allo  gmi 
games  on  its  arena;  and  Dion  records  that  the  latter,  a** 
n^ongibis  other  a0la  of  cruelty  ,  compelled  a  celebrated 
gladiator  named  Bato ,  who  was  deemed  inflnfitble ,  to 
fight  three  ad^rsaries  sutcesaiyetj  on  the  ikm»  daj^  by 
the  last  of  whom  he  was  slain  (jf)*  In  the  ^borl  reign  of 
his  successor  MacrinUs  the  atnphitheatre.  w«s  burnt  by 
lightning,  as  is  recorded  by.  Dion^  i^ho  wasan  eye-wilneal 
of  the  conflagration  (A),  a  proof  that  much  of  ita  inte* 
riour  bad  been  then  construoted  of  wood;  biit  ita  reatd# 
ntion  was  prompitly  eoaaaaenced  by  hiasnccessosfieiib^ 

(«)  fit  Domitiaii.  e.  4*  (b)  Lib.  V.  c  i5.  (c)  t.  e,  (iQ  e.  7. 
(e)  Vit  AdIoqiii.  c  8.  I/)  Hcrodian.  lik.  I.>  Uiop,,  Lampridiiu. 
{^)  L.  c.      (A)  iib.  LXXXVUI.  e.  25. 
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gabiltts  (a)  9  and  completed  by  AlexaDder  Sef  eras,  who 
fiMrbad  the  reiFenae  derifed  from  'pablie  vice,  lenonum 
Q^iigat  ei  mereiricum  ei  exoleiorum^  to  be  depesiled 
in  tbe  publio  Iroasery^and  asaigned  it  for  the  repairs  of 
the  theatre  of  ttarcellus,  die  circus,  this  amphithefttre 
and  the  treasarj  (b).  Fram  a  meilalofthethirdGordian 
we  learn  that  he  also  gave  games  in  tbe  amphitheatre; 
and  Gapitolinus  records  that  be  collected  in  Bome  for 
pnblic  games  30  elephatots,'  10  elks,  10  tigers,  60  oata- 
^  med  lions,  30  domesticated  leopards,  10  bjaenas,  4,000 
pairs  ofpoMic  gladiators,  a  hippopotamus,  a  rinoceros, 
10  lions  of  the  first  cla8S,49girafflb,20wildasses,and^Owil(l 
horsies,  all  of  which  be  intended  for  the  celebration  of 
his  triompb  over  the  Persians,  but  which  were  eibibited 
hj  his  mitrdever  and  anceessor  Philip,  A.  D.  U^  la  ^^^ 
celebration  of  the  secular  games  (c).  The  edifice  was  par- 
tially burst  under  Decios,  about  A»  D.  260;  but  tbe  in- 
jurj  was  inconsiderable,  and  was  speedilj  repaired.  To- 
piacns  infof  ma  us  that  in  the  games  given  in  it  bj  Pro- 
laua,  A.  IX  281,  issued  forth  simuhaneoojj  400  lions 
ef  the'fiiist  class,  fubaii^  which  made  the  amphitheatre 
resound  with  their  roaring  as  if  with  tbunder,allshDgh- 
tared  aind^  the  most  part  hj  means  of  arrows  (<f).  After 
them  came  forth  MO  African  leopards,  100  Sjriaa  do., 
iOO  lionesses,  SOObeara,  BOO  pairs  of  gladiators,  com- 
posed  of  tbeprisonera  led  by  bim^in  triumph^  whdvere 
br  the  moat  part  Africans  of  the  Blemmian  tribe,  to 
whom  were  ndded  some  Germans  and  Sarmatiaas  and 
alao  tsomeiaaurfans  (e)^  Nomerian, -tooj  gave  splendid 
shdwsin  tiie  amphitheatre^  as  we  learii  from  GalparfitaS) 

who  witnessed  them  (/)•  The  edifice  stood  in  all  its  in- 

I         •  •    •  •       ,. 

(«)  Lamprid.  Vil.  HeHog.  c.  i).  '  (b)  Lamprid.'  e.  a5.    (c)  ViL 
Gordian.  c.  53.      (d)  c.  19.      (c)  Ibid.      (/)  Eclog.  TIL 
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tegi'Uy  ID  357,  as  is  reeorded  bj  Ammianus  Marcellinais^ 

who  J  astonished  at  its  tast  dimeasioos  ,  hjperbolleallj 

declares  that  (he  eye  could  witli  difficulty  reach  its  suai-* 

mit  (a). Gladiatorial  fights  were  effectually  suppressed,  as 

we  saw,  by  Houorius  A  D.  iO&^  after  the  glorious  mar-* 

tyrdom  of  the  generous  Teleinachus  (6);  but  hunts  con* 

tinued  to  be  given  in  the  amphitheatre  during  the  lY* 

and  V.  ceatnriesy  men  however  being  prohibited  to  en-^ 

gage  with  the  wild  beasts,  as  we  learn  from  GlaudianJn 

A2l2  the  edifice  suffered  much  from  an  awful  earthcjoake^ 

bat  was  repaired  by  Lampridius,  then  praefeclof  Rome, 

as  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  which  we  shall  meet  on 

the  arena;  and  two  other  inscriptions,  which  we  shall  also 

find  there,  mention  its  repairs  by  Basilius,  another  prae* 

feet  of  Borne,  after  it  had  suffered  from  another  tremen* 

dous  earthquake^Cassiodorus,  who  was  secretary  to  Theor 

doric,  liing  of  Italy,  relates  that  hunts  were  given  there 

in  bis  reign,  A.D.5 19,  in  honour  of  his  son-in-law  Gillie 

licas,  who  was  created  consul  in  tliat  year;  and  the  same 

writer  informs  us  that  Anicius  Masimus,  on  assuming  the 

consulate,  gave  hunts  there  A.  D.  523,  the  last  on  record. 

The  first  writer  who  gives  to  the  Flavian  amphi? 

theatre  the  name  of  Goliseus  is  Ven.Bede,  in  the  YIII. 

centnry;  and  he  at  the  same  time  uttered  the  prediction: 

^^  Quamdio  stabit  Goliseus ,  stabit  et  Roma  r  quand^ 

cadet  Goliseus,  cadet  Roma;  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadel 

et  mundus  (c) ;  ^^  ^  Se  long  as  the  Goliseum  stands , 

Rome  shall  stand;  when  the  Goliseum  falls,  Rome  shalt 

fall;  when  Rome  (alls,  the  world  will  fall,^^  a  prediction 

warranted  by  the  impressive .  and  gigantic  magnitude 

and  elliptical  construction  of  this  stupendous  edifice  , 

which  has  with  stood  fires,  and  earthquakes  •  and  light- 

f^y  Lib.  X Vi.  c.  lo.      [h)  Vol.  IV.  p  5o.    (c^  Coll.  de  bcH.  c.  5. 
Vol.  IV.  34 
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Qing ,  and  sieges ,  and  Time,  the  stabilitj  of  which  hs 
beeo  piOTed  bj-  eighteen  bnndred  jears  of  eadannce 
under  all  these  ticissitttdes,  notirithstanding  which  its 
statelj  mass  still  remains  in  monumental  majesty.  Well 
thereftnre  ma j  it  be  considered  a  type  of  the  slabilit j  of  the 
Eternal  Gitjr;  md  the  prediction,  after  a  lapse  of  defea 
centaries^has  remained  uncontradicted^and  adtances  with 
the  world  towards  its  consi|maiation.Thename  given  hj 
Bedet  wi|s  suggested  bj  its  colossal  sice,  as  Marocchi , 
C^o ,  Haffei  and  Nibbj  jaatlj  ofaserfe ,  and  not ,  as 
Pompoqias  Laetus(<r)  and  Nmrdini  supposed,  by  theoo> 
lossal  sta(i|e  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  ita  square,  hot  wMcb 
had  been  destrajped  long  before  the  time  of  Bade  (by 
Plinj  employs  the  word  Cotosseos  to  designate  the  hage 
painting  of  Nerd  alreadaj  ptenliotied  (c),  Suetonius ,  to 
^presa  the  prodigians  siseof£siu$  Proeulus(<Q;  Haf- 
fei shows  that  the  amphitheatre  al  Capua  had  been  so 
called)  and  in  designating  the  edifice  Golossemn,  no< 
Golisseus,  we  ha?e  not  only  adof^ied  an  orthograpbj  coo- 
^nant  to  etymology  and  usage  ,  but  also  followed  tk 
example  of  all  the  modem  Italian  writers.  In  the  XiL 
and  XIIL  centuries  the  G>losseum  was  used  as  a  fortress 
by  Tarious  feudal  f9Ctions,the  FVattgljpani,  Anaihaldiete^ 
but  the  Popes,  always  retained  its  direct  dominiam;  tvi 
Innocent  IL,in  1 430,  took  refuge  within  its  walls,  wbeo 
assailed  by  Pietro  the  soq  of  Pier  Leone  and  protected 
by  the  Fkungipani(es).  On  the  3d  of  Sept.  1332,dario; 
the  absence  of  the  Popes  at  Ayignon,  took  place  io  it  > 
bull  feast,  which  exhibits  in  lively  colours  tlie  aeiniber- 
barous  manners  of  those  times;  but  the  edifice  was  then 
in  a  dilapidated  condition  for  they  had  to  provide  irood- 


^  ,  Qe  Antiqait  c  55.  {b)  Vol  IV.  p.  S69.   (c)  Lib.  S5 ,  c.  S3^ 
(4l  Vit  Calig.  c.  56.    (»)  Blvatoa  RjO^  ItiL  Script  T.  10.  P*  ^ 
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ea  seats  for  tbe  female  portion  of  the  spectators.  A  gene- 
lal  proclamation  as  far  as  Rimini  and  Ba?enna  invited 
the  DoUes  to  exercise  their  skill  and  courage  in  the  pe> 
riloos  adyentttre:  the  sons  of  most  of  the  first  families , 
the  Caffarelli^  Colonna^  Gencl  etc^  entered  the  arena  in 
faacj  dresses  ,  bearing  Quixotic  mottos ,  such  as,  I  AM 
iEREAS  FOB  LA YINU;  I  AM  THE  SLA  YE  OF  THE 
ROMAN  LDGBETIAete.:  the  combats  were  dangerous 
and  Uoodj :  everj  champion  suecessivelj  encountered 
a  wild  boll ;  and  the  Ticlory ,  as  has  been  jostty  obser- 
ved, maj  be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds  since  no  more 
than  eleven  were  left  on  tbe  field,  with  the  tosa  of  nine 
vottoded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their  adver* 
iariesi^^Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn;  but 
the  pomp  of  the  funerals  in  tbe  cbordhes  of  S.  John 
Latetan  and  &  Marj  Majorca  afforded  a  second  holiday 
to  the  people  ^^  (a). 

In  13^9  Some  was  visited  bj  a  tremendoos  earth* 
quake ,  described  by  Petsareh  (b) :  it  caused  extensive 
niia ,  in  whieb  the  Colosseum  probablj  shared ,  for  we 
find  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  Legate  to  Urban  V. ,  complain^ 
iag ,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  Pontiff,  that  he  could 
fiod  no  purchasers  for  the  stones ,  probably  the  blocky 
Ulen  in  iZi9y  except  tbe  Frangipani  who  bought  them 
to  build  their  palace.  About  the  same  period  the  heads 
of  the  feudal  factions  entertained  theborbarous  profect 
of  making  the  CSolosseum  a  quarrj  cammon  to  ali^  the 
parties: 6^  praeierea  si  omnet  concordarent  defaeUn* 
do  iAariinam  j  i/uad  esset  commune  id  tfuod  fodkrt* 
tw  (c).  Thai  the  part  looking  towards  tbe  Palatine^nd 

(4)  Horatori  Ber.  Ital.  Script.  T,  Xn.  (^)  Lib.  X.  ep.  ft. 

(c)  Fea  Disseriaiione  sidle  Bovine  di  Roma  p.  S98.  tnd  Barth^ 
)^  Mem*  sur  tes  aneiens  Mibuwnens  de  Rome  Acadande  des 
inicripi  T.  XXVllL  pa^.  485.  royage  en  lialie  p.  I46,  S47. 

34* 
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G>elian  had  fallen  before  ibe  close  of  tbat  centur  j  ia  cer- 
tain, for  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Senate  andjChapter  of 
^SSm  &n<r^oniin,  belonging  to  1381,  are  painted  on  the 
truncated  vaults ,  the  Senate  having  ceded  that  part  as 
an  hospital  to  the  Chapter,  as  we  know  from  docnmeDb 
etialiog  in  their  archiyium  (a).  Poggio,  who  wrote  about 
1^5,saj3  that  in  his  daj  the  Colosseum  was  for  the  grea- 
ter part  destroyed  to  the  Terj  soil:  uique  ob  sndtiiiam 
SQfnanorum  majari  ex  parteadCalc&m  deletum  {b). 
Jfmi  II.  created  Pope  in  1  A71,enipIojed  the  fallen  blocks 
in  the  erection  of  the  Yenetian  palace ;  and  his  exam- 
ple was  followed  bj  Card*  Biario  in,  1A80,  when  build- 
iog  the  Cancelleria ,  b j  the  Famese  in  the  followiog 
centurj  in  the  construction  of  their  palace,  and  bj  se- 
Tcral  others  in  the  inlerval  between  1^80  and  i550,  so 
that  the  dilapidation  of  the  ediBce  is  in  part  to  be  ascri- 
bed to  Taste  and  Yanitj,  causes  more  active  in  general 
in  the  erection  than  in  the  demolition  of  magnificent 
buildings.   Sacred  dramas  were  performed  within  its 
walls  in  the  XYI.  oenturjj  and  to  this  period  belongs 
the  fresco  painting  of  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  and  Cal- 
vary withio  the  great  western  entrance,  opp6site  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  Borne  (^).Bellori,  in  his  Life  of  Do- 
menioo  Fqntana,  relates  that,  at  the  close  of  tbat  cen* 
lurj,  Si^tus  v.  wishing  to  convert  it  into  a  woolen  fac» 
tor  J,  was  furnished  bj  that  architect  with  the  plan;  but 
the  deatbofthePontiff  defeated  the  project  In  1703  the 
stones  of  a  fallen  arch  were  emplojed  to  construct  the 
Bipetta.  Clement  XL  (1700-1721)  closed  the  lower  ar- 
ches and  converted  it  into  a  manufactorj  oC  saltpetre, 
which  gontiuued  to  eiust  until  1$11.  The  idea  of  erect- 

(44  Annadio  1.  Fasc.;m.    (6)  Ha  FanTatele  Fcrinmei  Jib.  %. 
(c)  MartDgooi  Memo^ifi  d^ll'  iaifiuat  FUv.  p.  S7. 
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iBg  iQil  a  charcb  sacred  to  the  martjrs,  who  perished  iliere* 
in  ,  bad  been  entertained  in  the  time  of  Carlo  Fontana^ 
vho  has  left  a  plan  of  the  edifice  in  his  work  on  the  Co-> 
losaeum;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj  Be-> 
nedict  XIV. ,  a  pontiff  of  great  jadgment ,  talent  and 
learning  ^  proclaimed  it  to  be  sacred  ground  ^   hallow* 
ed  hj  the  blood  of  the  martyrs;  and  thus  saTed  it  from 
total  demolition,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  posterity.  Under  Pius  TIL  was  constructed  the  huge 
buttress  of  solid  masonrj,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Lateran  side,  a  work  ,  as  the  fissured  wall  there  indi- 
cates, of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  In  1811, the  edifice 
was  cleared  out  as  it  is  now  seen;  and  in  1813  were  dis« 
coTored  beneath   its  arena  substructures  consisting  of 
three  walls  concentric  with  the  podium  and  forming' 
three  subterranean  elliptical  corridors  ,  the  Centre  one 
of  which  was  ditided  into  seven  rectilinear  ones  ^  four 
of  which  had  openings  above  not  unlike  the  mouths  of 
so  many  wells.  The  walls  were  built  of  regular  masses 
of  travertin  with  irregular  repairs  of  brick  and  stone«' 
We  have  seen  that  naval  engagements  had  been  given 
in  the  flooded  arena  by  Titus  and  by  Domitian,  and  of 
coarse  the  arena  must  have  been  then  much  lower  than 
at  present  so  as  to  form  a  temporary  lake:  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that,  when  such  engagements  were  dis- 
continued, Trajan  erected  these  substructures  to  elevate 
the  arena;  and  their  irregular  repairs  became  necessary 
after  the  earthquakes  already  mentioned,  repairs  recor? 
ded  by  the  inscriptions  which  we  shall  see  on  the  arena 
itsel£ .  These  substructures  facilitated  the  use  of  machi- 
nerj  for  extraordinary  exhibitions:  the  distance  between 
tbeir  two  central  walls  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  intermediate  space  had  been  covered 
with  planks;  and  that  torrents  of  wild  beasts  occasionally 
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issued  from  the  arooa  or  rather  from  theie  sdistnie- 
tures  we  learn  from  Herodian  (a)  and  C!alporDias(i)i 
Doors,  two  of  which  we  shall  aee  in  the  walls  wbich 
supported  the  podium  at  the  extremitj  of  the  larger 
atis  on  the  I^teran  side,  opened  on  small  flights  of  stepi 
leading  down  to  the  sobstructores ,  all  of  which  kove- 
yer  have  been  filled  up  anew ,  the  ground  having  be- 
come a  swamp  for  want  of  drainage* 
Deterip-  Having  thus  briefl j  glanced  at  the  history  of  tbe 

tioQ  of  the  ejigce  we  now  proceed  to  examine  its  construction,  fint 
iti  ezte«  extemall J  and  next  intenuMlj.  Extemallj  the  Colosseiui 
■^ioi**  presents  a  massive  elliptical  wall  of  traTortin,  which  Tune 

has  Oferspcead  with  the  richest  hues,  and  which  inci- 
sures 1837  Boman,  equal  to  1913  English,  feet  in  ci^ 
cumference,  165  Roman,  equal  to  172  English,  ieekie 
height,  638  Soman,  equal  to  66£  English,  feet  in  length 
'  including  the  walls,  and  535  Roman,  equal  to  579  So* 
glish  ^  feet  in  breadth.  The  external  elevation  presests 
four  stories,  the  three  lower  composed  of  eightj  arebes 
each ,  decorated  with  engaged  columns,  and  the  foortb 
consisting  of  a  solid  wall  faced  with  pilasters  and  pier- 
ced  in  the  alternate  compartments  with  fortj  sqare  vio- 
dows,  which  lighted  the  corridor  beneath  tbe  uppermoik 
praecinctto.  The  first  storj  is  of  the  Doric  order  aiul 
is  36  Roman,  equal  to  36^  English,  feet  in  height;  tbe 
second  of  the  Ionic  and  &0  Roman,  equal  to  62  Engiiib) 
feet;  the  third  of  the  Corinthian  and  &0  Roman,  ecpil 
to  &2  English ,  feet;  and  the  fourth  also  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  50  Roman,  equal  to  52  English,  feet,  mskin; 
in  all  a  height  of  165  Roman,  and  172  English,  feet 
Of  the  80  arches ,  which  lighted  the  covered  corridors 
of  each  of  the  three  under  stories,  33  still  remain  and 

[iij  Satync.  c,  g.      (*)  Bclog.  VII.  t.  69, 
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&7  have  disappearecLIEacb  arched  window  had  a  h>w  pa* 
ivpet  to  pieTent  accidents,  end  was  adorned  with  a  pe« 
dettal  and  statue ,  testiges  of  which  we  shall  see  on  as** 
ceaduig  to  the  saoiniit  of  the  edifice.  From  the  archi- 
traves of  the  square  windows  project  2^0  marble  corbels, 
three  between  every  two  pilasters,  with  grooves  to  ^re- 
ceive th^  lower  extremities  of  masts,  the  upper  ends  of 
which  passed  through  as  many  corresponding  perfora- 
tions in  the  cornice,  thus  securing  a  sufficient  number 
of  firm  points,  to  whidi  ropes  were  attached  and  stretch* 
ed  aeroBS  the  interior  to  saslaiD  the  velarium  or  awn- 
ing that  covered  the  cavea,  and  thus  protected  the  spee- 
lators  from  the  intense  heat  of  an  Italian  Bun«  The  ^e« 
lariimi  was  first  introduced  at  Bome  from  Campania  by 
Quintus  Catulos  A.  U.C  68^  fine  linen  awnings,  ear« 
hasbia  vela  ^  were  first  brought  into  use  by  Lentulus 
Spinther  ^  a  contemporary  of  Cicero^'s;  and  Julius  Cae- 
sar covered  over  the  whole  forom  and  via  Stcira  from 
his  own  bouse  to  the  Capitol ,  an  event  deemed  more 
wonderful  than  his  gladiatorial  exhibitions  («).  Dion 
■oentions  that  the  awning  of  Caesar  was  said  to  have 
been  of  silk;  but  the  rumour  was  probably  unfounded, 
lor  silk  was  not  then  manutactured  in  Rome;  and  we 
learn  firomYopisciis  that,  even  in  the  timeof  Aurelian, 
the  raw  material  was  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Woot 
was  the  most  common  materialjand  the  velaria  of  Apu« 
lia  were  most  esteemeed  on  account  of  their  extreme 
whiteness. They  however  were  diversified  with  a  variety 
of  colours,  crimson,  yellow,  cerulean  etc.,  and  flung 
..•••.  oVr  the  scene  beneath 
A  lovelier  lustre  ravished  from  the  day  (b). 
The  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us  no  knowledge  of    - 

(a)  Plin.  Hist.  Nai»  lib.  llX.  c.  6.    (b)  Lucretius  1ib.IV.e.9S. 
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the  manner  of  working  the  awnings.  That  sailors  wetv 
employed  in  the  service  we  know  from  Lampridios,  w\o 
records  that  Commodos  ,  thiking  himself  mocked  Ij 
the  servile  crowd  of  spectators,  when,  on  one  occasion ^ 
thej  hailed  him  with  divine  honours,  ordered  them  to 
be  slain  bj  the  sailors  employed  at  the  velariam.  The 
awning  woold  seem  to  have  consisted  of  a  number  of 
pieces  (velis),  which  were  drawn  and  undrawn  hj  means 
of  smaller  ropes  and  pullejs,  for  Suetonius  mentioDS 
asoueof  Galigula'^s  tyrannical  caprices,  that  sometimes, 
when  the  sun'^s  heat  was  most  intense,  he  would  order 
the  awnings  to  be  drawn  back,  reduciis  interdum  vetis 
and  at  the  same  time  forbid  am  j  one  to  leave  his  place. 
These  vela  were  probablj  attached*  to  the  framework 
of  ropes  secured  bj  the  masts  ;  and'  the  sailon  might 
have  worked  them  with  pullejs'and  windlasses  construct- 
ed on  the  terrace  of  ihe  portico  that  covered  the  up- 
permost seats  and  afforded  a  solid  and  secure  footing. 
Above  the  cornice  the  exterior  wall  was  crowned  vith 
shields,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  battlemenU 

,  The  edifice  had  four  ff rest  entrances. two  at  the  ex- 

Jlf  antraif  r   •      i  t  r  >.-      c 

eei,  tremities  of  the  longer  and  two  at  the  extremities  ot 

the  $horter  axis:  the  two  former  gave  access  to  the  are- 
na, and  bj  them  entered  ihepegmaia  or  machinery  for 
the  exhibition,  the  cages  containing  the  wild  beasts,  the 
gladiators  etc.;  and  the  two  latter  were  the  Imperial  en- 
trances. The  four  were  without  numbers;  and  the  arched 
windows  over  them  were  adorned  with  chariots  dravo 
each  bj  four  horses.Of  the  four  great  entrances  one  onlj 
remains  entire,  and  is  situate  between  nn«  XXXVIU'O^ 
XXXIX.:  it  has  no  number  ;  and  the  other  three  great 
Architee*     entrances  are  restorations* 

Mctir*V  ^*^**  '^S**^  *®  ^^  architectural  character  of  the 

the  exte-     exteriour,  it  is  not  without  its  defects:  the  arches  of 


nour. 
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each  aivade  are  not  always  equal:  the  Doric  has  no  Iri- 
gljphs  or  metopes:  the  Ionic  is  compressed  into  almost 
angular  volutes}  the  foliage  of  the  third  order  does  not 
represent  the  graceful  acanthus,  but  leaves  of  the  thick- 
est water  plants ;  and  the  fourth ,  which  is  a  repetition 
of  the  third,  is  disfigured  by  the  same  defect  Viewing 
it,  however,  on  the  side  which  depredation  ,  barbarism 
and  Time  have  spared, we  forget  the  defects  of  the  parts 
in  iu  perfection  as  a  whole;  and  its  vast  eitent ,  its 
gradually  varying  and  ever  umbroken  lines,  alvay«  ad- 
vancing or  receding  until  fhey  vanish  as  it  were  into 
immensity,  awe  us  into  admiration. 

The  Abb6  Barthd6my  and  father  Jacquier,  calcu-  Expenseof 
lating  the  expense  of  the  external  wall  only,  have  found  ^^^u^J^^^^^ 
that,  according  to  the  prices  current  in  their  day,  its  ^^^^ 
erection  would  cost  not  less  than  17  miUiom*  of  francs, 
equal  to  680,000/,  whence  weJ  may  form  son^e  idea  of 
the  expense  of  the  whole  edifice,  with  all  its  ornaments 
in  marble  and  bronze!  . 

Having  seen  the  exterior  we  now  pass  to  the  intc-  The  .^^ 
rior  of  the  Colosseum^  entering  by  the  great  archway  »«  «"«^' 
opposite  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  where  we  ob- 
serve in  the  outer  range  the  graceful  arched  buttresses  j 
made  by  order  of  Leo  XIL,  who,  unlike  Pius  Til-,  was 
enabled  by  the  preservation  of  the  walls  to  sustain  them 
by  analogous  repairs.  On  the  interior,  over  thej  inner 
gateway ,  we  observe  the  fresco  painting^already  men- 
tioned of  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  and  Calvary.  As  we  wi- 
ler  the  vast  arena ,  which  is  neatly  gravelled  over ,  we 
observe  to  our  right  and  left  two  marble  fragments , 
resting  on  pedestali,  each  bearing  the  same  inscription, 
recording  repairs  made  at  bis  own  expose  hy|f  the  Bo- 
man  Praefect  Decius  Marius  Venantius  Basilius,  after 
an  awful  earthquake.  The  inscriptions  are  much  defa- 
ced, but  run  thus: 


5SS  AOm   ASCISIIT  AlTD   MOOBM:. 

DEOYS  MABIVS  VEHAKTIVS 

BASILIVS  V  C  ET  INL  PRAEP 

VRB  PATRICIVS  COHSVL 

OBDINABIVS  ABENAH  ET 

PODIYn  QYAE  ABOMI 

NANDI  TERBAEMO 

TYS  BYIN  PBOS 

TBAYIT  SYMPTY  PBO 

PBIO  BESTITYIT 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  the  word  ABOMINAHDI  li 

written  ABOMINAIITI,  an  indication  of  the  decline  of 

pure  Laiinitj  in  the  jear  508  of  the  Christian  era,  the 

year  in  which  we  find  Basilias  mentioned  bs  Consul  in 

the  Fasti  Consulares,  On  the  rear  of  the  fragment  to 

the  left  is  another  more  ancient  inscription  to  Carinits: 

and  th^  pedestals  on  which  thej  stand  sustained  two  of 

the  statues  which  adorned  the  arched  windows  above. 

Advancing  in  the  arena  we  obserre  in  its  centre  the 

emblem  of  Bedemption,  which  is  dcTOutlj  kissed  bj 

the  Faithful,  and  is  so  dear  to  the  Christian  heart; aad 

in  the  aedicuiae  around  are  painted  representations  of 

the  fourteen  stages  of  our  Lord'^s  Passion,  commonlj 

called  Stations,  at  each  of  which  the  Faithful  kneel  in 

appropriate  meditation  and  prajer,  as  tbej  perfonn 

the  devotion,  called  the  F'ia  Crucis  because  a  spiritoil 

accompaniment  of  the  Redeemer  on  his  last  paiaful 

joumej.  This  devotion  was  established  here,  in  (7A9) 

bj  B.  Leonardo  da  Porto  Maurizio,  a  religious  of  tl^ 

Beformed  Minor  Franciscans  of  S.  Bonaventure,  wbo, 

4it  the  same  time,  instituted  the  Archconfratemitj  ^' 

gU  Amanti  di  Gesik^  the  female  members  of  which  as* 

aemble  in  the  church  of  SS«  Cosmas  and  Dsmian,  and 

the  males  in  the  adjoining  orator j  ,  thence  to  proceed 

processional!  J  to  the  Colosseum,  on  fridajs  and  sun* 
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days  throQghout  the  year,  and  on  each  daj  dnriDg  the 
GaiuWal ,  two  hours  before  nightfall ,  preceded  bj  a 
religious  of  the  aboTe  order,  who  closes  the  dcTOtions 
witb  a  sermon  preached  from  the  rud^  canopied  plat- 
form, palco^  which  we  obser?e  at  the  eztremit j  to  the 
left  We  hare  not  unfrequentlj  attended  this  edtfjing 
demotion,  and  hate  been  always  deeply  impressed  witb 
the  solemnity  of  a  Christian  service  in  a  scene  so  miicb 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  oar  Faith.  Between 
the  stations  are  ranged  some  of  the^marble  columns  and 
▼arions  fragments ,  which  belonged  to  the  upper  por« 
tico.  The  interior  of  the  edifice ,  which  now  presents 
one  continuous  rain,  had  been  divided  into  four  tiers 
of  seats,  converging  towards  the  arena,  and  correspon- 
ding with  the  external  stories.  The  lowest  tier  consti- 
tuted the  podium ,  which  consisted  of  ranges  of  seats 
running  round  the  arena,  and  appropriated  lo  the  Im- 
perial pulvinar  and  the  accommodation  of  the  highest 
classes  of  citizens.  The  podium  was  separated  from  the 
second  tier  of  seats  by  the  first  praecinctio  or  elliptical 
corridor  or  belt,  which  had  been  floored  with  briU 
liant  mosaics: 

^Balteus  en  gemmis,  en  illitus  porticus  euro 
Gertatim  radmnt  (a);^^ 
but  of  the  first  praecinctio  not  a  trace  remains.  Imme* 
diately  above  it  rose  the  second  tier  of  seats ,  appro- 
priated to  the  Equestrian  Order,  consisting  of  2lt  rows 
and  next  above  it  came  the  second  praecinctio,  re- 
mains of  which  we  shall  see  as  we  ascend  towards  the 
summit  of  the  Golosseunu  This  second  praecinctio  not 
only  gave  admission  by  descendilig  flights  of  steps  to 
the  seats  of  the  second  tier,  but  also  communicated  by 

(«)  Cslparo.  Bclog.  VIL  -  ^ 
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asisending  stairs  with  the  third  praecinctio,  from  which 
i(  was  separated  bj  the  third  tier  of  seats,  composed  of 
46  rows,  intended  for  the  better  dass  of  citizens.  Above 
the  third  praeciuctio ,  which  in  part  remains  and  Conns 
the  highest  practicable  point  of  the  building,  rose  the 
seats  for  the  humbler  class  of  citizens ,  which  formed 
the  foarth  tier,  and  was  surmounted  bj  a  gilt  portico, 
which  was  adorned  with  columns ,  fragments  of  which 
we  see  on  the  ar^na,  and  which  crowned  the  entire  ca- 
Yea.  Traces  of  its  flat,  terrace  still  remain,  consisting  of 
the  blocks  which  we  see  projecting  aboTO  the  square 
windows ,  which  lighted  the  corridor  that  gaye  access 
to  the  flights  of  steps  bj  which  it  was  reached.  Accor* 
ding  to  the  Regionaries  the  portico  and  tiers  of  seats 
beneath  it  accommodated  87,000  spectators,  more  than 
half  the  population  of  modem  Bome ,  not  inclodiag 
standing  room,  which  is  calculated  to  baye  been  soIB- 
cient  for  the  accomodation  of  20,000  persons,  making 
altogether  107,000  spectators. 

We  now  pass  to  the  left  as  we  entered,  and  reach 
the  great  entrance  at  the  extremilj  of  the  lesser  axis, 
directlj  opposite  the  Gross  in  the  centre  of  the  area, 
the  only  one  of  the  four  great  entrances,  as  we  said, 
which  has  preserved  its  integrity.  It  had  been  adorned 
with  fluted  marble  columns,  fallen  fragments  of  which 
remain  on  the  spot,  as  do  also  some  of  the  marble  seats 
of  the  caTea,  each  about  a  foot  in  height  and  two  feet  in 
depth.  On  the  part  which  looked  towards  the  arena  are 
inscribed  the  regulations  as  to  the  locality  to  be  occn* 
pied  by  the  different  classes,  as  is  indicated  by  one  of 
the  seats  inscribed  EQYITI,  it  having  belonged  to  a 
Roman  Knight ,  and  by  another  inscribed  . .  •  !&  'I' 
THEATBO  LEGE  PL.  YM.  P.  XII.,  alluding  to  the 
law  by  which  the  places  were  regulated.  Here  we  oh- 
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serve  tbat  this  great  entrance  has  no  number,  and  also 
that  the  Colosseum  rises  externallj  on  two  lovr  steps , 
which  precede  tiro  spacious  and  loftj  ambulacra,  the 
outer  one  of  which  ser?edasan  entrance,  and  the  inner 
one  ga?e  access  to  the  flights  of  steps,  which  at  inter- 
vals led  up  to  the  seats.  These  flights  of  steps,  two  of 
which  exist  to  the  right  and  left  as  we  enter  the  inner 
corridor,  occur  uniformlj  at 'the  interval  of  every  four 
external  arches,  and  always  present   the  same   con- 
struction. The  intervening  vaulted  recesses  served  as 
shops  to  vend  refreshments.  Twenty  great  stViircases, 
with  two  flights  to  each,  thus  led  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  first  storj  and  to  the  vomitories  of  the  tier  of 
seats  next  the  podium:  all  the  arches,  except  those  of 
the  great  entrances ,  bore  each  its  number,  still  visible 
over  the  curve,  for  the  guidance  of  the  spectators,  who 
looked  for  the  number  corresponding  to  their  ticket , 
tessera ,  and  thus  found  the  stairs  of  the  particular 
section  of  the  edifice  where  thej  were  entitled  to  a 
seat  (a):  when  the  amphitheatre  was  complete  there 
eould  thus  be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  its  design 
or  finding  one'*s  place;  and  the  multiplicity  and  unifor- 
mity of  its  wide,  straight  and  separate  passages  proves 
the  attention  which  the  ancients  paid  to  the  safe  and 
commodious  discharge  of  a  crowd,  in  conformity  with 
the  precept  of  Yitruvius:  ^^Aditus  complures  et  spa- 
tiosos  oportet  disponere,  nee  conjunctos  superiores  infe- 
rioribus ,  sed  ex  omnibus  locis  perpetuos  et  directos 
sine  inversuris  (aciendos,  ut,  cum  populus  dimittitur 
de  spectaculis,  ne  comprimatur,  sed  habeat  omnibus 
locis  exitus  sine  impeditione  (&)/^  This  imperial  en- 

(a)  Ttiese  tickets,  made  of  ivoTj,  bnts  and  •omettmts  of  lead,  are 
secft  is  nany  colleetions  of  aaiiquitiea.  (^)  Uby  Y. 
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trance  opens  into  three  spacioos  and  lofty  passages  ^ 
bejond  the  two  great  ambulacra,  which  are  still  in  pari 
stuccoed)  and  in  which  we  observed  the  fallen  seats 
alreadj  onentioned.  From  these  passages  the  Imperial 
familj)  having  crossed  the  interrening  corridor ,  reach* 
ed  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  polTinar 
or  imperial  boi^;  the  other  pulvinar  occupied  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  bpposite  side  of  the  podiam. 
That  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  podium ,  in  which 
commenced  the  steps  leading  up  to  its  seats,  still  re- 
mains; and  its  corridor,  as  maj  still  be  observed,  was 
lined  and  flagged  with  marble.  We  thus  find  that  ob 
the  ground  floor  there  exist  three  circular  corridors:  each 
storj  afforded  a  repetition  of  these  corridors,  sate  ooe 
less  at  each  successive  storj;  and  to  these  tlie  spectators 
in  the  ampitheatre  could  retire  in  bad  weather,  and 
move  at  case  without  crowd  or  confusion.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  arena  we  observe  a  modem  brick  vail, 
a  few  jards  long,  erected  to  mark  the  direction  and  lo- 
cality of  the  wall  of  the  podium  next  the  arena,  whidi 
bad  been  faced  with  marble  (a),  but  which  has  totallj 
disappeared.  The  spectators  on  the  podium  were  effec* 
tuallj  protected  from  the  wild  beasts  on  the  arena  b; 
wheels  of  ivorj  and  bj  gilt  bronze  net-work,  set  with 
elephants'*  teeth  (i).  From  this  imperial  entrance  we 
pass  to  the  great  gate-waj  opposite  dial  bj  which  we 
first  entered  the  arena;  and  as  we  approach  it  we  observe 
tp  the  right  a  verj  large  inscription  found  in  1ii^9 
and  recording  that  the  amphitheatre  bad  suffered  mvA 
from  an  earthquake,  as  has  been  alreadj  said,  and  was 
repaired  bj  Lampridios,  praefect  of  Boane  A«  D»  ^- 


(a)  Calpurnius  Eclog.  VII.  v.  48.  (b)  HtiodiftD  lih.  I. 


SALVit.  dd.  NN  XHBODOSIO  ET.  PLACIDO.  TalealuiUiio  argg^ 
HVFtS.  CAKCINA.  FBLI)L  LAMPADIVS.  VG.  eU  inl.  praef.  yrb. 
HAReNAM.AIiPHITBATRIA.NOVO.VNA.CVM.Podio  etpoxtia.  posti 
CIS.  SED.  ET.  RBFARATIS  SPBCTACVI.1.  GRADIBVS.  restitnit 
In  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  an  H  is  added  to 
AREIfAM,  which  is  written  HABENAH,  and  taken 
from  AMPHITHEATRO,  which  is  written  AMPHI- 
TEATRO.  This  large  marble  slab  rests  upon  three  mar- 
ble pedestals 9  that  sustained  as  manj  statues,  which 
adorned  the  arched  windows.  On  the  opposite  side  to 
the  left  are  two  marble  tvipods*  on  the  grooved  summits 
of  which  were  burnt  odoriferous  essences  to  perfume 
the  amphitheatre;  thej  stood  in  the  square  niches,  which 
we  obserte  in  the  remaining  praecinctiones.  To  this 
purpose  were  also  occasionally  applied  statues,  which 
seemed  to  sweat  perfumes  through  minute  pores,  pier* 
ced  in  pipes  bj  which  thej  were  traversed,  whence Lucanr 
^^At  once,  hj  seeret  pipes  and  diannels  fed, 
Rich  tinctures  gush  from  every  antique  head^ 
At  once  ten  thousand  saffron  currents  flow. 
And  rain  their  odours  on  the  crowd  below  (ay^ 
Advancing  towards  the  gate  we  next  observe ,  to  our 
right  and  left,  two  small  doors,  pierced  in  the  inner 
wall  of  the  podium,  and  opening  on  the  stairs  already 
mentioned,  which  led  down  to  the  substructures  under 
the  arena,  as  already  noticed^  Farther  on  we  meet  to  our 
right  two  other  tripods,  opposite  the  large  Crucifix: 
before  us,  as  we  iasae  from  the  gate,  is  the  massive  but« 
tress  ereeted  by  Pius  TIL;  and  over  the  arch  an  in- 
scription and  Gross,  placed  there  to  record  the  conse- 
cration of  the  edifice  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs, 
who  triumphed  therein,  by  Renedict  XIV.  Retracing 
our  footsteps,  and  proceeding  to  the  left  towaids  the 

^}  Rowers  Lacaii,  B.  IX. 
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modern  brick  wall  before  mentioned  we  obserre,  as  we 
proceed)  that  the  interior  arches  and  walls  were  built 
of  brick,  faced  with  blocks  of  tufa  ^  the  remainder  of 
the  walls  is  of  tra^ertiu.  A  modern  door,  near  the  brick 
wall,  opens  on  an  inclined  plane,  which  leads  down  to 
the  subterranean  passage  of  Commodus  alreadj  men- 
tioned: the  inclined  plane  still  preserves  traces  of  its 
mosaic  floor  and  of  the  marble  lining  of  its  walls:  the 
opening  to  the  left,  as  we  entered,  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine ihe  depth  of  the  original  arena;  and  at  the  extre- 
mitj  of  the  plane  is  the  subterranean  passage,  which 
still  preserves  some  of  its  stuccos  and  basreliefs,  which 
iormed  a  covered  communication  between  the  domus 
Yitelliana  of  Commodus  on  the  Coelian  and  the  am- 
phitheatre,and  inwhich  that  cruel  and  licentiousemperor 
narrowlj  escapeddeathfrom  the  hand  of  Quintianus.  Re- 
turning from  this  passage  and  entering  the  ambulacrutn 
to  our  left,  we  observe  to  the  right  remains  of  the  steps 
which  led  up  to  a  corridor  beneath  the  seats  of  the  po- 
dium, lighted  bj  windows  looking  towards  the  arena, 
and  giving  access  to  th^  first  tier  of  seats:  the  walls  of 
the  corridpr  in  which  we  stand  had  been  lined  and  its 
floor  flagged  with  marble.  Having  reached  the  gate  b] 
which  we  first  entered,  we  have  completed  oar  round 
of  the  ground  fl^r  of  this  stupendous  edifice^';  and  we 
now  proceed  thro"*  the  afches  to  the  right  bejond  the 
wooden  plalform,  which  open  on  the  hermitage  or  cha- 
pel alreadj  mentioned ,  and  on  a  temporary  woodea 
staircase  which  we  ascend  accompanied  bj  the  resident 
Custode. 
Ascent  '^^^  wooden  stairs  bj  which  we  have  ascended  weic 

^^  i*!^  •. '  constructed  by  order  of  Pins  Vll.  on  occasion  of  the  arri- 
val in  Rome  of  the  then  Emperor  of  Austria  Francis  I* 
Thej  commence  in  the  corridor  beneath  die  second  ti^' 


summit. 


of  seats  or  that  nest  the  seats  of  the  podium ;  tind  ter* 
inmate  ia  the  t«o  earcUog  corridors  oa  ale^el  with  the 
second  pracciktctio.  The  inner  corridor  is  lower  than 
the  outer  one:in  order  to  afford  room  for  a  low  ambo- 
hcrum^  whicfaVai^  we  shall  see^  gives  access  to 'die  third 
praecinotio;  add  both,  are  lighted  bj  thefin^  range  of 
arched  windows.  To  the  left,  towards  the  arena ,  is  the 
second  praecinetio  and  one  oftheTomitories,  which  o^ 
pened  on  the  2d  rows  of  the  second  tier.  AdTancin|;^we 
observe  Tanlted  recesses  for  shops  as  boi  the  ground 
floor;  and  in  one  rof  the  passages  Hes-a  priTate  seat, 
with  the  name^of  the  proprietor  inscribed  in  front  on 
It,  together  with  remaiusof  the  o/mix  spicatum  pr  her* 
ring-bone  brick  floor,  which  >i|re  also  observe  in  theprae- 
cinctio,  in  wbiob  ihere- still  remain  ^t wo  shallow  marUe 
troughs  for  the  convenience  ofufae' sp^ctaiors-  As  we 
ttill  advance  we  observe  to  the  4ri^ti  ^  Sbciafit:  flight 
of  travertin  Alepe  In  good  preisiervatton,  end'one  of  tb^ 
four  lateral  flights  -of  slaifs  opening  00  the  third  tier 
of  seats,  aftev>  which  we  ascend  bj^modern  st^  lo:the 
ambulachun:,  eui,  as  we  said,.firoih  the  height  of:  the 
corridor  beiieatb  it^and  lighied  hj  windows  bpening^oa 
the  third  pcnecindia  Advancing  in  this^anflmlacniiaii 
we  observe  the  ancient  channel  bit  qirrjidg  off  theitaia 
water,  which  descended. throngh  tabes.fiioin.ihetluiid 
praechieAio,  tene  remains  of  the^fiainted  stucoo^iand^ 
at  its  exiremity^  twio  :of  ihe  iron  crampsy  whiidV  united 
one  bloch  of  stone  to  aneiCber,  to  piUf  gisi  whid»  fikm  fiaU 
^j  Romans  of  the  tafiddle  eges  disfigaxed  this  :niobU 
monument  with  unsigbtlj  hole«.  :Fi^m  thifembule* 
cram  we  astend  to  the  third  ptpaeciActio,  whicb.  gpiTQ 
•ecess  to  ihe  third  tier  of  seat^,.  to  tbc^  flight ^lof  sttq^ 
leading  op  to  the  foUrth<pr«ei)inctio,;4ind:ta  tjbe  cor<- 
lidor  beneath  the  portico,. wJuch  was  lighted  bjr  the 
Vol.  IV.  35 
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«<|iswe  windows.  Thb  Ibird  landing  had  beea  divided, 
like  iha  setondyl^j.a  series  of  arcades  numing  needy 
ixk.  iU  centre}  aii4  es  we  tcaverse  it  we  oatcb  glimpees  of 
4kit  mins  And.otlieK  ob|sois  around,  incIudiBg  the 
IuUh;  eild.  tbe  pucple  bights  of  tbe  disftant  ooontry, 
ibroMgb  Its  optoing  arches,  form,  pictures  of 
fifing  botnlj  end  ilrtemt.  .FMm  tfiis  iueoalbem  extv^ 
jQityjIvs. haliw.fi  view*  df  the  dark  pines  ceowaiaig  the 
Iwow  otthn  Goeliea  in  the  genden  of  &  Jobnnnd  S-Benl, 
endthepiiecipitowssohsiritGliQMofilbe  temple  of  CUo- 
.dins  eosetad  to  hitnrhgr  Agrippine,  destiojed  bj  Seio 
.to  meke  looln  ibr  has  f/oAdut  bouse,  aiaul  faeoecfted  witk 
^itaplMdonr  bj  the  gnititade  of  Yesplttiaa*  Through 
the  evQsdel  ere  seeuiiA  regular  eupcesiionyss  we  proceed 
4ong|i  the  tibeliak  tend  JbrniUo  of  S.  John  Laterna  stan- 
ding: pcondly  pifeeminant,  and  ilbe  ruine  of  the  Ifero* 
wSeii.  e^nedttct  y  faslii  rising,  pwv  ihe  xdarh  cidgw  of  the 
€oeUan$  tUs  dmscfa  o(&  Crdoe  in  GeeufliienmniAtk 
dii«alit;loriieQ}  the  iMmina  of  the  UUbe*o£  Titas  «id 
tiftbe^gDUen  faanse  of 'BeBOseettsred^oicw  tbe  wide 
waste  of.  the.  Esipiiline,.ba  which  rims  ibe  benntifel 
ehoffoh.  of  &  Maiftino  and  Ihe  somjpteoti&basilioof &  llaij 
||s]Oc?s»  Imaoole  of  Ifae  encades  mm^  remeiew  of  eerent 
of  the  lantiient  parapets^  JHwoeded»hy  Inees  of  die  pe- 
destals^ wUchi  soilaitied  ihe  Oalois,  that  deoonited  tbe 
arcedes;  aterlwhiefa^we  bbeerve  theichmpehee  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  ittf  Vinooll  wnd .  &  JPmneis  of  Mohi  eaontaing  the 
soepnMlof  tbeSaiiiiaUasiOppiwsj'tbewlitary  <|uarten 
marking  fh*  sleep  ridge  of  the  ^inmnl;  ibe  Pontifical 
peteceaad%he  tOFTedelhimiliaieon'tbe  shirt  and  smmmit 
df^eQaitintrl;  the  cc^nhtif  of  Trajan 'and  Afiioaiwos 
Haing,  itf  eolitarf  grindeur  above  the  gbrgeone  domes 
and  spaciobi  palaces  of  the  modern  t»lj ;  the  castle  of 
&  Angelo  and  venltedvoefof  tbe  Pasitfieon,  the  for- 
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iner  the  imperial  tomb  of  Adriao  »  and  iba  Uttet  tlie 
temple  of  the  Aveogiag  Jove;  the  .pine-cl^d  hei^t  of 
Hoate  Hario^  the  loftj  tower  of  the  Capitol  \  and  the 
cupola  of  S*  F^tor'^s,  wbicby  toweling  far  above  everj 
other  edifice,  forms  a  striking  feature  ij^-  ever/  vieir  of 
Borne.  We  have  now  reached  the  other  extremitj.of  ihe 
praeciaelio,  where,  ascending  a  brick  platform  we  J^a.Te 
a  Tiew  of  the  long  and  lof^j  .rangj9  pf  the  Janicuimn, 
oa  which  rise,  in  picturesque  baautj,  .the  Pauline  foun- 
tain and  the  church  and  convent  of  S«  Fietro  in  Blonr 
torio;  of  tbe  loftj  terrace  of  the  temple  pf  Fea^e  j  the 
remains  of  the  double  temple  of  Venus  and  Boinei.witb 
its  richl/  ornamented  vaubs  atilL  ove^hangiog  the  va« 
cant  shrines  of  its  dethroned  deities;  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus ,  beautiful  eveft  in  decaj ;  the  Palatine  hill, 
which  once  comprised  the  Borne  of  Romulus ,  |ind  is 
now  overspread  with  the  milled,  palace .  of  Jiec  tjjowm 
the  loftj  arohes  of  the  continuation  of  the  aquedlict  of 
NerO)  which  once  bore  the  Claudian  water  to  the  impe- 
rial palac^,.and  now  form  majestic  masses  el  ruin;  the 
grej  pjraoiid  of  Gaios  Cestlus;  the  Aventine,  famed 
for  the  inauspicious  augurj  of  Remus  andthe  tem[(le  of 
^the  Common  Diana,'^  and  now  crowned  .i^ith  the ohur- 
ches  of  the  Prioratb,  S.  Alexius  and  S.  Sabina;  the^Qoe- 
liolus,  on  which  Tise  the  cborch  and' convent  of  &  Gse- 
gorio,  tmm  which' issued'Augustin  and  the  MoiA^,4bte 
Apostles  of  England*,  the'  knagnifie^nt  areh^  Oonstan- 
tine,  stilt  standing  ittUndhninisbed  beauty, 'tt^btned 
with  the  spoils  and  the  trophies  of  better  days;^  meta 
sudaus,  or  ancient  fountain,  whose  waters  refreshed  the 
Romans  daring' the  gaAaies;  and  the  pedesral^  #hi«h 
sustained  the  famous  colossal  statue  oF  Nero^  transferred 
from  the  vestibule  of  his  golden  house  to  the  summa 
via  sacra  by  Vespasian^  and  thence  to  this  pedestal  by 

36* 
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Adrian  to  make  room  for  bis  lempleof  Yentis  and  Rome. 
In  the  centre,  amid  the  deserted  hills  of  ancient  Borne, 
at  a  distauce  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  modem 
citj,  stands  alone  in  its  solitary  grandeur  the  stupen** 
dous  ruin  of  the  inightj  G>losseam,  the  gigantic  ske- 
leton of  the  grandest  monument  of  the  ancient  world, 
surrounded,  as  we  baye  seen,  with  the  ruins  of  the  impe- 
rial   citj^of  overthrown  temples,  imperial   palaces, 
triumphal  arches,  ruined  aqueducts  and  £illen  thermae, 
and  lar  surpassing,  in  the  opinion  of  Martial,  not  onlj  the 
pyramids  but  all  the  prodigies  of  iarchitectore  knowa 
in  his  timet 
^^Barbara  Phramidum  sileat  miracula  Memphis: 

Assiduus  jactet  nee  Babilona  labor  ^ .  • 
Kec  'Triviae  templo  mollea  laudentur  looes; 

•  Dissimuletque  denm  corn! bus  ara  frequens 
A^re  uee  Tacuo  pendentia  Mausoleli 

Laudibus  immodicis  Cares  in  astra  ferant. 
Omnis  Oiesareo  cedat  labor  amphitheatro 
IMum  pro  eunctis  lama  loquatur  opm«^ 

De  Speei. 
The  biatorj  of  the  stupendous  ruin,  on  which  we 

stand  is  an  apitpji^e  of  the  changes  whidi  Socieij  has 
undergone  since  its  erection,  a  gladiatprial  battle-field 
•  under  Titusj  an  arena  of  martyrs  uiid^r  Domitian  and 
.Jiis  immediate  successora;  a  feudal  drtr^  and  a  field 
of  tournaments  ia  the  middle  ^eaj  an  hospital  in  time 
:of  epidemic,  a  manufactory  on  t^  deTelopement  of  in* 
.dHStry,a  stone  quarry  on  the  restoration,  of  architecture, 
,  apd  now  a  shrine  consecrated  to  the  martyrs,  to  recall 
itbeir  sufferings  and  revefe  their  memories.  To  the  pain* 
ter,  in  its  preseut  state  of  ruin^  it  presents  many  pictu- 
resque combinations:  the  Antiquary  may  delight  ia  tra- 
cing the  Tarious  jiarts  and  assigning  their  uses;  aod  the 


BolaiKisi  iD«7  also  find  einpiojnieiil  «tnid  its  roios,  fdr 
its  sl^piog  sides  and  shelnng  masteaare  perfiiiped.with 
waUflovers  atid  other  fragrant  phnts  (a). 

Tlifis  extrerahj  of  the  edifice  also  commands  an 
eieellent  fieir  of  the  intelrioar  in  all  its  ruinous  ipetfec* 
tion.  The  entire  cavea^  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  pre- 
sento  one  indiscriminate  mass  oi  ruin,  stripped  of  itii 
marble  seats,  its  ateps  and  ▼omitories  overthrotrn,  vault 
opening  on  ?ault ,  arch  tottering  over  arch ,  imd  the 
sloping  sides  and  jutting  masses  overgrown  irith  irild 
weeds ,  forming  altogether  one  vast  scene  of  magnifi- 
cence  and  desolation,  of  grandeur  and  deeaj,  and  pro-* . 
dncing  impressions  of  awe ,  admiration  and  pleasing 
iQcIancholj,  which  no  other  ruin  can  pi(oduce.  Yesl  No 
monument  of  antiquity,  no  memorial  of  the  ancient  world 
awakens  feelings  so  powerful  orrefiections  so  profound 
as  the  ruins  of  diis  mighty  &bric,  which  we  must  ever 
regard  with  mingled  admiration  and  horror.  As  we  look 
down  on  its  vast  arena  now  lonelj  and  still,  its  silence 
scarcely  broken  bj  the  prayers  of  tlie  deyout  as  they 
kneel  on  its  onee  bloodstained  area  before  the  repre- 
sealations  of  oor  Saviouri's'  last  suffering  pilgrimage  , 
what  a  contrast,  do  its  present  stillness  and  devasta* 
tion  present  to  ib^  fonoe?  noise  and  splendour  of 
an 


^^Which  in  its  public  shews  unpeopled  Bome, 
And  held  xincrowded  nations  in  its  woinb.^ 

M  A  quarto  volame^  DOW.  rare*  W9«  ppbli«beA  with  eagnvings 
hj  Profeisor  SebsBti^ai  upder  the  title  of  Florm  (?olp$99a^  in  which  j 
ao  fewer  than  aeQ^eeieaareenameratedt.oeerl;  oae  fourth  of  which 
•re  {Mpilionaceac;  the  ccjpto§?a|ia  form  a  lar^a  progortipi^  of  tho  la* 
mainder  besidee  moues  end  licbenl*,, and, three  speciee  ,of  hyaainlh» 

verj  beantifat  peeuliar  to  Bome  aod  it»  vicipif/.     , 
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What  solifade!  What  desolatioii!  What  a  change  from 
the  daj  when  Titds  dedicated  it  hj  the  slaughter  of 
5000  wild  beasts  and  tile  saTage  eombats  of  gladiators, 
when  Boman  gallies  rode  on  its  ample  arena;  and  wbea 
shouts  of  aeclamation  rent  the  skj  from  400,000  voices! 
Here  sat,  In  their  pride,  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
coollj  to  enjoj  the  bloodjr  sports  o(  the  amphitheatre: 
here  murder  was  matter  of  amusement:  here  eren  wo- 
man^s  pitjing  nature  feasted  on  the  writhing  gladiator^'s 
last  agonies;  here  the  signal  was  deliberatelj  gifen  for 
the  butchery  of  a  disarmed  and  bleeding  and  unoffen- 
ding .suppliant,  and  the  shouts  of  savage  joj^  with  which 
these  now  silent  walls  to  loudl j  reecchoed,  were  often 
called  forth  bj  his  dying  groans.  Here  Coo  was  yocife- 
rated  the  inhuman  cry  of  ^Hhe  Christians  to  thelions;^ 
and  the  fenatic  spectators  clamoured  for  the  tortures 
and  death  of  men  who  had  never  offended  them,  rejoi- 
ced  to  behold  the  lion  and  the  tiger  tear  the  quireriog 
limbs  of  the  gpreat,  the  good,  the  holy,  the  untried  and 
the  innocent ,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  strong  and 
the  fbeble,  the  timid  and  the  courageous  (a):  Well,  then, 
may  the  arena  beneath  us  be  pronounced  sacred,  con- 
secrated as  it  has  been  by  torrents  bf  blood  shed  thereon 
for  tbe  Faith  of  Christ;  and  if  in  treading  the  plains, 
which  are  the  storied  scenes  of  our  national  Tlctortes, 

(4j  F^.  RoT.Bonet  pabliahed, in  17541  his  Breve  Nvtiuad^^ 
pita ,  nuurtirh  etc.  di  ^deuni  santi  delV  ttnfitealro  Fi^vio;  tnd 
aoumg  other  martyrs  who  tofiTcrei  heia  are  recorded  the  names  of  SS> 
Priwa,  Martina  9  SS.  Abden  andSeancD,  Tatian,  Politns,  Ipatiai,  Ae 
tvecenor  of  S.  Peter  in  the  See  of  Antibcfi,  "BlietitheTiiia,  Bestftotoi, 
Vitnsy  Sjm^hronins,  Juliuf  a  Roman  Senator,  Rostachios,  Alexn^t 
Crjtanthds,  Gandentibt,  Marihiii  etc.  etc.*;  with  270  Christian  soMiei^ 
and  Timothens.  ft  is  recorded  uf  Gregory  the  Great  that,  when  tsk?^ 
by  certain  Itabaissadors  (br  ibme  holy  rcliea,  he  presented  them  with 
a  haadfal  of  earth  lakea  ihMn  the  arena. 


our  hearts  beat  with  eaiotion,  and  we  lecali  with  respect 
the  memorie$  of  the'  heroes  by  whom  they  were  won , 
how  much  stronger  should  not  be  our  emotion  ^  bow 
much  more  exalted  our  Teneratioo.  when  we  stand  on 
the  spot,  wbioh  witnessed  Tictories  far  more  important  n 

and  glorious,  Tictories  won  bj  those  who  here  fought 
and  bled  to  transmit*  to  us  that  saving- Faith?  Such  re- 
flections, however ,  check  in  some  sort  our  regret  for 
the  ruin  of  this  enoraaous  pile;  and  it  glads  the  Chris- 
tian heart  to  biihold  that  wild  arena  y  so  often  steeped 
in  blood,  now  consecrated  1^  the  symbols  and  the  wor- 
ship of  a  religion,  whiish  has  Jtonlsbed  for  ever  the  bar- 
barous sacrifices  that  disgraced- humanity. 

Few  travellera  of  distinctioh  leave  Borne  without  The 
visiting  the  Golosaeuni  by  Aioon-light,  Itf  .<tbe  Vatican  Colosseum 
gallery  is  visited  by  torchlight  The  moon  of  Italy  rises  moonlight, 
with  a  brightness  and  beaufy  unknown  to  our  cloudy 
climate,  and  seems  to  shine  with  more  than  borrowed 
splendours.  As  she  walks  in  her  glory  through  the  hea- 
vens, her  silvery  beams  fall  on  the  broken  fines  of  the 
Colosseum  with  softness  and  harmoay,  mantling  in  al- 
ternations of  light  and  shade  the  broken  arches  and 
projecting  masses ,  which  rite  aoonnd  us  in  fantastic 
grandeur,  veiling  every  ddfec^  and  fillingup, as  "twere 
anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries;  while  the  imsnensity  of  the 
ruin  itself,  the  deep  solitude  and  silence,  the  pale  moon- 
beams illumining  one  range  of  the  open  arcades  and 
lofty  waits  and  leaving  others  in  mysterious  darkness 
produce  an  eflbct  at  once  highly  picturesque  and  grand* 
Bat  conscious  of  our  inability  to  body  forth  the  beauty 
of  such  a  scene,  we  are  happily  saved  the  vain  attempt 
bj  one  whose  powerful  pen  has  done  it  amjple  justite: 

^I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

^hen  I  was  wandering,  —  upon  such  a  night 
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I  stood  within  the  Goliseum'^s  wall^ 
.  Midst  the  chief  relics  of  alnightj  Rone; 

Hie  tre^s  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
'  Waved  dark  in  the  blae  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  trough  the  rents  of  ruin;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  baj^d  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars^  palace  came 
The  owPs  long  crj,  and,  interruptedlj, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

*  Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

*  Some  cypresses  bejond  the  time*wom  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  jet  thej  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Caesars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grore  which  springs  through  lereird  battlemeaU, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 
I?j  usurps  the  laurers  place  of  growth;  — > 
But  the  gladiator^s  Uoodj  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection! 

:   While  Caesar^s  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halb , 
GroTcl  on  earth  in  indistinct  decaj.  — - 
And  thon  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon ,  upon 
All  this,  and  casta  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softened  down  dw  hoar  austeritj 

'    Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fillM  up, 
As  Hwere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

•    And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

.    Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  oVr 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old!  ~ 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  so? ereigns,  who  atill  rule 

:  Our  spirits  from  their  ums.^^  Uartfi^ed. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  PEACE.  It  stood  near  Hie  via  The 
Sam  (a)j  the  fbram  of  Iferra  (b)  and  the  Bomaih  fo-^^^I^'^^^ 
ram  (c),and  had  been  surrounded  with  a  sacred  area  (d).. 
Knoirmg,  as  we  do^  the  limits  of  these  forums  and  the 
direction  of  the  via  Sacra  we  find  no  areia  near  it^  on 
which  it  conld  hufe  stood  except  that  Ijiag  between  the 
streeU  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  the  via  Ale^saYidrina, 
and  the  via  deTossi|  a  localitj  which  combines  all  the 
above  mentioned  characteristics.  The  Basilic  of  Constant 
tioe  is  often  called  the  templeofPeace^bu^aswe  shall  see, 
without  good  reason  (e).  The  temple  of  Pea^e  was  built 
hj  Yespasian,  A.  U.  C  828,  five  years  ^fter  ,the.  con- 
quest of  Judaea,  and  after  the  pacificMion  of  the  empire,- 
ihat  is  about  A.  D.  75  (/>  All  the  ancient  writers  by 
whom  it  is  mentioned  concur  in  repif^sentiiig.  it  as  a 
splendid  edifice,  comprising  within  it  treasur«i|i  of  art 
and  of  precious  objects,  insomuch  that  Josephus,  who 
was  present  at  its  dedication,  declares  that  it  contained 
every  thing  that  atfracted  attention  throughout  the 
world  (g).  Amongst  the  precious  objects  "wtre  the  gol-. 
den  vaaes  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  sqbsf^I^^Qdjcsr* 
ried  off  by  Genseric  to  Carthage,  if  hence  Belisarius 
conveyed  them  to  Constantinople,  from  which  citf  Jus- 
tinian sent  them  as  presents  to  the  churches  of  Jeru- 
salem {h).  Amongst  the  objects  of  art  which  it  contained 
were  a  Hile  of  basalt  with  sixteen  little  ahildien,  indi- 
eating  the  sixteen  cubits  of  the  innndation  (/),  a  statue 
of  Kaucide  brought  from  Argos  (7.),  a  Ganyn^ede  (^), 
the  famous  Jalysusof  P|rotogenes  (/),  tl^e.  Scylla  of  9i« 

(a)  Heioaiaii  lib.  1.  (b)  MartiaL  lik  I.  ep.  S.  M  Saeton.  ViL 
Tesp.  e.  ^  (d)  Attia&  Mareolio.  Lib.  Ivt  e.  10^  (a)  8t«  ladex, 
Btnlir  of  Conttantiiie  (/)  Di^a  iiWUVi.  0.  iS.  <^)'Pietep.  Jewiib 
War  lib.  II.  c.  ^  (A)  f  roce^«  Van^alie  War  lib.  tl,  e.  ^»  (^  Mtn.  Hi«t 
Vg|.  lib.  XJKXVl.  c.  10.  [j  \  Paa^n.  lib.  A.  c;  ^  {k^  Jnveai  Sa4.  VL 
f.  %%.  (4  PliD  lib.  XXXV.  e.  to. 
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oomadiu,  the  hero  of  Parrliislas  etc  Aanexed  to  the 
temple  was  a  librtrj  ia  which  the  learned  met  (a),  and 
a  treaaary  containing  riches  deposited  therein  bj  pri- 
i^te  iodrridnals  for  greater  secnritj  (b).  In  its  area,  cal- 
led bj  Ammianus  the  forum  of  Peace  (c),  stood  the 
fiimoiis  bronse  cow  of  Mjron  ,  which  Cicero  saw  in  A- 
ibens  (d)^  which  is  mentioned  bj  Ofid  (e)  and  Plinj  (/), 
stod  which  stood  in  its  place  in  the  YI.  centnrj  of  our 
eia  (f).  From  some  nnknown  cause  the  edifice  took  fire, 
and  was  consumed  with  all  ib  treasures  A«  D.  ISI,  save 
the  sacred  Tasesof  the  temjple  of  Jerusalem^  which  were 
saved  with  difficttlty;  and  the  conflagration  extended  to 
the  imperial  palace,  where  it  consumed  the  likrarj  of 
Apollo  with  that  of  Tiberius,  and  reached  the  temple 
ctf  Veste ,  from  which  the  Vestals  with  much  difficohj 
reseu^  the  Pblladlnm  (ft).  Il  was  never  rebuilt;  and  of 
its  plan  or  arcUtectare  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
to  us  no  account.  On  the  medals  of  Vespasian  the  god- 
dess of  Peace  is  represented  seated  and  holding  a  spear 
and  cornucopia  in  her  left  hand  and  an  olive  branch  in 
her  right;  and  'sucfa  probabl j  was  the  nature  of  the  sta- 
tue that  adorned  its  cells. 
The  baths         BATHS  OF  TITDS  AlfD  TBAJAN.  We  unite 
^' J^^^'     both  because  they  are  mentioned  together  hj  the  An- 
Trajan.       cients,  and  were  in  realitj  united,  those  of  Titus  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  bj  Trajan  and  joined  to  his  own. 
Suetonius  in  his  Life  of  Titus  informs  us  that  he  huit 
bis  baths  in  haste  near  the  Flavian  ampitheatre  (i);aDd 
Martial,  who  had  often'bathed  in  them,  informs  us  that 

.  M  Aalaa  GelHua  NocV . Attie.  lil^  n.  C4  at.  fib. XfL  c^8.  (h)  Hr 
ITfdmulikl.  (c)Lib.XVLc  AO.  ((4  0Kat.lV.iaV«nuc»6o.(e]De 
PantoAik  nr.  skg«I.  {J)  I4b.XXXIV.  c, 8.  ).  aq.  (^  Prosap.  Co» 
aaoWprliklV.caK  (»}  GslfiitCaia^ofttfta  JMicm.likl.c.1. 
Diaa  lib.  iUa  c.  24.  Herodiaa  lib,  I.  (i)  c  7. 
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he  erected  them  on  the  site  of  the  gardehs  of  tbe  golden  > 

house  of  Nero  (a),  circutnetancea)  which  go  to  profo- 
their  ideotitj  with  those  still  called  the  baths  of  Titus^ 
erected  bj  him  about  A.  I>.  80L 

The  Anonjmous'ofBIabilion  and  Anastasius  Bib- 
llothecarios^ia  his  Life  of  Syimtoftchua  ^  iaform  >u$  that 
the  baths  of  Trajan,  which  Pausanias  numbers  almangsl 
his  greatest  works  (b)^  stood  near  the  church,  of  S«  Mar«< 
iia6;  and  this  their  locality  is  confirmed  bj  ah  isisoriptioQ 
found  in  the  time  of  Paul  IIL  near  the  northern  angle 
of  that  churchy  recording  that  the  baths:  of  Trajan  were 
repaired .  b J  Julius  Felix  Gampianus,  prefect  of  Borne 
iQ  the  y.  centurj.  The  inscription  is  now  in  the  mu-' 
seam  of  Naples  and  runs  thus: 

'n.  '•*•:: 

IvtlVS  FELIX  GAMPAIIIAIfVS 
V  C  PBAEFCTVS  VBfilS 
AD  AYGERDAM  TEBHABVM     ^ 
TBALiKABTM  GBATIABI  COLLOCAyi 

Of  thebaths  ofTitus  little  remains  except  the  substruc-  Bemaint 
tions  of  the  theatre,  which  had  been  part  of  the  golden  of  the 
bouse  of  Nero,  excatated  between  1811  and  18(£*  The  P^^^ 
Gustode  begins  his  round  of  them  bj  showing  the  frag-  of  Nero* 
ments  found  in  the  excaration  and  kept  in  one  of  the 
corridors;' and  amongst  them  some  fragments  of  pillars 
exquisitelj  chiseled,  and  tas^s  containing  colours  used 
hj  the  ancients  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  coldurs 
were  analjsed  bj  Sir.  Humphrey  Davy ,  and  found  to 
he  minerals  (c).  The  ruins  consist  of  a  quadrangular 
edifice,  from  one  of  the  long  sides  of  which  project 
arched  corridors,  so  as  to  forma  semicircle  outside  the 

(«)  De  SpecUe.  $.  it.  Epiit.  lib.  HI.  ep.  56. lib.  X  ep.  Si* 
(k)  lib.  ?.  c.  i%.  {el  See  ?o1.  IV.  p.  149. 
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ooter  nmge  of  the  baths  for  the  erdctton  of  the  theatre 
oTer  theiii.  The  qiiadran|;iilar  edifice  is  part  of  the  goldea 
house  of  Nero,  and  the  corridors  were  added  bj  Titos, 
the  whole  having  been  filled  witb  robbish  In  order  to 
give  greater  soliditj  to  them  u  snbstructions.  The  Ust 
of  these  corridors  to  onr  left  forms  an  entrance  into  the 
golden  house  (a).  Before  entering  #e  observe  in  the 
outer  area  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  staves  who  took  ctre 
of  the  baths:  it  was  converted  into  a  littlechorch  in  the 
y\  centurj ,  sacred  to  &  Fdicitas  and  her  seven  sons 
martjrs;  iand  bad  been  paiiited  in  fresco,  as  maj  still  in 
part  be  Ifaeed.  Having  seen  this  little  church,  which 
has  been  recentlj  repaired,  we  enter  the  corridor,  and 
observe  the  Corinthian  base  of  a  white  marble  colmnn 
and  that  of  a  pilaster  adjoining  the  wall,  both  remains 
of  an  areostjie  portico  ^  which  ran  along  the  front  of 
the  golden  house  brfore  the  corridors  were  erected;  and 
in  front  of  the  portico  was  a  garden,  part  of  the  side 
wall  of  which  is  still  seen,  painted  with  palm  trees  and 
birds.  We  nex|  enter  a  series  of  rooms  to  our  left,  which 
had  neTcr  bten  finished,  and  which,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  Hero  and  the  erection  of  the  baths  of 
Titus,  had  been  converted  into  habitations  by  prifate 
individuals  of  the  humbler  dass,  and  still  retain  traces 
of  the  partition  walls  and  stairs.  Advancing  towards  a 
crjpto-portico  we  meet  to  our  left,  immediatelj  before 
we  enter  it,  a  mosaic  pavement  two  feet  lower  than  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Nero,  partial  mentions  that 
Hero  had  deprived  personsofthejr  dwellings  in  order  to 
make  room  for  his  golden  house;  and  of  this  we  hate 
here  an  evident  illustration: 

^^Hic  ubi  miramur  velocia  munera  thermas 
Abstulerat  miseris  tecta  superbus  ager*^  (3). 

(a)  For  golden  house  of  Neie  sea  ?oL  IT.p  a6^sin«  (6)  De  SfkcclK  j  s- 
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BetiTMO  this.crjpl  «i|d  ibe  sicleol'tbe  goU^  boose  ran 
a  series  of  straigbl  coiridoira^  built  os  tbe  site  of  a  snaU 
gardea  to  form  subsiructioos  for  the  edifices  of  the  batba; 
and  tbts.p6>rtico  $erveda$a  oomntttiioatioabelireevi  ibe 
two  projecting  wiagi  of  tbe  goMeo  boose*  The  lide*- 
walls  of  this  portico  had  never  been  finished;  but  it^ 
vaulted  cieling,  in  which  irere  fifteen  small  windows  to 
light  the  passage,  was  exquisitely  paintiMl  in  arabesques^ 
a  species  of  dc^oration^  as  we  have  seeU)  introduced  bj 
one  Ludius  in  the;  reign  of  A.ugastoa  (a).  About  tbe 
middle  of  ibis  corridor ,  to  our  eight ,  is  a  ruined  altar 
of  mafonr J ,  abo?e  which  are  painted  oa  the  wall  two 
crested  serpents  about  to  feed  on  a  plate  of  offari^gi, 
placed  oa  a  painted  altar  with  the  following  inscriptiop 
beneath  j  invoking  the  ? engeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
head  of  anjr  offender  who  maj  dare  to  defile  tbe  passage: 

OYODEa  DEOS  HT  DEANA  £T  IOV£tf 
OPTYUY  MAXIMY  HABEAT  IBATOS 

QVISQYIS  flic  MIXEBIT  AVT  GACABIT 
In  the  first  line  of  thjs  inscription  H  is  used  for  E>,  and 
£  for  1}  and  ^the  ipisertptioiii  i$  an  illustration  of  thesis 
lines  of  Pei^iuS) 

^^Hoc  jufat;  hic,'inquiS)  veto  quisquain  faxit  oUtum: 
Pinge  duos  angu^:  pueri  sacer  est.  l^cua  extra 
Meite:  discedo.^  {b).  ^ 

The  extremitjr  of  this  portico,  whiich  is  90W  walle^l  upi 
coflamunicated  with  the  corresponding  wing.  B0lri^ilig 
our  steps  we  now  enter  the  bodjr  of  (h^  golden  boa$e^ 

The  excavated  rooms  amount  to  thirtj,  all  of  wlii^b  Body  of 
were  exquisitelj  pajinted  in arabesques^wjiich \mH^.  ^uft  *^®  **^"*'* 
fered  muck  from  damp  and  exposure^  OvertbiS^MQrotf 

\A  8cc  ?oL IT»p. iiasq*  (1)  Sstyr.lih.  Y.  v* k%  s^. 
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eack  principal  room  u  a  windowjanil  in  tiro  are  pedes- 
tal for  stataea ,  •no  of  which  ia  erraneoasly  said  to 
hare  been  the  Leocoon,  a  groap  which,  aa  is  well  knovn, 
was  fotmd  ia  the  vinejard  of  Felice  deTroddi  between 
-the  baths  of  Trajan  and  the  Setle  Sale.  The  pedestal, 
•moreover,  ia  too  small  to  hate  sustained  so  large  a  group. 
The  holes,  thrb  which  Raphael,  GtOFanai  da  Udtne  aid 
others  penetrated  on  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Arabesqties,  atill  etist  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  cns- 
tode.  Off  the  grand  central 'hall  i^- a  aquare  alcoie, 
which  served  as  a  aumtner  trtcll'oium,  an^  outside  it  is 
'a  small  chamber,'  which  looked  into  the  garden  in  front. 
In  this  ^reat  hall  'are  seen  traces  of  the  marble  slabs 
'with 'which  it  was  floored  aadincroated.  To  the  left,  as 
we  entered,  the  ball  was  open,  having  had  two  pillars 
•instead  of  a  door;  and  outside  the- pillars  we  obserre 
traces  of  the  periatjle,  |rhich  was  cut  bj  the  walls  of 
Titus.  Bejond  the  peristjle,  about  the  centre  of  tbe 
little  garden  between  it  and  the  cr/pto  portico,  are  tbe 
remains  of  a  fountain,  the  extremities  of  which  are  cut 
hy  the  walk  of  substruction  built  bj  Titus*  The  ma- 
aonry  of  the  fountain  had  beiin  liii^  with  -marble;  and 
along  its  summit  is  a  cavitj,  which  waa  filled  with  mould 
to  form  a  little  -flower  plot.  At  the^  extremitj  is  an  so- 
cient  pedestal  whieb-  sustained  a  statue. 

m 

Crypt  of  Bejond  this  great  hall  is  another  crjpt,  called  tbe 

Sylf  ia.  crypt  of  Sylvia  from  a  painting  of  Rhea  Salvia  and  Mars 
with  which  its  vaulted  cieling  had  been  decorated.  By 
the  light  of  a  few  trembling  tapers  elevated  on  the  top 
'  of*a  long  bending  cane,  we  still  discern^  a t  least  twentj 
feet  abote  our  beads,  Bomatieagles  and  btber  erxqaisile 
hrafceaques,  which  are  some  of  the  most  beautifnl  speci- 
mens that  now  remain  of  ancient  art.  Thej  are  moul- 
dering on  the  mildewed,  walls:  the^abaorbiog  moisture 
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renders  tbeir  decajriog^ooloafB  and  flceling  fonns.eftevy 
daj  more  inditlioct^  mqA  leaves  little  room. to.  judge  of 
their  former  perfeelioii)  but: while  the  faintesl' oUUiae 
of  these  elegant  oreaiiona  i  i:iimain9  ^  ihct  bea«t  j  of  iheir 
design  a&d composition  mnst  be  plerceptiJiIe..Theiv'btil*- 
liaocj  and  baroionj  of  colooridg  baTe,  it  is.tme^disap^ 
{learedj  bat  tbair  grac^^  freedom  and  corxe<4Jues8  of  de^ 
•ign  stil)  excite  6uc  bigbest  admiration^  ii^  af^iteof  all 
the  disadvantaged  under  wbicb  tbej  are  viawed;  and  tb^ 
delight  vibicb  they  awaken  ikbeightdniBd  when  we  reflect 
DO  the  long  aaccesstDU  of  ages  that  have  rolled  awaj 
since  these  tiAta  atad  Corms  ware  liastilj  impressed  on 
the  faulted  cipliag  of  the.  golden  bouse  of  Sera  .  : 

Beyond  tbia  pgrtlca  is.aa  ivfteieavated  part  of  the 
sobstructioDS,  wbieb  i$  sMCcessible  hut  notiwithout  some 
iAoonfenieaaee.;BeCurning  to.  the  open,  ansa  from' which 
we  entered^  we. meet  on  our  wajianapaKtmnnt  which  had 
been  mbahifted  inihe  intarfal.belween  the  death  o^Neiw 
sad.tha  arefltion  ;of  the  hathsiof  Titits^akid.in  which  the 
frescos  are  inferkw  toi  but  better  preserfcd  than  thoaa 
we  have  seen..  AU  the* issabeiifnea  of  Hhe  gblden  house 
have  hee<i .engraijaii  i>j  Mitri  and.Carlett^  and  ^rm  a 
treasure  oCanpienliBlrt.  ^ 

To  scia : the:  nsnMans>  of  ibn  biths  of  IVafah  it  Is  ne-  Remains ' 
m^arj  «o  ealeje  the  (iulveaieva  and  the  vine7iMNl^S.^ie^  hlT'^*^'''^'' 
troiii  Yittcdli^.in'whichiairi  also*silnalie  ahetfidtte-^ala. 
In  Ibe  piHvcriera^aneinafsive:  nemaiiisi-orf  vutfned^hattl^ 
and  wi^ift.the  srinejaffd  q£  &  PietsoiaYip^Kartftcsi 
tigaaef  theenecfraetofafae  two  palaestrae,  a*  vaMdf  the 
tepidaftrittkn ^  .add. jthe/.easfaran . wall  •  of ih^  %IKptical'  hall 
which  stood  to.thc'/etetiof^tb^  csUlrrivm^  atl  ^^-w'bich^ 
of  cooBse,  belongad  to  ibe  »inlainal  Aassof  huUdingL 
l¥ithin  the  same  vinejard  are  the  so  stjled 

SETTE  SAIiE»  Thja.  anicientoxcnervoir ««>  called  g^^^  3^1^ 
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not  from  the  aumber  of  its  receptacles^  which  are  nine 
'not  sef^ii)  but  from  the  ancieDt  name  of  the  locality  ia 
which  thej  are  situate,  and  which,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius, was  Sepiisonium^  and,  in  the  middle  mt^Septi- 
solium  (a),  corrupted  into  Sette  Sale.  The  Catalogue 
of  BufttS'  mentions  a  Ljmphaeum  (Njmphaeum)  of 
Claudius  situate  here,  bj  which  the  ancients  understood 
Ian  artifleiftl  fountain  composedofcascades  and  jetsdVaox; 
«nd^  as  the  ^elevation  of  this  reserfoir  is  such  as  that  it 
;       could  be  supplied  bjr  no  other  than  the  Claudian  aqoe* 
duct,  it  becomes  highl j  probable  that  it  was  coostmcted 
to  feed  the  Claudian  njmphaeum.  It  consists  of  two 
floors,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  still  unexcafated  its 
interior  is  plastered  with  opus  signinum,  composed  of 
lime  and  marble  dust ,  which  has  been  coated  bj  the 
water  walb  an  aqueous  deposit  of  the  hardest  d^riptiofr 
The  oomoionicattons  between  the  chambers  are  not  pla* 
«ed  opposite  one  another,  in  order  to  prerent  a  too  in- 
petttONis  rush  of  the  watevs;  and  the  exiecior  wall  pre* 
•enCs  nicbea  and  buttresses,  the  formnr  of  which  were 
piobabl  J  adorned  with  statues,  and  the  latter  erected  to 
strengthen,  the  walls,  ao'tbat  the  whole  would  seem  to 
bate  formed  the  mass  of  the  Claikdiaa  ffjmphaean. 
ThJUf^  ^^^^  fiUDAfia  It  istsituato  in  the piaaaaof  the 

Colosseutn,  nearlj  opposite  the  arch  of  Conetantiuclb 
name  of 'i?ie/l9  ift  derived  Cnim  its  form,  being  iiiea 
HOnlof  the  circus ;  and  its  epithet  sudans  it  receifed 
iiom  ikt  appearance  which  it  presented  aa  the  waters  of 
it$  jet  dfeauK  streamed  down  its  sweating  cone.  It  is  neii* 
tio^ed  bj  the  three  Begionoriies  as^ituate  in  the  lY.re- 
gionj  and  Cassiodortift  sagrs  that  it-was'  erected bj  Do^ 
mitiak)  A*  JD*.  97  (d)}  bot  we  £nd  it  on  themedab  of 

•     '...:. 
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TJitus  ^od  Dpmitiw  cast  4^  p.  ^SQ;  i^i^  Stoece  m€^9<}^ 
;il  Bw*t  IwTC}  beea  ^qlj,  jrefl^rfl4jer)eg^l^IJl,^be4  .Ijj  )Q^ 

remaios  of  iUfit  ^ufi^tifmkfp^^^^^i  fMf  inieismpili^ 

spac0  befi^^n  l^e.  ^})Lt)9iXi^%ife'im\i  M  f qclo^pt:^,  both 
ofwhifb  ii^^lioen'tkttd  vifljr  ^i^bl/eji  l^Pq^tUptf d  a  ba- 
sin. The  wattT  9f  ;l|t\e;A}irii^ia  TOse.\m/tIie  ascending 
cliaonel,  ^hi4h:ia«sti^  ^^  ,00^  otfe  >»id^r  pf  i^lie:q<Kafi; 
-issued  ft;<Ha,ys9r*iqr  jM!eW.Us<sjuj»wit<iilLjfer^  i^^fa 
H  4'WW  f«4?4^S5^4«J.alpng!thj^,  s^^s.  qf  thfi.jqoa^ 

into  U)^  ]Mf#fl,  Alfirci^itN^.  lli^7AAP.i«b*«*f^ft  PWIwi^- 
ted  i^Uli the.V^nomUoM.laf  ^ibj.  ^icUifl«>{h  ;n^y  .Ik 

made  16  ^t^^}'}fi§k  ^^tif»lf^l^:^/k^\^hm\P^^i^ 
Date  Ipt  i^Q;pV(B||s«r6ci^bi<sb  a^.  )ip0p  Jbe«ft>  a,  faAl  :9^m- 
o?er  established  bj  several  swb  &)il»«lWx^ljWiPgiib«W 
found  iit:P«|ipeiii;by-d  pifitftrfipr,a.J^li4'fia^^lW 
Ihexe  in  fyj^^^  ^^  ^«e  pf  ih^il^Jls  M.a  ^;ifaM|>/9»u<«9 

gallMj'flf  ih0,;y)$tio»nu,  Jltt^giftg  .  fton».*!'0  »^  tftfi  tip 
of  H|mpM  ppuiAngiw«ifsr.  froB>,T,»se%  J[|if»l»l8?.Wj»l»?ll^ 

lianj  and^.llie  3|;...«!!»if?b  W<i«*4?f  t^e  P^jat jjf*.  „.  ,,) 

A^(C«pFXITU?,,IUs.a  quyipu.:},.fe,cl,ll^a^$tf,Mi.is  Arch  of 

S 
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wtilctfft;  iKir  have  #e  anj  uotlee  wbalefer  of  ils  existence 
'pr^fioast;^  Id  tbe  fV.' eeiitur)',  when  it  occurs,  for  the 
-Ant  tiuie,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Rufvis.  Its  inscriplioQ 
however  and  ba^  reliefs  establish  its  ideatitjoalheTia 
SacM  bejood  alt  question.  The  inscription  is  oo  the 
tide  towards  th^  Goloiseum  and  runs  thus: 

SENATVS ,  *OPVLVSQVE .  ROMAUVS 
DIYO  i  TITO ,  DIVI .  VESPASIAHI  .  P 
Y^SPASIAKO .  AV67ST0 
It  infdrrts  tis  that  the  arch  wai  ere^t^  by  the  Bomia 
SenaM  and  people  to  th^  d^Ifi^  Titiis  Yespasian  Ao- 
gustua ,  the  soa  of  th)^  deified  Yespastfta«  Th^  it  w» 
erected  after  hra  death  ^e  learn  not  only  from  the  word 
DIYO  of  the  i^scriptioQ)  b'ut  also  from  tlw  bas-relief  is 
tbe  ceatte  of  the  t^uIM  i^oof,  representing  the  deceased 
lemperdr  bortfe  tci  the  Celestial  ahodH  by  an  eagle,  tbe 
Usual  emblem  of  an  apOfheoiiA 

The  arch  had  been  cOt^ldeifably  dibpidafl^y  hat  im 
repaired  with  travertin  iik  1822  by  lA^  architect  Yali- 
dier,  merely  fiith  a  yiew  (0  presetitl  'M  dtiginal  ootlhic 
to  the  eycn  Originally )  as  at  preaetaf^ttcdnsistedoroiie 
arch,  adorh'^  oo'  each  of  Us  two  fifodts  irtth  fou!r  ButeJ 
\engaged  columns  of  the  eoiKiposite  ocdieir,  h^liireea  whick 
were  two  sbalfoif  compartment^  i A  iiiiitation  of  win- 
dows^ all  built  orPenteli*c  marble^  Of  these  compartmeats 
three  «re  dOsec^aodt  the  fourth,  which  is  that  fowardstbe 
Colosseum,  next  the  temple  of  Yenus  and  Rome,  serred 
as  a  doot  to  9  Qight  of  steps  (hat  led  up  intemallj,  as  i< 
VtiliC  the  case,  to  its  summit; Ofer  the  exterior  curvesof 
the  arphes  are  Yictories  and  Fames,  well  executed  hit 
mutilated:  on  the  heystone  opposite  the  apiphitheatre  is 
the  standing  figure  of  Romen  and  on  the  opposite  oue  is 
that  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  both  mutikiei 
Qu  the  frieze  towards  the  Colosseum  i^  represented  psf ^ 
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of  the  triuflkiphaf  pnocesston ,  consisting  of  soldiers  and 
8etMik%  with  the  oxen  destined  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
finallj  an  aged  itefcumbent  male  figure,  tiepresenting  the 
riwr  JordaiA ,  an^emhlefm  oiF  conquered  Jadaea.  Ou  the 
two  sides  of  the  idtetiour  of  the  arch  are  two  large  com- 
partments cdUttfiniilg  reliefs  repretentfng  the  most  iin- 
pbrtant  pfttt  of  tht  trimnptal  procession^  In  that  to  the 
right ,'  as  we  look  tbwatda  the  Golosseam ,  are  repre- 
sented'the  principal  SpoiI&  borne  in  the  midst  of  sol- 
diers and  prisonerii,'  die  latter  aa  well  a&  the' former 
crowiUid  with  laWi^el'  in'  order  to  appear  to  participate 
in  the  public  fefoieing;  Init  the  prisoners,  as  maj  stitl 
be  obsirfied ,  were  dislingUiahed  from  the  soldiers  by 
baling  their  hands'  ti^  behind  their  backs.  Amongst 
the  spoils  atfe  the  go£iea  table  of  the  loayes  otpropo^ 
sitioki  with'the  sacred  teasels,  the  silver  trampets^'with 
which  the  priests  convened  the  people  on  occasion  of 
the  Jdbilee  and  of  bublic  functions ,  and  the*  golden 
seyen-branch^  cahdltetlclL  ^  the  branches  of  whilch  are 
bere    corved  ,  whereas  those  of  the  orSgibyl  'formed 
right  angles;'  not  unlike  a  tridetiV^'as  w%  k!nbw  from 
Josephus,  who  bas  left  trs  a  description  bt^thti  trlnmpb, 
of  whitbbe  wtt^el-sfectkiot^hyOh  th^  6t^pk>slte  comi 
partment  is  represented  Titus  in  bis  caf  oif 'trtdtnf^^b^, 
with  a- Victory  in  the 'act  of  crowning  bini ,  b6th  Att^l 
la  ted.  Xdsepbus  sajs'tbat  Ve^sian  and  aft^r'  Iriiti  TittlS 
drove  in  separate'  cda^dts ,-  f6Uowe<l'  ^f  Bi>mitlajk  on  a  -^    . ; 
noble'  chatter';  atid  htfi^ce'  neither  Yespast^ti^ndi'  DOr 
mitidn  appears  in  A^  tdinpMSHidn, ,  thd  fc^^lr  Iieit^g        ; 
supposed  to  precede ,  Ah  latter  tti  f&IIow^,'the  acekie  on 
tbe  arch.  The  triumphal  car  of  Titus  is  preiie<ted  hf 

Borne  in  the  kct^asit' were,  of  gnfdibg'&liD'^ tod'is 

I 

(d)'Uwiih  Yfit',  liki  Vn.  c.  17;      "  " 
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•surrouQ^j  hj  SeipatQi>  weviiig  togas  ^  and  bj  Lictori 

;^ariag  tj>e  Faacesu  .T|i«se  baa  i^Ueiis  are  all  io  ihe  best 

sljle  of  ait:  tlie  compositioD  ^a  ri.cb:  Uie  expressioaof 

the  coaotenancesi  is  full  of  JUe  ^  as  is  seea  in  some  of 

the  jqaer  reiieCi^  wbiph.faappilj  remain  intact  andre- 

sepib][e  medallions  in  finish  t.tbe  draperj  isgiacefol: 

.^nd  the  ebiseljng  perfect.  The  ornainf nts  however  an 

.top  profuse  and  tninate  to  be  elegant^  and  tbej  breal 

.lb«  lines  iq  such  a  maqner  aa.  giv^sino  repose  to  the  eje. 

Ca"r7Taria       '    }^^^  iniddle  ages  thip  awh  ^ras  ^urnvonated  bj  a 

\tower}  and.usi^d  9s  a  petij  (b|-t|:ess  hj  ih^  Fraogipaoi. 

.•whjo.  held  possession  of  tl)e  (2olosaeacB  and  of  a  secood 

tower  called  Tnrris  Ca;rtularia,  built  bj  tbem  in  the  XII 

centurj)  ^d  ao  called  becat^e  used^as  ai|  ^rchivium  in 

the  middle  ages  ia).  The  turris  Cartularia  stood  on  the 

aojUd  blpclis  q(  peperiao>  wl^ifJi;  ire.^ee  to  our  rigbt 

.betife?n  tl^e.arch  of  Titus  mdithfi.Q>iQsseuo],  supposed 

tq  haire.  belfuged  to  a  tjeiqple  of  the  household  gods, 

which  s^K^d  pn  the  spmnia  Sacra  y.ia,  fs  is  mentioaeJ 

bj, ,  Si^Hrus  ai^jl  T^ci^s  (i)..  Tracer  of ^  tlie  tower  oi 

|J)9  arpli.^Ki^pduptU  18^29.wben.th^X  were  removed 

.iq  r/eftpriqg  tbe/ii:ch}aod  ihe^|flrrisQ^|;t^laria  wassuf- 

f<pred  tq  remA>Q  standing  uupiiil.lS^.y  vben  i(.«as  ti- 

^]|^]p^,do[vp  kj  9S^^i^}\^^  Gp^enoioient  because  loo  sear 

Si^fisrqhi  i^afcci"  it  ^f)]^e,TeQiains4iaTfi,beQn  left  staa- 

4iflg^?i  aj  "pompriaJ!  of  iita  ^isteqce  and  localitj. 

Temple  of  »        T^P^E  QP,TflE  Ft'.i^'^^  FAMILY.  Ves- 

the  flWaff/.Uyfidr  ^^V^  A  private  jutflividual,  on  the  Qui- 

Flavian      sJHal;;  f^  ^%re. Ppfnjti.w  was  born*  Th?  place  was  cal- 

***   *        kd  .<?tfi  Jfflj^w  |V»^/<?^ from  a  pamegranite  tree  llwt 

greif  qr.H^aSk  p9iQted^^e;.andi  Domitian^when  he  be* 

p^q^een^pfror,  cjon]Kcr^d  th^  house  into  a  temple,  wbicb 

(0)  ChrQiiic.  PqIou.  c.  7.    (£>J  poqaa  a^l'jfnoo  4S58|T.ILp*4^^ 
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bie  c&lled  the  tempfe  of  tfce  Fkviati  family,'  Tentplum 
Gent h  Ptai^iae  ^  which  was  also  destined  to  enshi^ne 
tbe  aihe^  of  the  family,  and  i^hich  ''^  in  fact ,  received ' 
those  of' Jttlta,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  and  those  of  Do- 
mitiao  deposited  there  by  his  nnrse  PbiHis,  who  mixed' 
them  up  with*  the  ashes  of  Julia,  to  prevent  their  bein^ 
scattered  by  the  popular  odium  (a).  IHartial  hrgbly'ei«» 
tols  the  magnificence'of  the  temple;  and  it  is  mentioned^' 
by  Victor  and  Bnfus^as  existing  in  the  IV.'  century  (A). 
Au  inscription  of  Flavius  Sabinus.the  elder  brother* 
of  Vespasian ,  detettniues  its  site  on  the  Quirldal  near 
tne  churclibs  of  S.  Ter«9a  and  S.  Caios :     ' 

INTER  .  t>VOS  .  ]^AR!^TES  .  AMBJitVS       ' 

PR<VA*F  ;  FLAT! .  SABIRI 
FORtJM  GF  TRAJAN.  Aitliough  RptAe  bad  ali- forom  of 
ready  been  sdpplied  irilH'  fodf  fo'ro as:  nit:  t^e  Roman"'  ^.''J*" ' 
Fonim  and  the  forums  of  C&esar^  Augustus  and  IfervaV  oolttmn* 
yetTVafan,  after  the  conquest  Af  t)acia ,  ifeiolved  On 
erecting  h  fifth  and  last,  richei'  and  moi^e  m^gnifideiit' 
than  its  predece&ors^  which  be  co^n'menced  'In  bis  sittb 
consnlship  i  tb'at  i!s  A.  D.  H2. ,  as  is  seen  ob  pedestals 
still  'eii^mg  on  Ihcf  spot',  and  on  various  ancient  me-* 
dais,  and  as  is  recorded  by  Dion  (c jilt  consisted  of  tlie' 
small  areii  on'  Wnich'th^  coldfaiil  stands,  of  the  f^motf^r 
Ulpian  Iibrary,of  the  Dl'pian' basilic,  of  the  gr^at  aretf 
ettbe  foi^kn  strictly  so  called  ,'aOd  of  the  saered  area' 
^ad  temple  of  Trajan.  The  af'cHitect  was  ApoIlodordS 
ot  Damascus ,  who  was  8iibse<{nently  eitiled  and  finally 
put  to  death  by  Adrian  ibr  bavVto'^^eiy'  given  bii  opi^ 
Aion  On  that  emperor^s  jplan  of  tlie  temple  of  Yenus  and 
Borne  {d)\  The  column  was  ei'eci^d'  iiot  only  as  a  sfe^ 

(4;  Si^tou.  iii;  DoibVt.  e.  1!  1^.^    {h)  MirtV  lib.  It.'i  a.  4.  8£(. 
M  Ub.  LVIIL  c.  16.     (</jDIon.rikLXlX.  c'4. 
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pulohral  monwneBt  for  Trajaii)  the  last  Ttcancy  hafmg 
b^ea  filled  up  io  the'  mausoleum  of  Augustus  by  Tr>- 
janV  predecessor  aod  adopted  lather,  but  also  (or  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  previous  eleTatioaoftheQai* 
rioaj^  wjh^ich  was  here  excsTated  in  order  to  famish  t 
level  site  for  this  part  of  the  forum,  a  (act  recorded  bj 
PioYi  (a) ,  and  bj  Ae  original  inscription  which  is  slili 
sf  en  on  the  abacus  of  the  column : 

SENATyS  .  POPVLVSQVE  .  BOMARVS 
IMP .  CAESAHI .  DtYI  •  NEBYAE .  F  .  SEHYAE 
TfiA^Airp  •  AVG  .  GERM  .  DACICO  .  POHTIF 
MAXIMO .  TRIB.  POT •  XVH.  IMP .  \I.  COS.  fl.  PP 
AD .  PBCLAR  ANDYM.  Q  YAKTAE.  ALTtTYDIMS 
M09S.ET.LqGY&TAl!ITis.opeBIBY&SIT.EGESTy& 
.  Its  height  of  i  10  feet  therefore  denttes  the  elevation  of 
the  hill  thai  had  been  put  away ;  Vid  the  column  rises 
i^  the  centre  of  the  area  of  .the  forum.  It  was  circom* 
^ribed  hj  a  sort  of  eour^ ,  SO  feei  in  extent  from  ent 
to  west ,  which  had  been  flagged  with  Cfmrary  marble. 
The  colui]|in  is  Doric  9  has  135  steps ,  cut  iptemallj  ia 
the  solid  lijlocks  tp  ascend  to  the  suipfnii;  .and  ^  loop- 
holeS)  sqarcelj  distinguishable  from  iri^ouf^  ^ighk  the 
interiour.  It  is  all  of  f  bite  Lune^i^  n^aib^e,  und  coo- 
sists  of  34  huge  jbloch^  9  eight  0^  which  fprm  the  pe- 
destal, one  the  base,  23  the  shaft,  Que  the  capital,  and 
onf  th^  pedesjt^l  w^ji^c^i  puft^^njed  t|ic  statue  of  Tnjsa 
an^  pg!^  .?,^t?*>^»  /!»e  p!^fVi^  ?««*)?«  of  the  prince  of  the 
^V9fi^^r^^^  ^^^^'I^t^P  fi^^^i  in  Alezaodria  aV 
l^  t\jf  Pf^^ffum  ^  ;n^fWft  ^^fOffi  ijt?  p^nojramic  Weirpl 
would  ^f^m  to  haie  sugg^ted  to  the  fipn^^s  tbe  ^rst 
idei^  of  a  fj^^y^  .^^^^^^  i^h  '^^^  shaft  of  Trajan's  co- 

la)  Ly>.  JLXYIIL  e.  i&      (b)  Lib.  XHI.  c.  1.  S-  la.  From  ftf* 
becaiiss  cdhsmandiog  a  Tiew  of  all  Aleiandria. 


luAiii  exhibits  aa  e^act:  repr^sentatifp  of  iJbe  S^^claQ 
Tietories  of  1(9  foiii\der  in  ba^reliefi^^  which  are  ibf 
mtsterpiecea  of  ll^  ^opaaa  pl^ise^  ^  and  were  execut^ed 
aHer  the  erection  of  the  coljupnp,  X^e  hui^n  fignren 
alone,  each  q(  which  if  ^ql  less  th^pti  |tw/o  fee%  jnnonnt 
to  2,S0P  V  be^ide^  hoirses  ^  ar^ts ,  ni^cl^i^ea ,.  flpilitarjr 
^Dsi^s  #tei,  ^I  of  wb^h  li^^v^  ))een  f4r9iMrabljr.  i$Qgra« 
ted  by  P^of  Sfial/B  ^artoli.  'J^e.  pii4eslal  |^  )ipblj  or^ 
Bais?i4f|(jt  >»rth  pffftwWc  and  ^^i^siye  we^po&f  ^  tbj^ 

Gmiq4^rw^j.fNt)>Al^pn^f>Ml^         4voi.itf^ 

saji  that  \ih%j  ^np  inffiH^MAf^  9^9i»n;  m^^  ^^  ihn 

pedcfttal ,  tot  Ihit  teft  M Hfi  cv»M4 M^Wf  /^kkfttf :  ta^a^cW 
of  a  aepvl^^rat  jjtaii)^bet{. 

At  ijlao  fMlMx  tiNt  wM^  «i49$  of  th«  .Dolomki^  ip),^ 
weoeiwo  haUa.,  eaab  pMM^ed  fejr  a  portwo  ion^tibj^  tlpiaii 
oC  fej>r}ffJiyWMr  «id  iia«  aM|e;t  M  ia  iodi^^A^  br  ^  ^ihrary. 

blocks  of  tr«miii»  iTbafb  Wst9i»^lb^iyibaMiii«4iii»  ftMtt 
seeo  m  their  pllpeft.  K^csb  iKVtic^  wAp  ajiiety  f^ajt  jn  frouH 
sad  sixteen  fe^K  1^  depth*  Ranged  Roand  tUe  irafl  we 
Qb«erfe:fr«|;i]^e9ta<«f  tll0  arpfeilliafe^  cpffuq^s.«|o4  fria^ 
les  of  axquisiti)  wQr)L«ii9P^hip;;M^  of^^heQWfinal  fid^ 
sliU  r«maja  tWQ  9f  (be  iMrWa^be^l  lUM^IW^Qf  ith^  M* 
teral  wall  0^  fPe^f Ui*  bel)a  ^iti^  a  laiges  li^are  re«ef^ 
i^eacbed,  ^s  is  a|iU  seen^^f  tbvee  stepii  mhhs^  icop'^. 
modioua  Iaodi||g>  Ifce  reaA$s  waa  jinteBdAd  to  qoptain 
scrotts  ^  and  the  tnr6  rooiw  wefre  ti»  Qr^  md  X^atip! 
Ml  of  the  Ulpian  lihrarjt  ^  both  of  #b«iK  W9^eiP|^ean 
dj  mentioned  bj  Aulas  GelUiis  (6XvI>>M<<t)9^o|^*^ 
cos  (d)  y  and  SidoniM  Apollinari3:(e)  y  atd:  w^ro  agin 

(a)  Evtrop.  lib.  tXiX.  e.  a.  Casaiodof.  Chron.    {b)  Noet.  Allie. 
Itb.  XL  c  17.  (e)  Lib.  LXVIH.  e.  16.  (d)  Vit.  kunl  c.  i.  (r)ini.  IX. 
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ted  the  fjipfftQ'Kbnrrj  frbin  the  filidily  name  of  the 

FobnderV  Tlhtcns  Vipim  Trfrjanas.  The  confents  of  tk 

librajr^f  #ere  su^eiifiiently  transferred  bj  Diocletian  to 

his  bftths  on  tlie  'Vfminal'(a). 

III  *.  *    *K>  Afe*s6ulh'of  ihe  colunin  we  observe  font  rowi 

uipian  . 

basilic        b(  ^rtf  granite  cdlumii^ ,  the  shaft  of  one  of  whm  v 

II  •  • 

entire.  They  tliTide  the  ^rea  t>n  which  tbej  stand  into  i 
Spacious  nave  and  two  aisles^  whidi  constftafed  the  k* 
sitfca  tJIpia ,  as  is  hnown  bj  ancient  ihedals  kni  from 
the  word  Clpia  bn^the  phn  of  Borne  iathe  Gapilol, 
on  which  we  find  an  exact  rep resentatidn  of  this  edi- 
fice. The  basilica  was  185  feet'  broad;  its  length  is  on- 
kno#ii  \  as  iti  ^xt^ettifticis'  are  sfiA  utiexcaTated ;  and 
the  columiiiby  Vhieh*  it  waf  adorned' amoiint^d  io  nin^ 
tj-six.  That  it  had  been  roofed  is  cleat  fro^  the  ^^ 
'  mains  of  it»  ridhly  variegated- floor  ,  which  was  eempo- 
'  s^  tit  thin^-mtarbte  >  sliA>L'lPttdi»a«iias  '  UKikes '  fre<(Dent 

'  mention'  of  a  wond^tM'lKroase  roof, ooc/^  X^^> 
which'  covered  an  eili'fice'in  TVajaii'^s  forum ,  probablj 
fh  is  splendid  basilic  {b).  Tlie  ti^  of  tl^  edifice  is  85 
i^t  bi'oad :  each  aisle  is  eighteen  fe^t  broad;  and  jud- 
ghi^  itbin  the  nufnber  of  the  'c^ruiAbs  and  rtieir  inter- 
columniatious  ,  the' basilic  could  not'  have  been  less 
than  300  feist  long.  Its  two  sides  were  enclosed  with  so- 
Ifd  walls ;  and  rfae  three  gates  bj  which  (f  was  entered 
at  the  toUthem.side  me  still  distinctly  to  be  traced. 
Frofii  ancient  medaU  we  find  that  each  entrance  was 
!^ti#flaounted  by  bronze  ^  triumphal  cars;  and  that, 
on  the  stt^s  leading  u|>  io^  it  ^  which  maj  still  be  tn- 
ced  ,  stood  ^trophies  6t  gltt'  bf  6n«^  «fi  pedestals,  one  of 
which  -is  still  seen  in-  its  place,  aifdf  bore  an  inseription 
nearl J  effaced  by  fire,  |recpi:ding  that  it  was  erected  Ij 
Jfajfi^A.D,  112:      "..    \    .,'  /.   \\    \  : 

^)  ?opiac.  ?it,  Prob.  [b)  Lib.  V.  c.  la.  J.  4.  eilib.X.  c.5.$.5. «» 
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I M  p .  c  i  £  s  A.  R  i .  dIvI 

.  H.ER  VAE.P/NEilV  AE 
T  R  A  I  A  H  O  .  A VGVSTO 
POUTFF  .  MAX .  TRIBVKICIA 

P0TEST-XYji5ip.vicps.yrp.P 

O  P  T I M  E  •  DE  •  ReeVBLIGA 
SIERITO.  DOMI  .  PORIS^VE 

Tbe  interiour  of  the  basilic  was  adorned  witb  c^ilt-bronze 
stataes  erected  to,  several  pecsopages  of  dbtingujsbed. 
merit;  and  there  still  remains  tbepede^til  of  OQe.nrHh 
an  inseription  to  Flavius  Merobaude ,  a.  General  under 
Gratian  in  the  IV.  centurj,  and  an  eminent  poet,  dis-*^ 
tinguished  in  armi^as  well  as  in  letters.  He  was  consul 
twiee,  once  with  Gratian  A.  D.  377^  the  second  time- 
^ith  Flavius. Saturninus  A'  D.  383  ,.tbe  yei^r  in  wbichi 
he  was  put  to  death*  by,  WaKinius  (a).  His  nan^e  would 
seem  to  suppose  him  nofoi  Italian  but  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  statue  was  dedicated  to  him  manj  yeais  after  his 
death,  that  is  on  the  30tb  of  Julj  A.  D.  A35,  when 
Tbeodosius  11.  was  consul  Eor  the  Xy.  time ,  and  Ya-, 
leotiniaa  HI.  for  the  IV.  time ,  as  ie'seen  inscribed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pfdestah  The  eulogy  is  long  and 
tqrgid ,. according  to  tbe  style  of  tliat  period  of  the  de- 
cline, and  purports  to  aeit  forth  bow  tfiat  ^personage  dis« 
tinguisbed  himself  ifk  Jiterarture  and  the  camp. 
.        .   fl.  merob  AVDI  Vs  COM  ^C 

FL.  lfBaoaAVI>l;AKQVI^OBT|  K9  ^OCTO  ¥iao  VM  rACSW 
UYOARDA.QTili  AUOBXM  fACTAJ^v;DA|^^^AXCVy9      ^      . 

cAsndksk  xxrftBiNTiA'  clabo'vAcyndia'  vel  otiosobvii 
STTOiA  syvbboAbsso  tsvi  iL  cMepva&iis  fktL  vmtvns  it  uo- 
rTiix'bvkA  naaiiivii'i^A' vdaTiTTDmi- vt  rtotntaiik 

•  (4  fie  fi^UM  dlMoA.'  9ai>l.  p. a.  AmiBoaa;Crit.  Anfiq.  p.  St. 
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MATm  tmo  «r  glauo  nimB  sxacnt.  mc  nr  tmu 

TIL  LATCBIIt  M^irnS  TIOOBBIt  SCIOLAU  XklKTVU   OTtO 
TOlPin  FAiSTS.   IIITBB   AEM4  tirmitf   MltlTABAt 
XT  III   ALPIBTi  ACTUAT  ttOQVITic  IDEd   lUd   CbSMT  IB  nAEMtTlt 
HOK  TKBBSlfA  VIUS  ITgC   OTIOSA   IBPEBA   flOVOB  CARTlt 

•  « 

MBUcoiinrs  sn  nu^o  aub  pobiuta.  qto  bau  ttxami 

TIB08  8BV  IB  CASTBIS  PBOBATOS  SBT   QTriltOS  TATTII 
AMTIQTrrAS  BOirOBABAT  QTOD  BVIC  K^yOQTB  CTlt. 
AYGVltUBIlllS  BOMA  »BtHetBTt« 
TBBODOItO  BT  FlfAGIB^  YAlBMnBIABO   BBBfM  DOtfORi 

IB  romo  n*no  dbttlbbvbt.  bbmvbbbabtbs  in  tibo 

ABTIQVBB   HOBIUTATIS   HOTAB  GLORIAS  TU.  IHDTSTBIAH 
MILITABBIff  TBL   CABtCCV.   CTITS  tBAECOBIO   GLOBIA 

Dn  the  side  io  our  left  is,  as  we  have  said ,  the  date  of 
the  de<lication : 

DEDfCATA  .  m  .  KAL .  AVG  .  cDSsS  .  fib  .  Wf 
THEODOSIO  .  XV  .  ET  VALENTIWIANO  .  IIH  . 
Oa  the  area  of  the  fornm  is  also  another  iuscription 
recording  that  a  gilt  bronze  statue  had  been  erected  in 
the  basilic  to  Flavius  EugentuS,  in  the  IV.  centnrj: 
FL.EVGERIO.  V.C.EX  !pR  AEFECTO.PR  AETORfO 
CX)NSVL!.0BDlNARlO.  DESIG??ATO.  MAGISTRO 
OFFICIORVM  .  OMNIVM  COMIT!  .  DOMESTICO 
ORDINIS  .  PRIM!  .  OMOTBVSQ  .  PALATfWiS 
DIGIrtTATIBVS  .  FVRCTO  '.  QB  EGREGIA  .  EIVS 
Iir  .  REMPVBLrcAM  .  MERITA  .  HTIC 
D.  D  .  N  .  B  .  COIfSTAimVS  .  VICTOR  .  AC 
TRIVMFATOR  .  SEMPER  .'  AVGVSTVS  .  BT 
I  V  L I  A  N  V  S  .  HOBIUSSIMVS  .CAESAR 
STATVAM  .  SVB  .  AVRO  :  IN  .  FORO  .  DIVI 

T  R  A 1 A  N I .  Q  y  A  i| .  ATO  ..  sy^  .  Diyo 
C05STANTE .  V I  irAE  -  |:t  .  fioeussibae 

DEVOTIOKIS  .  GRAXIA  .  MERVIT 
ADPROBANTE.  AHPLISSIMO  .  SEHATT 
SVMPTV.PVBJi  ICO.  LOCO.  8V0 
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BESTITVENDAM    .    C]?NSVERVRT 

The  precise  date  of  this  inscription  is  unknown;  but 
the  inscription  itself  shows  that  the  statue  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Confttans,  who  is  designated  ])IVO^ 
and  who  died  ^.  p.  3l50)  apd  before  the  third  of  De- 
cember A*  D.  361,  the  day  on  w^licb  .Constantius  died, 
under  whom,  as  it  records,  th^  slatue  was  erected,  and 
who  was  succeeded  bj  Juliaxi  before  the  close  of  the 
same  jear.  Besides  these  statues  several  otbei*^  ^re  recor- 
ded bj  Antiquarian  or  historic  documents  ^o  ba;ve  j^en 
erected  in  this  basilic,  such  as  that  to  fiasseus  Bufus, 
a  distinguished  personage  under  Marcus  Aurelij^s  (a);, 
that  to  Of arcus  Pontius  Letianus  Larcipi  Sabin^s  ojT  the 
same  period  (i);  that  to  AniciusPf^uli^uf  ^I^^  70V9ger, 
consul  A.  D.  334,  and  pra.elject  of  ^fy^p  (f)j  ;|h^t  t9 
Yictorinus,  a  Bhelorici^n  mentio^ae^i^  J^j  $•  )f(tofa  A* 
D.  358,  ip  the  supplen^ent  to  the  Cbr9niq|e  pf  E:use« 
bius :  f^  Yiciorjnps  ]Shetor  et  Donatu;  iQraminfajcjQS , 
praecepto^  tne^s^  ^pmae  ipsigp^c^  bfibentpr,  e  yfi^bi^s 
Victorinus  etiam  statuam  in  foro  !F^aj,am  nt^ruii  '^ 
thaf  to  iLiiciiJt$  j^u^r^liuf  ATiauius  Sj^nn^ac^,  cons.ul| 
praefect  of  Bo.i^p  A*  |).  364  ^^  ?I^S  9  d^icftfd  A^ 
B.  377  (</};  that  to  A^it^qi  ^u^^h^i^ip^  Qaisi)s,  praefect 
of  Borne  A.  D.  383  (e),  tjlje  jinscriptipn  of  ifhich  is  pre-* 
served  bj  Fabretti(y);  t^ai  to  the  poet  Ofittdiftn)  erect- 
ed between  ^.  P.  jOjl  fiuj^  395  ^)}  tba^  tq  Vlmui 
Anicius  Pjptr9iii\i9  jjlj^ijffpi^  praefpct  pf  Qpinp  A-  D* 
420  (A);  ^nd  tha^  to  Sf^pptu?  ^poll^i^^ris,  pr^^efr.ct  of 
Rope  ^.  p.  ^63;  of  which  bej^in^.^elf  pftfija  fftji^es.YU- 

■ 

(4)  Qmtef  p.  575,  n.  1.  {b)  Ibid.  p.  4(3.  [e)  |li(^ioc<tlM  .Epif[r. 
p>  8.  B.  {di  Cmier^p.  S70,  n.  S.  («)  Gor8ini,Ser.  Pnef.  Urb*  p.  275* 
(/)  laser*  e.  9.  n.  29S.  (^)  Clandian.  da  Bello.  Get*  praaf.  ▼.  7.  Gni- 
^P*  991.  IV  S.  F^ricips  fi^lioMi*  Ttalilia  ft  iSf  (i  ^.:  (^  0futer 
?•  M9»  n.  7.  .  ;  A  • 
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ling  mention  (tf).  From  tbis  last  iiriter  we  learn  that 
manumissions  took  place  in  the  Ulpian  basilic  (A);  and 
Lampridiu^  informs  us,  in  bis  Life  of  Commados,  that 
in  it  was  distributed  the  dole  (c).  The  basilic  looked  to- 
wards the  west,  that  is  in  the  length  of  Its  halls;  bat  its 
great  entrance, as  we  have  seen, looked  towards  the  south; 
and  it,  of  course,  had  double  rows  of  porticos,  one  abore 
the  other.  The  basilic  rises  about  three  feet  above  the 
open  area  of  the  forum,  and  was  reached  bj  five  steps, 
the  restiges  of  which  still  remain  in  all  their  length. 
Its  great  The  great  area  ran  from  these  steps  to  the  south 

area.  ^f  (h^  basilic ,  and  formed  a  large  square  surrounded 

bj  porticos,  300  (eet  in  ever/  direction.  It  reached  as 
far  as  the  quadnvium  near  S.  Maria  in  Campo  Carleo, 
where  the  triumphal  arch  of  entrance  was  discoTered 
in  1570,  as  Flaminius  Vacca  testifies,  (cf ),  the  same  from 
which  were  torn  the  beautiful  reliefs  which  adorn  the 
arch  of  CSonstantine.  Ancient  medals  represeot  it  as 
adorned  "with  marble  columns,  besides  niches  for  sfa- 
tues,  and  surmounted  with  a  quadriga,  with  trophies, 
and  statues  armed  with  spears.  In  the  centre  of  this  area 
which  corresponds  with  the  point  a  little  to  our  right 
as  we  enter  the  tia  Alessandrina ,  stood  the  famous 
equestrian  statue  of  Trajan,  mentioned  hj  Ammianus 
Marcel Itnus,  when  describing  the  arrival  of  the  empe- 
ror  Gonstdns  in  Rome  A.  D.  356.  Constans  was  accom- 
panied  bj  Honnisdas,  a  fngitiTe  Persian  Prince  to  whom 
he  said  boastingl  j  that  he  would  and  could  have  a  similar 
statue  cast;  when  Hormisdas  mildly  but  pointedlj  re- 
plied: ^^First,  Emperor,  order^  if  jou  can,  the  erectioD 
of  such  a  stabler  ^dui  prope  adstaos  regalis  Uiormis- 

''if 

M  Bpist.  Ilk.  IX.  ep.  i6.  Cam,  VIII,  t.  8»  Cann.  IX.    (^   Pi- 
ntgyr.  ad  Antcmium  ? .  544  aq.  (c)  c*  a.  {d^  M ediorie  a.  '9* 
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da  .  ^  ..rffppadit^esm  geaMli:  ant^,/inq.u.It,  iii^jp^ratpf, 
^tabulnna  talec9udijubetOk:8i  Tales  {^y^  Frqpi.tiie  cefi- 
tr?  of'tbe  CioloiD^  to  tlie  triumphal  arch  of  eutraace 
is  a  distance  ot  550  feet ,  so  tb^t  the  entipe  length  of 
the  foruni  was  t.lQO  feet. 

To  the  reair  of  the  square  area  of  the  forum,  i|i  Shops  still 
the  Utile  street  that  runs-  to  opr  left  ,as  we  ^dvafice  to-  '•°***^*"8- 
wards  the  church  of  $.  Maria  ia  Carleo,  nearlj  opposite 
the  extremitj;  of  the  cburcb)  is  the  entrance  to  a  semi- 
circular cqastructioa^  wliich  stands  on  tii|e.  Wei  pf  th^ 
forum,  ,behiqd  the  locatitj  of  the  apcieol  pofiticos.  It 
was  intended  in  part  as  a  substrpction  to  the  Qliirinal 
aodparfljr  for. shops,  several  of  which  still  remain  and 
ibraf  an  up{<er  and  m  under  story.  A  similar  substruc- 
tion is  supposed  to  have,  existed  an  the,  opposite  side} 
aad  ascending  the  via  ittaf  forio  we  find,  to  the  left  sfi 
we  go  towardik  the  forunat  .Romaoum,  a  large  rectilinear  .   •       .  » 
brick  edifice  redu^ced  to.  n\odern  use,  supposed  to  havf  ' 

been  the  coricespondipg  substruction*  .     .;    . 

To  tbe  north  of  tliqpolumn,  that  is  ip,  the  dir«?*  Temple 
tion  Qf  the  SS*  i^ppptoli,  stood  the  magni6cent  tempi^  of  Trajan, 
of  Tj^ajaU)  the  step^  leading  up  to  which  are,ascei|tain^ 
to  have  commenced  abo.ot  GO  feet  from  the  pe^lestal  of 
the  colfimn.  From  ancient  medals  we  l^oow  .t|)at  thp  tem^ 
pie  was  of  the  C^rii^thiaa  order  with  eight  columns  in 
front)  and  tliat  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  ^a  ^rea  spr/7 
rounded  bj  porticos.  It  was  peripteral  ,i|nd,w|is  aflorned 
with  fi^te,en  coluipns  on  each  side.  jSp  lale  as  \^3/i,89m^ 
of  tlwB 'colujuns  wem  disinterred  anflplac/pi^^eai^  Tx^ 
jsxCs  pillar.  They^  are  of  grejf  granitf ,  skx  ^3oman  feel 
in  diameter.  From  the  dimensions  .of  the  diametei:  and 
the  corre^pondipg  intercoluini^iati{)n  it  is  inferred  ibajl 

(a)  Lib.  XVI.  c.  10. 
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the  temple  was  S50  feet  long  bj  175  feet  broad;  aod 
'from  the  Aict  of  the  steps  having  been  found  to  com- 
mence  at  a  distance  of  60  feet  from  Trajan^s  pillar  it  is 
-Ascertained  that  its  length  ran  between  the  entrance  into 
the  Tico  di  S.  Bernardo  and  the  entrance  into  tbat  which 
^communicates  with  the  court  of  the  palazzo  Torlonia 
and  with  the  piazsa  di  Venezia.  Its  front  occupied  the 
space  between  the  oratorio  del  nome  di  Maria  and  the 
Tia  de'^Fornari.  The  temple  was  probablj  commenced 
in  the  titae  of  Trojan,  for  we  kiiow  IhatheTowed  a  tem- 
ple in  the  Diacian  war;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  com- 
pleted by  bis  adopted  son  Adrian ,  and  dedicated  bj 
bim  to  Trajan  (a).  The  forum  terninated ,  in  this  its 
northern  direction,-  on  a  line  with  the  houses  near  the 
chutch  of  S.  Romualdo;  and  its  northern  entrance  stood 
nearly  oppbsite  the  ticolo  del  Mancino. 
Reeapittt-  Briefly  to  recajpitulate^  under  Trajaii  the  arts  had 

'regained  tfi^ir  original  purity,  Simplicity  and  gtaadeur, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  temple 
X>f  Nerva;'  aUtd  his  forutti'  was  of  all  the  forums  df  Borne 
66nfe^edly  the  most'  maguiBcent.  In  its  centre  rose  this 
lofty  triamjphal  coltiittn,  tbe'fibest  lii'tbe  world,  whidi 
has  seen  Seventeen'  c<iiituries'6f  tlctssitude  pass  awar, 
and  still  proudly  towers  hi  unchanged  gratideur,  a  peren- 
nial monument  of  the  Daciau  wat  and  a  mausoleum 
woHhy  of  sd  great  ati  ^mpeifot,' recording  iVi  its  sculp- 
tured rolls  his  victories  oVer  coant'ries  the  Veiy  n^mes 
of  which  hare  been  long  since  blotted  froih  the  map  of 
ihe'mbdern  world.  It  rises  between  the  Gteek  and  Latin 
libraries,  on  the'  east  and'  west^  which'  formed  thfe  Bib- 
iiotheca  Ulpla ,  th^t  cdebrated'  library  placed' here  hj 
Trajan 9  and  b^ttrebn  the  Ulpian  bflEsiUd  and  temple  of 

(a)  Spartian.  YiL  Adrian*,  c.  ig. 
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Trajan  on  iho  nortli  aiid^flouth/ Its  southern'  ^ntr^DCe 
cvmsUtediof  »  gndd  irirampbal  a^reb^  surnvooated'  widi 
a  gift  broaWf(iiidtig3i  fitf  ringiilar  beauty  wd  aj^len- 
d^ui^;  and  ia  tb(fe  centre  of  the  aootliem  areii  itobd  the 
famofiiif' bronze  eq'ue$trian  sintue  of  fVafan,  which  eid- 
ted  Ihe  adiniration  of  th^  Persian  prineei  The  temple 
of  Trajan' aiood  io  the  eenltrie  ofits  nortliern  airiea,  which 
was  iarrounded  bjr  marble  {krrticos;  and  the  northern 
entrabee  to  the  forum  wa^'alsu  decorated  with  a  qua- 
driga 'bf  gift  brottze.  Tlie  forum-  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  eduskted  ofan  aggregiition  of  edifices  and  struct 
tures,  erected  bj  the  first  Grecian  itrchitectofthe  time, 
deooiated  with  statues  of  the  great  and  th^  learned,  of 
heroes  and  of  gods,  and  fonhing  the  most  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  archtt^elural  and  artislic  grandeur  which 
even  that  ag^  of  taSfo  and  mBgnifieebfee  could  boast. 

That  ita  temple  exisited  in  t^e  V.'ceortury  we  know  perio<l 
from  its  mention  by  Victor  and  'the  Notltia)  and  thai  of  irsde- 
the  Dlpian  library  was»sfefiding  abotit  the  year  «00  we  •*^«««*^°* 
lea^^  firom  Yetiantius  F<>rtunattis,  an  emtnetlli Italian 
writer  in  proStf  and  ?er$e,  who  became' bislidj^  of  Poin- 
ters, and  £eld  in  Finance  abo^l  the  year  600,' for  he 
records  the  recttal,  in  his  day,  of  compOsrCioos  in  th« 
hatt^bf  the  libi'ai^: 

^yix  mbio  fatal  niiido  pbm^sa  podmata  eultu  ' 
'  Audit  Trajano  Roma  terendaybro^  (A).'^  ' 
That  the  foruto  continued  to  eii^t  in  the  Vtii  ceiitiiry 
we  kuow*  from  Pbolus  DiiK^onus  in  bis  sage  stoty  ohh^ 
liheMfion^  of  ihis  s6\A  of  TrajaU  from  hell^iitbicfc  is  also 
foond  in  JJktM.  Ih  it  ^ul  saysT  thlit  'fl;  Gl^gory  wlas 
mofed  to  pity,  when  passing  through  the  forum  of  Tra- 
jan,  of  which'  hespealis  a$  actually  existing  in  his  own 


.i ' 


(^  EUgia  ad  Berihram  Episcop.  Cenomanorumy  now  <9(aM 
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daj3  ^^aod  opere  nairifico  codstat  esae^  extnictoni**'''  Hie 
1  bronaset^  bowerer^  aad  statues  and  Other  ocoamenls  were 
takep  q[«aj  bj  ConsUos.IL  or  Coostaotiae  lilt  A*  D. 
•663»  (a);  ao4  were  seized  by  tbe  Saracens  at  Syracuse 
..^fter  hU  d^lh  ip.  669y  nrlteD.  tbej.  took  that  citj  (b), 
Conslaos  il.  remained  in  Roiae  but  twelve  dajs,  that 
is  (rooi  the  sixtU  to  ihe  eighteeutb  of  Julj,  and  during 
that  time  he  collected:  all,  Uie  ancieat  brooaes  ia  the 
city  and  carried  them  off:  ^^Omnia,  quae  fuerunt  anti- 
.quitus  idstituf a^ex.  aere  ia  oruamentum  dvitatifi  depo- 
^utt;'"  tod  Uiey.wene  BoaUf  conveyed  by  the  Saracens 
.toAJexandria)  A^^ioqqf^  io  Alexaadiiam  reversi  soot**'  (c). 
iLiltl^tCOuId  TrajiAD  haiie  imagined,  whea  he. conquer- 
.red]  Arabia,  tbat^fiveoentaries  aqd  a  half  after,  the  Ara- 
tbidh/9  would  seize  tnd  cairy.  off  victoriously  .to  Egypt 
the  oraa|nent$  aod,4he  braoze  statue  tbat  surmountei 
*4he  Columo  erected  by  him  asamemorial  of  his  victory 
iQver  the  QaeiaAH.  From  tjbelasjt. Excavations  it  appears 
.Ibs^t  the.uUer.  ruinof  tlie  forum  was  caused  by  6re  at 
4ome  pfBfiod  (i^t^eea.the.  yUl;  ^nd  X  century}  for  we 
Itave  leen  thaj^  it  existed  in  tlie  VIL9  and  we  know  it 
40  Iiaye  b^en  iju  ruin^  ifK  tb,e<X«. century  {dy  Its  moau* 
ffiiantal  x^olam.n  hiOjMrever  MiU  fieinsained  sUndiof  but 
covered  to  a  considerable  height  by  ri^ios;  nor  was  it 
disencumbered  uptil(A«.JQr  15j58,  when  Sixtus  Y.,  avail- 
ing himself , of.  tlieae^vip^  .of  Domenico  Montana,  iso- 
lated it  at  90  expense  of  upTr9rdsof2000/^  and  employ- 
ed Leonardo  Soreoi^p,  a  .$<:ul|)|or,  apd  Tomin^so  della 
J^orta,  bis  pupil^  (q  mqdel,  an^  SebastinnO  Torrigiani 
to  cast,  the  statue  pf  &  Peter;  oo  \ls  jsommit,  wjitcb 


<  •  1   . 

-  'i  i.> 

I.   <:  :* 


(a)  Anastai.  Bibliothee.  Vit.  Vitalian.  Ptpae.  .  (6)  'Aoastas.  Bib- 
JioUiec.  Vit.  'Adeodat*  (c)  - Anastat.'  Blbftolhec.  Be  gestls  LMogttbarJd^ 
rum  lib.  X.  c.  ix.  i5.   {d}    Mabillon  Maacuai  Ilaticum  T.  IL  p.  iSa, 
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then  giit,  and  cost  altogether  1,000/  (a).  The  area  of 
the  basilic  was  eleared  by  die  French  In  1813;  and  the 
colamns  were  erected  on  their  bases  and*  the  whole  en- 
closed as  at  present  by  Pins  YILon  hisretarq  toKome* 
in  Igld.  The  excavated  part  is  about  390  feet  long  by 
155  feet  broad,  that  is  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire* 
area  of  the  forum. 

TEMPLE  OF  y£NUS  AND  BOHE.  The  remains  Temple 
of  tbis  double  teikiple  are  situate,  between  the  arch  of  ofyeaiu 
Titus  and  the  Colosseum*  It  was  designed  by  the'empe-i^iiigtQry. 
ror  Adrian,  who  laid  its  foundation  on  fh6  Sirst  of  A* 
pril  A  U.  C.S7&^  or  A.  I>.  12i,  the  Annireirsary  of  the 
foundation  of  Borne  (i),  a  day  held  sacred  and  obser* 
ted  as  such  eten  by  the  Christian  emperors* (e)..  Dion* 
meatioos  that^  Adrian  haTing  sent  to  Apollodmrtis  of  ^ 
Damascus,  the  architect  of  the  Trajan  forum,  the  plan* 
of  the  edifice,  in  order,  as  we  saw,  to  show  him  that  great 
works  could  be  executed  without  him,  ApoUodorns  re- 
macked  that,  to  render  the  portico  imposing,  the  tem«: 
pie  should. bo  erected  on  loftier  substructions  towards 
the  via  Sacra,  and  that  in  order  to  iafford  a  place  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  machinery  used  on  particular  oc- . 
casions  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  to  which  it  might 
he  promptly  and  secretly  transferred,  vaults  should  be 
coostructed  in  the  substructions  oppdsite  tbe.amphi-* 
theatre;  and  be  added  that  the  statues  of  the  goddesses 
were  too  Urge  for  their  celiac,  for  that,  if  they,  wished  ^ 
to  rise  and  go  out,  they  could  not  do  so.  This  just  and 
honest  criticism,  which  was  not  given  unsolicited,  woun- 
ded the  pride  of  the  Imperial  architect,  who  saw  that 
it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  plan,  and  the  ill-judged  frank- 

(a)  Faa,  HisoeUaaea  filoL  Grit  Aat  T.ILp.  9,  (5^  Dbii  lib^LXIX. 
e«  5.  Atlwnaeas  lib.  ?m.  e.  iQ,  (c)  CodnTteodoii  Uk  ILtiUf  Ul-S^^ 
yoU  IV.  37 
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HeM  pf  ApoUo4onis  tfaeo  in  exile,  cost  him  dearlj. 
The  just  and)  enlighttoed*  Adrian,  in  his  offended  Ta- 
nit7,  doomed;  to  deatbi  the  artist  who  dared  to  qaestioo 
this  new  proof  oC  his  accbitectnrai  skill;  and  this  atro- 
cious  act  of  resentment  gaye  a  deeper  shade  to  the  in- 
famy be  had  aoqulred.by  poisoning  with  perfidious  in* 
gratitude  his  yirtaoas  wife  Julia  Sabina ,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  elerati'on  to  the  power,  which  he  thus  inhtt* 
manly  abased  (a).  The  criticism  of  ApoUodorus  were 
alone  suflScient  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  temple  ia  its 
present  locality,  facing,  in  opposite  directions,  the  Go* 
losaenm  and  Borne*  It  was  dedicated,  accordbg  to  Gas* 
siodoms,  A.  D.  1 35;  and  its  worship  was  shared  by  Borne 
witb  Yenns,  because  the  mother  of  JEneas,  the  great 
ancestor  of  the  Julian  family,  from  whom  was  desceo- 
ded  the  founder  of  the  Etarnal  city. 

Adrian. chose  £>ff  its  site  the  locality  before ooeo- 
pied  by  tbe  atriumnf  the  golden  house  of  Rero,  the^'saia- 
raa  ^ia  Sacra,^  to  which  Vespasian  had  transferred  the 
colossal*  statue  of  Rero  Arom  tbe  Testibule  of  the  goMco 
house  and  frcMn  which  Adrian  bad  it  conveyed,  bj  means 
of  twenty  four  elephants,  to  the  large  pedestal  still  stao* 
ding  between  the  temple  and  the  colosseum  {hy  Op- 
posite the  temple  on  the  forum  side  stood  a  broniee- 
questrian  statue  of  Cloelia(c), which  perished  by  fire(^j) 
but  was  speedily  replaced  (e),  and  remained  there  aotil 
at  least  tbe  beginning  of  the  Y.  century  (/).  The  broiue 
elephants,  mentioned  by  Gassiodorus  as  existing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  YL  century,  seem  also  to  have  stood 


(«)  Dion  lib.  UUX.  e.  5.  (b)  SeeYol.  I?,  p.  aSg.  (c)  Lil».  H.  e.  iS^ 
{(^  DioDys.  lib.  Y.  a  «5.  (e)  Senee.  Gonaokt  ad  Blirdaia  c  16^ 
(Ji  Sernw  on  JSaetd*  lib.  ?1II;  ▼.  661. 
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ia'tho  saine  locality  (a).  The  (eisple^  'as  wo  Immriirofai 
ancient  medals,  vas  completed  bj  AntonitmsjKas,  inA^ 
was  burnt  Al  D*  30?,  in. tbe  reign  of  Maxentius  (i)y 
hj  whom  it  was  rebuilt  (c).  We(  finditrebonled  as  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  eitj  in  the  jear  356  (d)^ 
and  in  38^  it  was  still  standing  in  all  its  integritj  (e); 
In  the  jear  39i  an  Imperial  law  oommaftded  «ill  the  PisH 
gan  temples  to  be  closed,  a  oircumslance  which ^miist^ 
have  hastened  their  ruinj  and  of  this  templfe  in  partis 
cular  we  hnbw  tlial  !Bope  Hbkioiiins  I.-  61|lamied  fi-om 
Heradiu^,  on  his  arrival  it^  Boikie  in  the  YIL  ceutnrj^ 
the  brdnae  gilt  til^  that  cb?eredi4sce|lay  wbioltbeeniH 
ployed  in  r6oBng  the  church  of  S»  Peter  (/),  and  Whiiob 
were  carried  off  by  the  Saracens  A.  D*  S&S.  Its  siAsO'^ 
quent  ruin  most  b^ve  beeii  iapid;  and  iU^mouIdering 
materials  were ,  of  >  cbnrse,  iranisferred  to  conalroct  or 
decorate  other  edifices  (g).  • .       < 

The  teanple  stood  onaaaitificial  level)  formed  as  Deserip- 
we  stillsee,  by  iiolid  snfastroetions;  and  tUs  its  base!-'  ^'^^^  ®'* 
ment,  whioh  is  500  feet  long  by  300  wide,  bad  been 
faced  with  squaoe  blocks  of  p^erinO  and  travertin,  im* 
crusted  with  blocks  of  marble.  At  a  abort  distance  in4 
side  these'  bloicks  of  ^eperino,  travertin  and  liarble, 
stood  another  line  of  wall  similarly' constructed  of  pe«> 
periao  and  travertin;  and  the  holes  made  to  reacb  this 
inner  line  andc^rry  off  the  blocks  appear  like  somny 
arches  on  the  side  of  the  substruction  bppc^ite  the  Co^ 
losseum,  which  have  been  filled  up  for  seeurity  (h)i 

(a)  Yarkif .  Kb.  X«  ep.  lo^  {b)  The  AsiaujmvnB  of  Bccard.  fi?)  Ano« 
Dym.  of  Bccard.  Amelias  Victor  de  Caeaaribw  e«  4^f,.  i4l  A^imiaa* 
MarcelUiklib.  XVL  c.  lo.  {e)  Pra^cntios  contra  Symm9fik^  Orat  libJLI. 
V*  ai8  tqq.  (/)  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  XVI.  lit.  VIU.  de  Paganis  Sor 
cnfic.  et  tempi,  leg.  X.  aqq.  (^)  Anaalas.  Vit.  Honor,  (h)  Moratori 
AanaLdlui.  ana.  846. 
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The  tort  off  corridor)  which  we  see  ronniag  firom  the 
aieh  off  Titos  to  oUr  left  towards  the  colosseom,  nivks 
the  distance  between  the  outer  and  inner  line  of  wall 
The  basement)  which  still  eiitts,  was  reached,  on  tbe 
side  towands  the  fomm,  bj  eleven  marble  steps,  still  in 
part  existing ,  which  ran  along  the  whole  line,  and  la 
front  of  which  rose  a  bronxe  railing  interrupted  bf 
pedestals  and  statues;  and  on  the  opposite  side  it  was 
reached  by  two  flights  of  steps,  one  at  each  comer,  each 
flight  hafing  had,  as  is  still  seen,  two  landings.  At  this 
side  the  steps  could  not  be  constructed  as  on  the  nor« 
them  side,  for  thej  should  here  protrude  considerably 
into  the  area  before  the  G>lbsaeum ,  and  interropt  the 
Tie  Sacra*  To  make  room  for  this  basement  se?eral  hoo* 
ses  had  been  levelled;  and  the  atrium  of  one,  with  its 
impluTuim)  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  opposite  the 
portico  of  the  basilic  of  Gonstantlne. 

The  basement  was  floored  with  marble,  as  may 
still  be  seen,  and  enclosed  with  porticos,. as  is  den 
from  their  traces,  and  from  the  fragments  of  hogegi^ 
nite  columns,  white  marble  Corinthian  capitaik,  enta- 
blature etc  stin  to  be  seen  on  the  spot  Ten  steps  led 
vp  to  tbe  front  and  sides  of  the  temple  itself  or  rather 
to  the  two  united  temples,  which  were ^00  feet  long 
by  200  feet  broad;  and  their  walls  were  lined  intemallj 
and  externally  with  blocks  of  marble  (a).  The  united 
temples  had  each  in  front  a  double  row  of  ten  eolamn^ 
as  we  know  from  apcient  medals;  and  the  localities  of 
their  basements  ane  still  observable.  They  were  of  Pro- 
eonneaslan  marble,  of  the  GHrinthian  order,  floted  ind 
six  feet  in  diameter;  and  of  them  one  fragment  remahis 
on  the  area  near  S.  Fra^pesca  Bomana,  an4  another  ii 


(a)  Cbpidian  de  Laud.  StiUch.  lib.  U.  v.  as]. 
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inserted  in  tbe  wall  near  the  cella,  near  whicft  w^  als(^ 
lee  a  large  fragment  of  the  cornice.  With  the  four  cen^ 
tral  colomns  of  each  front  correi$pdnded  intemall jr  four 
others;  and  these  inner  columns  were  met  by  the  pro*" 
jecting  walls  of  the  cella,  which  still  in  part  exi^t.  The 
two  temples  were  perfectly  similar^  lind  their  eellae 
stood  back  to  back)  one  looking  towardai  the  Capitol ^ 
and  the  other,  as  we  still  see,'  towards  the  Golbsseutn. 
Thej  however  commiiaicated  bj  spaces  left  at  the  aidei 
of  tbe  celiac;  thei  communication  on  the  south  side 
remains  almost  intact^  and,  as  is  seen,  waa  lighted  by 
loopholes,  md  it  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  building. 
At  the  extremitj  of  each  cella  was  a  large  niche  ^  as  is 
seen,  for  the  reception  of  the  statue  of  each  dif  inity;  and 
•Qcient  medals  represent  both  as  seated,  which  accords 
with  the  criticism  of  Apoilddorus.  The  medals  repiesent 
Venus  holding  in  her  right  band  a  Yictory ,  and  in 
ber  left  a  spear,  and  Boine  with  a  globe  in  her  right , 
and  a  ape^r  in!  ber  left^  band;  Tbe  side  walls  of  the  cella 
hadniche^^as  is  sttU  seen^  which  were  adorned  with 
statuea;  and  ihe  intervab  between  the  niches  were  deoo*- 
rated  with  porphyry  columns,  fragments  of  i^ch  have 
been  found  on  the  spot  We  still  admire  tbe  beauty  of 
the  Taulted  diilinga  oterbanging  the  yacant  shrines  of 
both  deitiesi 

CVRGVS  OF  ADBtAH.  t^rocopius  describes  ai  CIrctif  of 
existing  ia  the  Fields  of  Hero  an  extensiye  ancient  cir*-  Adrian, 
cos,  where  gladiators  fought  in  former  times  (a);  and 
we  know  tbat  the  prata  NeroniaHa  correspond  with 
what  are  now  called  the  prati  di  Gistelia  Fulrius  says 
that  in  bis  time,  A^  D.  1527,  (6)  its  ruins  were  to  be 
ieen,  as  does  also  PirTo  Ligorio  {c).  It  is  howeTef  inen- 

(a)  Gothic  War  lib.  U  e..i.  J^)  Alitichiti^  di  BaoM.  (c)  Thitttta 
dei  Ccrchi  etc 
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tiooed  hj  nq  aocient  -writer;  and  Im  bees  <salled  die 

cirpps.of  Adnan  on  accoiuit  of  its  ▼iciaitj  (p  thistomlk 

Sepulchre  SEPOLCftO  W  ApRURO.  We  ha?ealwady  de- 

'  scribed  thif  :e4Afice  as  i|  modera  prUoa ;  and  we  not 


.p 


proceed  to  notice  it  as  a  Ibrtress  isind  a  lomhi  In  oar 
accDUDi  of  the  i]|<^P9oleam  of  AuguAlus  i«e  had  oecasaoo 
to  obserre  that  i(^  ^palchr^I  chambers  eoald  lecetn 
no  other  occupaaC  after  the  dieified  If  erva:  hence  Tn- 
jaii;,.  who  sqcc0eded  JTerra ,  was  interred  in  the  spiral 
4x4uiim  beari9g:bisriiaiDe;and  for  the  same  reasoa  A- 
dniAidr^etedibis.pDOttfl  faUriofor  himself  and  hisstn* 
eestot^^  A«JX  13SH36(ff>It  is'sifuaftemi  the  right  bank 
^r  Uif  Tiberi.  b^;f(mi  die  JEliaii  bridge,  within  the  ga^ 
fdeP4  of  JDotniiia^  the  aiuit  oCJtco.  Adrian  was  interred 
Afg^,4L.iJ),'  i38  (^),  Jna  afcbek  :ba?ing  been  tranUerred 
;tliilber'  from  Bniae  with.great  {XMnp  bj  bis  adopted  soa 
fand  ;SttcpeqMr  .Anioiinuk  f  iiia  (e)«  Here  also  were  in- 
Jtei!red  the  adopted  son  of  Adrian , .  JElitis  Gnesar,  «l» 
idled  A.D.  138 »  a  shoif  tiane  before  bia  adopted  Oh 
ithdr  (i);  intosinasiPius  and  bis  wife  the  Elder  Fans- 
•lina!^  the  latter  A..D.  Ul,lhe  Ibniier  A.  B.l<«,  to- 
gether wjth  two  sons  and  a^daugfater  wbo  died  before 
Ihem  (e)^  Liici«a\  Verdsf  son  of  JBlxus'  Gaesar  (/);  the 
JfOHSkgor  Faustina V  tbe  oidj.sbrming  child  of  Anbn 
ninus  Pius  and  the  Elder  Faustina,  who  died  at  Abbe 
n^ar  die  Tdurus  and  rec^ved  dit ifee  bondnrs  in  Borne 
A.  IX  175,  and  berbwsband  HdicnsAarelins,  wbo  died 
Sja  Vienne  an  the  war  agaitat  the  Varcomanni  A  R 
•ISa  (g)^  their  son  Coaratiodus,  str9ikgfed  A.  D.  <9!i 
;whose  corpse  was  Saved  the  indignity  of  being  dragged 

(«)  Dion  Uh.  VUX.  (b)   Ibid,  (e)  Cupktdii,  rit  Antonio. » 
c.  8,  «t  Tit.  Veri  e.  II.    {dj   Spntian.  Vit  JElii  ct  6.  (^  Aaaajm.il 
«UlMH«ii.a  59,  6i.   (/;   C«pitol«,  Tft.  tndi  ?erf.  M  JItniiu 
lib.  IV.  fc  I. 
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with  a  hook  aod  rhrown  into  Ch^  Tiber  al  the  ittHtanoe 
of  his  tuocettor  Perlinox  (a);  the  three  brothei^  and 
eight  sistevs  of  Gommodtfs  (d);  tiod  htldj  PmilbaLX  )Blid 
after  him  Septimias  S^yertia,  if  ho  died  at  Terk/WhMise 
bis  ashea  wereoon^viayed  hi  a  small  igeddim  uttn  enelosed 
in  one  df  alabaster,  (c).  That  the  moaiiiHebtal  inserip- 
lions  oC  Adriad,  Alius  Antoniniks  'Fins^  the  eldet  Faus« 
tina  and  three  dkiMvcn ,  atid  of  Goiunlddus  remained 
affixed  to  ike  dye  of  tbe  tomb  about  A.  D.  SbO ,  Sre 
learn  bom  4he  Anonymous  of  MiibiHon,  #ho  recoM^ 
them  as  existibg  in  bis  daj  (dy 

After  the  public  funeral  of  S.  Serverus  A.D.2H;, 
the  monument  remained  closed  until  A«  D.  /f09 ,  wbeii 
it  was  plundered  by  Alarie ,  who  carried  off  its  more 
f  aluable  urns,  tt  was  concerted  into  a  fortress  bj  Tbeo^ 
doric,  king  of  the  Goths;  and  we  leatn  from  Procojpius 
that  its  exterior  -was  intact  in  537  ^  when  attacked  by 
Titiges ,  who  was  repulsed  by  the  besieged :  ^^  Mean"- 
trhile^  ^^  sfciys  PrOCopius,  ^^  anothei  assault  of  th6  Goths 
took  place  towards  the  Aurelian  gate  in  the  following 
manner  t  the  tomb  of  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian  stands 
without  the  Aureliftn  gate ,  at  about  a  stone^s  throw 
froAi  the  #alls ,  and  is  a  wonder  well  worthy  of  atten* 
tton,  for  it  in  built  of  Parian  marble ,  and  the  blocks 
are  closely  United  to  each  other  without  any  other  bond 
of  union.  It  has  four  sid^s  of  equal  dimensions ,  each 
of  which  is  a  stone^s  throw  in  length;  and  its  height 
is  greater  tbatt  that  of  the  city-walls.  On  it  are  admirifble 
maihle  statiie^  of  men  and  horses.  The  inhabitants  a 
long  time  ago  ^  obserring  that  it  could  be  made  an 


{dj  Lamprld.  Tit  Gommod.c,  17.  {b)  Anonyou  of  MabiUonn.  4, 
64«65,  66.  (e)  Hcrodian  lib.IU.  c.  i5.  lib.  IV.  c.  i.  (4)  Spartiaa  Vit 
Sever,  c.  ^4,  in  fine* 


•dfaneed  post  against  ihe  cnem j,  eairled  two  arms  Cron 
tbe  walls  to  tbe  tomb  9  thus  converting  it  into  part  of 
the  city  enclaAiie.It  Urns  resembled  a  tower  OTerlook- 
ing  ibe  city  gate  in  tbat  quarter,  to  which  it  conttitnled 
^a  sufficient  defence  •  •  •  •  The  Goths ,  meanwhile ,  as- 
sailed the  Aurelian  gate  and  the  tower  of  Adrian  ,  ha- 
ving no  machines  whatever  ,  bat  a  number  of  ladders , 
and  abundance  of  darts  ,  thinking  that  thej  should 
compel  the  besieged  to  surrender,  and  from  the  paucity 
^of  their  numbers  easily  possess  themselves  of  the  cas- 
tle ^  (a).  Having  described  tbe  assault  of  the  Goths  un- 
der cover  of  the  portico  that  ran  from  the  £Uan  bridge 
,to  the  Vatican  basilic ,  Prq^opius  adds  that  when  they 
were  about  to  apply  the  ladders  to  scale  the  walls ,  the 
.besieged ,  having  no  other  means  of  defense  ,  hurled 
down  on  the  heads  of  their  Gothic  assailants  the  large 
statues  ,  tbat  crowned  the  circular  structure  ,  and  thus 
repelled  the  besiegers.  Tbis  was  the  first  serious  dis- 
aster which  tbe  edifice  suffered ;  and  of  tbe  injury 
4hus  done  to  the  arts  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the 
famous  Barberiui  faun,  found  when  excavating  the  fosse 
of  the  castle  in  the  time  of  Urban  YIIL ,  and  now  in 
the  Boyal  museum  at  Hunich.:  the.  other,  statues  thrown 
down  on  the  same  occasiqp  were  probably  not  inferior 
in  artistic  excellence.  Froin  the  passage  just  cited  we 
learn  tbe  appearance  which,  the  monument  {weaented 
before  it  was  thus  dismaatled.  On^  square  basement, 
faced  wttb  blocks  of  Parian  marble^and  adorned  on  its 
angles  witb  groups  of  men  and  horses^  rose  a  circular 
superstructure  also  encrusted  with  marble  and  crowned 
witb  statues ,  among  wbicb  must  have  been  that  of  A- 
drian ,  the  head  of  wbicb ,  now  in  the  .circular  hall  of 

(a)  Pfocop«  lib.  1.  c«  aa. 
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the  Vatican  moseon,  wtt  Ibmid  al  the  base  of  the  tomh. 
We  further  learn  from  Peter  Mallias ,  a  writer  of  the 
XIL  century  ,  that  ihe  edifice  was  enclosed  with  gilt 
bronxe  railing  9  with  pillan  ^  at  interyaU  ^  crowned  by 
gilt  bronse  peacocks,  two  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  Vatican  gardeft  called  della  Pigna;  that  each  side 
was  famished  with  a  gate  of  entrance ,  before  one  of 
which  stood  a  gilt  bronze  boll;  and  that  the  sepulchral 
chamber  contained  a  porphjrj  um,  the  body  of  which 
was  transferred  to  S.  John  Lateran^s  to  serte  as  a  sepul- 
chrai  urn  for  Innocent  II. ,  and  the  coTcr  of  which  now 
stirfes  as  the  baptismal  foot  of  &  Peter'^s  (a).  In  none 
of  these  descriptions  do  we  find  mentioned  the  bronxe 
colossal  pki<fruit  in  the  Vatican  garden  or  the  colttmns 
of  Tioiet  marUe,  formerly  in  S.  PauPs ;  and  hence  the 
opinion  put  forward  by  the  architects  of  the  XVL  cen- 
tury that  the  former  crowned  the  cireular  part  of  the 
tomb|  and  the  Jatter  formed  a  peristyle  round  it,  is  Tir- 
taally  excl  uded  by  S*  Leo  and  Procopius,  and  Is  more- 
over a  gratuitous  assumption  unsupported  by-  any  an-^^ 
cieat  authority  whatever*  An  inscribed  circle  and*taii«» 
gent,  moreover,  leate  no.  room  lor  a  peristyle  ;  and  the 
columns  would  hate  been  disproportionate  for  the  edi*' 
fic&  Vestiges  of  the  external  decoration,  which  remain- 
ed  and  were  copied  in  the  XV*  century  (6) ,  inform 
us  that  the  sides  of  the  dye  were  decorated  with  heada 
of  oxen  ,  between  which  were  affixed  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  those  whose  ashes  reposed  Vithin,  until 
scattered  by  the  rapacity  of  Alaric  A.  D.d09.  Totila  made 
himself  master  of  the  edifice  on  his  retudm  to  Rome 


(•)  Homilj  •£  8.  Leo  ea  the  fcaat  of  8.  Pettr,  pfetervsd  in  part 
kj  Peter  Malliaa ,  Hist.  Basil.  8.  Petri,  c.  VUI.  n.  iSo.  (6)  Xhe  mo- 
nument is  to  represented  on  the  bronae  door  of  8.  Peter's » cast  about 
^  jear  ifSi. 
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A.  D.  S£9;.and  rfeteiatd  fM»MsMoof  it  for  three  jtxts^ 
when  the  GoChi  j  afifer  his  dee'th  ^  sarrendered  to  Harses 
cm  the  mU  condilion  of  hanog'  their  lives  spared  (a). 

From  the  ttme  of  Theodoric  the  edifiee  was  called 
the  pri$Qa  of  Tbeodorie  ,  carewr  Theodorid  {b)\  hit 
ia  the  jeer  S90  9  on  occasioo  of  att  avfol  plegue,  Pope 
S*  Gregoffj^  at  the  heid  of  e  peiiiletfitial  processioD,  is 
iaid  lb  have  seen  od  its  summit  an  angel  sheaUimg  a 
aword  ^  and  thus  indfeating  die  oesaakion  of  the  plagvft 
This  fact  and  thesnppoiMd  appearance  of  S.  Michael  oa 
monnt  Garganus,  a  short  time  preirionsij,  led  Pope  80- 
niface  III.  or  IV.  t^  i^rect  on  its  summit  a  chapd  ia 
honour  of  the  Archangel  ^  which  from  its  ele?aled  po- 
•itiim  was  calleid  inter  nubes ;  and  the  edifice  then  as- 
sumed its  present  name  of  Gastel  S.  Angelo  (c). 

During  the  middle  ages  the  fortress  ceased  not  ta 
be. an  object  of  sanguiaarj  contention  among  the  £k- 
tions  that  distracted  Rome ;  but  in  no  instance  was  it 
the  centre  of  such  disorders  or  the  theatre  of  sock 
crimes  as  duiing  the  X.  oentur  j,  when  in  possesaion  d 
the  infamoite  Marosia  and  her  sacrilegious  deseendaots 
At  no  period  of  her  sad  storj  was  Rome  so  degnded  oc 
oppressed  by  usurjpation.  The  lawless  partisans  of  tint 
iotiriguiog  woman ,  who  held  forcible  poasession  of  tbe 
fortress  j  seised  the  person  of  John  IL  in  the  palace  of 
Lateran ;  and  dispatched  the  aged  PontiiF  in  the  caslb 
of  S-  AngelO)  it  is  supposed  hj  soflbcation.  Benedict  TL 
was  strangled  withia  iu  walls  in  97i  bj  order  of  Ore 
seensio  9  one  oi  her  descendanls ,  who  possessed  it  and 
gave  to  il  for  a  time  the  name  of  Turrit  Cresceniu  \ 

(a)  Praeop.  lih.  IU.  a.  54.  lih.  IV.  c.  SS.  (^)  tlieodoric  iTiea 
Znaal*  VL  Kamom  Unioaia  c.  5S«  (c)  Qrt%,  of  Tbart  lib.  X.  c.  i*  P><^ 
Iba  i)MCoa,iib.  ilL  c.  24.  Barronios,  Notes  to  the  Roaun  llaxtfr»* 
Jogy  9  mA  Giorgi,  Notes  to  the  Martyrology  of  Adon. 
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and  in  the  same  centiirj  John  XIY.. was  strangled  there, 
the  Tictim  of  factiod^  intrigue  (a). .  Th^se  horrors  ter- 
minated not  iiotil  A  JX988,  when  the  Emperor  Otho  IIL, 
aft«r  a  month'^s  «iege,  succeeded  id  .taking  the  cattle; 
and  CrescenziO)  first  thrown  do*wn  from  iti  battlements, 
was  next  pnbliclj  executed  bj^prder  of  Otho ,  who  was 
poisoned  bj  Stefania^  the  wife  of  Cresceizio,  in  revenge 
for  her  husband's  death  (b).  la  \DSA  Gregoirj  YIL  took 
refuge  thereon  tb0  approach  of  HenrjIVj^ who  fled  on 
the  arriV)Ei)  of  th^  sanguinarjr  Gitiscard  j  add  !in  the  be^ 
gianing.of-the  XIV.  centurj  tlie  forlrebs  was  occupied 
by  the  tribiline  Biienai  (c).  On  occasion  (o£  the  fiunous 
schism  of  tb^.Wtei^.in  the  XIV.  century ,  it  snstained 
a  siege  a^ainsl'the  lawful  Pope^  Urban  VL  \  and,  when 
surrendered  bj  Gontelin.  de  Sp  Crispin  9  who  fa?ound 
the  antipope  GIemen({  VIL,  the  Romans  resoWed  on  hh 
zing' it  to  the  ground.  Accordingly 'they -vemoved- the 
marble  blocks  with  which  it  had  been/)  faced  ^  and  em*« 
ployed  them  to  pate  the  squares  of  iBomeff  and  the  so* 
lidity  of  the  remaining  walls  alone  pre^nted' its  total 
de^tritotiod  (<f).  In :  iJJiSl  Alexander  Vl.  ^  #h6»e  htxtt^ 
ve  shall  Isee.inadribed'oh  a  slab  affiled  to  the  wallj  lini- 
ted  it  to  the  Vaticati  by  dieansof  a  ^^vered  way, Which 
still  exists^  and  by  which  he  retired  into  the  castle, 
when  Borne  was  attacked  by  Ghthrles  VIII.  ^  as  did  al^o 
Clem.  VIL  on  occasion  of  the  siege  of  the  Constable 
Bourbon  A.  D*  1527.  In  1626  the  fosses  were  excava- 
ted'by  Urban  VIII.;  and  several  rooms  were  constriict* 
ed  in  the  interior  by  Paul  III. ,  which  we  shall  liOtice 

more  particularly,  as  we  make  our  circuitof  the  edifice.. 

« 

(a)  Loilprand,  lib.  Ift.e.  ^y  1%.  Muralori  Renim  Italicar.  Scriplor. 
[b)  Glabro»lib^i'.  ci  4.  See.Baronros»  Moratori ,  Siimoadi  etc.  fejHiK 
toria  Cortuioram ,  It  1. 3*  T-  XU.  p«  9a5.  (clj  Theodoric  it  MiMnes. 
de  Schuim  lib.  I.  c.  j4* 


the  casde. 
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Titit  to  *   We  enter  hj  a  gatewaj  to  onr  right ,  lifter  Invidg 

passed  the  XLiBn  bridge.  From  the  eztremitj  of  the 
bridge )  before  we  enter,  we  observe,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber  to  our  right ,  the  fosse  bj  which  tbe  water 
from  the  river  enters  to  insulate  the  fortress,  and  which 
terminates  ^  as  may  be  observed ,  at  the  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver under  the  hospital  of  S.  Spirito.  From  this  extre* 
mitj  of  the  bridge  we  also  observe  the  present  form  of 
the  citadel.  At  the  extremity  to  the  right  is  a  projecting 
bastion,  planted  with  canon,  which  command  the  pub- 
lic road  beyond  the  bridge  :  on  the  left  extremity  is  a 
similar  bastion  cnt  by  the  road ;  and  the  intermediate 
space  is  occupied  by  three  lines  of  trail  with  terraces , 
in  front  of  tbe  circular  structure,  which  is  flanked  more 
immediately  by  four  towers ,  two  in  front  and  two  to 
tbe  rear.  We  enter  under  a  small  pordi,  which  serves  as 
asortofguatd  house;  and  having  passed  the  three  lines 
of  wall  already  mentioned  by  as  many  doors  of  com- 
munication we  reach  the  basement  of  the  ancient  edifice, 
som^  blocks  of  which  still  remain.  Ail  the  atmctures 
around  us.  save  this  basement  and  its  circular  saper- 
structure,  are  modem.  To  the  right,  between  the  third 
line  of  wall  and  tbe  basement,  is  a  flight  of  paved  steps 
tluit  lead  up  to  tbe  terraces  and  four  half  towers  already 
mentioned.  From  the  inner  terrace  we  observe  the  re- 
ipains  of  the  square  basement  and  of  its  superstructure, 
to  the  latter  of  which  is  affixed ,  opposite  tbe  bridge  , 
tbe  above  mentioned  inscription  to  Alexander  YL  ,  da- 
ted A.  D.  1A95.  The  four  towers ,  which  are  here  ac- 
cessible, existed  in  tbe  XYL  century,  for  we  find  them 
in  the  plan  published  by  Bufalini  in  1551.  Under  tbe 
inscription  of  Alexander  YI,,  is  one  of  tbe  ancient  en- 
trances ci^t  in  tbe  base  of  tbe  tomb ;  and  a  few  yards 
from  this  entrance  we  meet  a  door  to  tbe  left,  opening 
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oo  a  corridor  which  leads  down  by  an  inclined  plane  to 
the  other  entrance ,  the  last  object  generall j  shown  bj 
the  custode.  The  walls  of  this  corridor  are  boilt  of  brick 
and  had  been  incrosted  with  giallo  antico :  its  floor ,  as 
is  still  seen^  consisted  of  white  marble;  and  it  was  light- 
ed bjr  means  of  four  pyramidal  apertures  in  its  Tanlt, 
which  are  closed  by  the  modem  constructions.  The  en* 
trance  at  its  lower  extremity  is  closed  by  modem  ma- 
sonry. In  the  middle  ages  this  damp  and  dark  dungeon 
served  as  a  horrible  prison ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
Benvenuto  Cellini  had. experienced  its  horrors  (a).  Be* 
turning  to  the  corridor   by  which  we  entered  ,  and 
advancing  about  30  yards ,  we  meet  the  entrance  into 
tlie  principal  sepulchral  chamber  ^  which  is  crossed  by 
tlie  corridor  and  lighted  by  two  pyramidal  windows ; 
and  here  a  small  iron  gate  to  the  left  leads  down  to  its 
floor.  This  chamber  is  built  of  blocks  of  trsTertin^  and  , 
Goutains  four  cinerary  niches  j  and  in  its  centre  wa» 
found  the  urn  of  Adrian  already  mentioned.  It  is  now 
cut  by  the  stairs  that  lead  up  to  the  summit  of  the  edi» 
flee*  At  the  extremity  of  this  first  corridor  is  a  niche  to 
the  right ,  in  which  stands  the  marble  statue  of  S.  Mi- 
cbael  sculptured  by  Raffaello  da  Hontelapo,  under 
Paul  IIL;  it  adorned  (he  summit  of  the  edifice  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  replaced  by 
the  present  bronse  one  under  Benedict  XIY. ,  cast  by 
Giardbni  from  a  model  by  Peter  Yerschaffelt ,  a  Flem- 
ming.  Advancing  hence  we  soon  reach  an  open  area , 
from  which  a  door  to  the  left  conducts  into  one  of  the 
rooms  constructed  by  order  of  Paul  III.  after  the  de- 
signs of  Hontelupo  and  Sangallo ,  and  painted  by  Ser«* 
moneta ,  ImUo  Bomano  and  Perino  del  Yaga  {b).  The 

M  Yd.  B.  Cellini  lib.  IL  c  i5.  (b)  Yaiari,  life  of  Piermo  dclYtga, 
aclialar  of  Raphasl. 
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framed  pai&tingt  on  the  walls  are  unworthy  of  ntdee. 
From  this  spaoioas  chamber  we  enter  the  little  diapel 
of  S«  Michael,  oter  the  altar  of  which  is  a  soall  brooK 
statue  of  the  Archangel ,  and  in  a  recess  off  vhich  to 
the  left  is  the  Pontifical  chair  of  S.  Pios  T.  Asceadin; 
hence  we  reach  the  magnificent  apartment  of  the  Com- 
mender  of  the  castle,  which  is  decorated  with  pataliofs 
parllyi  by  the  same  hands  ,  among  which  the  poitnit  of 
Michelangelo  is  worthj  of  attention.  The  Gosto^e  con- 
ducts hence  to  another  hall  adorned  with  staccos,  re- 
presenting vMriotts  classical  subjects.  From  this  hall  i 
door  looks  direct  on  the  treasury  of  Stxtns  Y. ,  in  whidi 
that  great  Pontiff ,  who  expended  so  much  in  the  de- 
coration of  Bome,  deposited  a  surplus  reyenue  of  m- 
teiml  millions  LeSTing  the  treasurj  to  our  left  we  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  the  edifiee,  which  is  flagged  witb  tn- 
,  tertin,  crowned  with  the  bronze  statue  already  mentioo- 
ed,  and  commands  a  yiew  of  the  extent  of  the  castle 
enclosure ,  of  the  covered  corridor  of  Alexander  TL  i 
of  S.  Peter's,  of  modem  Bome  and  of  the  surroondio; 
amphitheatre  of  hills. 

^^^  A  Goyemor,  with  the  title  of  General,  resides  per* 

manentlj  in  the  castie;  and  permission  to  ybit  the  edi- 
fice is  easily  obtained  by  application  to  him  or  his  de 
puty,  who  appoints  one  of  the  military  to  accompioj 
the  stranger  through  the  fortress. 

Rtflccliott.  On  the  construction  of  this  enormous  mole,  whkb 

eclipses  the  proud  'mausoleum  of  Augustus ,  Adnm 
lavished  that  wealth  and  labour,  which  might  bare  esta- 
blished institutions  to  benefit  future  generations,  and 
transmit  bis  name  to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  to  societj 
and  to  his  species:  in  its  erection  he  had  for  object  io 
raise  a  monument  which  would  for  ever  retain  his  nasic 
and  preserve  his  ashes:  had  he  chosen  a  more  bamhl^ 
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tomb  these  obfe^ts  might  i»^  been  attained:  his  dust 
lias  been  h>ag  since  scattered,  and  his  name  effaced 
£rom  its  walls;  and  it  can  excite  little  regret  that  his 
selfish  tanitj  has  defeated  its  own  ends.  The  idea  of  this 
^^noble  intttilit j^  of  pyramidal  size  ma j  have  origina- 
ted ,  as  Lord  Bjron  intimates ,  in  his  newly  acquired 
Egyptian  tastet  . 

^^Tuni  to  tbe  Mole  which  Hadrian  rearM  on  high, 

Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt^s  piles, 

Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 

Whose  tiayeird  phanta&y  £rom  the  far  Nile^s 

Enormous  model^  doomM  the  artisfs  toils 

To  build  for  giant^s,  and  lor  his  Tain  earth. 

His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome!  How  smiles 

The  gazer^s  eye  with  philosophic  mirth , 
To  Tiew  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  abirth.^ 

TEMPLE  OF  AKTCKf  inUS  AHD  FAUSTINA.  Temple  of 
This  temple,  now  the  chnrch  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  Antoninos 
is  situate  on  the  tia  Sacra  near  tbe  Boman  Forum;  and  ^^^^  *"'* 
its  identity  is  estaUisfaed  by  the  inscriptions  still  re- 
maining on  its  frieze  and  architraTes 

DIVO    •  ARTOnillO  «  BT 

and  beneath  it  on  the  architrave: 

dItAB  •    rAVSTlllAB   .    EX  .   S  .   C 

Its  portico  and  lateral  walls  also  remain;  and  the  tem- 
ple- appears  to  have  beiien  dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius 
aod  tbe  Elder  Faustina,  not  to  tbe  second  Antoninus 
and  the  younger  Faustina,  for  its  form  exactly  accords 
with  that  seen  on  a  medal  of  the  Elder  Faustina,  and 
its  construction  correqionds  with  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  so  elegant  iS' 
its  plan,  so  admirable  its  execution.  Faustina  died  A. 
D.  iHU  the  temple  was  erected  probably  the  year  fol- 
lowing and  dedicated  to  her;  and  the  name  of  Antoninus 
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was  added  after  bis  death,  at  is  indicated  by  the  diCe- 
rent  characters  of  the  two  inscriptions.  The  temple  is 
mentioned  by  Pollio,  in  his  Life  of  Seloninus  Gallienas, 
as  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  on  the  tia  Sacn  (a)) 
and  by  Spartian,  who  records  that  before  it  wai  dab 
Petronins  by  order  of  Caracalla  (b). 

The  edifice  is  prostyle-faexastyle ,  that  is  it  badi 
portico  only  in  front  and  that  consisting  of  six  colamns. 
Besides  a  pilaster ,  each  side  of  the  portico  presents 
three  columns,  comprising  the  angular  one;  and  tbej 
are  each  of  one  block  of  Caristian  or  cippoUino  marble 
with  an  attic  base,  and  Girinthian  capital  of  white  mar- 
ble. They  are  0nted;  and  are  four  feet  and  a  half  ia  dia- 
meter and  forty-fiTe  feet  in  height  The  architrave  pp 
sents  two  divisions:  the  frieze  on  each  side  is  elegandj 
wrought,  and  is  adorned  with  griffins,  vases  and  caade* 
labra,  and  with  exquisitely  sculptured  festoons.  Tovaids 
their  summits  the  columns  are  disfigured  by  deep  cbaa- 
nels  cut  in  the  middle  ages  to  receive  the  rafters  of  some 
wretched  habitation  built  up  against  them.  The  walls  of 
the  cella  consist  of  square  blocks  of  peperino  well  ani' 
ted  without  cement^  and  formerly  faced  with  marble, 
as  is  clear  from  the  pipjection  of  the  architraTCi  lathe 
excavations  of  1811  the. ascent  to  the  temple  was  asce^ 
tained  to  consist  of  a  flight  of  21  marble  steps;  aad  the 
Yia  Sacra ,  which  rap  between  it  and  the  tamm ,  «ts 
found  to  pass  at  their  base.  In  i5i7  bad  been  disoove- 
red  here,  iimong  other  fragments^  a  basrelief  of  a  chariot 
drawn  by  elephants ,  an  emblem  of  the  apotheosis  (c); 
and  in  the  same  century  was  found  the  pedestal  of  aa 
honorary  statue,  erected  to  Antoninus  Fins  by  the  Bo- 
man  bakers,  and  inscribed: 

i»)  C.I.(^Vit*Cu»caII,c4*(<4UgQiioliaaa.VatB.SS74*p.i6S- 


.  ditfi'.  itniAIH  ;  iPJkBTM€I'<nepi '     .. 

■  AirrEMsIso ''. '  'jl'y'H  ■•■."  Pib 

■ ' . IMP . ity  dos  •:'  fft ■■: 'P"'i' F-'' -••■•■': 

The  pedesi^l'  %i^s  ^tramferfed  t^ 

Ibd  batiks  of  ign^^aj^kifd  its  {iiscfTp^idfifii  i^co^^ 


in  iris  iiVst  ApoIog;',''atfAires^d  id  'the"etJt|l^n>y  'Aiiitf-  Si 
Wrius  >li&  'anaf the  -Rdmitt  Simafe- W;'4^i>hktiy!^  ■'•«^ 


reproaches  them'ijritli  taving  ercclied'^'iiatieifo-Sfiboii 


Hagu 


one  Si 
bon 

wroui 

1 

was 

""ith  a  siatue^'Whicb'sfatui'Iid^  'bi^  l^i^ded"  iitfUtfe 
»land  or  the  Tiber,  Wwe^n  th^  'trnro '  'tiridges,^  b^^^ttg 
tbe  following  E^nir1il§Mptrdnf<^SabHiiPd^'9y^^^ 
to""  (c);  and  again :  ^^Demons  sent  Simofi^Vild^tf MMlL 
der,  Samaritans, ^\Sr;Vj^^sii%'6t itaagio^iracles, de* 
ceWed  and  co6tt&iA  t&^ciiih  ^v!ti[f]ibr%yKS»  residing, 
» I  said,  id'tVe  foy^I  city  ofltoUe,  iH  th«^tlrign  of Oau- 
dius,  he  filled  the  Sacred  fienate%nd  People  with  such 
^dmiratiotf  that  tbe}r  looked' upon. hiln'iai  b  goti",' aafl 
presented  fUm  W{{hW"'8lilttie;  4if]M>^kA»l^,fifili9iif ''}|M 

•ni,  Ap«I.>gr,  bainz  refcited  to  by  bim  ia  iht  Mcoad.  (e) ,  n.  4 , '     , . 
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wonhip.  We  .kllMlftn:  pnl^  ;^  to  take  iol*  eoDiide* 
xation  Uu«,|OWltMBaiMt«il;:m  MMiM*  mth  the  sacRd 
Senate  a^^  |l««||ii:p^9)e^.t)«(k  jf  vtf,  im  is  imbued 
with  bit  ipftpne,  ^e  ^r^th  bcyvj^ Jm^^vv,  be  nuj  do 
longer  cqf ^t|^  ip^  epfOf{  f|i^^->f;.^  sfoiv  f  leisins  to 
joo,  tbroif  do«p  tb^||atue;(«^r  Tbi^  Ap^le^j  was  pen- 
ned bj  tbat  iutfepid  t^timfi/tft^ot  the  Gliristian  faitb, 
in  the  7«ar  of  oar  L9r4i3^v«^rding  to  DodvellioJ 

I^.JNPJfF  W»^ffi«»^  i«^OTO  it.«|i»iged  witblbeerw 
tion  of  the  statue,  the  locality  and  iaieriptiw  9(  «l>ia 

..„..,..  ,W  ^Wift7ilW^**«fl  »%««^J!«*  ?•  «n#<i^  by  H* 
jfeW?!«^»)yW«'?.  :•=!'*' W:"»  wdl  as  thP  Uw  «f 

,4Miw)|Bijf;of,w  iPMf>B»fm>  iw»^.<?l««»4  o^>fi  Wj 
;;jllitWrin|,««4i4>m4ife4!i^,  J^  ,^»miisi  "^in^  ^ 

Mpet.(fMam,aMiliol<M«*  evti^^.^fignaafi  f^eoia 
cum  Talde  angusta  sit,  capaz  esse  videtar  alicujus  »- 

»'■'   («ri>:'filft''|^"tetitf iite«ti.'IJ.  i99*'«i«l  !*»«««*•*''' 

((}  AiKJloget.>.  li"  '■"  '-  ' ■']  ;'••'  ' 

I'll.  ./I  ♦!.' » 


mulffcrl  bomaBM  sMwte  ^UntlSB  {m^).^  BtAjlxk^  M^ 
infonns  •sthatyis  tiHl  ILVh  tfaillurf,  hmtmHA  a  siam^ 
bearing  aa  iiMf ifttioa  to*  Sdmdif  SttigM  FUiui^  «  ^ 
rioitj  bj  wbon  Ibb  BiMalM  ftDaniny  fMvt  (5);  ifetfi 
ire  art  fpmflj  dssw^d  tbdt  tks  ImmaI  Mfufkff^ntyid 
lis  ignaraM^  (iitperitiay  of  die  LMia  fcpiigfWgty  8eii>t»> 
red  bj  tba  simibrify  dC  tbc:  QHiHii^  cmibcilM  tlm 
veU  liiiowti  SdHoe  4tirvii9i«f  with  tfcnr  cslehvaleck  ^ttodk 
Mag»i  (e){  Sadi  bJb^^sianiiai^  t>nidefj^  byf  i^bicb  live 
reneraUe^  anrtk^it J  of  S.  iwHi^  mJAftf^MmA^fif 

iiM|UMtiofihbKs  ^nckj^  i»  sat  wmitfmA  i|bi»Sob  flwvt 
;0Q}attaDrf^  liaooAadl  ohm  amw  ppMskilityy  ttd  nftMr^ 
aiMd  &]r  CTi^aato^  cm  MllMHrit^  4rf  aitf  4a»ti  Wtf  iM 
;raluitawlj  ^)oiui|poil  1^  baii^ti  tliaM  Juifik  ii4rljr, 
I  piofotai  piMkBofiter^  aitl  lbe|«fetf^  »  {Mm jikot  ttd 
agaciou»  ^SBrvOT  a^  #tUasKUafii^diSflii,^(rftMiideA 
)  slakiNj  et eckad  bj  irti  iadii^dudt  wiib  6M'  Msdeit  tqf 
b  Empfimv  imiAm9k&  d  RMief  iod  4hiiM]^«lrfi^^ 
J  reproached  JtfoCU  BitipelM  and  StUilB  iritk  tiift«lrie« 
ioaofaateltae  rMcd,  wM  ikj  tiww^'kol  by  Se&lttll 
Pomprjy  Mft  to:  Siii<iir  Kagus^  Iral^  to  SMgia^  ^idittiy' 
ad  tiiit  at « fimb<  wbea  Ikei  atatile  It^all  ^kiaicf^  to  f^ 
ute  die  oharge^^  maA^coayuP  iff'  MtbM  ^  ftir  <4ffe!ttki[iij 
gaiast  truth  and  agaioM  Ab  SkjMj^df  ibe'ltblMiilf  8te^ 
lale  aod  jMsi^phlJ  Yei  Um  suppwefl  tfffetto»  krhttalaed 
icHoalj  oo^itftiAed  batnilMiAMKlieleil^  M  evea  Gr«^ 
«»9  the  ivpbeablr  ^ewtj  iji  jMtio^  iSSfi  notiiipt^ti! 
^s  teatiimwji  o^  lUsi  p^Mt^  Sc  Jsltitt  fef«s((fea  spedW 
f  a  partimlat'  dWluir ;  whernaf  f b^tift  ir^rcf  sisyerat ,  W 
larotiius  fthiMif4  flM«tad  iD«  SjleMtf  8tfiye^S'«i  tt^t  dtriron* 
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iW  isbild  but  al^  on  Che  QuiriaaL  These  critics,  mo»> 
pver,  in'ibeir'nal  .to  ahake'tbe  testtmoDj  oi  Jimis, 
aliiua^)  on  the  aUeged  aotfaoritj  bf  Banmiiis,  tlut, 
with  the  iaieription,  «|0  also  found  the  statue  dedka- 
ted  to  Sehnon  Saogns:  ^^rte  statue  ilia,  qnani  in  ia* 
aula  TihenM  Tiderei  Jnstinus,  non  ita  dodam  dfossi 
cat  cQflS  ea  inacriptione  eto.  (a)^'*^  but  even  this  oono- 
boeative  cunumataiice  1%  a  puxe  fioion,  unsostained  sak 
even  lefated  bj  the  testimony  of  Baionins,  who  is  nflt 
onlj  aileni  as  to  the.  supiposed  statue,  but  expressly  siji 
that  the  iiaae^  on  Which  the  inscription  was  sealptoied, 
•eenied  -too  naraow  to  isnslain  a  atatoe  of  the  human  siw 
^ec  eoim  cumi  nlde  aagustasit  (basis),  capax  ene  vi- 
dctlur  alieujua  sim^eri  humanae  staturae  sirailii  (i).'' 

M^itb. regard  to  the  authority  of  Abgnsiin  and  IW 
d^ret,  thei^  testunony,  it  is  replied,  is  leduoed  to  tht 
of  &  J.oatio..Were  the  allegation  true,  it  would  onlf 
mtih  to  j^ve  their  confiction  of  his  accuracy;  iiiittfab 
tob  is  a  goatliitoua  assumption,  disproved,  moreonr.lj 
the  fast  >  that,  both  relate  particulars^  which  they  conU 
BOtJiate  leamcidXroflaiS.  JuMin*  Thm  S^  Augostiate- 
Qsusep  the  Senile  of  banng  erected  the  statue  to  Simoa 
and  .94fln,  Jttttin  to.  Simon  alone;  and  Tbaddoret  ia« 
foro^$  us  th^(  the'  statue  was  of  brass  (c),  a  matter  oa 
which  Justin  is  altogether  silent* 

Bat  theBomans  never  numbered  theliruig  asioa; 
the  gods  ?  That  a  law  to  that  effect  existed  ^  not  (pes- 
t^ned^  but  t|i^t  |i  contrary  practice  ooeasiodally  pre- 
vailed is  no  less  unquestionable.  Thus  Athenagoras  ia« 
forms  us  that,  in  the  city  of  Txoas,  statues  vere  erec- 
ted, and  sacrifices  offered  to  a  certain  Recnlia ,  at  tht 

(a)  Valloit  ibid,  (b)  Note  46  in  Childe  Harold  nys:  «  Bafoaiss 
biaii^  w«  ablifedt^  delect  tftii  £i&W  Tbe  writer  of  the  aaie  caaai 
Ju?e  raad  Baraiiiaa*  (fijBitL  Uh.  L  a  1.       ^  ^ 
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\tty  time  fhaf  h6  iras  about  to  testify  hift  liability  to 
the  cbmmoa  laws  6f  mortalitj  (<t);  Galigala  and  D6mi<> 
tian  were  greeted  during  life  with  similar  boaoursjand  - 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  while  jet  lifing,  were  proclaimed  * 
godsbj  the  people  of  Ljstra,  Whose  uhanimitj  wascon^ 
filmed  bj  the  decision  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  ^^whoj ' 
bringing  oxen  and  garlands,  would  have  offered  sacrU 
6ce  with  the  people*"**  (5).  Why  then  might  not  Claudius^  • . 
who,  As  Il^enaeus  (c)  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  relate, 

* 

erected  the  statue  to  Simon  Magus  at  his  own  request^ 
have  also  deified  his  favoured  Magician?  Nor  will  the 
well  known  contempt  of  the  Romans  for  the  Jews  refute  , 
the  hypothesis^  for  who  doe^  not  know  that  the  most 
contemptible  and  even  the  most  shameful  objects  in 
nature  were  sometimes  numbered  among  the  divinities 
of  Rome,  where,  says  Tacitus,  ^^cuncta  undique  atrocia 
aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebranturque  (d).'"'*  The  autho- 
rity of  Justin  Martyr  is  therefore  unshaken,  on  this 
point,  by  the  conjectures  of  Vallois  and  Mosheim,  and 
their  more  obscure  followers  (e);  and  his  accuracy,  con«> 
firmed  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  Christian  antiquity^ 
is  recognised  by  the  learned  Beltarmin,  who  was  con** 
temporary  with  the  discovery  of  the  inscription  already 
cited,  and  also,  among  others,  by  the  laborious  Til-'* 
lemont  (/),  ^<whose  works  on  Ecclesiastical  history,"^^ 
sajs  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  ^^have 
placed  him  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  if  not  at  the  bead 
of  all  who  have  laboured  in  that  fertile  though  rugged' 
field^^  —  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  interest->> 
ing  point  of  historical  criticism ,  not  only  from  love 
of  truth  and  respect  for  the  illustrious  cliaracter,  wlu>se 

(a)  Apolp^sg.  (6)  Acta  XIV.  to«  ii,  la.  (df  Adversai  Hierea. 
ifb.  1.  c  a3  .(<;{;  Abnal.  lib.  XY.  (tf)  Praelect.' Hist.  Redes,  bj  J.  B. 
Palma,  Home  i838,yoL  L  &  g^p.  63.  sq.  (/)  T.  II.  p.  Sai. 


ai4l¥>rity  if  »  irrwe^Uf  ftwg  w49%  ^fp^  ^^^ 

ha^(  arrorls  iw4fS^siys  IMlfW  <a),  b«|t  *l«o  &«« 

if  dii^  (Charge  /)!  igoiQXw^  iMccpmPjt  ¥Q|iW  be  to  ft- 
tour  jUm  ptB\^mPV^otiwQ'f^ioa  9a4  ^iv^t  ^  ^^^ 

the  coaeltm^e  f^atm^j  p(  ibift  l^med  Apologin  vA 

holy  martyr  on  A?  iippprtan*  dogiaa^  of  tU  wal  pre- 

seoce  (5)  and  of  th^  DivinUj  of  Ike  Soft  of  Qoi  [c). 

Temple  TEMJPLE  A»D  CQlUM»  0*"  MARCOS  AWE^ 

lumn^f      "^*  ABf TOW tSP?  Tlw  tewle  »n4  coli»»n  are  bolk 

M^^       mwtjw^d  togetber  bf  Vjctpf  wd  *e  IfolUiv  Tf»' 

pe^r  tlw*  t^ej  sjpod  if  tb^  W)*?  ▼ipipUj-  The  ooluna 
H^  «riwtf4  tp  JJvqiis  A^rclips  A/tf<Muqu*^  as  i$  clear 
froif  i*5  fc^wlief^t  »U  of  wJiMjh  rdjilc  to  the  cfenlsrf 
I|ie  femoi^s  wr  vi*  the  Qwdn,  lUrpPniwni  a«^  Sar- 
inaiti^ot,  and  ako  ff^om  Uie  ins^iptipn  pf  Adias^o*^  i 
a  frpedoiaa  of  S.  $e¥cm#  apd  Carap^Ue,  found  near  ik 
colunm  and  apw  m  the  VaJ^cem  by  which  it  U  d««f 
natod  COIiVMBTAH  JMVl  MARCI-  The  colman  re- 
qiaifed  pubHc  prppprjy  uatil  ifce  ypac  955,  whwH** 
asMga^  by  Ag^pita^  11*  fo  th#  thea  fiModicliae  0o- 
nastjery  of  $.  Sylyasleii  ia  Cap^t^^  Af  M  9(te«te4  bj  tbe 
origioal  graft  >  a  M^e  ^o^i^op  of  tb^  moQaitery;^ 
th^  iBOUbs  erected  P«M  it  a  fibw^h  to  3*  A9<if^'  ^ 
108&  the  d^Fastattoa  of  Gqiscard  reduced  the  noo^ 
to  comparative  di^tree? ,  to  relieve  which  they  l<^^  ^1^ 
Qolumn  and  church,  f  hi^ch  bowe?ff  tiny  snbiequeoil! 
recovered;  and  in  iheii!  portico  ei^i^l^d  af  ioscripuofi 
bearing  date  A^  D.  1119,  iftbibitii^g  the  future  alieiU' 
tion  of  the  column  under  divers  pains  and  penalties 

(4^  De  r^buf  Bf  clesJaMlcit  3i||e  ComUaliiuiia.  (A)  o.  64  P*  ^ 
{e)  n.  6,  p,  47. .     . 
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leded  wM  tb^ittieitev)  mJ  Ibe  oiftiAuiii  igaili  beo4lM^ ' 
IS  it  itill  k,  t)iibli<} 'pMpittl)^4-     '        '  ^ 

The  Aoreiitt  U  aJk  kiiWfcir  tMiMk>ftl  (^  tfae  IVih* 
Jan  column  $  and  it  •eiitwiiie(i>wiilt  Ihi^'stnil^ttir^d  Votl . 
oftlial6m|ierof'»  Tictbi^kft.  It  tiseH  f6  ii^tgh»!(»f  129  ' 
reel)  tb9»  U  tbnse  iSeM  K>w«  tb^a  tilM;>  bfTh  jM ,  Md^^ 
coofiytsoHvug^  liltoektfdffOrMrii  ittiifbte^  id  Which  kvo' 
M  latmniftUy'  fl^sielM)  fin  ttdro  (Iiatt^tlibs^  bf^iK 
jao'i  pIlM^  iritbi>#ty-^a«  loopfaofe^Origltirifiy  iVIId^d  ' 
DQ  two  pedestals )  ibe  lower  Tisible  at  least  to  at  b^ig^t 
)f  six  feet,  b^t  now  buried  to  a  deptb  if{  sixteen  feet; 
lod  its  ancient  entrance  is  also  buried  beneatb  the  su« 
perincoflibwt  aoiL  Qa  its  summil  stood  t(bf  jufqtni^nfft- 
tue  of  MnrcM  Amelioa^.  which  was  psababijF  MEvfed  off 
kj  Gbnitann  or  GonstiHitine  III.  A.  D:  ^Ki^;  at^  in  its 
itead  was  er«ctdd  hj  Sixtus  Y.,  A.  t).  \ii9^  the  hfoAM 
(tatue  of  1^  Paul^  hf  wliich  it  19  ftilt  j^urynounted^  and 
vhich  cost  altogether  t)ie  sum  of  2^362  (a,)/it  was^wo- 
ieled  bj.  Gastonlteo.  dfr  Serrt  ;.oaft  bj  ja^tiaoa  Tprrif 
;iani;  and  gtltliy  'Fotnmaso  Honeta.  When  erected  it 
iooked  towardib  the  piaua  del  Popolo ;  but  Sixtus  Y. 
Itad  it  tonMrdi  lifmmls  the  Yaticiui  Ak  an  cspense  of  309 
crownsi  Tber  |>reaeiie  pedestal  was  Mnitm^led  by  fbn« 
taaa,  i^bo  impaired  the  t^hole  coltnlin  br  6rd^  6f  Sit- 
Ins  v.;  and  the  inscription  on  the  side  Opposite  the 
post-office  erroneouslj  states  tha^  tlie  colunm  bad  been 
dedicated  bj  Marcoa  Aurelius  to  his  adopted  father  An- 
toninus Piai,  wheraas  Aurelius  Yictor  etpieasly  mjm 
tbat  it  was  erected  itd  the  former  lifter  bis  deatbt  ^^11 
Senaiores  omnia  decrevere,  templa,  columnas^  sacer- 
lotesf  ^  and  again,  ^^ob  cu|os  honorem  templa^  daiufn- 

(a)  Fea  Misetnanea  T.  II.  p-  g*    - 


that  tbe  jOolimm  wHMd.bj  Jtecos  Auielias  to  Auto- 
Dinus  Pius  iras  (oand  la  the  garden  of  the  Missions,  on 
HQiatle  Gitoripidrti  it  iOd9«ia6ed  not  ^f.  marble  bntot 
gtanit^j  that  on  occasMMa  oC  its  reerection  bj  Foatioa 
in.  the  aquare  of  Uwte  CUotio  i^  fell  «qd  was  so  modi 
injured  that  its  fragqieats  wjeii^.  emplpjed  to  repair  die 
obelisk  now  standing  there.)  apd  tb«l  its  pedestal  vas 
transferred  to  tb^  Yaticap  gairdena  ^  wbere  it  is  still  to 
b^  aaen«  :The  .iMiElem  Inslsriptif 
ai.iWdii^i  t  '^ 
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The  diird  contains  the  alleged  error,  ascribing  tbe  it* 
dication  of  the  colamn  to  Antoninus  Pius  bj  his  adop- 
ted son  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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^he  Iwsrtail^rfS)  like-  thofte  oC  the  IVajan  eolaiM)  Basrelief 
ctnnot  be  satisfaetonlj^ezttmined  with  the  naked  eje-p^^'^P^ff' 
fnu9  Mie> miduteileto .oCihe  seaie  and  the  diitaoce  at^ 
which  tbe^  are-?iewedj  bat  ezceUent  eDgrtlTings  of  the* 
reliefs  #f  both  GQlumns  have  been  evecuttd^by  Pietro* 
SantexSarlolL  A«Boaigsl  them,  howe^ep,  we  can  here 
clearlj  distinguah^  oh  high,  opposite  the  post-cvfficie)  a 
basrelief  qC. Jupiter  Pla:rialas,>  his  asitisieiijlended  and 
streaming  with.tei^rents  of  watec  All  the'  reliefii  relate- 
to  the  Tictories  o^er  ihe  ^Qnadi,;  Marcbiueniii  4nd*  Stir- 
matians;  andlhi^  relief  records  the  fact  ofthie.Boman 
armj  having  beeti.  miraculonslj   refseshed  with  rain 
when  peria(biilg  with  thirst  in  the  Marcoiniannic  war.Chris- 
tian  writers  relaAs,  that,  on  seeing  the  armj  redooid  to 
straights  for  want  of  water,  ihe  Melitensian  legion,  -as 
thej  are  called  by  Eusebius,  ihe  A  recourse  to  praj<r^> 
when,  on:;a!audden,  fell  torraaits  of  ^rain  which  enabled, 
the  Bomao  armj  toaatisfj  their  thirst,  and  engage  the 
enemj,!whoni[  thunder,  lightning  and  liail  threw  into  i 
dismajiand'coAfiision,  and  whom  the  Romans  soon  xou-  : 
ted  ao(l  d^uroyed  (a)*  The  prodigy,  howeter,  nihich  is  i 
recorded. bj  several  Pagan  writers,  b  here  ascribed,  nQ^ 
^  Christian  prajer  but  to  the  Waterjr  Jove. 

With  regard  to  the  itemple  of  M .  Antoninus ,  we  Temple 
fiod  it  and  the  column  placed  by  the  Catalogue  of  Victor  of  M.  An* 
in  the  IX.  region:  Ten^lum  D.  Antonini  cum  eolumna ; 
eoclide  q^ifie  est  ^i^  pedes  CLXXV*  habei  gtfidus', 
CCFL  et  fenestreUas  hVh  Hence  it  appears  that^  as. 
the  templ^  of  Trajan  stood  ne^  his. column,  the  tem- 
ple of  M •  Antonis^us  stood  near  the  cojiumn  of  th^t  Eku** 


tottinas. 


(«)  Tertmll.  Apol.  e.  5.  lib.  ad  Sca]pilUm  c.  4.  fioseh.  Hist  Eccl. 
li(»>  V.  e.  5«  Ttlet.  in  not.  Bnaeb.  Hoet  prop,  5,  paragr:  19.  Letter  of 
A  orelies  to  the  8es«te  in  the  A  polo|y  of  Jostin  Martyr. 
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penr*  la  the  piazsa  di  Pietui,  adjoining  tha  j^amCiH 
'  lanaa^slasdelefeamagnifioeatcolQmiit,  sttstmiDgaB 

eataUatura)  the  aichifceclore' of  vkieh  belongs  to  Um 

eca  of  the  AiatoaineS}  and  they  are  hence  gmeraUy  cob* 

sideied  to.fajiieil»ekMiged  to  the  temple  of  H.  Antoni- 

nos*  Tbej  aie  in«ob  idjured;  and  are  therefore  baiH 

up,  to  alcenigtbcki  tham^  in  the  tiiaU  in  front  of  the  Do- 

ghna  6r'GnslooHhnase).  eiwted  bj  Inooeent  XII.  ia 

i€9S.  Tkej  ate  of  fdaite  marble,  ASs>»  fioet  in  beigk 

and  A'Jm  feet  in  diameter,  Anted  and  of  the  CdrintUia 

Older;  and  iba  ekitablatoro  ia  repaired  with  plasltr  to 

at  to  pceseni  an  unbrohnn  surface,  whoicd  die  vulpr 

ernar  that  ft  consiats  of  one  block  of  marble,  iboor- 

niee  had  been  beantifullj  adorned  with  lions'  beid^ 

and  a  Itfge  ikagment  of  it,  fonnd  in  the  pontificate  of 

Qement  VIL,  is  inserthd  in  the  wall  of  the  passage  lead* 

ibg  from  ihegallezjof  parntings  on  the  Capitol  to  the 

Ttf  peian  rock«  To  the  rear  of  the  colomns  is  seen  part 

of  the  wall  and  cieling  of  the  temple.  Palladio  has  ieft 

a  plan  of  tbei  edifice,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  bal 

eight  colnnms  in  IVont  and  fifteen  on  either  side;  and 

these  eleyen  columns  must  therefore  have  bdenged  to 

one  of  the  lateral  colonnades;  . 

Uokoowa  At  a  short  distance  bejond  tliel  Dogana  is  the  ticob 

remains  of  ^^^U  Spade  di  OHando.  which  forms  a  communicatios 
antiquity.  .  •.!,,».-,.        .  ^ 

between  the  via  de  Paatini  end  the  piacxa  Capraaica: 

in  it  is  a  sunken ,  mutilated  column ,  attached  to  the 

wall  of  the  adjoining  orpfaan-hons^;  and  in  Vhe  orpW 

bouse  are  fenr,  and  in  an  adjoining  aoef^xnler^s  boose 

three  other  mutilated  columns ,  all  in  a  line  and  about 

six  feet  in  diameter.  Thej  evidently  belonged  to  tbe 

portico  of  some  ancient  edifice,  but  of  what  edifice  «e 

t^oow  not  with  certaintj.  Dionjaius  of  Halieamassus 

relates  that,  to  commamorate  the  Yictoriea  acUefed  hj 


\ 
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ibe  Bomans,  Agripp^  ^lecled,  A.  U.  C  728,  a  portico 
called  the  portico  of  K^ptiioe,  becanae  attached  to  a 
temple  sacired  to  tba^  bvinj  god  (a) ;  and  its  portico 
WW  adomocit  iritb  a  painting  of.  ibe  Argoqauta ,  as  we 
leani  frpm  Victor ,  the  Ji^titif  494  Varlial  (^)*  It  wns 
bomt  in  the  grent  fopflag^tioi^  of  A*  J).  80  (c) ;  but 
was  rebiMlt  by  Adxian  {d}.  Tbyse  columns  are  conjectu- 
red to  bare  belpnged  to  that  partico^but  tbey  mnat  be • 
placed  in  ^  c^t^gpry  pf  unkncfwn  eiificM^ 

TjEttPI^E  Off  30lrSBBAPI8,  The  Rdgienartei  Ttmg« 
agree  in  filing  \h^  locaiitj  of  ihia  leaifil^  in  the  VI«  te*  ^ 
gion ,  which  embiacad  the  Qoirinal )  Imd  tbia  eiiram- 
stance,  together  with  the  fuct  of  the  slatnea  of  the  Tiber 
and  Ifile,  now  <x^  |ha.  Capitol  ^  having  been  fanndin 
the  Colonna  gai^deni  9  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
the  bqge  fragment  of  a  aiarble  enlablafuie  in  tiie  gar«. 
dens  belooged  to.  this  temple ,  which ,  aeeording  to  an 
inscription  poreserfed  by  Gmter,  was  ereeted  by  Haioua 
Aureliun  In  its  ticinity  rose  a  tower,  called  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  la  t6rre  di  Mesa;  and  it  is  hence  not  impioba- 
ble  that  in  the  same  locality  steod  the  female  Senates- 
house  built  by  Bcliogabalus,  and  dedicated  to  bis  mo« 
tber  Julia  Mesa,  who  presided  over  their  sage  delibera- 
tions on  the  female  fashions  of  the  empire. 

ARCH  OF  MARCUS  AURELIDS.  It  spanned  the  ^^^^^j 
Gorso  near  the  "via  della  Vite,  where  we  observe  affixed  Aorelius. 
to  the  wrallof  the  house  n.  167.  an  inscription  inecording 
the  singular  merit  of  Alexander  YII.  in  hafiog  ordered 
its  denioUtion  in  1622.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  bar- 
barous act  was  its  oblique  position  on  tlieCorso,  which 
swerves  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Flaminian  way ,  on 


la)  Lib.  L1IL  c.  27.  lib.  UVI-   {b}  Lib.  UI.  ep.  20.    (c)  Dionys. 
lib.  LXVL  c.  %^.    (d)  Sparlkn  Viu  Adrian,  ci  1 9. 
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which  the  arch  was  erected ;  but  this  might  hate  lieeil 
a  reason  JTor  its  removal ,  not  surelj  for  its  deinolition. 
We  find  the  French ,  in  onr  owii  day ,  transferring  a 
Boman  arch  from  their  distant  conquests  in  Africa  to 
the  French  capital;  while  the  Romatis  themseltes  record 
as  a  iooieritorious  deed  the  demolition  bf  6lie  Manding  in 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  world  to  honour  the  Tictories 
of  the  best  and  greatest  emperor  Borne  ever  produced, 
an  emperor  who  united  the  praise  of  exalted  virtue  to 
that  of  miliiBry  glorj^  who  was  the  con<jueror  of  distant 
nations  and  wt  father  of  his  people,  and  who  therefore 
deserted  at  once  the  nctoir^s  latirel  and  the  citic  crown! 
On  the  side  towards  tlie  Popolo  the  arch  had  been  de- 
corated with  four  columns  of  verde  antique  und  two  re- 
liefs :  its  southern  side  had  been  similarlj  adorned;  but 
from  it  two  of  the  columns  and  all  the  reliefs  had  dis- 
appeared ^  as  had  also  two  of  the  columns  of  the  nor* 
thera  sidcb*  The  two  reliefs ,  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  its  demolition^  are  enchased  in  the  walls,  as  we  ascend 
te  the  hall  of  the  Gonser? ators  ^  and  are  described  in 
our  notice  bf  the  modem  Capitol.  Another  relief,  irbich 
belonged  to  this  arch ,.  etists  in  the  Torlonia  palace , 
and  represents  Marcus  Aurelius ,  whose  head  has  been 
restored  as  Lucius  Veins ,  atanding  before  an  edifice 
'  decorated  with  columns ,  perhaps  the  basilic  of  the  fo- 
rum of  Antoninus,  and  granting  peace  to  the  Germans 
after  his  triumph  over  them  A.  D.  06.  two  of  the  co- 
Ittmn$  of  verde  antique  now  adorn  the  great  altar  of 
S.  Agnes  in  the  piazza  Navona  and  were  sold  for  tOOO 
scudi  each;  and  the  other  two  decorate  theCoraini  cha- 
pel in  S.  John  Lateran'^s.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  was 
transferred  bj  order  of  its  deroolisher  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  Alexandrine  library  of  the  Sa* 
pienza^  founded  by  ,him;  and  it  is  adorned  with  a  figure 
representing  conquered  Germany. 
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.T£aiPLE  OF  ME^CIJAT;  This  tempU  is  men-  Temple  of 
iioncd  onlj  bj  Victor,  Rufos.  andlihe  Bfoliti^,  who  place  Mercury, 
it  in  the  XI.  regioD  or  that  of  the.Circna  Ma^rimos;  and 
Jkngelooi ,  an'  antiquary  o{  ibe  Xyil.  centujrj)  relates 
s>n  the  ai^thoritj  of  Passeii,  aa.eje-witneda,  that  its  re- 
;aiain$  wem  diecotejqd  at  the  side  of.tb^oirciia  ne&t  the 
^yentine  9  xesemUin^  that,  sisen  on  the  taiecUs  of  If  ar« 
CDS  4>arelit|S,  tbaii  is:  tetnutyle^  wilh  a  portico  sustain- 
ed by  benaae  instead  of  colomns^  an^'  a  tjmpanum 
decofated  with-  the  ^o6k  ,  the  turtle,  the[  nm ,  ihe  ca- 
duceus ,  the  winged  petasus  and  the  purse ,  emblems 
of  Uercui^jpOn  the  medal  Mercury  is  also  seen,  standing 
in  the  oella  with  the  purse  in  ^is  right  hand  and  the 
caducens  in  the  left.  An  inscription  found  on  the  spot 
sod  recorded  bj  Angeloni  and  Nardini  (a)  shows  that 
the  area  had  been  consecrated  frpm.  A.  D*  6S  ,.  the  year 
oftbeNeronian  conflagration;  but  the  temple  seems,  nol 
to  ha?e  been  lebjiilt  until  A.  D.  173  bj.lttarcos.Aore^ 
lio^.  its  mention  by  Victor,  Bufbs  and  the  Hotttia  is  a 
proof  of  its  existence  in.  the  Y.  century.  , 

ARCH  OF  SEPTIMIUS  SEVEROS  IN  TP?  Arch<>f 
TELABBUM.  This  small  arch  adjoins  the  chnrch  of  g^^eras^ 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabra  at  the  extremity  of  the  ibrupi 
Boarium ,  and  was  erected  to  S*  Severus.  his  wife  Julia 
P!4,aDcl  their  tva  sons  Garacalla  and.Geta,  bj  ihe  baat 
kers  and  salesmasters  ,  who  transacted 'l>asioess  in  tl»e 
forum  Boariam,  as  is  recorded  bj  its  inscription  r 
(1)  mp  .  G4ES  .  h.  SEPTIMIO  .  gEVERQ.  PIO  . 

PEtlTlNAa  .  AYG  .  ARABIC  .  ADIABESIC . 

PABTHIC.H  AX .  FOBTISSIKO.  FBUGISSIMQ. 

(2)  PONTIF .  M  AX .  TBIB .  POTEST,  Xil.  IMP, 

S .  COS .  iTl .  PATBI .  PATBIAE .  ET  (3)  IMP  • 

M  Honia  Antics  lib.  yil.  c.  5. 
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6AtS'  H.AVllBUO.AlKTO]!IIRO.PlO.Ffi. 

uiGi .  Ay6.  tin .  ^otEST .  Yin  GO^.m. 

P.f^;  ffllOG09.  MtmdSWO*  FBUCI8SII0- 

qvE .  painapi .  bt  (&)  ituak.  ays  .  ia- 

'■    TBT  i  AY€ « K.  SP.  GASTBORTM  .  fiT.  SENA- 

'  TYfi  w  JiT .  FAf<AlAfi  ^  ^ .  IKP .  GA£3 .  H . 

AYMLH ,  HrraRHn .  Pll .  tlSLIGIS .  AYG. 

.  -  (B)  PABTBia. uukJsnn.BtiVFieAmda.jii' 

y    XlMf.(6)ARaBfi1*Aiin>.KT<Il£G0TtAl!n^. 

'BOBYMi-  •.:■■•■• 
4M^M  ittMfitxtftil^tii*  latter  part  of  tfie  AM  line, 
K  R  PflOCd*.  tCHitrSSfBia  FELlCfSSMtOQVE 
PBI»aPl ,  kad  tfa«  «Ml^<fr(he  Aftfr  Hoe^,  PAfiTflia 
MiAXIML  BRITTAff )lllGI<  MAXIflf • ,  were  sabstituled 
for  pllMt-  wbv&f  #bie{i  tie'  dooM  Irad  reference  to  Gea 
la  tiie  muh  linii  the  word  LOCI,  irliicik  maj  still  be 
traced,  WMpartMlljT  eflWed;  md  id  its  stead  were  sob- 

stttuted  tbe  words,'  iKvtBMT'>''^»cb  seem  to  impljr  th«t 
the  salesmasters,  who  contributed  to  the  erection  of  tbe 
ardr,  bsid  bbtahred  fl  modopolj  of  the  martLeU  Ha? iag 
heek  tboaf  boflt  hy  privaie  ^niHviduals  the  arch  is  small 
but  fecerf  Wifeh  inialrble  on  three 'sides,  the  iourlh  or  that 
to  tbe  irofth  irotfiatltig  beea  entirely  cofered  with  mar- 
ble and  presentrn^  bttt  one  bas  relief.  The  eastern  side 
is  enclosed  in  the  Waff  of 4fie  chfurch  of  S,  Giorgio. 
lis  reliefs*  ^^  exeentton  of  this  areh  indicates  the  decline  of 

llJe  arts;'  Imt  fbe  subjects  of  the  basreliefs  are  not  unin- 
leresring.  IVr  the  righf  and  left  of  the  inscription  arc 
fiercnlcs  and  B^dchns,  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  Impc- 
f  fol  fatnilj;  the  Bacchus  is  concealed  in  the  adioiniag 
waM  oCthe^  dinrcfa.  On  the  little  pilasters  are  the  eagles 
of  (he  legions ,  beneath  which  on  shields  are  the  per- 
If ait5  of  the  princes ,  of  whith  that  df  Geta  od  the  left 


.pilhr;i$  AffaoidL  Betmeki  tiie  litd«  pilttlen  #eie  small 

ligkirtf)}apd  ibat  next  the. JaooB, Bllhoagb  ohicli  deb- 

k^9  myisfUI  to^iMmgiHsbcMLJii  the  interiaurflf  tbe 

nfiV  y  fM^  lb«  rigbb/hlnd  aide  y  ik  SeTems  ub  :ihe  act  of 

Mffniioiii^  pilU  hU  wfeilJatta^  ok  wheaakftia^a  «adia- 

<eaf^  tbeitebiem'Of  emcord.  Beneath  tUeai' h  ^a  broad 

Jbaad^  eiH.wUickairiJcatittd/Mciiediiikatffatiieiita^      lltoiis 

iMT  aagned  .ivnd^4he  iprtebciculnai  4  line,  pfitada.,  tte 

Flameft^fi  otfi^  fthd  4iinpbliim'  «r  onp.io^ed  iaaakirifiea. 

And  (a  ihaalh  fwitht  .tha.  lainiad  Imifea.  £l|i(iokila<SfeYena 

end  Miaiweib.GaracaUa  aald  Gatac^  4he  lafetrit  df  wboln 

naadbeedi  ^fi*4he>iiattd  .liahaatk  ;aDe  ^ithei^  sacriiieial 

iaftinimc^fals^tk^nefiaary  tbe  as^fcha^ateoa^anek'^ehead, 

ihe  {^raefeiHMnihia)^  the  baMia6r>aad  Iha-  wae  of  the  luar- 

ir«t>ateK»  Aen^atb  isanatier  faecifice^iqiiiteiiiulilated. 

On  the  upper  part  f>f  the  fide  towaiHla  the  Janus  <aie 

6mt  km^efk  with  aximdelabiiim  heiweea  A^da  i^eneath    ^  <    "'^  •^ 

tbeqitara  Imv barfha  Qa|>tiiibi  led  bj  neoiaa Iddieia^  and      ^  ^  "^  'I 

lawOti^wm  alQeibattle«i^rehant99.fldVn0ifflf»eSafediyia 

attiaiofi  to  oiiaoleaak»Cthaae)i(r  lihon  thh  akcbwaaietectedL 

IBE  JASU&  bis  aitlMtaiikiha  foritmcBoariiinij  The  Janus, 
ntat  tbe.arak.|ual  daaaribe^  and  ooaaielaiorifiadr  nnt«> 
wa  piUart)  bead  wilb^  malrUeiaad  tamtnatini^iin  torn 
alrohM,  .nkkh  wsteio  a  vaitlted  roof*  It  jraa  intenAed  la 
IMtaM  iraei^UA  ei4  aaiii.tbi^  aaeacbaAta  if  ho  &i»|uenf 
ta&itbaj«MPiMa  Boftriimi  ]^h  firool  ia!79l&ebte*idTand 
4aalaimAii(akvfeAiehea9>,ti^iaii^  «QarUi;^»da  iWFiwfaadb 
«te  e^ifr.  dnop  e0k>iisb  tax:abt<iba  ataUaaa^^ifiaribadtbe 
«iigi4tanicbftsjhaefic^a4fi  ^naU^  dHpfj^tthfif^ifcoald 
A»vA  pMlMralad  thoae^of  tli^adiefn^Qdiiraateiini  icontliL 
Ciab  CraMbad  JieeH  adatinfedaktcrpalfynrj^  i^ite  kaat^ 
Ua  aotenmai-wbiahin&teAQnija  btgii  hmteaalt  aodraav 
latnedia»  eitfaUaftuae)'4qd  in;  tba  noiithemi  pillar  is  a 
daotadjicipenin^LloniaAighi  ofilepa.thdtJed.upta  the 
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il«nea;.Tht  Me|it  arefoimed  fron  oraanlilfn^- 
•  mehta^  wUch .  btkbged  to  othef  bQildings :  tbe  niehei 
*are'ltrtob  sihiill  fonthe  maMiTeness  of  tbe  jpillftlri;  and 
.the  Corlliliiiaii  capitals  y  some  of 'which  kt9  fkoti  <m 
'tltt.baB6inaoty.a6'weU  as  tlie'.figurei  oa  the  kej-«toaei 
]ue.alLcoiaiBeIir  ckeeotod^  drenoiStances  which  ftm 
4hat.ihis' Janua  Qaadnfirons  was  built  in  die'desIiDe  d 
sthfe  arti)  prohablj  amAsr Septrmiits'SefenM,  oeir  wheat 
4rrdi.it  stancls.  The  tnafrible  sfsbf  with^i^hi^  it  is  bed 
men  booaiii^  together  bf'Unmatf  OP'iroa  eram^  to  get 
ftMhibh  thef  dum^ronk  peMnratioos  .wbteh  wesee  veit 
kia|le:  in  this  ju  ia.the  colosseom  and  4ther  monomcali 
hj  fthe  degenanUe  Bomaas  of  the  middle  ages^  in  onhr 
•to  poisees  themselves  of  tbeae  firagiMiito  oiT  the  baier 
metals*  Viotor;  ii^or ins  us  that  Bome  possessed  tbiffj 
Jani,  of  whibb  khb  aloae  remMDS. 
1  be  gar-  .  <S JkfiDENS  OF  GBT A;  They  aCood  on  the  elen- 
C  ela.^  Viou  of  ilbe  Janicalam  over  ^fae  ?ia  delta  Langin ,  tbe 
mlj  paat  of  tiie'XIV.:f^cio^'ia  Which  they  ari  placed 
bj  Yieter  Mi  tbef  Ifolkia  ^  not  otiienrise  oecupiied  ii 
the  timiioK&Se^iiifrs^ib^srilbiiiith^jwerelaid  out;  and 
their  sit^is^obwoeoapied  if  U>e  tvlUs  Laote  and  Go^ 
sin^  wheve^'besides'otber'Objeotsj.Was  found^in  tlie  tine 
of  ^fbaii  lYUI.  y  a  broach  i^ialne  of  S.  Seteras ,  ao«  i« 
9ciarni^palace4  The  fiimiiy  name  of  6«Severot  had 
in  CMa^^^iifatbsv  Having  been  Locins  SeptunMtf 
ijand  the^pilhet^^SeveW  was  gUen  bim  bjtheaol- 
liierj  ih  tsobseqnenee  <oiF  bis  severity  in  epforcingmili* 
biry  disoiplinei.Bis  ypiuager  stfn  4s«genefaliy  hdoirabj 
the  fainaly  'um^'bot'thajgardens  were  so  called  fion 
tba.father;  Sjpartuiny  ixi  bti  Life 'Of  Sever  us,  rtlsles  that 
an  GancaUa,  than  ire  ^ean  old,  sat^at  aopper  in  these 
gardens,  be^tistUbttteil  'the  ia^ypleswith  gndat  pfofosioa) 
nn  wbioh  bis  lather  t^d  bim  noi  to  be  so  lavish  as  ht 
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iiad  not  the  wealth  of  a  hin^,  and  received  for  answer, 
but  I  shall  have  ii ,  an  anticipation  which  was  unfor- 
tanatelj  realised. 

BATHS  OF  GABAGALLA.  Eosebius  and  Gas-  Thermae 
siodorus  date  the  existence  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  ©^  Cara-» 
iroiQ  A«  D.  216:  Aurelius  Tictor,  Eutropias  and  Spar- 
tian  record  their  magnificence ,  the  first  calling  them 
opera  pulchri  culius  (a),  the  second  opusegregium  (J), 
the  third  eximiae^  magnificentissimae  (c);  and  Lam- 
pridiQS  ioiorms  us  that  Caracalla  dedicated  them  by 
batbiogin  them  and  throwing  them  open  to  the  Public 
A.  D.  2i6,  two  jears  before  his  assassination  bj  Macri- 
nus:  et  hn^acrum  tjuidem  Antoninus  Caracallus  dedi^ 
caiferat  et  la^^ando  et  populum  admittendo  {d).  Lam- 
pridius  adds  that  the  porticos  were  erected  bj  Helioga- 
balus  and  completed  bj  Alexander  Severus.  Olympio- 
doros  sajs  that  they  contained  1600  marble  seiatsfor 
the  use  of  the  bathers;  and  Spartian  mentions  that  Ca« 
racalla  opened  on  them  a  new  and  splendid  street  cal- 
led the  Fia  Nova  (e).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  thej  are 
never  mentioned  hj  Dion  or  Heix>dian,  authors  who 
lived  so  near  the  time  of  Caracalla;  and  Olympiodonis 
is  the  last  ancient  writer  bj  whom  thej  are  noticed. 
That  they  bad  been  repaired  A.  D.  500  we  know  from 
bricks  found  in  their  construction,  bearing  the  name 
of  Theodoric«  Thej  had  been  supplied  with  water  bj 
the  aqueduct  of  Antoninus,  which  crossed  the  arch  of 
Brosus  and  was  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  IX.  cen- 
turj  (y).  la  the  XYL  century  they  were  despoiled  of 
their  Kmaining  columns  and  other  (urnaments  for  the 

(a)  De  Caesar,  [h)  Lib.  VIII.  c.  1 1.  (c)  ViU  CaraeaU.  c.  9.  V iu 
Sever,  c.  91.  (4)  Vit.Heliogab.  c«  17.  Vit  AleuD.c,  aS,  ^  Vit  Ga- 
nicall.  c.  9.  {f)  Anonym,  of  Mabilloa. 

\ul.  IV.  Sir 
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erection  and  decoration  of  the  Farnese  palace,  to  tliicli 
were  then  transferred  ^  among,  other  antiquities  fooad 
here ,  the  famous  Hercules  of  Glytion ,  tbe  group  ot 
Dirce,  better  known  sa  the  Toro  Farnese,  and  the  fa- 
mous Flora  (ay.  In  these  baths  were  also  found  tbe  tf o 
large  granite  urns  now  in,  the  piasza  Fternae  (£),  aod 
the  two  large  basalt  urns  in  the  Yalican  (c),  together 
with  ?ariou6  fragments,  deposited  ih  the  first  apodjte* 
rium  of  tbe  cold  bath.  In  the  XVIIL  century  Paul  T. 
Innaferred  the  thei^mae  to  the  Roman  s^minarjasi 
pla<9e  of  exercise  for  the  students;  and  from  that  period 
the  aemfioai^j  claimed  their  direct  dominiudi,  of  Thicl 
thej  have  been  verj  properlj  deprived  bj  the  pieseit 
Pontiff  Gregory  XYI.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  batlis 
consists  of  external  and  internal  ranges  ofbuiUiop. 
the  external  forming  a  square  of  liOO  feet  on  eteiy 
side,  besides  two  tiiteral  exedrae  projecting  each  150  fee-. 
and  a  reserfoir  to  the  rear  of  the  stadium ,  fonaisg^ 
•  pro|ection  of  1 10  feet. 

To  visit  th)e  front  external  radge  we  enter  a  ffi^ 
wiaj  to  our  left,  a  few  yards  before  reaching  tbe  ordi- 
nary entrance  to  ihe  baths,  and  find,  below  tbe  fann* 
Jiouse,  a  row  of  dilapidated  chambers,  which  weit  t*^ 
stories  high,  and  ware  preceded  bj  an  ancient  portico)* 
tmce  sustained  by  pillars  adorned  with  half  coIudds. 
The  chambers  here  amounted  to  fifty*two;  in  tbe  ceutie 
was  one  double  the  size  of  the  others  with  a  flight^ 
steps  at  either  side  leading  up  to  the  area  between  tbefi 
and  the  baths;  and  at  the  extremities  were  two  simile' 
flights  of  steps.  Between  these  four  great  stairs  *^ 
four  private  flights  of  steps ,  two  to  the  right  and  t*<) 


(«}  Aldroandi  RaecoHa  dette  tiaiue  di  Roma.  (^}  Tacsa  ^ 
n.  a5.  (c)  Fea  Miic€ll.  X.  1.  p^eS* 
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to  tbe  left,  each  at  a  distance  of  four  rooms  from  tbe 
great  stairs ;  aad  tbus  of  the  fiftj  rooms  on  this  side 
twelve  were  occupied  bj  stairs.  Eapb  cham))er  is  preceded 
hj  lis  antichamber,  called  bj  Plinj  ia  the  description  pf 
his  Tilla,  zprocoetow^  and,  like  the  Gentp  Cellae  pf 
Adriaa^s  Yilla,  these  qhaipbers  were  destined  for  (he  ac- 
commodatiou  of  (he  soldiers  and  slaves  attached  to  the 
baths.  The  large  stairs  admitted  the  Public  to  the  inte- 
rior; and  the  smaller  formed  <3j|Llernal  communications 
to  the  rooms  of  the  second  floor  occupied  hj  the  slav^. 
Of  the  external  portico  nothing  remains  but  vesti- 
ges of  its  vaulted  cieling;  but  the  chaijt^bers  find  ^tair^ 
are  distinctly  to  be  traced, 

Returning  to  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  we  tra-*  The  area 
verse  the  area  between  this  front  range  and  the  internal  ^^^  ^j^^ 
bodj  of  the  thermae: Jt  bad  been  planted  with  tree^and  inner  one. 
iatersected  with  walks;  and  immediately  opposite  i^  one 
of  the  front  entrances  of  the  baths,  ponsisting  of  a  large 
central  door-waj  nearly  filled  up  with  soil ,  and  one 
central  and  two  lateral  windows  of  spacious  dimensions. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  this  area  is  9  similar  front  en-* 
trance;  and  both  look  to  the  north-east, 

Oi^  reaching  the  entrance  tp  the  inrernal  body  Entrance 
of  the  thernaae,  we  have  an  imperfect  view  of  the  conti-?  |o  'be 
nuation  of  the  outer  ranges;  but  we  shall  omit  a  further  of  build- 
description  pfthen^  until  we  arrive  at  the  c^ldsirium  of  the  ing;  the 
inner  building,  which  commands  a  bettej-  yiew  of  them,  P   ac«'ra* 
Tbese  inner  ranges  are  750  feet  long  by  150  feet  broad,    . 
and  are  here  entered  by  the  palaestra,  to  the  left  of  which 
is  the  interior  of  the  front  entrance ,  th^  i^iiterior  of 
which  we  already  noticed.  It  fprms  a  n^agnificent  vesti* 
hule  composed  of  three  chambers,  separated  from  one 
another  by  projecting  pillars,  with  the  grand  entrance 
iu  the  central  one,  aud  lighted  by  a  window  over  the 
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entrance  and  one  at  either  side.  This  vestibule  was  nolt- 
'  ed  as  miijr  still  be  observed,  and  was  floored  with  mo- 
saicS)  as  is  seen  on  the  spot.  The  palaestra  was  aa  obloa; 
court  16S  feet  long  bj  65  feet  broad,  with  an  iDlernal 
portico  on  three  sides,  which  had  been  lined  with  mar- 
ble up  to  the  springing  of  the  yault.  Its  frieze  bad  beea 
of  solid  marble,  adorned  lirith  trophies,  as  its  remains 
indicated;  and  the  numerous  boles  which  we  obserreos 
three  sides  of  the  palaestra  were  made  bj  the  Romans 
of  the  middle  ages  to  get  at  the  cramps  which  sustained 
the  frieze.  On  the  fourth  side  were  three  large  exedrae, 
flanked  bj  two  entrances,  one  of  which  gaye  asadmis^ 
sion ,  and  the  other  of  which  is  closed  with  roasonrj. 
Opposite  the  central  exedra  is  another,  90  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  six  niches  for  statues,  one  of  which  forms 
the  door  of  the  custode^s  lodge:  the  two  central  niches  are 
rectilinear,  the  four  lateral  curvilinear ;  and  they  bad 
been  all  adorned  with  statues.  The  porticos  had  bera 
Taulted,  as  is  still  seen;  and  the  intermediate  area  bad 
been  open,  and  used  for  manl  j  exercised  before  barih 
'  ing.  The  floor  of  the  palaestra  consisted  of  mosaics  re- 
presenting prise-fighters,  the  remains  of  which  now  fona 
a  magnificent  floor  in  the  Lateran  palace.  The  flooroier 
the  porticos  had  also  been  adorned  with  figured  dk^* 
saics,  as  is  attested  bj  a  fallen  fragment,  which  weob- 
serf  e  in  this  area,  and  which  is  interesting  as  illustration 
the  component  strata  of  such  floors,  described  by  Plinj  (4 
The  great  'From  the  palaestra  we  pass  into  four  rooms,  t^ 

and  adl^     at  either  side,  bj  a  doorwaj  opposite  that  bj  which  « 
joiuiog        entered.  Of  these  rooms  one  had  been  the  apodjteriuio 
rooms.         Q,.  undresising  room  of  the  palaestra;  another  the  elaeo- 
tltesiom  or  room  for  oils;  another  the  conisterium  or  saua 

(a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 46.   • 
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ioom  for  clr)ring  the  bodj ;  and  a  fourth  approprU(e4 
to  the  slaves  in  attendance.  Each  chamber  had  a  corr^* 
ponding  ooe  dyer  it;  and  in  the  first  to  the  left  are  ves« 
liges  of  the  stairs   that  led  up  to  them.  From  these 
chambers  we  advance  into  the  hall  of  entrance  to  the 
frigidariuni)  which  was  also  reached  from  the  outer  range 
bj  a  door  to  the  left.  Thb  hall  had  been  roofed,  as  is 
still  observable :  to  our  right  as  we  entered  it  is  the 
apodjterium   of  the  frigidarium,  in  which  the  custode 
keeps  various  fragments  found  in  the  baths;  and  to  the 
left,  on  entering  it,  we  observe  the  locality  of  the 
stairs,  which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  edifice^  At  the 
otbar  extremitj  of  this  oblong  area  are  two  similar  apart- 
ments; and  the  intermediate  space,  measuring  160  feet 
hj  80,  was  occupied  bj  the  frigidarium  or  public  cold- 
bath,  which  was  evidently  unroofed.  Its  wall  to  the  left 
presents  an  upper  and  an  under  row  of  niches  for  sta* 
tues,  between  which  are  vacant  spaces ,  which  had  been    - 
occupied  bj  reliefs.  At  the  interval  ofeverj  three  niches 
stood  a  column  of  the  composite  order,  so  as  to  forma 
colonnade  of  four  columns  sustaining  an  entablature; 
aad  under  each  of  the  nine  lower  niches  are  traces  of 
tlie  conduits,  which  supplied  the  bath  with  water.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  a  large  rectilinear  recess  with  two 
curvilinear  ones  for  the  accommodation  of  bathers  and 
spectators ;  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  outer 
walls  through  the  centre  of  the  rectilinear  recess  would 
divide  the  whole  of  the  internal  and  external  bodies  of 
buildings,   composing  the  thermae,  into  two   equal 
halves,  perfectly  similar  and  symmetrical  in  all  their  de- 
tails. Accordingly  we  find  the  rooms  at  the  extremity  of 
this  oblong  area  exactly  similar  to  those  by  which  we 
entered  it;  and  in  the  locality  of  the  stairs,  correspon- 
ding with  that  to  which  the  custode  gave  us  admission,^ 


iire  tnodern  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  summit^ 
which  commands  a  Tiew  of  the  whole  area  of  the  ther- 
mae and  of  the  sorrotindiiig  country.  The  eicaTatioo 
opposite  these  stairs  has  been  inade  during  the  present 
year,  M&L  The  four  rooms  bejond  the  localitj  of  tbe 
cold  bath  are  perfectly  similai"  to  those  ivliicb  we  saw  on 
leaying  the  jpalaestra:  their  chequered  hollow  floors  of 
black  and  white  mosaics  yielded  to  tbe  superincDmbent 
Bdass  of  ruins  (a).  From  them  We  enter  the  second  (»- 
laeslra,  the  mosaic  floor  of  #hicb  consists  of  marble, 
pOrphry,  verde  antique  etc  in  various  patterns:  here  a 
fragment  of  d  fluted  pilaster  of  giallo  anticoandavhite 
marble  capital  of  thcf  Corinthian  order  indicate  (li« 
splendoui*  of  its  ancient  decoration.  Tlie  mosaic  floor 
of  the  side  entrance  here  has  also  been  recently  denu- 
ded; aud  the  process  of  further  excavation  proceeds  as 
we  pen  these  brief  notices. 
The  cor-  We  have  now  seen,  in  its  whole  length  and  breaJtIi. 

inelateral   ^^^  section  of  the  baths,  which  may   be  called  thai  of 
•ectioo,       the  frigidairium ;  and  proceed  by  an  opening  in  ^°^ 
ekedra  of  the  palaestra  into  what  may  be  designated  the 
section  of  the  tepidarinm ,  parallel  to  and  coextensive 
with  the  olhen  At  this  and  the  opposite  extremitj ^^^ 
two. rooms,  by  one  of  which  we  entered,  and  each  of 
which  communicates  not  only  with  its  correspondio^ 
palaestra,  but  also  with  the  adjoining  apodyterium  of 
the  frigidarium  on  one  side,dud  on  the  other  with  a  court 
opening  on  the  respectiTe  caiildrons  and  a  warm  batb' 
Adjoinidg  each  court,  towards   the  south-east,  isar^ 
servoir,  which  supplied  the  ealdairinm  and  tep]dariain> 
On   each  of  the  two  long  sides  of  the  tepidariurn  are 
three  bath-rooms  ,  before  which  stood  a  portico  of  (ont 

{a)  See  Tol.  IV.  p.  7S. 
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[ranite  colamns  as  in  the  frigidariam;  and  in  the  ceH'* 
re  was  a  large  porphrj  bath.  From  the  tepidat'ium  we 
)ass  to  the  caldarium  bjr  an  int^rmediale  semicircular 
ourt,  at  the  extremiry  of  which  are  steps  which  com- 
nand  a  good  view  of  two  ranges  of  the  outer  bodj  of 
)uildingand  the  intermediate  stadiuni.Tbeae  steps  stand 
between  the  two  inner  pillars  of  the  caldatium^  which 
projected  outwards  towards  the  stadium ,  and  was  1i2 
feet  10  diameter ,  eight  of  trhicih  were  occupied  bjr  the 
solium  or  great  hot-bath.  The  large  pillars  vetain  traces 
)f  the  tubes  for  evaporation.  This  had  been  the  famous 
:ella  solealris,  ihe  opus  egregiuni  of  Eutropius,  of  which 
Spartian  sajs  that  it  could  not  be  equalled  bj  the  best 
architects  of  his  timte,  that  is  of  the  time  of  Constantine: 
^Tlie  windows,  says  Spartian^  ^^are  said  to  be  overlaid 
irith  bra^  or  copper,  of  #hich  materials  the  whole  vault 
ivas  made;  and  so  vast  is  its  eiteiit  that  learned  mecha- 
nicians declare  it  impossible  to  make  one  like  it.'*'^  It  was 
supported  by  crossing  bands  of  metal;  and  from  theiir 
resemblance  to  the  straps  used  to  .bind  sandals  ,  soUa^ 
round  the  feet  and  ancles,  the  hall  was  denominated 
the  cella  iolearis.  The  caldarium  is  flanked  on  each  side 
with  a  hot  bath,  an  ajpodyteriuM,  a  sphaeristeriUm  and  a 
second  hot  bath,  all  of  which  may  be  seen  by  ente- 
ring the  vigna  de^SS.  Apostoli,  by  the  via  Antoniniana, 
as  may  also  what  remains  of  the  reat  and  lateral  ranges 
of  the  baths;  but  knowing  a^  we  do  by  experience  the 
toil  6i  wading  through  heaps  of  mould,  rubbish  and 
ruin,  overgrown  with  weeds^  entangled  with  briars  and 
brambles,  the  natural  haunt  of  the  viper^s  brood,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  generality  of  readers  will  be  sa- 
tisfied with  a  partial  view  of  them  from  this  spot,  aided 
I>y  the  annexed  plan  of  the  thermae. 
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View  of  £ach  ftide  range  commenced  vitb  a  cootiaiiatlod 

the  other     ^£  ^j^^  arched  portico  alreadj  mentioned,  behind  wkich 
ranges.        were  nine  rooms,  the  centre  one  of  which  was  occupiei 
by  a  flight  of  steps ,  like  the  small  ones  in  front  Be^ 
jond  these  rooms  a  large  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the 
lateral  area;  and  beyond  the  steps  was  a  reception  ball 
with  an  exedra  at  its  extremity  between  fonr  cabinets, 
two  at  either  side.  Beyond  these  was  an  octagonal  hall, 
formed  within  a  square  of  serenty-fiTe  feet,  with  (our 
niches  and  as  jnany  doors;  and  beyond  the  octagonal 
hall  was  a  grand  rectilinear  exedra  ISO  feet  long  bj  7S 
feet  broad,  with  a  large  niche  in  its  centre  and  serenl 
smaller  square  ones  for  statues.  To  the  exedra  succeeded 
an  oblong  hall,  with  a  large  niche  at  its  extremltj)  100 
feet  long  by  75  feet  broad,  probably  used  for  Itterarj 
assemblies;  aod  each  side  range  terminated  witbasqoare 
halU  To  tlie  rear  of  tlie  great  exedra  rose  an  arched 
portico  with  half  columns  of  brick,  forming  a  segmeat 
of  a  circle  with  a  radius  2S0  feet  in  length.  The  na^ 
to  the  rear,  directly  opposite  us,  was  built  up  against 
the  hill  of  S.  Balbinaj  and  between  it  and  the  internal 
body  spreads  the  stadium  for  foot-races  aud  gladiatorial 
combats.  This  range  began  with  an  oblong  hall^  pro* 
bably  a  library.  Next  came  a  picture  gallery  with  square 
niches  for  paintings;  next  a  sphaeristerium;  and  nest  a 
sort  of  theatre  275  feet  long,  in  form  of  a  parallelognn 
rounded  at  the  extremities.  Behind  the  theatre  is  the 
great  reservoir  of  the  Anloninian  aqueduct,  whicb  sop- 
plied  the  baths  with  water,  consisting  of  32  divisioos; 
and  beyond  the  theatre  weie  a  second  spliaeristeriuoj 
a  second  picture-gallery  and  a  second  oblong  ball^wtlb 
which  the  range  terminated.  The  lateral  range  tolbe 
right  and  that  to  the  rear  may  still  be  traced;  but  tbe 
lateral  range  to  the  left  has  disappeared,  except  its  octa- 
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gonal  room,  which  is  still  standing  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli;  and  is  called  hj  the  people  il  tempio* 

It  has  been  observed  by  Dionysius  and  Strabo  that  Obaerra- 
BomaD  greatness  manifested  itself  most  conspicuously 
in  the  cloacae,  a([uedacts  and  high  roads,  works  pecu* 
liarly  Roman ,  which  form  a  singular  combination  of 
utility,  solidity  and  grandeur,  indications  of  the  genius 
of  the  ancient  Bomans;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  with 
equal  truth  that  Boman  luxury  exhibits  itself  no  less 
conspicuously  in  their  Tast  thermae,  the  extent  of  which 
appears  extravagant  even  for  Borne  ^4n  her  most  high 
and  palmy  day  ,'^  until  we  recollect  their  various  uses. 
They  not  only  served  as  baths  but  united  every  sort  of 
recreation,  containing,  besides  quarters  for  the  military 
who  guarded  them,  and  apartments  for  the  slaves  who 
attended  them,  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  a  spaci- 
ous stadium  for  footraces,  courts  for  athletic  exercises, 
saloons  for  indolent  leisure,  scholae  for  social  conver- 
sation, halls  for  literary  assemblies,  libraries  for  study, 
galleries  of  painting  and  statuary,  theatres  for  dramatic 
perfdrmances,  halls  for  the  recitations  of  poets  and  the 
lectures  of  philosophers  etc.  etc.  Even  now  when  all 
that  was  valaable,  all  that  was  splendid  in  them,  their 
gold,  their  silver,  their  ivory,  their  bronze^  their  mar- 
bles, their  mosaics-^their  stuccos,  reliefs,  columns,  sta- 
tues and  paintings  have  long  since  been  torn  away  by 
capacity,  devastation  and  barbarism,  and  their  bare  walls, 
long  abandoned  to  decay ,  alone  remain  in  mutilated 
and  mouldering  ruins ,  their  magnitude  and  magni^ 
ficence  are  attested  by  their  mighty  dimensions,  which 
bear  testimony,  after  the  dilapidations  of  ages,  to  the 
grandeur,  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  ancient Bomans^ 

C0LU3IBAB1UM  OF  UYLAS.This  columbarinm,  Colom- 
iiscovered  by  the  Cav*  Campana  in  1820,  is  situate  near  o/hvUs 
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the  Latia  gate*  on  an  ancient  cross«road,  vfaichran  froni 
tlie  Appian  toUie  Latin  way.  In  the  wall  round  part  of 
its  little  area  are  inserted  numerous  fragments  and  in- 
scriptions foiind  in  Uie  locality;  and  the  blocks  of  basalt 
and  mosaics,  outside  its  entrance,  Irere  found  here  on  a 
lower  level ;  the  fotmer  belonged  to  the  cross-road,  to 
which  also  relates  the  stone  and  inscription  near  the  wall 
to  our  left  The  present  entrance  and  the  thirteen  sieps 
by  which  we  descend  to  the  first  landing  are  modern , 
as  is  also  the  vaulted  roof  over  them:  the  ancient  en- 
trance was  on  a  level  with  this  landing^  and  the  cross- 
road already  mentioned  led^  on  the  Same  level ,  to  the 
ancient  entrance,  which  disappeared  under  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  soil.  The  first  pretty  marble  urn 
to  the  right ,  as  we  descended  to  this  lunding,  contains 
the  ashes  of  twO  persons  j  separated  by  a  thin  marble 
partition:  the  compartment  to  the  Icfi't  bears  no  epitaph: 
but  on  that  to  the  right  is  the  following  monumental 
inscription:  c  ^olio  strtboi^bo  vix.  aru;  lxii  c. fouts 
ELAiNvs  PATBOifO.  BEREHfiaEiffTi.  FECIT.  The  first  marUe 
urn  to  our  left  is  inscribed^  obIto.  pvb.  famiaho  ab. 

OPERA.    PTBLIGA    FOllA.    TBOPHlVE.    CONJV .    ^ElVElrCBtHTI. 

I'EciT  Vi  A.  LXV.J  and  on  that  beyond  it  is  the  inscrip- 
tion: SIS.    MAniBVS  C.  POPILIVS  PBVt>E]«S.  SiBf  ET.  POFILI4E 

FOBTvifATAE.  I".  svAB.  Thesc  thrcc  little  ums  were  found 
in  the  excavation  outside  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and 
placed  here  by  the  Cav.  Campana.  Directly  opposite  us 
is  the  elegant  square  loculus  of  Pomponius  Hyla^  and  his 
wife  Pomponia  Yitaliiiis.  It  consists  of  a  square  niche 
encrusted  on  three  sides  with  Carian  marble,  and  oo- 
vered  with  a  small  capricious  vaulted  roof,  decorated 
with  calcareous  concretions;  and  of  a  basement  borde- 
red with  shells,  as  liad  also|^beeD  the  roof,  elegantly  dis- 
posed on  a  ground  of  Tyrian  purple.  On  the  basement 
is  the  following  inscription  in  glass  mosaics: 
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CW.  POMPON/ 
V  HTLAE 

POMPONIAE.  CN.  L. 
VITAfJNIS 

fieneatb  the  inscription  dre  two  well  designed  griffins^ 
between  which  rises  the  Delphic  tripod  sacred  to  Apollo! 
grifBns  were  deemed  bj  the  ancients  the  jealous  guar- 
dians of  subterranean  treasures ,  and  therefore  of  the 
sacred  ashes  of  the  dead:  "Grypbi  • , .  auruni  terra  pe- 
nilus  egesttim  inire  amdnt)  mireque  custodiunt  (a)/' 
whence  their  effigies  here  at  the  entranbe  of  the  colum- 
barium. On  li  stnail  white  marble  slab  within  the  niche 
were  found  two  glass  rases,  which  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
remoTal:  thej,  tio  doiibt,  contained  the  ashes  df  Pom- 
ponius  Hjlas  and  his  consort,  who  hate  given  their 
Dames  to  the  columbarium,  but  who  seem  to  liavebeen 
the  proprietors  of  this  locillus  only,  the  interior,  as  we 
shall  see,  having  belonged  priucipallj  to  freedmen  of 
Claudius  and  of  his  daughter  Octavia.  Having  reached 
the  iron  handrail,  which  is  modern,  the  ancient  wooden 
>ne  having  decayed,  ve  observe  that  the  septilchral  cbam« 
l)er,  which  is  lined  with  good  brick  work,  is  cut  in  the 
K)Iid  tufa*,  such  receptacles  of  the  dead  having  been 
iisuallj  subterranean,  as  we  had  occasion  to  obseiTe  in 
>ur  general  chapter  on  ancient  sepulchres  (5).  Having 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  we  observe  in  thje  first 
iediclila  a  very  small  marble  slab,  inscribed  to  the  Dii 
Manes,  DIS.  MAMIBVS.SAG.,  to  indicate  the  entrance 
(0  the  dwelling  uf  the  dead.  In  the  aedicula  are  two 
oarble  urns  adorned  with  reliefs,  of  which  that  to  the 
eft  bears  the  inscription:  t.  ielio.  avg.  lib.  agAtbopO^ 

ROCk  XX  BERBDIT»  SVLPltU   tOALlvSi.   COIVJVGI    J^CflrfelrX^ 

{a)  Pomponiut  Mela  lib.  II.  c.  i.  (b)  Vol.  IV/p.  14$  • 
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BEifTi.  ET  HEBBDEs  FECBBTRT.  This  inscription  informs 
us  that  the  aedicula  was  erected  to  Agatfaopos,  a  freed- 
man  of  Adrian,  wlio  bad  been  procurator  for  tbe  exac-^ 
tion  of  the  vicesimae  or  twentieth  on  the  inberitanoe 
of  public  persons,  a  tax  of  considerable  amount.  The 
other  little  urn  contains  the  ashes  of  a  boj,  who  had 
V     not  completed  his  fourth  jear^  and  whose  seated  figure 
is  sculptured  on  its  front,  wearing  the  praetexta  and 
bulla,  and  in  the  act  of  caressing  a  faTOurite  bird:  bis 
name  and  that  of  his  afflicted  mother,  bj  wbom  tbe  urn 
was  erected,  are  recorded  bj  the  inscription:  dis.  maxi- 

BYS    9f.    LIGIin.    FAVSTI  T.  ARIf.  III.  H.   T.  »•  XI.    ARBTlfTlA. 

sABiNA,  D.  s.  P.  The  next  basement  is  pierced  with  two 
loculi,  and  on  it  rises  a  square  niche  containing  seTeral 
loculi  and  tbe  prettj  marble  urn  of  Caius  Calpumios 
Optatus  ^  on  the  base  of  which  is  sculptured  a  chariot 
race.  Above  is  a  glass  urn,  containing  the  asbes  of  tbe 
deceased,  on  lifting  the  cover  of  which  issued  an  agreea- 
ble fragrance  from  the  odoriferous  balsam  which  stilt 
perfumed  the  bones.  The  tituli  inside  belong  to  freed- 
men  of  Octavia,  of  whom  hereafter:  t.  c5.  octatius  cs. 

L.  EETBUS  SIBI.  ET  SUlSJ  ARD    AGAIN  I    OCT  A  VI A  CIV.   I.,    Fl- 

THAivE.  On  the  floor,  at  the  base  of  this  aedicula,  is  a  ter- 
miual  cippus  with  the  head  of  a  bearded  Baccbusj  and 
from  an  iron  bar,  which  forms  part  of  the  architrave 
of  the  aedicula ,  hangs  part  of  tbe  chain  ,  from  which 
was  suspended  a  lamp,  two  of  which  also  buug  from 
the  vaulted  cieling  of  the  columbarium,  as  is  indicated 
bj  the  remains  of  the  chains.  The  use  of  lighted  lamps 
in  sepulchres  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians  ,  as  we 
read  in  Herodatus;  and  also  among  the  Etruscans  and 
Romans,  as  their  tombs  testify.  Petronlus  mentions  tbe 
fact  of  an  Epbesian  widow  having  taken  up  her  abode 
in  the  tom'b  of  her  deceased  husband,  in  which  she  fed 
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a  perpetual  lamp:  et  quotiof  defecerat  posiium  in  mo^ 
numento  lumen  renos^abat  (a);  and  Marini  has  preser- 
Ted  the  testamcDtarj  inscriptioa  of  a  wealtbj  Roman, 
obliging  his  heirs  to  furnish  his  tomb  with  lights,  £tt- 
cerna  lucens  ibi  ponatur  incenso  imposito  (b).  The 
stuccos  of  tliese  two  first  aediculae  are  in  the  best  stjie 
of  art;  and,  althougb  those  of  the  first  aedicula  have  suf- 
fered much,  we  can  still  trace  on  the  extremities  of  its 
little  frieze  two  interesting  subjects  in  relief,  one  the 
triple-headed  guardian  ofPluto'^s  dark  abodes,  the  other 
tbe  well  known  storj  of  Ocnus,  a  man  as  remarkable 
for  his  indefatigable  industrj  as  his  wife  was  for  her 
lavish  profusion,  and  who  is  represented  twisting  a  rope, 
which  is  being  greedilj  devoured  hj  an  ass,  whence  the 
proverb  of  the  people  of  Ionia,  recorded  bjr  Pausanias, 
to  eipress  unrequited  labour:  ^He  twisted  the  rope  of 
Ocnus  (c),^  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  famous  painting 
in  Delphos,  bj  Poljgnotus,  representing  the  descent  of 
Dlysses  into  hell,  and  exhibiting  two  groups,  one  tbe 
storj  of  the  Danaids ,  the  other  the  analagous  one  of 
OcQus,  both  emblematic  of  the  threatened  terrors  of 
futuritj,  whence  Propertius: 

Dignior  oblitfuofanem  (fui  torqueat  Ocno 
JEtemumque  tuam  pascat  aselle  famem  (d) 
In  tbe  tympanum,  on  a  brilliant  Tjrian  ground,  is  Chi- 
ron teaching  his  pupil  Achilles  to  plaj  on  the  lyre,  al- 
luding to  the  Elysian  harmonies ,  whence  YirgiPs  de- 
scription of  the  Tracian  bard  in  those  blissful  seats : 
^  His  flying  fingers ,  and  harmonious  quill , 
Strike  seyen  distiuguish'^d  notes,  and  seven  at  once 

theyfilP\  ^n-Vl-v.880. 

{a)  Satyricon  CXI.  (6)  Illaslraiione  dalGav.6iut.CampaDBp.S6. 
e)  Lib.  X;  e.  29.  {dj  Lib.  iV.  Eleg.  HI. 
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la  the  iniier  recess ,  bejoud  the  seoood  aedicuk,  i% 
aa  elegant  little  marble  ura,  the  cover  of  which  fasten- 
ed with  leadea  cramps  ^  was  never  lifted  9  so  that  heie 
sleeps  on  his  sleep  of  centories  the  little  uocons4^oos  oc- 
cupant in  undisturbed  repose ,  while  his  brief  epitaph 
still  records  his  tender  age  of  six  years  ,  and  bis  once 
cherished  name:  T|.  F.  QDIR  PROCDLUS  V.  A.  VL 
We  ba?e  iiow  reached  the  principal  niche  of  the  colam- 
barium,  which  presents  two  ranges  of  loculi^  the  under 
one  decorated  with  little  fluted  pilasters  without  bases, 
the  upper  with  sm41  fluted  oolumns  having  bases  aoJ 
capitals  of  the  Doric  order^aqd  in  the  iateccolmnniatioos 
are  loculi  and  anaedicula  containing  ollae  of  terracot- 
ta ,  su^k  to  the  mouth  in  the  masonrj  and  closed  witli 
covers.  The  tjrmpana  are  acute  and  elliptical ;  and  so 
symmetrical  is  its  architectural  plan  that  a  line  falling 
perpendicularly  in  the  centre  would  divide  the  whole 
iuto  two  uniform  halves.  Over  the  loculus  to  the  left, 
next  tlie  aedicula^  is  an  inscription  to  the  Octageoariaa 
h.  (jicinius  by  two  grateful  freedmen:  L.LIG1XI0M- 
CEPaORO  V.  A.  Xli^C.  ANICETUS  ET  FAUSTIS 
PATROKO  9.  m.  P.  The  aedicula  iu  the  centre  of  tlK 
cur^eis  decorated  ifith  two  isolated  Doric  columns  vita 
capitals,  cornices  and  friea^es^  adorned*  as  is  the  tjmpt- 
nnm,  with  stuccos  and  paintings  of  excellent  execution; 
and  on  its  base  is  the  inscription  :  Q.  GRANIUS.  THEr 
STOR  FECIT  SIRL  FJ.  YIWILEI AE.  HEDO.^E  C05- 
JUGl.  BEiNEIM.  Inside  the  little  columns  are  the  por- 
traits of  Mestor  and  Vioiloia,  the  former  weariaga  white 
toga  and  buskins,  aad  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  scroll* 
and  the  latter  clothed  iq  a  long  azure  tunic  with  short 
sUevesaod  a  pallium,  aflectionately  extending  her  rigbt 
liand  towards  her  husband,  and  holding  in  her  left  haoJ 
a  scroll.  Between  them  is  a  mystic  cesta,  alluding  to  tht 
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Eleusinian  mjsteries,  in  which  ihej  probably  bad  been 
iniliated.  Oa  the  frieze  are  fpur  6gure9,  that  of  Clotho, 
the  youDgest  qf  the  Fates,  to  the  left,  semiaude  and  in 
the  act  of  rising;  Lacbesis  sustaining  iirilh  the  left  baud 
an  instrnment  not  nnlike  an  inverted  harp ,  on  whicfi 
she  spins  the  thread  of  life ,  which  she  is  in  the  act  of 
drawing  with  the  right  hand  from  a  box  in  form  of  a  ter-* 
minal  stone,  respectfuUj  presented  to  her  bj  a  symbo* 
lical  figure  of  Destinj;  and  Atropos,  advancing  rapidlj 
towards  Liacbesis  to  cut  the  thread  of  life,  which  her  sis- 
ter  Fate  has  ceased  to  spin  at  her  approach.  Behind  the 
figure  of  Clotho  is  a  terminal  Priapus  with  a  Bacchic 
tbjrsus.  In  the  little  triangular  pediment  is  repeated 
the  figure  of  Destiny,  with  the  terminal  box  entwined 
with  the  thread  of  life  ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  are 
two  marine  deities,  playing  the  double  flute  or  tibia  as 
they  conduct  the  soulsof  the  Just  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  Ocean  Co  the  regions  o(  bliss^  which,  as  Homer  de* 
scribes ,  are  refreshed  with  sea  breezes.  The  little  vault 
above  the  tyuipanum  is  decorated  with  branches  of  po- 
megranate in  flower,  and  with  three  figures  representing 
Victory  and  Fame,  between  which  the  happy  spirit  as- 
cends to  the  regions  of  bliss.  In  the  centre  of  (be  outer 
curve  of  the  little  vault  is  a  compartment  adorned  at 
the  extremities  with  griffins:  within  it  are  two  figures 
separated  by  a  candelabrum ,  that  to  the  right  repre^ 
seating  a  slave  seated  on  a  stone,  perhaps  a  rude  altar, 
clothed  in  barbarian  dress,  and  wringing  his  bands  in 
deep  despair,  that  to  the  left  nabed,  armed  with  a  drawn 
svrord,  wbich  beseems  about  to  thrust  into  the  bosom 
of  his  unresisting  victim ,  while  two  genii ,  at  the  two 
extremities,  one  about  to  offer  a  libation  ,  look  with 
earnest  expecting  gaze  on  the  approaching  scene  of  hor- 
ror, wUicb  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  human  sacrifice  (a)! 

(a)  See  Vul.  IV.  p.  4s5  sq. 
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To  tht  right  of  the  central  aedicula  is  b  small  dab  bear- 
ing the  two  following  interesting  inscription: 

PHILBTYS.  OCTAT1AB 

CABSABIS  •  ATOVSTI  -  F  . 

COffTTBEBBALI  •  STAB 

CAIISSIVAB  •  BT  .  SIBI 

AB  .  AB6ENTO  .  FBCIT 

.The  first  of  these  inscriptions  is  the  epitaph  of  Paemsa, 
the  dresser  of  Octaria,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  Cae^ 
Bar  Augustus:  Paerusa  died  at  the  earl  j  age  of  eighteen* 
and  was  interred  here  bj  her  husband  Philetus,  to  whom 

■  « 

bad  been  confided  the  plate  of  the  same  OctaTia.  The 
first  inscription  was  supposed  to  contradict  history  hj 
stating  that  Augustus  Caesar  had  a  daughter  named  Octa- 
Tia, whereas  his  onlj  daughter  was  the  infamous  Julia; 

-but  the  title  Caesar  Augustus^  not  Augustus  Caesar^ 
was  given  to  several  of  the  first  emperors  of  the  Caesa- 
rean  line,  as  we  know  from  ancient  inscriptions;  and 
this  princess,  whose  virtues  are  celebrated  bj  Seneca, 
is  mentioned  bj  him  in  the  very  words  of  the  epitapb, 

'Caesaris  Augusti  Jitia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Clau- 
dius and  Messalina ,  and  became  the  first  wife  of  Keio 
bj  whom  she  was  divorced ,  and  bj  the  influence  of 
whose  second  wife  Poppaea  she  was  twice  banished  and 
finally  beheaded. 

From  the  curve  of  the  hemicycle  we  pass  to  b  rec* 
ttiinear  recess  beneath  the  ancient  window ,  which  is 
now  closed  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  columba- 
rium. To  the  left  in  this  recess  are  two  small  inscrip- 

■tions  to  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Larcia,  a  name  veij 
common  in  Etruscan  tombs:  labgia  aucta  and  labcia 

'logifbba;  and  next  are  the  epitaphs  of  two  of  the  Cae* 
cilii;  Dis.  hanibvs  q.  gaegilio.  phoebo  FECEBUifT.  cab- 

CILIA  SABBATHIS.  ET  CABCILIA  GN09E.  £T  CABGILIA*  PVOEBE 

pATBoivo.  SCO  BEriEMEEEnTi;  Bud  again:  l.  cabcili  sosi. 
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Above  the  longer  one  is  an  inscription  relating  to  ser- 
Tants  of  Germanicus  and  his  murderer  Tiberins:  cela- 

DIO.  TI.  CAESABIS.  AUG.  SEB.  UNGTOB*  GEBBIAlflGlAN  PUDENS. 

Ti.  cAESABis.  AUG.  PED1SEQUS.  The  two  last  Hues  of  this 
inscription  were  substituted,  as  is  seen,  by  the  ancients 
for  two  that  preceded  them.  The  next  epitaph  to  the  right 
is  inscribed  hj  Cains  Maecius  Gallus  to  his  patron  G. 
Maecius:  c.  habcio  stbatoni  c.  maecius  gallus  patbono. 
B.  n.  fecit;  and  oyer  the  highest  loculus  of  the  next  ae- 
dicula  is  the  inscription:  SEHiriLrA  m.  p.  u  plutias-m. 
yiBius.  M.  L.  FELIX.  Under  the  stairs  are  several  locali : 

m 

and  on  the  floor  beneath  them  is  a  coffin  of  terra  cotta  , 
containing  the  skeleton  of  a  young  female,  whose  form 
and  features  and  rich  vesture  were  found  in  apparently 
perfect  preservation ,  but  dissolved  into  dust  on  their 
first  exposure  to  the  ain  There  remained  however  not 
only  her  bones  but  also  the  gold  employed  in  her  neck- 
lace and  earrings  with  her  gold  hairpin  or  acus  crina^ 
lis:  Figat  acus  tortus^  sustineatque  comas  {a).  Of  her 
name  or  condition  of  life  no  record  was  found;  but  a 
bronze  obolus  ,  held  fast  between  her  teeth  to  defray 
her  passage  across  the  Styx,  with  the  name  of  the  youn- 
ger Faustina  on  it,  revealed  the  period  of  her  demise, 
and  the  practice  of  burying  as  well  as  burning  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  (£). 

In  the  centre  of  tlie  chamber ,  under  one  of  the 
lamp  chains,  is  a  square  marble  slab,  with  a  circular 
We  in  its  centre,  under  which  were  found  several  frag- 
ments, principally  of  human  fiugers,  which  had  not 
been  burnt:  the  ossilegium,  described  by  Varro  (c)  and 
Cicero  (d)^  consisted  in  cutting  off  and  consigning  to 
the  earth  some  portion  of  the  body  l^efore  it  was  burnt; 

(a)  l^lanial  Apophoret.  epig.XXlV.  \h)  VoL  IV.  p.  i45  eqq.  (c)Oc 
Ling.  Lai.  lib.  IV.  [d)  De  Legib*  lib.  II. 

Vol.  IV  40 
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and  DO  doubt  this  was  a  common  receptacle  for  the ob- 
seiTance  of  this  rite,  which  was  called  humatio  and  in/i- 
cere  glebam^  and  without  which  the  family  ol  the  lie- 
ceased  were  deemed  defiled,  sine  quafamilia  nondum 
purgata  putabatur  (a).  The  hole  also  served  to  traos- 
mit  libations  and  perfumes,  particularly  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  inferiae  or  anniversary  sacrifices  to  the  Ma* 
nes.  The  vaulted  cieling  of  the  chamber  is  richly  deco- 
rated with  vine  and  pomegranate  branches,  on  vlilch 
are  perched  birds ,  and  among  which  float  in  air  eight 
winged  Genii,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  draped  ia  maao 
ties  which  bang  gracefully  from  their  shoulders, and al- 
most  all  holdiug  in  their  hands  scrolls,  the  records  of 
their  actions  in  life:  Animae  melioris  meriii  (fuae  in 
corpare  nostra  genii  dicuntur  (A).  The  ancients,  as 
we  read  in  Eustachius  and  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar,  pla- 
ced a  written  testimonial  of  good  conduct  on  the  biet 
of  the  deceased,  subscribed  by  a  Pontiff  in  the  follof 
ing  words,  according  to  Banier,  Ego . .  .  Pontifex  us- 
tor  hunc  honeste  vixisse.  Manes  ejus  inveniant  n* 
ifuiem.  The  birds  and  branches  are  emblems  of  the  FJj- 
sian  fields,  in  which  reigns  eternal  spring ,  and  which 
is  cheered  by  the  choral  harmopj  of  the  tuneful  war- 
blers, as  decribed  by  Tibullus: 
V^Hic  choreae,  cantusque  Tigent,  passimque  vagaotes 
Dulce  sonant  tenui  gutture  carmen  aves.'^'' 
Columba .  COLUMBARIUM  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  HOUSE- 

riamofthe  HOLD.  This  columbarium  is  situate  in  the  adjoining 
imperial         .11  1       •  n  • 

household*  ^lueyard,  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Appian  waj) 

and  was  discovered  by  the  Cav.  Campana  in  18^0.  ^< 

reach  it  through  a  little  winding  avenue ,  planted  oo 


(a)  Grivini  Origitu  delle  hggi  lib.  II,    (6}    Apalciii  Da^ 
mon  Socrat 
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both  sides  with  mournful  cjpresses,  sacred  to  the  ^^lu- 
gentes  campi,^''  the  dwelling  places  of  the  dead:  luctus 
testata  cupressuSs  The  gateway  to  the  right ,  immedi- 
atelj  before  reaching  the  adjoining  casino,  leads  down 
into  the  wine  cellar  and  also  into  the  catacombs,  which 
commanicate  with  those  of  S.Sebastian.  From  the  area 
before  the  casino  we  descend  by  modem  steps  to  that 
of  the  columbarium;  and,  as  we  advance  to  its  entrance,^ 
we  observe  inserted  in  the  walls  various  fragments  found, 
here,  among  which  are  relieCs  of  Autumn  and  Winter, 
at  the  sides  of  the  window  to  our  left,  a  Venus  in  bas- 
relief ,  alluding  to  the  name  of  the  deceased ,  and  ano- 
ther representing  a  child  seven  years  old,  reposing  on. 
a  bed,  and  caressing  a  favourite  bird,  with  a  lyre  at  her 
head,  on  which  she  probably  had  commenced  to  play*. 
Id  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  door  of  entrance  is  a  re- 
lief representing  sea  gods  mounted  by  genii,  emblems, 
of  the  voyage  of  the  good  to  tt^  regions  of  bliss. 

The  door  by  which  we  enter  is  modern,. as  is  also. 
the  vaulted  roof;  but  the  stairs  are  ancient,  with  the 
exception  of  the  iron  handrail,  which  has  succeeded  to* 
the  ancient  decayed  wooden  one.  The  chamber ,  which- 
is  rectangular  and  cut  deep  in  the  natural  tufa,  mea-^ 
sures  2&  feet  in  length  by  18  feet  in  breadth  and  20  feet 
six  inches  in  lieight;  and  contains  on  each  of  its  four 
sides  nine  ranges  of  loculi  or  mortuary  niches.  In  its 
centre  rises  an  isolated  oblong  pillar^  serving  not  only 
^  a  support  to  the  roof,  but  also  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead;  and  on  the  four  sides  of  its  base  are  four  niches 
large  enough  to  contain  a  statue  of  the  ordinary  size , 
iostead  of  which  they  are  appropriated  to  cinerary  urns. 
The  pillar  diminishes  towards  its  summit;  and  above 
OQ  its  two  smaller  sides  are  allegorical  frescos.  On  three 
udes  of  the  clumber  rises  a  sort  of  step ,  built  of  opus. 
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retlculatum,  whereas  the  four  walls  are  faced  wilh  exceK 
lent  brick  work ;  and  it  was  probably  added  to  giie 
further  accommodation  for  the  oliae  inserted  horizon- 
tally in  its  masonry.  The  pillar  and  walls  are  pierced 
with  square  holes,  in  which  beams  might  have  been  In- 
serted occasionally  to  support  a  ladder  ,  bj  which  lo 
ascend  to  the  upper  loculi  without  injuring  their  stuc- 
oos.  The  inscriptions  of  the  columbarium  amount  to 
about  200,  belonging  to  different  families  and  indin- 
duals,  for  the  most  part  of  the  imperial  household  from 
the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero  inclusively: some 
of  the  inscriptions  are  ou  marble  vases  and  urns ,  the 
greater  part  on  small  marble  slabs,  and  some  inscribed 
with  a  graver  on  the  plaister.  Some  loculi  are  without 
inscriptions ,  not  having  been  occupied,  or  having  be- 
longed to  persons  so  humble  or  indifferent,  so  pooror 
parsimonious  as  j[iot  to  incur  the  expense  of  recordiag 
their  names.  7he  number  of  individuals  interred  can* 
not  however  be  determined  by  the  number  of  theollae, 
for  it  was  not  unusual  among  friends  and  relalifes  to 
have  their  ashes  deposited  in  the  same  urn: 
Quod  licet  hoc  eerie  tumulo  ponemur  in  uno^ 

Druse\  neque  ad  i^eteres  condiluf  ibis  ai»os. 
Miscebor  clnerique  cinis^  atque  ossibus  ossa 

Sane  lucem  celeri  turbine  Parca  neatl  (a); 
and  Propertius  supposes  himself  thus  addressed  by  tbe 
jealous  and  whimpering  Cinthia: 
Nunc  te  possideant  aliae^  mox  sola  tenebo\ 

Mecum  eris  et  mixtis  ossibus  ossa  teram  (b). 

Having  premised  these  general  observations  «e  shall 
now  proceed  to  particulars,  omitting  however  such  !n- 

(a)  Gonsol.  ad  Liviam.  The  poem  is  ascribed  to  Caiua  Pedo,  > 
friend  of  Ovid,  {b)  Lib.  IV.  cleg.  TU.  v.  53. 
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kfcriptions  and  other  matters  as  do  not  claim  more  spcf^^ 
eial  notice.  In  the  raised  step  ,  on  the  side  to  the  leflk 
as  we  entered,  are  several  marble  urns,  perforated  with 
holes  to  receive  libations,  as  in  Yirgih 
*^£neas  then  advancM  amidst  the  train 
Bj  thousands  followed  through  the  flowVj  plaid^ 
To  great  Anchlse'^s  tomb,  which  when  he  found 
He  pourM  to  Bacchus,  on  the  hoUow'^d  ground , 
Two  bowls  of  sparkling  wine,  of  milk  two  more, 
And  two  from  offer'^d  buUit  of  purple  gore***^ 
Accordinglj'  we  observe  in  several  of  the  loculi  am« 
phorae  from  which  the  libations  were  poured,  together 
with  plates,  ^a/e//ae,  and  ftmall  vases  of  terrd  cotta,  on 
which  mesiis^Junerumfercula^  were  offered  to  the  Ma^ 
nes,  as  we  read  in  Juvenal: 

Ponitur  exigua  feralis  caetia  pcUella  (a)} 
and  in  Ovid: 

Nunc  animae  tenues^et  corpora  functa  sepulcris 
Errani:  nunc  posito  pascitur  umbra  cibo  (d). 
Such  meats  were  occasionally  stolen  from  the  tombs  ^ 
and  even  snatched  from  the  funeral  piles  bj  the  hungrj 
hustirapi^  whence  Catullus: 

'^Uxorne  Meni,  flaepe  quam  in  sepulcretis 
Yidistis  ipso  rapere  de  rogo  caenam. 
Cum  devolutum  ex  igne  prosequens  panem 
A  semiraso  tunderetur  ustore?  (c)."* 
Tliese  feasts  for  the  Manes  are  not  boiveter  to  b^  con-^ 
founded  with  the  silicemium  or  feast  eaten  at  the  tomb 
of  the  defunct  particularlj  bj  the  aged^  who  were  soon 
to  follow ,  nor  with  the  epulumfertUe  or  funeral  feast 
given  in  his  house  to  the  friends  of  tlie  deceased  {d). 

(a)  Sat.  Xltl.  (b)  Fast.  lib.  XI.  v.  565.  (c)  |.U.  (d}  See  Festai, 
vox  Silicernium, 
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Over  the  last  marble-  urn,  in  tbe  step  at  this  side,rs 
an  inscriptioQ  to  two  of  the  G>minissariat  of  tbe  finl 
and  tenth  Roman  Legions:  n.  tiricius.  iTTo.FB(iimeQ' 
tarius)  l£G.  i.  AiuTaicis.  c.  abtiitio.  gbato.  FB.(ameQta- 
rius)  iXG.  X.  GEK.  GOLLE(gae)  B.  M.  F.  Over  the  last 
loculus  of  the  second  range  at  this  same  side  is  an  in- 
scription to  t^  Strator  or  person  who  ateisted  Claa- 
dius  when  mounting  his  horse:  ti.  claudics.  BEas.  stbi- 

TOB.  FECULIAB.  CLAUDIAE.  SEGDIfDAB  CORTUBEBRALI  CillSS. 

Freedmen,  as  is  seen  in  this  and  other  inscriptioDs,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  their  emancipator,  which  thej  pre- 
fixed to  their  own.  It  is  related  of  Valentinian  that  k 
ordered  the  right  hand  of  his  Strator  to  be  cutoff  be- 
cause he  could  not  keep  his  horse  quiet  as  he  inoua- 
ted!  (a).Here  we  observe  a  considerable  fissure  and  lodge- 
ment in  the  #all  of  the  columbarium ,  caused  bj  tlie 
excavation  of  the  catacombs  beneath,  in  consequence  of 
which,  on  the  discovery  of  the  columbarium,  tbe  fouQ« 
dation  wail  at  this  side  was  s^rengtbened  with  masonrr: 
«ind  the  floor  ,  at  this  extremity  ,  which  seems  to  hare 
consisted  of  scajuola,  sounds  hollow  to  the  tread. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  rangli  of  the  chamber, 
and  find  its  first  horizontal  urn  bearing  an  inseriptioa 
to  Yaleria  Euporiaes  $  and  near  it  on  the  step  or  lot 
shelf  was  found  a  small  square  urn  of  terra  cotta,  coa- 
taining  the  skeleton  of  a  small  dog  and  two  birds,  sop- 
posed  hence  to  have  been  favourities  of  the  deceased* 
and  therefore  interred  near  her  ashes ,  probablj  at  her 
request*  The  ancients  occasionallj  honoured  their  re- 
mains with  magnificent  obsequies,  as  Tiberius  did  (li< 
famous  crow  ,  which  used  to  salute  him  ,  Gerinanicus 
and  Drusus  bjr  name ,  as  tliej  entered  the  forum ,  au*^ 

(a)  Ammian.  XXX.  6. 
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(0  which  he  gave  a  splendid  public  funeral  as  far  as  its 
funeral  pile  in  the  Campus  Bediculi,  to  the  right  at  the 
second  milestone  of  the  Appian  waj  (^);  and  favourite 
birds  and  dogs  were  also  occasionally  consumed  on  the 
pile  with  the  bodj  of  the  deceased,  as  Plinj  relates  of 
the  son  of  Begulus:  ^^Habebat  puer  manulos  raultos  et 
Tinctos  et  solutos;  habebat  canes  raajores  nitnoresc^ue; 
habebat  luscinias,  pittacos,  mclrulas;  omnes  Begulus 
circa  rogum  injecit  (A).^  The  small  inscription  nearly 
over  that  of  Valeria,  in  the  second  row^  is  sacred  to 
the  memorj  of  the  Cashier,  Arcarius^  of  Augustus  Cae- 
sar: soTEBiGVs.  iBG.  A06.  CAES.  LUGER.,  who  purchased 
tlie  ollae  from  Pinarius  llufus:  bm^t.  de  pin ario.  b.  quae. 
rciT.  poHci.  PBiLARAGRi.  Sotericus  had  been  a  native  of 
Luceria,  now  Foggia  in  Apulia. 

Several  loculi  of  the  third  side  belonged  to  the 
Nasidi  family,  as  their  inscriptions  attest;  and  the  first 
large  inscription  records  the  name  of  an  imperial  Ve- 
teran of  the  Caesernian  family,  a  native  of  Aquileia^ 
trbo  served  seventeen  years  in  the  Century  of  Bomulus: 

L.  CAESERHirS.  L.  F.  TEL.  PROCULtS.  AQUllElA  TEfERAIfCS 
AUG.  EX.  COH.  I;  PR.  ROHCLI.    MIL.  AN.  XVII.  T.  AN.  XXXVIT« 

A^vTo.^iA.  GRAFTS  coNJDGi.  B^  fif.  FECIT.  lu  the  large  re^ 
cess  of  the  fourth  side  is  an  anonymous  inscription  to 
a  buffoon  of  Tiberius ,  who  amused  the  leisure  of  that 
tjrant  with  pantomime  mimichry  of  lawyers;  gaesabis. 

LUSOR  UUTUS.      ARGUTUS.    ittiTAtOB   TI.    CAESARIS.    AC- 

GCSTI    QUI.   PUIHUn    INVENIT    CADSIDICOS    IMITARI.    Oo    the 

adjoining  projection^  under  the  stairs,  is  the  epitaph 
ofa  freedman  of  one  Marcus  Tullius,  perhaps  of  the  great 
Cicero:  h.  tcllii  agatonis  sibi.  et.  goncubtnae  suae. 
OPFIAE  cobacinae;  and  above  it  is  that  of  Tedia^s  Fe- 

[a]  Plin.  lib.  X.  c.  4S.  [h)  Rpitt.  lib.l?. 
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liculaes ,  who  had  been  proprietor  of  six  oUaes  vanui 
FEUGULABS  OLI.AE  YL  Id  the  Dich  beneath  ar«  the  elBglei 
in  high  relief  of  L.  Nicia  and  his  wife  Aponia  Chiapas 
their  brief  inscription  records:  L.  L.  NIGIA.  —  APO* 
MA  L.  L.  CHIA. 

From  the  walls  of  the  chamber  we  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  pillar  in  its  centre.  In  the  recess  opposite 
the  effigies  of  If  icia  and  Chia  is  a  pretty  marble  aro 
inscribed  to  Pediaei  Montanes:  to  the  left  of  the  recess 
is  the  epitaph  of  the  Nomenclator  of  Clandior  n.  cuih 

DIUS.CA£SABI$  1IOME9CLATOB  AMABANTHDS  TIXlT  Aljr.m; 

and  beneath  it  is  that  of  a  freedman  of  Kero :  eios«  ti. 
GLAUDi  ifEBONis.  In  B  Small  niche  in  the  nekt  side  of 
the  pillar  is  a  small  well  executed  bnst  of  P.  Valerias 
Greticus ,  whose  name  is  inscribed  beneath.  We  read 
o(^thiee  individuals  of  the  name  of  Greticus ,  one  Se- 
tellus  Greticus,  the  father  of  Gecilia  Metella,  anotlier 
Anfoaius  Greticus,  the  fatjier  of  Marc  Antbonj,  aoJa 
third  mentioned  bj  Juvenal  as  a  spouter  in  the  forook 
and  censured  for  his  effeminate  dress,  perhaps  the  Gre- 
ticus, wlx)se  ashes  repose  here  (a).  AboTe  this  niche  is 
the  epitaph  of  a  freedman  of  PharnaceB,  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus*  Pharnaces  favoured  the  Romaos 
against  his  fdtherj  but  having  remained  neutral  io  tbc 
civil  war  of  Gaesar  and  Pompej,  the  former  turned  li^ 
arms  against  him;  and  it  was  to  express  the  celeritjof 
bii  defeat  tluit  Gaesar  made  use  of  the  words ,  Feni} 
Vidi^VicL  This  inscription  runs  thus:   u  aufidics. 

VHABIVACES  AlJFlDlA.  L.  L.  SosaHa  HlC*  SITl.  SUIfT    L*   ^^* 
FmiUS  FBUCTVS  EX.  BOGATD.  PATBONAE  FECIT.  In  theoiciie 

at  the  next  side  of  the  pillar  is  a  beautiful  marble  use 
with  an  inscription^  enjoining  with  sublime  and  seoteu* 

(a)  Jovenal  Sat  XII«  ▼.  67  sq<f. 
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IjoussiiAplibitj  respect  for  the  dead:  he.  taii6ito.o.mobta« 
US  RBVBftBBB  mahes.  Dbos.  Tbe  XII*  Tables  subjected  the 
Tiolator  of  tbeisanctity  of  the  grav^  to  a  eruninal  action ; 
and  be  Ms  liable  to  a  fiae  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Praetor.  The  oext  side  of  the  pillar  presents  below  no 
object  of  interest;  but  above,  and  at  the  corresponding 
elefation  of  the  opposite  side,are  the  frescos  already  men- 
tioaed^  in  four  compartments. 

In^he  upper  compartment  on  this  aide  are  a  dore 
percbed  andid  apples^  graphs  and  foliage,  and  two  small 
birds  in  the  tnidH  of  flowers  and  fruit,  alluding  to  the 
delights  of  the  Eljsian  plains^ 

^^.  .  .  .  i  .  .  where  souls  unbodied  dwell 

In  eyer*flowering  meads  of  asphodil  (a)/^ 
Iq  the  second  compartment  is  a  cock ,  the  einblen  o^ 
vigilance  and  Talotir,  sacred  to  Hars  ^  Mercury ,  £sctt- 
lapios  and  Nox,  and  iHn  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Lares 
or  departed  spirits,  as  we  read  in  Juvenal  (&),  and  in 
Pliay  (c).  The  third  compartment  presents  fruit  and 
flowers,  with  a  butterfly,  the  emblem  of  the  soul,  allu- 
ding to  Elysium,  where 

'*The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie, 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  shy  (d).'^ 
Tbe  fourth  compartment  is  decorated  with  two  cooing 
doves,  emblems  ofconjugal  affection,  which  the  ancient 
Bomans  made  to  extend  beyond  the  grave,  in  the  sweet 
intercourse  of  congenial  affection,  not,  as  the  Mohame- 
dans  and  Swedenborgians  hold ,  in  the  free  indulgence 
ofless  refined  spiritual  enjoyment  On  the  opposite  side  of 
tbe  pillar  is  painted  ,  in  the  highest  compartment ,  the 
bird  of  Juno  with  two  small  birds;  in  the  next  the  head 

M  Odywey  Jib.  XXIV.  r.  19.   (b)   Sat  XilL  v.  a55.   (c)   lib.  X. 
.21.  [d^  iBoeid.  VL  v.  869  sqq. 
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of  a  youtbful  genius  encircled  with  a  garland.  aboTt 
f^hich  stands  a  chimera  on  a  branch  of  froit  and  flowers; 
in  the  third  is  a  similar  branch  from  which  is  suspen- 
ded a  sort  of  banner;  and  in  the  fourth  a  rabbit  feast- 
tng  on  a  bunch  of  grapes  near  a  sacred  vase,  emUemi 
of  religion  and  the  inebriating  delights  of  (he  blessed. 
We  have  now  completed  onr  notices  df  ibesetwo 
adjacent  columbaria  ,  on  which  we  endeavoured  to  be 
a»  brief  as  their  nature  would  permit;  and  we  tave  felt 
their  solempitj  while  we  admired  their  splendour.  To 
the  Pagan  was  but  dimlj  unTciled  the  jodgemeot  to 
come  or  even  a  state  of  future  existence ;  and  to  biic 
therefore  the  future  did  not  present  the  same  dread  rea- 
lities as  to  the  Christian.  The  decorations  of  these  m^ 
nientos  of  mortality  however  evince  the  aniietjoftbc 
ancient  Romans  to  strip  death  of  its  humiliations  anu 
horrors  ^  but  if  these  depositories  of  the  dead  are  less 
saddening  than  our  obscure  church-yards,  the  Pap 
mind  was  not  cheered  by  that  brighter  Bevelation,  vki<^^ 
ao  distinctly  discloses  to  us  the  rewards  that  await  o« 
perseverance  in  virtue,  and  inspires  that  huDiUejrt 
firm  hope,  which  sheds  its  radiance  over  the  deep  gloo* 
of  the  vallej  of  the  shadow  of  death*  Yet  the  cooteoi- 
piation  of  their  sepulchral  monuments  stronglj  stiiav* 
lated  the  Pagans  to  noble  deeds;  and  #e  find  no  iiup* 
propriate  conclusion  to  these  reflections  in  the  v^ 
of  Cicero:  ^'*Quid  sepulcrorum  mondmenta ,  quid  eio- 
gia  significant  nisi  nos  futura  etiani  cogitare?  (a). 
Thearchof  ^^E  ARCH  OF  GALLIENUS.  It  stands  on  the 

Gailienus.  point  of  the  Esquiline,  where  the  Oppiom  and  Gispioa 
meet  to  form  a  sort  of  isthmus.  It  consists  of  a  siog^^ 
arch  of  travertin,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters;  aix' 

(a)  Tasc.  I.  c.  14. 
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,  '^as  erected,  a<  its  inscription  records,  hj  Marcus  Att- 
;..  relius  Yictor  to  Gallienus  and  bis  wife  Salonina: 
,    (I)  GALLIENO  CLEMEWTlSSIMO  PRINQPI  CV- 
IVS  IN VICTA  VIRTVS  SOLA  PIETATE  SVPE- 
,       BATA  EST  ET  SALONINAE  SANGT1SSIMAE 
AVG  (2)  M.  AVRELIVS  VICTOR  DEDIGA- 
TISSIiMVS  WVMINI  MA^ESTATIQVE  EORVM 
This  Marcas  Aurelios  Yictor  was  probably  the  prae- 
feet  of  Rome  during  the  Feriae  Latinae  in  tbe  reign  of  , 
^  Gallienus,  wbo  is  mentioned  in  tbe  following  inscrip* 
,.  lion  recorded  by  Gruter: 

BI.  AYR.  YICTOR! 

G.  Y. 
PRAEP  .  FERIAR 
LATIN.  SACERDOTI 
'  DEI  .  SOLIS 

RELIGIOSISSIMO 
lOYINYS  CALLIDIANYS 
I         CONDISCIPVL .  PATRON .  DIGNISSIMO 
„  Trebonius  informs  us  that  Gallienus  was  accustomed  to 
visit  his  Licinian  gardens,  so  called  frd^  his  name^ 
^  Publius  Licinius  Gallienus,  and  situate  near  the  church 
ofS.  Bibiana, which^in  the  mediaeval  phraseologj,  stands 
JUXTA  PALATIUM  LICINIANUM  (a).  That  Gallie- 
Qus  was  desirous  to  see  monuments  rise  to  him  on  this 
part  of  the  Esquiline  we  learn  from  the  fact  recorded 
,  hy  Trebellius  of  his  haying  ordered  the  erection  there 
of  a  statue  of  his  more  than  twice  the  size  of  that  of 
Nero,  which  was  120  feel  high  (i).  It  had  been  com- 
menced, but  was  destroyed  bj  his  successors,  Claudius  IL 
and  Aureliao,  as  a  piece  of  extravagant  follj. 

(a)  Roman  BreTiarj,  office  of  S.  Simplicias  and  of  Mar^b.  {b)  Vit 
G  all  ten.  G.  i5. 


'The  lascriptioa  is  a  cooviacing  prooC  that  tlie 
adulation  o£  the  great  is  not  a  vice  pecaliar  tooar  ttmes« 
.Galiienus  is  stjled  ^a  most  element  prince^, whoie 
.unconquored  yalour  was  exceeded  only  by  his  pietj: 
;as  to  bis  demenc j^Trebeliius  informs  us  that,contrarj  to 
flighted  faith  ^  he  pnt  to  death  daily  three  aad  somt- 
time's  four  thousand  soldiers; as  to  his  unoonqaerei 
falour  ,  it  is  falsified  by  the  insurrectioa  of  the  thirtj 
tyrants.  If  ho  ,  disgusted  bj  his  luxurious  indolence, 
dismembered  the  provinces  and  reduced  the  empiie  to 
the  lowest  pitch  of  disgrace  and  ruin  (a)  ;aad  as  to  his 
filial  piety ,  by  which  the  aucients  understood  the  dis- 
charge of  religious  and  filial  duty  ,  Trebellios  reconL 
that  he  devoted  his  dtxjs  and  nights  to  the  most  licea- 
tious  excesses  (4),  a  fact  confirmed  bj  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor 9  a  descendant  perhaps  of  him  who  erected  ike 
arch  (c) ;  and  that  when  his  aged  father  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Sapor  king  of  Persia ,  he  received  the  iolel- 
ligende  with  avowed  indifference ,  coldly  obseniaj' 
^^  I  knew  my  father  was  a  mortal ,  *"  a  travisty  of  Xeno* 
phon,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son  GijUo^ 
ffaid  that  he  knew  be  had  begotten  a  mortal.  To  atoit 
lo  himself  for  the  captui*eand  excruciating  death  of  ki> 
iatiter  Valerian,  he  exhibited  a- cireensian  pomphrva; 
of  a  triumph,  in  which  Sapor  and  his  subjects  were  it- 
presented  as  captives.  Some  of  tlie  spectators  of  this  stH; 
exhibition  fixed  an  enquiring  gaze  on  the  sappo^ 
Persian  captives ;  and ,  when  asked  what  they  sough'* 
replied  with  more  wit  than  wisdom ,  that  ibey  sou^u^ 
the  emperor'^s  father  among  tlie  captives^ a  sarcasm  vbicc 
cost  them  their  lives  ^  for  this  ^^  most  element  prioce 
ordered  them  to  be  burnt  alive !  ^ 

V 

(a)  Ibid.  c.  46.    {b)  Ibid,    (c)  Dc  Caesaribus* 
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'^  In  the  middle  ages  this  arch  was  called  the  arch  of 

1^  S.  Vitus  on  account  of  its  proxinntj  to  the  church  of 
^  that  Saint;  and  to  it  were  appended  until  1825  a  chain 
l*  and  two  kejs  to  record  the  submission  of  Yiterbo  to 
t'  Borne  in  the  XII.  centurj  (a).  The  architecture  of  the 
\i  arch  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  decline  of  the  arts;  and 
c:    its  present  condition  menaces  speedj  ruin,  -,. 

THE  LICmiAN  GARDENS.  The  church  of  a  Bi-  Lictnian 
i^    blana  is  uniformlj  said  hj  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  gardens. 
i<    to  he  juxta  Palatium  Ltcinianum  ;  and  by  palatiuih 
i^.    the  J  understood  anj  ancient  edifice  of  more  than  ordi*' 
0    ^ztj  magnitude  (b).  The  Licinian  villa  and   gardens 
,^^    must  therefore  have  stood  near  tliat  church,  a  fact  con* 
-    firmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  columbarium  of  the  slaves' 
-;    and  freedmen  of  the  Licinii  midway  between  the  church 
r;   of  S.  Eusebio  and  that  of  S.  Bibiana,  in  the  time  of  Fa- 
^   bretti  (c),  that  is  in  the  XVII.  century.  Trebellius  Pol- 
lio  says,  in  his  Life  of  Yalerian,  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
familj,  and  the  Fasti  and  medals  give  him  the  name  of 
Publius  Licinius  Yalerianus.  whence  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  adopted  by  one  Publius  Licinius,  a  member  of  the 
;    distinguished  Licintan  family.  When  Talerian  rose  to 
empire ,  the  gardens  thus  became  imperial,  and  passed 
^    to  his  son  Gallienus ,  by  whom  they  were  much  fre* 
quented  {d).  The  ruin  oalled  the    temple  of  Minerva 
Medica  is  evidently  situate  in  the  locality  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  formed  part  of 
^     the  Palatium  Lioiniannro.  Its  plan  is  a  decagon  ,  the  ' 

'     lower  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  nine  large  niches 
^    and  a  door ,  which  corresponded  with  ten  arched  win-* 
dovs  over  tliem.  It  was  evidently  not  an  isolated  builds- 
mg  ,  for  externally  it  presents   vestiges  of  walls.  Its 

(a)  Lancellotto  p.  6.  Storia  di  Viterbo  p.  io6.  (b)  Anastas.  Biblioth. 
V)t«  S.  Simplicii.  (c)  laseript.  p.  iSetSyG.  (iQ  Pollio  Vit.  Gallien.  c  17. 
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ranked  cieliug  fell  ia  1828;  and  it  was  since  theo  struck 
with  lightning.  Its  construction  denotes  the  time  of  tbe 
decline,  and  is  not  unlike  the  so  called  Tonede'^SchiaTi 
fod  otheip  ruins  existing  three  miles  outside  tbe  porta 
Uaggiore  ,  buU^bj  Gordian^lII ,  who  was  killed  nioe 
jears  before  Gallieuus  was  associated  to  the  empire  bj 
bis  Father.  In  the  centre  of  the  ruin  are  remains  of  a 
modern  fountain.  Tlie  colour  imparted  to  the  edifice  br 
time,  its  site,  the  shrubs  that  liaye  sprung  up  on  its 
joined  .vaulted  cieling  ^  render  it  picturesque ;  and  it 
Ims  therefore  been  frecfuentlj  painted  and  engraved. 
That  the  edifice  could  not  have  been  a  temple  is  clear 
tjram  the  fact  of  its  wanting  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
IIHiiple;  and  the  statue  of  Minerva.  Medica ,  now  in  tbe 
Bniccio  Nuoyo.of  th^  Vatican  ,  said  bj  Ficoroni ,  with 
bi9  characteristic  ipaccuracj,  to  have  been  found  beifi 
wi|s  in  realitj  found,  in  the  garden  of  the  Mioena, 
where  tbf  little  obelisk  opposite  the  church  was  disia* 
ffiCTf^ydi^.we  know  front^^ Pietro.  Sante  Bartoli,  wbosat 
tbe  statue  excavated  (a)..Moreover  Yacca  does  not  meo- 
tioB  the  Blinerva  Medica  as  found  here  ^  although  be 
records  several  other  statues  discovered  here  in  the  XVI 
oentuij,  that  is  a  Pomoaa,  an  £aculapius, an  Adonis, 
t^o  fauns,  a  Venus,  the  beautiful  Faroesian  £iun.< 
Qercnles,  and  an  Aatinous^  all  above  the  natural  sizeii;> 
SEPULCHRE  OF  THE  SLAVES  A«D  FREED- 
SSj         »EH  of  the  ARRUKTIL  It  is  an  ancient  colum- 
sltTesandi  barium  situate  in  the  last  vineyard  to  the  left  before 
oith!^    reaching  th^  porta  Maggiore..I^anesi  saw  it  in  its  inle* 
AmintiL     gritj :  its  vaulted  ceiling  was  adorned  with  beaatifol 
atuocos :  its  urns^  stood  in  their  places ;  and  its  inscrip* 
tions  still  remained,  recording  that  Lucius  Arruntius^ 

(a)  Memorie  n.  iia.    {b)  Memorie  n.  7. 
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who  is  so  highlj  commeaded  hj  Tacilus,  consul  A.  D.  6, 
and  who  slew  bimself  A.  D.  37  ,  erected  this  sepulchre 
for  his  servai^ts  and  f reedmen.  Between  It  and  the  vails 
of  Borne  is  another  smaller  columbaYium;  but  the  names 
which  it  records  are  unknown  and  of  different  families, 
whence  it  would  appear  that  it  belonged  to  such  as  pur- 
chased loculi  in  it  for  themselves  and  families. 

BATHS  OF  DIOOiETI AN.  The  batlu  of  Dio-  ilaihs  of 

cletian  were  erecjed  in  Rome  A.  D.^302  (a) ,  and  were  3^'°^®"  . 

.  .1  n      *****  5  *heir 

dedicated  bj  ConstanUus  and  Dlaxiniin  about  A.  D.  306)  history, 

as  apppears  from  the  following  inscription,  recorded  bj 
Mazzocchi,  who  saw  it  in  the  baths:  DD.  NN.  DIOCLE-* 
TIANVS.  5T.  MAXIMIANVS.  INVICTI.  SENIORES 
AVGVSTI.  PATRES.  IMPERATORVMt  ET.  CAE- 
SARVM.  CONSTANTIVS.  ET  JflAXIMIANVS.  IN- 
VICTI. AVG.  ET.  SEVER  VS.  ET.  MAXIMiNVS.  KO- 
BILISS.  CAESARES.  THERMAS-  FELICES.  DIO- 
CLETIAHL  AV&  FRATHIS.  S  VL  NOMINE.  GONSE- 
CRAVIT.  COEFTIS.  AEDIFICIIS.  PRO,  TANTI 
OPERIS.  MAGNITVDINE.  OiMNL  CVLTV.PEHFEC- 

IAS.  ROMANIS.  SVIS.  DEDIGA (b)  Maximin 

was  not  created  emperor  until  A.  D.  305 :  Constantius 
died  A.  D.  306 ;  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  dedication,  as  we  have  done,  about  A»D.306, 
that  is  about  four  jears  after  their  triumph  over  Narsea 
king  of  Persia  (c).  It  is  a  common  tradition  that  ^0)000 
Christians  were  condemned  to  labour  at  them ,  a  tra« 
dition  confirmed  bj  the  famous  edict  of  Maxim  in,  which, 
amongst  other  penalties,  subjected  the  Christians  to 
that  of  labouring  as  slaves  at  the  public  works.  Vopis^ 
:us  informs  us  that,  to  give  the  baths  increased  cele- 

(a)  Busebi  Chronic.      (b)  Maixocchl  Epigr.  p.  14.  Grater  p  178* 
^'  8.    (c)  Prosper  Aquilan.  Cbron. 
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britj,  the  famons  Ulpian  librarj  was  transfemd  to 
tbem  from  the  forum  of  Trajan  (a);  and  Olympiodoins 
tajs  that  thej  were  twice  the  extent  of  the  baths  of  Can- 
ealla,  and  must  therefore  hare  afforded  accommodatioQ 
at  once  to  3,200  bathers.  As  to  their  locality,  Rufus, 
y ietor  and  the  Kotitia  place  them  in  the  YI.  region ,  i 
circumstance  which  accords  with  uninterrupted  tradi- 
tion, and  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish  their  identitj. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  mentions  tbem  as  in  full  actiyitr 
at  the  close  of  the  V.  centurj ,  as  were  also  those  of 
A^rippa  and  Nero  (b)  ;  and  this  is  the  last  record  which 
we  have  of  their  integrity.  Tbey  are  subsequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Anonymous  of  Mabillon ,  by  Maitiaas 
Polbnus^by  tbe  author  of  tlie  Mirabilia  Bomae  andbr 
Fuhius  (c);  and  the  last  writer  informs  us  that  ihej 
were  in  a  state  of  considerable  preseryation  in  the  XVL 
century, when  Palladio  executed  a  plan  of  them»In  ik 
same  century  they  were  transferred  by  Pius  IV.  to  Car- 
tliusian  monhs,whom  he  established  here;  and  heab» 
reduced  the  tepidarium,  caldarium  and  part  of  the  fri- 
gidarium  into  the  magnificent  church  of  S*  Maria  de^li 
Angeli,  after  the  plan  of  Michelangelo  (d).  The  Cartho- 
sians  sold  part  of  them  to  the  Sforza  familj  A.  D.  1S93; 
and  the  year  following  the  Countess  Catharine  Sfo^B 
made  a  donation  of  the  purchased  part  to  the  monks  of 
S»  Bernard ,  baring  at  her  own  expense  converted  ooe 
of  its  great  circular  halls  into  their  convent  church  (e)) 
the  cupola  of  which  is  covered  with  led  found  in  larg^ 
quantity  near  the  church  (/).  Urban  YIII.  coDverteJ 
into  granaries  that  portion  of  the  ruins,  which  now  forms 
tbe  principal  body  of  the  house  of  industry. 

(a)  Vit.  Frob.  {b)  Carmen  ad  ConsenUam.  (c)  Fal? .  lih.  HI.  p-4:* 
(</)  Vasari  Yit.  Michekng.  (c)  Batti  Storia  della  Famiglia  Sforza,  t*^ 
p*  iQt*    (/}  Bertoll  Mem.  n. 
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The  plan  of  these  batbs  resembles  that  of  the  baths  Their 
of  Garacalla,  and  coasists-,  like  them  ^  of  external  and  ^  ^^* 
internal  ranges  of  buildings.  The  external  ranges  for- 
med a  square,  the  two  longer  sides  of  which,  extending 
from  east  to  west,  were  1,300  feet  long,  the  two  shorter, 
ranoiog  from  north  to  south,  1,200  feet  long;  and  the 
inner  mas^  of  building  was  850  feet  bj  500  in  the  same 
directions.  The  great  entrance  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
outer  northern  ra0ge ,  which  ran  th  though  the  cloisters 
of  the  Carthusian  convent;  and  at  either  side  of  the  en-: 
trance  were  two  great  semicircular  exedrae ,  of  which 
the  two  on  the  eestera  side.onlj  remain ,  ^i^e.  of  which 
is  the  fienile  Grazioli,  which.we  shall  see,aad  the  other 
of  which  is  enclosed  in  the  monasterj.  The  eastern  and 
irestern  sides  were  both  of  similar  construction.  Each 
bad  an  entrance  in  the  centre ,  to  the  right  and  lefk  of 
irbicb  was  a  semicircular  exedra  between  two  rectilinear 
rooms.  The  western  side  has  almost  entirely  disappear* 
sd ;  but  of  the  eastern  one  an  exedra 'remains ;  and  the 
other  exedra  of  tlie  same  side  maj  be  traced  in  the  sab* 
{tractions  of  the  casino  Massimo*  The  southern  outer 
ranges  consisted  of  a  semicircular  theatre  in  its  centre^ 
It  either  side  of  which  ran  a  court  and  portico  with  a 
circular  hall  at  eaob  extremitj*  Having  premised  this 
leneral  description  of  the  outer  ranges  we  now  proceed 
0  visit  what  remains  of  them  in  detaiL 

We  begin  with  the  southern  range,  which  ran  from  ▼iew  o£ 
the  church  of  &  Bernard  inclusivelj  to  the  gate  of  the  ^J^^t 
^illa  Hansimo*  The  church,  as  we  said,  had  been  one  of  the  outer 
he  great  round  halls  at  the  two  extremities ,  and  had  ^^C*^*- 
wen  origioelly  decorated  with  indecent  pictures,  which 
emained  uatU  it  was  converted  into  e  church.  Enterinj^ 
be  ad]oii|iog  monastery  we  past  into  its  garden,  where 
e  observe  to  our  right  the  large  semicircular  theatre 

Vol  IV.  &I 
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with  27  niches  for  statues  alternatelj  fectiliiMar  and 
carfiliDear.  The  space  between  this  theatre  and  the 
church  was  occupied  bj  one  of  the  courts  already  oeih 
tioned.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  similar  court ,  ike 
fite  of  whi6h  is  ocoopicd  by  the  house  of  the  galley- 
slaTes.  Belumittg  through  the  content  we  proceed  to- 
wards the  villa  ttaSsimo,  and  meet  to  our  righ  t  la  casaH 
'  forM^  the  entrance  to  which  opposite  the  villa  opens  into 
what  hlid  be^n  the^othcir  g#eat  circular  hall  at  this  ei- 
tremity.  The  space  between  this  side  and  the  ioaer  mass 
of  building  or  S«  Mdria  degli  Angeli  was  the  stadiam « 
the  amusements  of  which  were  Seen  from  the  tbeatit 
Hie  outer  western  I'ange  ran  from  the  gate  of  the  tHIi 
io  the  termination  of  the  row  of  houses  on  S  line  vttk 
it.  The  casino  stands  on  part  of  the  walls  of  the  exedn 
at  this  side  $  and ,  at  the  opposite  extremity ,  we  fioi 
the  corresponding  exedra  occupied  by  two  store^hooses, 
nestled  in  its  semicircolaf  Recess.  Entering;  the  ▼illa«t 
fidd  to  the  rear  of  this  ^xedrd  the  great  reserYoiroftbe 
baths  ^  the  mutilated  walls  of  which  are  still  encrnstcJ 
Irith  tarfareous  deposit.  Its  irregular  form  was  deteroi* 
ded  by  the  line  of  the  baths  and  also  of  the  road  ibil 
started  from  the  porta  YilniQaUs,  and  crossed  the  ag^«r 
5f  Servlus,  whidh  we  See  traversing  the  villa  to  our  Itt 
and  running  by  S«  Mary  Bfajor'^s  to  the  arch  of  GaUieotf. 
Leaving  the  villa  #e  observe  on  the  opposite  slit 
of  the  road)  e  little  farther  on  to  oiir  left  as  we  proccf<l 
towards  the  via  Macao ,  an  etedra  which  belonged  to 
the  tiorthem  outer  range ,  and  is  now  converted  ioto 
the  fienileGrazioli.  Beyond  it,  but  enclosed  within  (l^* 
walls  of  the  monastery,  is  the  second  exedra,  as  already 
mentioned ,  and  these  are  the  only  remains  of  this  tk 
northern  side.  The  eastern  side  ^  which  ran  nearly  P*" 
rallel  to  the  porta  Pia  road ,  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
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peared.  From  the  outer  ranges  we  now  pass  to  the  inner 
mass  of  buildings* 

Its  construction,  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  baths  ^®  >^<^®' 
of  Garacalla.  Its  southern  entrance  is  now  that  of  S.  Ma-  buildings, 
ria  degli  Angeli,  the  circular  Testibule  oC  which  was  the 
caldarium ;  aud  the  two  chapels  to.its  right  and  Ijsfi  as. 
we  enter  liad  been  two  rectilinear  recesses  for  baths.  The 
&can$ept  of  the  church,  wbicli  is  323^  feet  &  inches  long 
hj  n  feet  7  inches  wide ,  had  been  in  part  the  tepida- 
lium,  the  ancient  cieling  of  which  still  remains,  to^ 
gether  with  eight  large  granite  columns ,  bj  which  it 
is  sustained ,  four  of  which  haTe  G>riuthian ,  and  Ifae* 
other  four  composite ,  capitals.  Tlie  lateral  recesses^  for 
the  baths  have  been  closed,  save  the  two  central  ones.^ 
which,  formed  communications  one  with  the  caldarium, 
the  other  with  the  frigidarium.,  and  still  remain  but 
are  altered  and  adorned  each  with  four  great  columns, 
of  masonrj,  erected  in  1 750  and  painted  to  imitate  gra«^ 
nite.  On  the  same  occasion  the  marble  entablature  and. 
capitals  were  with  singular  bad  taste  whitewashed  to  imi«  ^ 

tale  stucco;  and  the  ancient  granite  columns  were  with 
still  worse  taste  painted  like  tbpse  of  masoorj.  To  pre* 
serve  the  church  from  huratditj  Michelangelo  raisod.itA; 
floor  six  feet  above  the  ancient  one;  and  hence  the  pil- 
lars ,  wbich  are.  in  realitj  53  feet  high ,  appear  6  feet 
shorter,  and  the  bases  which  w«  see  are  onlj  attached  ta 
tbe  shafts.  The  two  large  chapels  at  the  two  extremities 
bad  been  th^  vestibules  of  tbe  tepidarium.  The  tribune 
ot  th^  church,  in  which  stands  the  great  altar ,  is  part 
of  the  frigidarium ,  on  which  also  stands  the  fabric  of 
the  monastery.  The  centre  of  the  frigidfirium  was  direct- 
\j  opposite  the  great  entrance,  of  tbe  outer  northern 
range.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  frigidarium  were  a. 
pasage ,  a  hall  of  entrance  and  a  second  passage  9  for- 
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miug  the  whole  northern  facade  of  the  interaal  mass 
of  building ,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer  nor- 
them  range  bj  a  plot  of  ground  planted  and  intersected 
with  walks ,  like  that  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  To  the 
rear  of  each  hall  of  entrance  was  an  elliptical  hall,cofl- 
munieatiDg  with  it  and  with  the  palaestra,  and  forolog 
the  apodjteria  of  the  frigidarinm  and  palaestrae.  The 
exedrae  of  the  palestrae  adjoined  the  Testiboles  of  the 
tepidariiun  or  two  large  chapels  at  the  extremities  of  the 
chnrch,  and  of  them  one  is  a  haj  loft,  the  other  is  ptft 
of  the  bouse  of  indnstrj  j  but  of  these  we  shall  form  i 
better  idea  bj  returning  to  the  stadium,  from  which  n 
entered  the  church.  This  sonth«rn  front  of  the  internal 
mass  of  building  consisted  of  the  entrance  into  the  t^ 
pidarium ,  now  the  entrance  into  the  church ,  and  o( 
'  four  rooms  to  the  right  and  four  to  the  left  o(  the  fcs- 
tibnle  of  the  church  ,  the  two  first  of  which  on  either 
fide  had  been  rectilinear,  the  third  elliptical,  thefoartk 
octangular,  and  all  of  which  looked  towards  thestadioa 
The  four  to  our  right  have  perished ;  but  the  four  to 
our  led  form  part  of  the  house  of  industry.  The  aicdn 
'  of  the  eastern  palaestra  we  see  to  the  right  of  the  bodj 
of  the  cburcb,  converted,  as  we  said,  into  a  haj  Wt; 
and  the  entrance  into  the  Carthusian  monasteiy  biJ 
been  the  court  of  the  palaestra  on  this  side,  fij  enteriag 
the  house  of  industrj  we  shall  see  the  exedra  and  €09S\ 
of  the  western  palaestra  at  the  other  extremitj  of  ^ 
body  of  the  church.  The  two  palaestrae  and  the  inker* 
mediate  tepidarium ,  now  the  body  of  the  churob ,  oc- 
cupied the  whole  internal  space  between  the  lines  of 
apartments  belonging  to  the  northern  and  southern  ii* 
^es ,  already  described  (a). 

(«}  For  the  dinreh  and  home  of  indoatry  see  index. 
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bATUS  OF  CONSTANTINE.  Aureliui  Vlclof  *aths  of 
iororms  us  that  the  baths  of  Constantine  were  nearly  as  ^^^  ^^^ 
eitensif e  as  the  others ,  ^^  dpus  ceteris  haud  molto  dis- 
par  '^  (a) :  Victor  and  the  Notitia  plAce  them  in  the 
VI.  region  oirthat  of  the  Quirinal :  Ammianus  HarceN 
Hdus  calls  them  ^'  Q>nstantinianum  laf^crum  ^  (6) ; 
sod  these  are  the  oillj  ancient  writers  bj  whom  the  baths 
sre  mentioned.  Grater  records  an  inscription^  which  in- 
forms us  that  thej  were  repaired  in  all  their  amplitude 
bj  Petronius  Perpenna  Magnus  Quadratianils,  praefect 
of  Rome,  according  to  Corsini  A.  D.  &&3  (c).  Some  let*- 
ters  of  the  inscription ,  sdch  as  F ,  L.  T,  are  higher 
than  the  otilers  ,  as  was  the  usage  in  that  age  : 

(i)  peTroniVs  perpenna  MAGNVS  QVADRA- 

TiANVs  vc  eT  inL  praeF  vrb  (4)  consTan- 

TiNIANAS  ThBRMAS  LoNGA  INCVRIA  eT  ABO 

LENDAB  civiLis  VfiL  (3)  poTivs  FeRalis 
cLadis  VasTaTione  vehemenTer  adFLic- 

Tas    ITa  VT  AGNl(4)TlONfiM    SVI    EX    OMNl 

HrTe  perdiTa  desperaTionism  cVncTis 
repa(5)raTionis   adFerrenT  depvTaTo 

Ab  AMPLiSSIMO  ORBINE  parvo  (6)  SVMpTV 

qvanTvm  pVbligae  paTiebanTvr  ANdVS- 

TiAE  AB   BITaeMO  (7)  VINDlCAVlT  OCCASV 

iT  provisioneLargissima  in  prisTinam  (8) 
Kacism  spLbndohbm qve  ABsTiTviT.  (d). 

This  inacriptiou  remained  until  the  beginning  of  tbe 
XVL  centuf  J ,  at  we  kndw  from  Albertini ,  who  saw  it 
In  the  localitj  of  the  palaces  of  the  Consulta  and  Bo- 

(a)  De  CaeuribiU.     (6)  Lib  XXVII.  c  S.    (c)  Series  Prnf.  Urb. 
>•  348.     (4^  Gruter  c.  1 77.  n  7. 
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•pigliosi  9  where  also  were  found  in  the  same  ceQttiry 
the  three  statues  of  Goiistantine ,  of  the  younger  Con- 
stantiae  and  of  his  brother,  the  first  of  which  is  now  id 
the  portico  of  S*  John  Lateraa^s ;  and  the  two  Utter 
adorn  the  parapet  to  the  area  of  the  Capitol.  Nardini  re- 
cords the  destruction  of  considerable  part  of  tiie  biths 
hj  Card.  Scipio  .Borghese  to  form  the  spacious  court  ct 
the  Bospigliosi  palace,  in  the  time  of  Paul  ¥>  (a);  and 
Clem.  XII.  removed  several  of  the  porticos  in  the  XVIIL 
century  to  make  room  for  the  pontifical  stables  aod 
adjoining  barracks  (i).  Several  of  the  frescos,  wbick 
adorned  one  of  its  porticos ,  found  when  digging  tbe 
foundations  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Bospigliosi  palace, 
adojcn  the  .gallery  on  the  ground  floor  of  that  palace,  aod 
have  b^en  engraved  by  Cameron  (c).  So  considerable 
were  tlie  ^remains  of  these  baths  in  the  time  of  Palladio, 
altho^not'a  "vestige  of  f hem,  properly  so  called,  nov  r^ 
mains  above  ground,  thaft  he  has  left  4is  a  plan  of  tbeii« 
from  wbicli  it  appears  that  they  consisted  of  an  oblosg 
square  in  the  direction  of  from  north  to  south,  te^nia^ 
ted  by  two  large  hem  icycles,  the  northern  one  being  ai 
arched  portico  immediately  attached  to,and  tbesoutlieni 
a  stadium  with  seat^  separated  from  ,  the  great  fafaiic 
of  the  bafhs.  Qppotite  the  s  eats  of  the  stadium  stood  li^ 
round  structure  of  the  caldar  ium  ,  behind  which  weic 
the  tepidarium  and  frigidarium  j  and  to  the  right  aoti 
left  of  the  caldarium  were  t  he  palaestrae.  Applying  ibis 
plan  of  Palladio  to  the  plan  of -Rome  by  Nolli  we  find 
that  the  hemicycle  pf  the  stadium  was  situate  on  \he 
northern  side  of  the  villa  Aldobrandini,  and  the  other 
hemicycle  near  the  church  of  the  ]IIaddalenaattbeeo^ 

(a)  BoiOB  intica  lib.  IV.  c.  6.    {b)  Ficoroni  Mem.  n.  iiS.  [c]  ^ 
scription  dcs  Bains  det  Romains  pi.  40.  55. 
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ner  of  the  via  della  Consulta,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
a  leagtb  of  about  850  feet.  The  centre  of  the  caldarium 
correspomls  with  the  passage  betweea  the  large  and  small 
courts  of  the  Bospigliosi  palace,  from  which  to  the  east- 
ern eitremitj  of  the  baths  in  the  garden  behind  the 
palace  is  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and  to  the  western  ex* 
tremitj  at  the  barracks  the  siame  distance ,  making  the 
whole  breadth  ^00  feet  The  tepidaruim  coincides  with 
the  court  before  the  great  entrance  of  the  pallace,  and 
tbe  frigidiSrium  with  the  garden  of  Aurora. 

A  magnificent  flight  of  steps  led  up  from  llie  plane 
on  which  stands  the  palazzo  Golonna  to  the  summit  of 
the  Quirinal;  and  the  walls  on  either  side  the  stairs  may 
be  seen  in  the  G>Ionna  garden  and  behind  the  Pope'^s 
stables  in  the  dragoon'^s  quarters  at  the  Pilotta ,  now 
converted  into  hajlofts.  The  masonrj  is  of  the  IV.  cen- 
tury; and  the  steps  are  therefore  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  bj  Cpnstantine  to  form  a  direct  communication 
between  the  baths  and  bis  portico ,  which  stood  on  the 
plain  on  the  side  o^  the  Pilotta  in  the  YIL  region,  where 
it  is  placed  bj  the  three  Begionaries.  ^    .•.     • 

BASILIC  OF  CONSTANTINE.  It  stands  on  the  Gonstan- 
▼ia  Sacra  near  the  church  of  S.  Francesca  Bomanajand  ^^^^ 
BUtiquarians  have  been  much  divided  as  to  its  identity, 
»ome,with  Fea,  calling  it  the  temple  of  Peace,  and 
others  ,  with  Piranesi  and  nibbj ,  the  basilic  of  Con* 
itantine.  That  Vespasian  built  a  temple  of  Peace  we  have 
already  seen ;  biU  we  have  also  seen  that  it  was  burnt 
A.  D.  191  ,  and  that  there  is  no  historic  record  of  its 
baving  been  rebuilt  (a).  Again  all  the  ancient  writers 
concur  in  stating  that  it  stood  not  on  but  near  the  via 
Sacra  (b) ,  near  the  forum  of  Nerva  (c)  and  the  Boman 

{a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  554.    (b)  Galen  9  CompositioD  of  Mediciliet  lib.  I« 
C  1.  Herodian  lib.  I.    (c)  Martial  lib,  I.  c.  5. 
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foram  (a) ;  whereas  the  present  edifice  stands  inmif* 
diatel  J  on  the  via  Sacra  and  presents  no  traces  wkaterer 
of  haTing  suffered  from  fire.  We  haye  also  seen  that 
Dion  and  Ammianas  Mareellinns  place  the  temple  o( 
Peace  in  the  centre  of  a  sacred  area ,  whereas  this  edi- 
fice could  not  have  been  so  situate  ^  standing  as  it  does 
on  the  via  Sacra.  Moreover  this  edifice  could  not  bave 
been  a  temple ,  for  it  has  no  cella ,  and  its  principal 
entrance  is  ibj  a  descent  of  seferal  steps ,  whereas  an- 
cient temples  were  never  built  without  celiac  and  nerer 
sunk  beneath  the  adjoining  leveL  Its  architecture  too 
is  not  that  of  the  time  of  Vespasian,  for  its  bricks,  n 
their  inequalitj  reveals,  were  taken  in  great  part  fnn 
other  edifices  and  are  separated  bj  thick  layers  of  IB0^ 
tar.  Auralius  Yictor  sajs  that  the  basil  ic  of  GoastaDtioe 
was  rebuilt  bj  Maxentius,  a  fact  confirmed  bj  thisiti 
construction  and  bj  a  silver  medal  of  Maxentius  feunil 
in  a  fragment  of  ita  vaulted  cieling(i).  The  bricks  are 
also  found  to  bear  the  same  mark  as  those  of  the  balkf 
of  DiocleliaUi  a  circumstance  which  proves  Co  demonstn* 
lion  that  it  was  constructed  after  the  time  of  Tespasivi 
and  cannot  therefora  be  the  temple  of  Peace  (c).  Tk 
Tictories ,  which  we  shall  see  on  its  tribune ,  as  well  tf 
the  tribune  itself  in  all  its  details  are  rudelj  scalptoieil) 
an  additional  proof  that  the  edifice  does  not  beloogftr 
the  epoch  of  Vespasian  9  an  epoch  remarkable  for  ex* 
treme  delicacj  of  execution.  All  these  arguments  co«' 
bined  go  not  onlj  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  those  vb 
call  the  edifice  the  temple  of  Peace ,  but  also  to  pn^ 
that  it  is  the  basilic  of  Constantine,  mentioned  bj  Bo- 
*  fus^  Victor  and  the  Kotitia  as  existing  in  the  lY.  ceo* 
turj  on  the  via  Sacra. 

{a)  Sncton.  Vit.  Yesp.  c  9.  (b)  Nibby  Roma  nelTMma  i858.  Vbf  U- 
p.  240.  aqq.     («)  lliid.  ' 
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To  Tievr  tlie  basilic  of  Coiistantine  9  which  Is  320 
feet  loDg  bjr  2d0  feet  broad ,  we  pass  to  Its  priacipal 
entrance  opposite  the  Gblosdeuin)  consisting  of  a  dispro* 
portionatelj  small  portico,  into  which  the  descent  from 
the  Via  Sacra  is  bj  three  steps.  It  bad  one  gate  of  en«> 
trance  in  front  and  a  lateral  one  towards  the  yia  Sacra, 
and  was  lighted  bj  several  windows.  The  second  of  the 
three  windows  to  the  right  bad  been  closed,  and  a  flight 
of  steps  erected  in  it,  which  led  up  to  the  terrace  OTer 
the  right  aisle  and  thence  bj  other  steps  to  the  terraces 
OTer  the  nate  and  left  aisle.  These  stairs ,  as  we  shall 
see,  still  in  part  exist  At  the  right  extremity  of  the 
portico  is  a  large  recess  with  a  pedestal  which  sustained 
a  statne.  The  floor  consisted  of  alternatelj  round  and 
square  marble  flags  principallj  of  glallo  antico  and  ci- 
poUino,  and  the  walls  were  also  lined  with  thin  slabs  of 
marble.  The  bodj  of  the  basilic  is  divided  Into  a  nave 
ind  two  aisles  hj  four  massive  pillars ;  and  each  aisle 
iras  nailed  to  the  nave  bj  three  great  arches.  The 
nave  was  coreitd  with  a  lofty  vaulted  roof,  which  sprang 
Tro!*!  the  lateral  pillars  as  maj  still  be  seen:  In  front  of 
each  pillar  stood  a  marble  fluted  column,  65  feet  high, 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  nave  as  well 
IS  to  ornament  the  great  central  hall ;  and  the  last  re« 
Daining  column  was  removed  bj  Paul  Y. ,  Borghese  (a), 
io  the  front  of  S.  Mary  Major^s  in  1613,  at  an  expense 
)f  2,500/  (b)  !  The  nave  was  lighted  bj  lunettes  and  39 
inndows  in  the  lateral  aisles ,  disposed  in  two  ranges  , 
irlth  three  in  the  portico.  The  large  arches  are  segments 
!>f  circles  not  semicircles;  and  in  each  aisle  were  thir-  • 
een  niches  for  statues.  In  the  centre  of  the  aisle  to  the 
ight  is  the  tribune  on  which  the  Praetor  or  the  Em-^ 

(a)  Poggio  Fiorenliao  de  VarieUt  Fortan.  llb.I  (b)  Pea  Miscell .  T.  i« 
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peror  sat  to  dispense  justice ,  to  the  right^and  lefloC 
whicU  are  two  ranges  of  square  recesses  for  books, and 
brackets  ornamented  vith  the  rude  Yictories  already 
Bientloned  ^  on  which  rested  small  columns  that  sus- 
tained 9.  semicircular  ent4J>lature,  which  ran  ronodaboTt 
the  second  range  of  nicbes,  several  fragments  of  whicb 
lie  on  the  ground.  This  tribune  was  enclosed  bj  a  rail- 
ing; and  its  entrance  wis  between  two  pilkrs,  to  whicb 
tbe  railing  wa^  united  at  either  /side.  The  opposite  aisle 
has  fellen,  as  has  also  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  nave.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  basilic  towards  the  Capitol  is  a 
large  bemicjcle  belonging  to  tbe  edifice,  shot  up  in  a 
fiodern  graujary!  On  the  ijde  towards  the  via  Sacra  ibe 
basilic  bad  an  entrance,  which  was  reached  from  tberia 
Sacra  bj.  several  steps  ,  the  nucleus  of  which  still  le- 
mpins;  and  tlie  windows  of  this  left  aisle  irere  conrer* 
ted  into  doors  hj  removing  the  wall  beneath  them.Tbls 
side  entrance,  which  seems  not  to  have  formed  prtof  tbe 
original  plan ,  was  adorned  with  columns  pf  porpbjrt. 
fragments  oi  Q»e  of  whicb  are  to  be  seiea  ia  the  court 
of  Ibe  Conservatories  palace.  By  entering  tbe  orlo  (WIe 
Mendicanti  one  reaches  by  modern  steps  tbe  aocieot 
winding  stairs ,  that  led  fix>m  the  aisle  below  up  (o  tbe 
terrace ,  which  is  still  accessible  and  commands  an  io- 
terestiog  view* 

ABCH  OF  CONSTARTIKE.  It  i^  sitaaAe  on  tbe 
CoDgtan-  ancient  via  triumphalis,  nepr  tbe  piaua  of  the  Colos- 
tine.  seum,  and  is  tbe  best  preserved  triumphal  arch  that  re- 

mains iu  Rome.  It  consists  of  tbi:ee  arolies  ,  one  large 
central  arch,  and  two  smaller  latera)  ones.  The  eeotral 
arch,  rises  on  a  white  marble  basement  half  a  foot  bi^b, 
a  proof  that  it  was  not  open  to  vehicles ; .  but  the  soil 
has  risen  here  about  a  foot  so  as  to  conceal  this  coo- 
tructiout  Each  of  its  two  fronts  is  adorned  with  four 
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beautiful  Corintliian  columns  of  jNumidian  marble  or 
giallo  anticQ  ,  each  of  which  sustains  the  Wl  executed 
statue  of  a  barbarian  prisoner.  The  lower  part  of  the 
column ,  at  the  angle  next  the  Palatine  and  opposite 
the  temple  of  Yenus  and  Borne ,  has  been  restored  by 
the  moderns  with  white  marble.  Of  the  statues  all  the 
beads  were  restored  A.  D^  1 73/i)  the  original  heads  hav- 
ing  been  carried  ofi*,  as  is  said  on  the  authority  of  Mu- 
reto,  bj  Lorenzo  de'^Medici.  It  is  however  certain  that 
all  were  not  taken  bj  liim,  for  one  was  found  at  the 
close  of  the  last  centurj  to  the  right  of  the  arch  and 
placed  in  the  Vatican.  The  statue  to  the  right  of  the 
^arge  arch  towards  S.Gregorio  is  modern,,  having  beea 
substituted  in  173/i  for  a  mutilated  torso  to  be  seen  ia 
the  portico  of  the  Gapitoline  Museum,  and  bearing  on 
its  plinth  the  words  AD  ABGVM,  to  mark  its  original 
destination.  The  draped  part  of  the  statues  is  of  Phry- 
gian marble,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  the  variegated 
barbarian  dress  id  contradistinction  to  the  simple  white 
of  the  Soman  toga;  but  the  modern  statue  is  all  of  white 
marble.  As  barbarians  thej  also  wear  a  short  tunic  with 
slieves ,  pantaloons ,  laced  shoes  and  a  fringed  cloak. 
The  two  fronts  are  moreover  adorned  with  basreliefs ,  as 
are  also  the  pedestals  of  the  columns ,  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  structure,  and  the  interior 
walls  of  the  central  arch,  in  which  are  also  the  holes  left; 
bj  the  cramps  that  fastened  some  bronee  ornaioent^ 
We  also  obserTe  between  the  medallions  over  the  lesser 
arch,  that  looks  towards  the  G)losseQm,  traces  ofthe  por- 
phrj  slabs,  which  adorned  the  spaces  round  the  medal- 
lions of  both  fadtdes. 

The  ornamental  parts  of  this  arch  belong  to  two 
periods.  The  columns,  parts  of  the  entablature,  the  bar- 
barian prisouers,  all  the  basreliefs  ofthe  attic  as  well 
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as  of  tbe  facades  aud  extremities  and  the  four  circaUt 
medallions  of  each  front  are  of  the  epoch  ofTrajan^aoi 
were  taken  from  some  edifice  erected  to  hins,  probably 
the  principal  arch  of  his  forum;  and  all  \b€  otliefs  ait 
of  the  epoch  of  the  construction  of  thfe-arch,  soditf 
the  two  circular  reliefs  on  tbe  wall  of  the  large  arch, 
the  ornaments  on  the  pedestals  of  the  colamns,  tbe 
bands  over  the  lesser  arches ,  tbe  hejstones  of  the  lar- 
ge arch  9  the  figures  o?er  the  cttrres  of  the  arches ,  the 
circular  reliefs  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  struc- 
ture ^  and  the  reliefs  in  the  lesser  arches.  Its  inscriplioi 
runs  thus: 

IMP.  CAES.  FL.  CORSTARTUIO  MAXIMO 
P.  F.  AVGVSTO  S.  P.  Q.  B. 
QVOD  INSTINCTV  DIVINITATIS  MEHUS 

MAGHITVDINE  CVM  EXERaXV  SVO 

TAM  DE  TYRANNO  QVAM  DE  OMHI  EIVS 

FACTIOHE  VHO  TEMPORE  IVSTI9 

REMPVBLICAM  YLTVS  EST  ARVIS 

ARCVM  TBIVMPHIS  INSIGREH  DICATIT 

From  this  Inscription  it  appears  that  tbe  arch  ^ 

erected  and  dedicated  bj  the  Senate  and  Roman  people 

to  the  Emperor  Oinstautine,  tbe  piotts,  biipp7)  ^9^ 

because,  bj  tbe  inspiration  of  tbe  Divinity,  his  magai- 

nimity  and  bis  armj ,  be  aTengcd  tbe  Republie  w 

just  arms  as  well  against  tbe  tjrant  as  against  his  vkk 

faction;  and  this  dedication  toob  place  aifter  tbe  deceo* 

oal  and  twentieth  yows^  the  latter  orf  which  were  cck- 

brated  in  Rome  in  bis  presence  A.  D.  326  (a).  The  lBi^ 

ble  slab  on  which  the  first  three  lines  are  inscribed «» 

changed,  as  is  evident  from  tbe  manner  in  wfalcbik* 

joined  to  tbe  under  one;  and  it  is  hence  believed  vt^ 

[a)  Faati  ofldatiaa.  Cbroa.  of  Prosper  Aquilanot. 
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the  words,  ^^bj  the  iospiration  of  the  Divinitj^^^  which 
occur  in  the  third  line,  were  substituted  for  others  that 
were  considered  to  savour  too  stronglj  of  paganism, 
after  Gonstantine  openl  j  professed  himself  a  Christian. 
Zosimus^  relates  that,  when,  on  that  occasion,  the  armj 
aseended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  Gonstantine,  who  had  alreadj  become  a  Chris- 
tian ,  turned  the  ceremonj  into  contempt ,  to  the  no 
small  dissatisfaction  of  the  Senate  and  people,  a  circum- 
stance which  served  to  alienate  his  affections  from  Rome, 
and  decide  him  on  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Constantinople  (a).  The  arch  was  not  dedicated  to  him 
immediatelj  after  the  death  of  the  tjrant  Maxentius , 
which  occurred  A.  D.  31 2j  and  ne  moreoTerhnow  that 
the  title  Haximus  was  not  given  him  beforeA.D.BlS  (&)• 
The  decennal  and  twentieth  vows  allude  to  a  practice 
iotrodu^ed  bj  Augustus,  who,  to  remote  all  idea  of  his 
aspiring  to  monarchj,  professed  to  accept  the  supreme 
authoritj  for  ten  jears,  after  which  he  resumed  it  for 
successive  periods  of  ten  jears  to  the  close  of  life,  an 
cmptj  form  observed,  as  we  here  see,  by  his  succes- 
sors (c).  The  form  of  these  vows  is  also  expressed  on 
the  side  of  the  arch  looking  towards  the  false  ATentine 
hj  the  words  sic-X.  SIC  XX.,  that  is,  maj  the  twen* 
Ueth  be  as  prosperous  as  the  tenth  period  of  the  Impe* 
rial  reign.  Such  vows  were  accompanied  with  lacrifices^ 
panegyrics  of  the  Emperor,  public  games  etc  {dy    \ 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  basreliets,  the 
fi^  of  the  four  on  the  attic  opposite  &  Gregorio  re« 
presents  Trajan  standing  on  a  tribune,  surrounded  bj 
his  officers  and  bj  standards ,  near  an  arched  edifice , 

(a)  Lib.  U^  c  29.  {b)  Bckhel  Doetrisa  Nam  J?et.  T.  YIIL  p.  94. 
(4  Dicalib.  LVlil.  c.  a5.  {d}  Moiisde  Tot.Deeenii.  e.  i. 
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and  in  the  act  of  receiTing  Parthomaspas ,  and  crow- 
niQg  bim  king  of  the  Parthiant ,  a  fact  recorded  bj 
Dion  (a).  The  next  basrelief  represents  two  karbanam 
bound  and  conducted  bj  soldierj  before  Trajan.  1 
trunk  of  a  tree  indicates  tliat  the  scene  takes,  place  ia 
a  wood;  and  in  this  second  basrelief  we  recogni^  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Trajan^ 
planned  bj  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Dacians,  who  sent 
some  pretended  deserters  to  take  the  Emperor^s  life*  as 
we  read  in  Dion.  The  tbivd  basrelief  represents  Trajao 
addressing  the  Ikpman  Legions  on  the  Persian  gnlpk, 
the  remotest  point  of  the  east  reached  bj  the  Roman 
«agles«  The  fourth  and  last  basrelief  at  this  side  repre- 
sents the  census  made  bj  Trajan  A.  D.  110^  on  which 
ccccasiop  were  sacrificed,  as  we  see  liere,  a  sow,  a  sheep 
and  a  bull,  whence  the  sacrifice  was  called  snoTetaurik, 
«nd  the  census  lustrum,  because  the  people  were  thus 
purified  (b).  On  the  eastern  extremitj  to  the  right,  the 
first  basrelief  on  the  attic  represents  the  battle  betveen 
the  Romans  and  Dacians,  and  is  in  i5omposition  and 
execution  a  masterpiece  of  Roman  sculpture.  Of  the 
(out  bas-reliefs  on  the  front  op[M>sile  the  piazsa  of  the 
Colosseum,  the  first  represents  the  Emptor  on  bis  re* 
turn  from  the  East,  entering  the  citj  bj  the  porta  Ca* 
pena,  preceded  bj  a  personification  of  Rome  and  atten- 
ded bj  Abundance  and  Clemency*  To  the  left  appears 
on  a  height  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Mars  Extraan- 
raneus.  On  tlie  head  of  Trajan  is  a  Tictory  in  allusion 
to  his  defeat  of  Dec^balus.  The  next  basrelief  repre- 
sents Trajan  in  the  act  of  ordering  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  way,  to  which  he  also  added,  as  we  know  from 
Dion,  a  new  branch  from  Beueventum  to  Brundusion. 

(a)  Epitoro.  onTrflfan.  (h)  Lit.  lib.  I.  c  ^^. 
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The  waj  is  represented  sjmbolicallj  bj  a  half  naked 
female  figure,  reclining  against  a  wheel,  and  extending 
her  hand  towards  the  Emperor  as  if  to  solicit  his  aid; 
and  the  Emperor,  attended  bj  hit  architects,  graciously 
receives  her  supplication.  The  third  basrelief  represents 
Trajan  seated  on  the  Bostra  in  the  forum,  and  in  the 
act  of  handing  provisions  to  the  poor  children  of  Italy, 
a  fact  related  bj  Plinj  in  his  panegyric,  and  which 
Dion  shows  to  have  been  the  practical  application  of  a 
charitable  institution  founded  by  the  good  Nerra.  In 
the  next  basrelief  Trajan  is  seated;  and  a  barbarian  king 
ts  dragged  before  him  by  Roman  soldiers,  alluding  to 
he  dethronement  by  him  of  Parthanasiris,  king  of  Ar« 
nenia,  recorded  by  Dion«  The  basrelief  in  the  attic  of 
be  western  extremity  represents  the  battle  with  the  Da- 
;ians«  Beneath  these  square  basreliefs  are  as  many  more 
rircular  ones,  representing  alternately  a  hunt  and  a  sa- 
;rifice,  subjects  allegorical  of  the  Talour  and  piety  of 
Trajan.  Oimmencing  with  the  southern  side  we  see  in 
he  first  circular  one  Trajan  armed  with  a  lance  and 
;oing  to  hunt  accompanied  by  his  friendss  In  the  se- 
^nd  he  is  offering  sacrifice  to  the  Bural  Hercules:  in 
be  third  he  is  on  horseback  brandishing  a  spear  against 
wild  boar,  which  turns  round  to  see  if  it  be  pursued; 
nd  in  the  fourth  he  is  sacrificing  to  Diana,  who  is  re* 
oguited  by  the  balfmoon,  the  short  tunic,  the  lance 
nd  the  hunting  buskins,  endromides.  The  statue  of  . 
he  goddess  stands  on  a  round  pedestal  between  two 
rees,  from  one  of  which  hangs  the  head  of  a  wild  boar. 
""he  circular  basrelief  of  the  eastern  extremity  is  of  the 
ra  of  Constantine,  and  represents  the  sun  in  his  chariot, 
receded  by  Ldcifer  and  rising  from  the  bosom  of  Ocean, 
ersonified,  as  usual,  by  a  bearded,  recumbent,  half* 
aked  figure.  On  the  northern  extremity  the  first  bas« 
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relief  exhibits  Trajan  on  horseback,  pursaiog  wild  beasm 
His  naked  head  is  encircled  with  a  glorj,  first  used  to 
protect  the  head  from  rain  and  uncleanness  bat  subse- 
quent! j  as  a  disttnctiTe  attribute  of  imperial  greatneiL 
TheXsecood  round  one  represents  Trajan  in  the  act  of 
offering  sacrifice  to  Apollo:  the  third  again  represents 
bim  with  a  nimbus  or  glory  ,  viewing  with  wonder  as 
enormous  lion  slain  bj  him;  and  the  fourth  represents 
a  sacrifice  to  Uars  the  Conqueror,  bj  Trajan,  who  is 
seated  on  a  pillar  with  a  spear  in  his  right  band  and  a 
victory  in  his  left^  The  circular  basrelief  on  the  wesferm 
extremity  is  of  the  epoch  of  Constantine,  and  repie- 
sents  the  moon  accompanied  by  Hesperus  and  desccA- 
ding  into  the  bosom  of  Ocean ,  a  symbol  of  the  point 
towards  which  this  extremity  looks,  as  that  of  the  rising 
sun  is  of  the  0]^>asite  point. 

The  first  part  of  the  bands  above  and  oo  the  sides 
of  the  smaller  arch  to  the  left ,  at  the  southern  side , 
represents  the  attack  of  a  city  defended  bj  waUs  and 
towers,  probably  Susa,  which  was  the  first  citj  taken 
by  Gonstantine  in  the  war  with  Maxentius^Tbe  Yictovy 
poised  in  air  over  tlie  assailants  makes  known  the  issue 
of  the  assault.  The  band  over  the  arch  to  the  right  re- 
presents the  famous  battle  at  the  Milvian  bridge^  wfaick 
opened  the  gates  of  Rome  to  0)nstantine  On  the  bands 
of  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  we  observe  the 
.  triumphal  car  with  four  wheels ,  guided  by  a  Victory 
and  preceded  by  the  Dragonarii,  chosen  troops,  who, 
as  we  know  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  marched  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  took  their  name  from  the  dragon, 
which  served  as  their  standard.  To  indicate  that  tbey 
are  auxiliaries  several  of  theaa  wear  panlalooDS:  on  the 
northern  front  the  band  to  the  left  over  the  lesaer  aich 
represents  Gonstantine  addfesstng  the  peeple  in  the 
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Forum  after  the  defeat  aud  death  of  Ha:Kentius;  and 
(hat  o?er  the  lesser  arch  to  the  right  represents  the 
largess  given  bj  Gonstantine  to  the  people  at  the  close' 
of  the  triumph. 

On  both   sides  are  represented  Victories    over 
the  circular   part   of  the   great  arch;   and    beneath 
each   Yictorj   is  one   of  the   Seasons  ^   sjmbols   of 
the  eternity  of  the   Empire.  Over  the  curvet  of  the 
lesser  arches  are  represented  rivers  and  njmphs ,  in 
allusion  to  the  places  in  which  the  events  occurred.  In 
the  key  of  the  greater  arch  is  Borne  seated;  and  beneath 
within  the  arch  is  the  Emperor  on  horseback,  on  one 
side,  trampling  the  barbarians,  and  on  foot,  on  the  other 
side,  croWned  bj  a  Tictorj.  Over  one  is  the  inscription 
LIBERATOR  VBBIS,  and  over  the  other  FV5DA- 
TORI  QYIETIS,   both  alluding  to  Gonstantine.  On 
the  summit  of  the  arch  stood  the  Emperor  in  a  trium- 
phal quadriga ,  flanked  bj  other  Bgures  and  trophies. 
On  the  western  extremity  is  a  small  doorway,  opening 
OQ  a  flight  of  steps  that  leads  up  to  its  summit;  and  to 
the  left  of  the  little  door  is  an  inscription  recording 
that  the  arch  was  repaired  A.  D.  1 733  by  Clem.  XII.9 
by  whom  it  was  cleared  and  isolated.  It  again  howevet 
became  filled  with  earth  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the 
columns,  and  remained  so  until  1805,  when  it  was  ex- 
cavated and  surrounded  by  a  wall;  but  Leo  XII.  orde« 
red  the  whole  space  between  the  Golosseum  and  the  Ga« 
pitol  to  be  cleared;  and,  in  levelling  the  square  of  the 
Colosseum,  A.  D.  1829,  the  wall  of  enclosure  was  taken 
dovnand  the  arch  made  accessible  to  the  Public.  In  1835 
the  road  was  repaired  and  the  soil  raised  about  a  foot ; 
and  thus  the  elevated  flags  of  the  central  arch  being  co- 
vered, it  became,  as  at  present,  accessible  to  vehicles. 

Vol.  IV.  42 
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The  Epa-  THE  EPAPHRODITIAN,  TORQUATIAS  A5D 

phrodi-  VARI AN  GARDENS  AND  CI  RCUS.  FronUnus  is  the 
Torqoa-  ^^^7  ^^^^^  ^^^  meattons  the  Epaphrbditian  and  Tor- 
tian  and  quatian  gardens,  which,  be  sajs,  were  situate  adSpn 
Gardens,  f^eterem^  that  is  between  the  porta  Maggiore  aod  iIk 
church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  called  Spes  Tetos 
from  sone  old  statue,  altar  or  templeof  Hope  thatoittst 
lyate  stood  there  (a).  Frpntiuus  sajs  that  the  Spes  Yetos 
was  at  the  eastern  ^xt^^mitj  of  the  Coelian,  where  (he 
aqueduct  of  Nero  and  the  Claudian  meet;  and  we  still 
see  them  meet  in  the  local  it  j  just  mentioned ;  whence 
it  i& clear  that,  it  must  be  the  Spes  Yetus.  Epaphroditus 
was  a  freedman  of  Nero,  whose  business  it  wastopieseot 
memorials,  and  who  was  therefore  called  libertus  a  li- 
hellisi  ve  find  him  with  Nero  in  the  Servilian  Gardens, 
when  the  freedman  Milieus  denounced  the  famous  con* 
spiracj  of  Piso  (i);  and  he  also  accompanied  Nero  to 
the  villa  of  Pbaon,  where  he  assisted  the  monster  in  pot- 
ting an  end  to  his  likijerrum  jugulo  adegU  jui^t 
EpaphrodiiQ  a  libellis"  (c).  He  li?ed  until  ihettmeof 
Domitian  who,  to  intimidate  his  slaves  and  freedmeii 
basished  him  and  had  him  put  to  death  for  baTiogiS' 
Msted  Nero  in  depriving  himself  of  life  {dy  It  is  geD^ 
rallj  believed  that  he  is  the  Epaphroditus,  whowasil>e 
miBSter  of  Epicietus.  The  Torquatian  Gardens  adjoifl«l 
those  of  Epaphroditus,  and  probaUj  belonged  toTof* 
quattts  Julius  Silanus,  a  distinguished  personage  oeo- 
tioned  bj  Tacitus,  who  was  Terj  wealthj  and  was  pQ^ 
to  death  bj  Nero  A.  D.  65,  when  the  gardens  became 
^  part  of  the  Imperial  domain  as  did  tlK>se  of  Epapbro- 

ditus  under  Domitian  (e)«  The  Yarian  gardens  beloa- 

(«)  De  Aqaaed.  f  5.  [b)  Tacit  Annil.  lib.  XV.  c.  55.  (4  ^' 
ton.?!!  Neron.  c.  40.  (d)  Suetoa.  Vit.  DomiUan. 0.  i4,DioBlib.LX7^ 
c  14.  (a)  AwiaL  lib.  X?.  c.  5o. 
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ged  to  Sextus  Yarius  Mprcellus,  the  father  of  Helioga* 
balus,  and  adjoined  tbe  two  preceding  (a).  They  were 
ioherited  bj  his  son;  and  of  course  became,  in  commoa 
with  the  two  just  mentioqed,  one  Imperial  garden*  To 
these  gardens  belong  ruins  erroneouslj  called  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  Cupid,  the  masonrj  of  wliich  is  like 
that  of  tbe  baths  of  Caracalb,  tlie  Castrensiaa  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  Circus  of  Heliogabalus,  Limpridius 
mentions  that  Qeliogabalus  was  preparing  for  a  chariot 
race  in  the  circus  of  these  gardens,  ifben  he  w^s  si|rpi« 
sed  bj  the  Jioldierj,  whilst  impatientlj  expecting  the 
news  of  the  death  of  hi#  cousjn  Alexander  (£),  The  wall^ 
of  tbe  circus  ha?e  totallj  disappeared,  save  where  tbej 
cross  the  walls  of  Rome  ae$ir  S.  Croce  in  Geru^alemme; 
but  an  arched  portico  remains  in  the  wine  cellar  of  tbe 
vinejard  of  S.  Gjroce  in  Gerusaleipme.  The  e^edira  of  • 
hall  in  the  Aame  vineyard  was  called  tbe  temple  of  Ve- 
nus and  Cupid  from  a  statue  of  Sallusti^  Barbie  Or^ 
biana,  wife  of  Alexander  Severus^  under  the  form  of 
Tenus  with  a  Cupid  near  her,  found  there  in  the  XTL 
centurj.  Tbe  ball  was  probebij  wb#t  the  Scholiast  of 
Hori^ce  calls  Sessorium  a  sedendo^wKich  gave  the  name 
of  the  Sessorian  basilic  to  the  church  of  S.  Ctoce  in 
Gerusalemme ,  and  of  Palatium  Sessorianum  to  the 
ruins  theoiselfes  at  least  since  the  IX.  centurj.  Accor- 
ding to  the  plan  of  Nolli  these  gardens  commenced  near 
the  beginning  of  Nero'^s  aqueduct;  r^n  towards  thecon- 
ser?a  of  the  villa  Conti,  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
which  is  situate  between  the  porta  Maggiore  and  the 
charch  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme^  and  thence  towarda 
tbe  walls  of  ^ome,  taking  in  the  Castrensian  amphi- 
teatre.  In  the  circos  was  fouiid  the  obelisk  erected  iu 
tbe  Pincian  Gardens  hj  Pius  VII.  A.  D.  1822.  - 

ffi)  {.amprid.  TiL  ikliojab.  c.  i$  {b\  IW^.  c.  14* 
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Temple  of  TEMPLE  OF  ROMULUS  AND  BEMUS.  T1:« 

omalus     qqI^  historic  record  of  this  temple  that  remains  is  its 

^emiu.  mention  in  the  Gitalogues  of  Rufus  and  Tictor,  who 
place  the  templum  Remi  in  the  IV.  region  on  the  tU 
Sacra.  Modern  Topographers  are  agreed  in  recognising 
it  tb  the  roand  Testibule  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosm» 
and  Damian,  because  A  oastasius,  in  his  Life  of  Felix  IT.« 
elected  Pope  in  526 ,  aajs  that  he  built  that  church 
Juxia  templum  Romuli^  and  Joannes  Dia«M>nos  sajs 
the  same  in  his  Life  of  S.  Gregorj.  It  had  a  rectilineir 
portico  of  six  Garistian  marble  columns,  two  of  which 
are  still  standing  near.  In  a  Yatican  work  of  the  XTL 
centurj  we  ha?e  the  plan,  the  elevation  and  the  epoch 
of  the  construction  of  this  temple.  As  to  the  plan,  (he 

^  round  cella  was  situate  between  two  rectilinear  halls  with 

the  inscription  in  front:  IMP  .  CAES  .  CONSTAT- 
TIHVS  .  MAXIM VS  •  TRIVMPH ,  PITS  •  FELIX. 
AYGVSTYS:  This  Inscription  prores  that  the  temple 
was  erected  bj  Constantine  before  bis  entire  cooTemoo 
to  Christianitj.  Gruter  gives  two  inscriptious  found  op- 
posite the  church  in  the  XYI.  centurj: 

FABIVS  .  TITIANYS  IT .  FABIfS  .  TITIAin^ 

?  .  C.  CONS.  PRABF.  VRB         ▼  •  C  •  CONS.  P.  PRASF .  ?RB 
CVRAVIT  CVRATIT 

This  Tiberius  Fabius  Titianus  was  consul  A.  D.  337, 
as  appears  from  the  Fasti,  and  two  jears  after  prefect 
of  Rome  (a).  The  floor  of  the  temple  was  raised  oa  pil- 
lars to  its  present  height  hj  Urban  YIII.  in  1632,  who 
repaired  the  church.  The  bronie  door,  marble  door 
frames  and  the  two  pprphjrj  pillars  in  front  were  then 
transferred  to  this  church:  the  door  and  door  frames 
are  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  pillars  were  oo  doobt 
taken  from  some  ancient  edifice.  The  ancient  doorwaj 

(a)  Cornoi  SerietPne£  Urb.  an.  5S9. 
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f)f  (he  temple  is  to  the  right  of  the  present  one  but  on 
a  lower  level ,  as  niaj  be  seen  bj  descending  into  the 
subterranean  chapel.  The  two  plans  of  ancient  Borne 
notr  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  were  found  affixed  to 
the  walls  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian. 

TOMB  OF  S.  HELEN,  or  TOB  PIGN ATTABA.  Tomb  of 
This  sepulchral  monument  is  situate  two  miles  outside  ^j.  j^^^ 
llie  porta  Maggiore ,  on  the  via  Labicana  ^  a  little  off  Pignattara. 
the  road  to  the  left,  and  is  called  Tor  Pigoattara  from 
the  earlhen  vases,  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  buil- 
ding in  use  in  the  decline  of  the  arts^  are  inserted  in 
the  vaulted  roof  with  a  view  to  lighten  the  pressure.  The 
edifice  was  in  form  of  a  large  circular  hall ,  built  of 
bricli;and  its  masonry  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 
■ourtb  centurj.  The  interiour  presented  alternatel j  four 
urvilioear  and  four  rectilinear  niched  ^  of  which  the 
astern  one  formed  the  entrance.  Within  it  now  stands 
ke  small  parochial  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcel* 
iQus,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  found  a  large  por« 
'I)jrj  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  sala  a  croce  Greca  in 
be  Vatican  museum/Tbat  &  Helen  died  in  Bome  or 
ts  vicinitj  in  the  arms  of  her  son  is  attested  bj  nume« 
>tts  ancient  writers,  among  whom  are  Ilicephorus  (a)^ 
lOthfredus  (£),  Pagius  (e),  Anastasius  (d)  Sigonius  (e) 
od  Eusebius  (/);  and  ber  death  probablj  occurred  in 
)e  jear  of  the  Invention  bj  ber  of  the  true  Crosi  at 
erusalem  ,  A.  D.  326,  when  Constantine  is  recorded 
)  have  been  in  Bome  (g).  She  was   then  in  her  eigh- 
eth  jear }   anct  Eusebius  relates  that  her  bodj  was 
rought  into  Bome,  perhaps  from  ber  tills,  with  great 

(a)  Lib. Till,  c Si.  [h)  In  Chron.  God:  Tlt^eodof.  p.  a8.  (f)  la 
ic.  Baron. ad  an.  5a6,n.  16.  (d)  De  Monificentia  ConiUntlnit  (e)  lo 
•  III.  de  lop.  Occid.  (/)  Lib.  III.  c.  46.  (g)  Gotbfred.  QiTono), 
d.  Theodoa.  Pagius  in  Grit,  baron.  Calend.  Lamb. 
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pomp  (a).  True,  Socrates  interprets  the  words,  ^^rojai 
citj,^^  used  bj  Eusebios,  to  mean  Constantinople  tuA 
Borne  {b)i  but  the  interpretation  is  justlj  censured  bj 
Baroniui,  irbo  shows  that  bj  ^Hhe  rojral  citj**^  Eusebios 
means  Rome,  not  Constantinople,  irhich  was  then  an- 
cient Bjzantium.  Nicephorus  informs  us  that  she  was 
buried  in  a  porphyry  urn,  in  a  rotrnd  temple  ,  outside 
Borne,  whence  her  remains  were  transferred  tiro  jean 
after  to  Constantinople  (c);  and  the  style  and  Ibrm  of 
this  stiUcture  as  well  as  of  the  Sarcophagus,  which  are 
evidently  of  the  era  of  Consfantine,  strengthen  the  au- 
thority ofthe  ancient  tradition,  whidfa  records  that  this 
is  the  tomb  of  ttie  first  Christian  empress  {dty  The  area 
of  the  edifice,  is,  as  we  said,  in  part  ocfcupied  by  the 
church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Itf arcellifius ,  to  which  is  an- 
nexed that  of  S.  Helen;  and  both  adjoin  the  catacombs, 
in  which  is  a  chapel  sacred  to  those  martyrs,  coTering  the 
crypt  in  which  their  remains  repose. 
The  house  '^^  HOUSE  OF  BIENZI.  It  stands  on  the  city 

of  Rienii.  side  of  the  Ponte  Botto ,  opposite  the  temple  of  For- 
tuna  Yirilis,  and  is  called  by  the  people  ^^the  house  of 
Pilate,^  a  name  perhaps  given  to  that  unfortimate  tri- 
bune after  his  ignominious  deatlf.  It  is  known  to  be  the 
house  of  Cola  di  Biensi,  at  whose  extraordinary  course, 
so  bright  in  its  early  dawn  and  so  dark  at  its  premt- 
ture  close,  we  glanced  in  our  description  of  the  mao- 
soleum  of  Augustus.  His  Life  was  written  by  an  anonr- 
mous  author  in  the  fourteenth  century,  published  with 

(«)  Vit.  Cosstnt  lib.  III.  c.  47.  (fr)  Lib.  L  e.  17.  (c)  Vb.  Tm. 
e.  Si.  (d)  Nibby  (Analisi,  p.  a^S,  Roma  neirasno  «858»  Vol  L  |k  194) 
and  often  cite  Batebios,  Life  of  ConstaBtise ,  lib.  III.  e.  46,  ta  pcvw 
thai  S.  Helen  died  in  Pilaestine  and  wta  inteired  in  ConMantmople; 
bat  they  cannot  hare  conanlted  Raaabioi;  or,  if  they  did,  they  ndoptB^ 
the  erroneoaa  interpretation  of  Sociatea. 
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emendations  and  addilions  at  Forii  bj  ZeBrino  Be 
in  1828,  and  has  been  dramatised  bj  Bulwdrf  aiad 
to  him  his  admiring  friend  Petrarch  addressed  tlie  ver- 
ses ^Spirto  Gentil  etc.''  The  house  is  bui)t  of  brick  5 
and  disfigured  with  decoratibn ,  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous  fragments  of  ancient  marble  sculpture  and  baiy 
barous  brick  half-pillars  and  pilasters,  thr6wn  together 
witlioot  any  regard  to  taste  or  architectural  principle.^ 
Od  (he  side  which  first  meete  the  eje  is  an  a)rch  sup* 
posed  to  bate  been  a  4ootw^j  ,  over  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  eight  liness 

LC.L.T.  K.  R.8.0  G.H.S.  T.         N.T.8.C.l.P.t.F.G.lL  & 

(1)  f  NOV  VU1T  IGU ABUS  GUJ€S  I>0Mt7S 

T.R.  S.H.    Hic  nicoLAus   quod  nil  hohbnti 

P.N.T.T.     SIBI  MUNDI  GLOBIA   SENttT  (2).  VB«      N.LCD. 

R.  S.B.  P«      BUM.  QUOD   FECIT    HANG    NON   TAM  D.  T. 

R.B.T.G.     VANA  COEGIT    OLOBIA    QUAM    BOHAB  D«  D. 

y.  B.      VBTEBEH  BENOVABE  DEC0BBM.(3)  |N  F.  S. 

DOBIBPS  rULEBiS  MEMOB  C8T0TB  SEPCLCBIS  CONVISIQVB  TtTf 

RON  I6l  STABB  DIU.    HOBS   VBBlTUB    PENNIS.  (A)  NULL!  S04 

TITA  PBBBNI«1S<  MANSiO  NOSTBA  BBEVIS  CUBSuS  BT  IPSE  LB« 

TlSSirUGlAS  VBNTVH  St  CLAUDAS  OSTIA  CENTUM  (5)  LlSOOB 

BaiE  JtBBS    NON   SINE   HOBTE    CVBES   SI     M ANEA8   GASTBIS 

FEBHE'viCtN   IS  BT  ASTBIS  OOIVS   JNDE   SOLET   TOLLBBB  (6) 

QUOSQUE  VOIET  -f*  SUBGIT  IN  AsTBA  DOMUS    SUBLIH18  CCL'i^ 

BINA  CtJUS   t>BItfUS  DB    PBIMIS  MAGNUS  NICOLAUS  AB  IMIS* 

(7)  BBBXIT  PATBUH  DBCUS  OB  BENOVABE  SUOBUM  STAT  PA« 

TUS  GBESCBNS  MATBlQUB  THEODOBA  NOMBN  (8)  f  BOG  COL 

BBS  CLABUu  CABO  t>i  PIGNBBE  GBSSlT.  DAVIDI    TBIBUIT  QUI 

>AT£B  EBBIBUIT^ 

On  the  architrave  of  one  of  the  windows  was  the  . 
inscription:  ADSU  BOMANIS  GBANDIS  HONQR  Pa 
Puns,  which  conjecture  has  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Petrarch  and  applied  to  Bienzi;  but  the  long  inscrip- 
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Iioa  rec<»nls  thai  tlie  hoase  had  belonged  to  Hicolb  di 
Crescenzio  ^  chief  of  one  of  the  powerfal  parties  of  the 
X«  century,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  son  Datid:  Stat 
Patris  Crescens  matrisque  Theodora  nomen.  Daviii 
iribuii  qui  paier  exhibuit.  The  inscription  moreoTer 
states  that  the  parents  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  re- 
lates were  named  Crescenzio  and  Theodora ,  whereas 
Rienzi  bore  his  father'^s  name,  and  his  molher*s  naiae 
was  Magdalene  not  Theodora.  The  initial  letters  at  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  inscription  are  an  inexplicable  ealg- 
maj  but  are  supposed  to  express  a  pompous  eulogr  of 
Bienzi,  a  supposition  which  accords  with  the  titles  as- 
sumed bj  him  in  his  official  capacity,  of  which  ve  hire 
a  specimen  in  his  citation  of  tbe  emperors  aod  electon 
to  appear  before  him ,  as  recorded  bj  his  Biograpkn 
Nicola  Severo  e  clemente ,  liberator  di  Roma ,  uk- 
tore  deiritalia^  amatore  del  mondo  intero^  Tribune 
augusto.  Ingenuity  has  been  active  in  itsendeavoarstd 
unravel  the  import  of  the  initials;  and  the  reader  maj 
be  gratified  with  the  apocryphal  result:  —  N.  T*  S*  C 
L.  P.  T.  F.  G.  R.  S.  NIG.  D.  D.  T.  D.  D.  F.  S.  /Rca- 
lausy  Tribunus^  Severus^  Clemens^  Liberator^  patriae 
Teuthonici^  Jilius^  Gabrinius^  Romae^  Salvator^  ^^' 
colaus^  dedit ,  domum^  totam^  Davidi^  DUecto^fi^ 
sua.  This  interpretation  however  supposes  the  long  is- 
scription  to  relate  to  Bienzi,  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
it  relates  to  Crescenzio,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Otho  III.  A.  D.  998,  as  is  related  in  our  descriptioo 
of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  real  meaning  of  the  iai* 
tials  must  remain  matter  of  uncertainty;  an^  to  puisoe 
.  the  subject  further  were  an  unprofitable  task.  The  m* 
terest  of  the  building  arises  altogether  from  its  bsTio,? 
been  the  habitation  of  ^^ the  friend  of  Petrarch,  hope  of 
Italy,  Rienzi,  last  of  Romans;'*^  and  on  its  ideoti^J'^ 
such  all  are  agreed. 
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TORRE  DELLE  MILIZIE  It  is  situate  wilhia  Torre delU 
the  monasterj  of  S*  Catharine  of  Sienaa  on  monte  Ma-  ^^^^*^^ 
gaanapoli,  that  i%  on  the  southern  point  of  the  Qulri- 
nal;  is  of  inassi?e  proportions  ,  great  height  and  good 
workmanship;  and  was  Erected  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XIIL  centurj  bj  one  Pandolfo  of  the  Suburra,  Senator 
of  Rome,  according  \o  some,  or  bj  Boniface  YIIL,  ac- 
cording to  others.  From  its  form  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
erected  as  a  militar  j  tower  during  the  medieval  civil  wars. 

TORRE  DE'GONTI.  tt  is  situate  near  the  Largo 
delle  G>Ionnaccie,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  localitj  on 
which  it  stands.  It  was  erected  in  the  XIIL  centurj  bj 
Innocent  IIL  of  the  G>nti  familj  (a).  It  partiallj  fell 
in  the  great  earthquake  of  13^9)  after  which  it  was  so 
dilapidated  that  part  of  it  had  to  be  taken  down  under 
Urban  YIII.,  so  that  little  more  that  its  nucleus  now  re- 
mains (fi).  The  tower  stands ,  as  we  have  alreadj  seen , 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus. 


..  »♦' 


(n)  Cronaea  di  Bologna.  Maratori  Rer.  Ital  Script  T.  XVIIt' 
eoi.  »4d.  {b)  Mardini  Roma  Andca  lib.  IIL  c.  14. 
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ENVIRONS  OF  ROME. 

CHAP.  L 

BOTtUAXy — Atuiro, — L*  ABiceu— >QBRtA]ro«— LAMwiuii— nucm- 

COU»— Asm— CASttlrOAXDOUO"— LAKB    AUUTO— PALiaSU— >^ 
amo—MOHIS  CATI. 

EieiirtioD  ^  ^'^^  delightful  excursion  maj  be  accomplisbed  vltk 
tciBovtUae,  eaie  in  three  dajrs,  stopping  the  first  night  at  Yelletri, 
▲Ibaaoeto-  ^  disUnce  of  twenty  five  miles  from  Rome,  going  nexl 
daj  to  Cori,  and  returning  to  Velletri  on  the  same  day, 
a  journej  of  about  twenty  five  miles,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeding through  Marino  to  Rome.  We  leave  the  Eter* 
nal  Citjr  bj  the  gate  of  S.  John  (a),  which  opens  on  vbil 
is  called  the  modern  Appian  waj,  and  observe  to  ov 
left  the  aqueduct  of  the  acqua  Felice,  built  in  part  oa 
the  ruins  oTthe  Glaudian  and  of  the  Martian,  Tepoltfl 
and  Julian  waters  (b).  The  road  to  the  left,  a  little  out- 
side  the  gate ,  leads  to  grotta  Ferrata.  G>ntinaiag  o& 
the  new  Appian  for  about  two  miles,  we  observe  to  cor 
right  the  temple  of  Bacchus  (c)  and  tomb  of  Cecilia 

(a)  S«e  Vol.  I.  p.  SSsq.  {b)  See  Indn.  (c)  VoL  lY.  p.  19*  «9* 
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Melella  (a),  tlie  latter  situate  on  the  ancient  Appian 
waj;  and  we  soon  after  meet  the  Latin  waj  as  it  comes 
direct  from  the  Latin  gate  and  goes  to  meet  the  modem 
road  to  Grotta  Ferrala.  Its  direction  is  marked  bj  se- 
pulchres, which  occur  at  intervals;  and  accordingly  we 
observe  at  a  short  distance  to  our  left  remains  of  two 
ancient  tombs,  followed  bj  a  square  brick  edifice,  which 
is  adorned  at  its  angles  with  Corinthian  pilasters ,  and 
indicates  bj  its  construction  the  first  centurj  of  the 
empire.  Its  exterior  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  brick 
inasonrj;  but  Its  interior,  which  had  been  plaistered,  is 
built  of  rubble  Work.  It  ineasures  twenlj-four  feet  in 
length  and  twent-one  feet  in  breadth;  and  rises  on  a 
basement,  which  had  been  floored  with  opus  Signinum 
and  mosaics  ^  and  beneath  which  is  a  corridor  lighted 
bj  eight  apertures  from  above*  It  had  been  converted 
in  modem  times  into  a  haj-loft;  and  tli6 stairs  leading 
up  to  its  second  story  were  then  removed.  This  edi* 
fice  has  obtained  undue  celebritj  from  the  pompous 
title  given  it  bj  Ficorbni,  who,  with  bis  wonted  faci« 
litj,  has  named  it  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Huliebris^ 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  vengeance  of  Coriolanus 
wa^  arrested  by  the  entieaties  of  his  wife  and  mothet  (5)«. 
The  form  of  the  monument  were  alone  sufficient  to  ne- 
gative the  assumption;  but  it  is  moreover  refuted  hj 
DIonjsius,  Livj,  Valerius  Maximtts  and  Plutarch,  who 
fix  the  locality  of  the  temple  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  miles  of  the  Latin  waj,  whereas  the  edifice  before 
us  is  scarcely  half  that  diatance ;  and  its  inscription  , 
moreover,  terminated  with  the  letter  M.,  with  which 
that  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muiiebris  could 
not  have  terminated.  A  little  bejond  it  is  another  edi-* 

(a)  ?al.  I?,  p.  ao2.  {6}  ?esligte  di  Roma  Aotica  p.  167. 
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fice  of  similar  coustructioa,  but  of  one  storj;  and  botti 
were  no  doubt  sepulchral  monuments. 
Site  of  We  next  meet  to  our  right  the  baths  of  the  Acqda 

.^  '°i|f  ^*  Acetosa,  a  name  common  to  two  waters  near  Borne,  the 
tween  Co-  other  of  which  is  situate  outside  the  porta  del  Popolo^ 
rioiaaat  ^iqJ  ^q  called  from  their  somewhat  acid  taste.  About 
wife  and  three  miles  from  the  ancient  porta  Capena  ve  observe 
mother,  to  our  left  the  Tor  del  Fiscale,  built  in  the  XIIL  ceo- 
teoplt        ^^^J^  where  the  Martian,  Tepulan  and  Julian  aqnedod 

of  Fortona  passed  beneath  one  of  the  massive  arches  of  the  CUa« 
Muliebrii.    jj3^^  jIj^  i^[^j  3j.^i,g3  ^f  ^IjJ^Ij  ^^^  j^^  i^^j^  ^^  ^^^ 

and  peperino,  and  are  Bftjr  feet  high.  A  little  hejoQ<l 
the  Torre  Fiscale  is  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  bejond 
which  we  meet  a  road  to  the  lefk  that  leads  to  the  Ca- 
sale  di  Boma  Yecchia,  built  in  the  Xlll.  centurj,  and 
now  the  property  of  the  Torlonia  familj*  It  is  situale 
on  an  eminence,  which  commands  the  Campagna  and 
Borne ;  and  its  site  is  welt  adapted  for  that  of  a  mill- 
tarj  camp.  Oionjsius,  relating  the  conduct  of  CSoriolt- 
nus,  sajs  that  he  encamped  on  the  Latin  waj  about  foar 
miles  from  Bome;  that  on  the  spot  was  erected ,  at  the 
public  expense,  a  temple  enclosed  with  a  sacred  area, 
in  which  stood  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Female  For- 
lone ,  the  annual  sacrifices  to  whom  irere  commenced 
bj  a  Boman  matron,  chosen  bj  other  matrons  of  Bomq 
that  the  first  person  so  chosen  was  Yaleria,  who  sugges- 
ted the  female  deputation  to  Oiriolanusj  and  that  the 
first  sacrifice  wa»  offered  in  it  in  December  A. U^C-  266, 
on  the  anui?ersarj  of  the  memorable  e?ent  So  sacred 
was  the  statue  deemed  that  females,  who  had  contracted 
carriage  a  second  time ,  were  not  permitted  to  crown 
^  fouch  it;  and  the  coronation  of  the  goddess  was  re- 
<5erv^d)  according  to  Festus ,  for  recently  married  fe- 
males* TJtf  ca^Ie  di  Roma  Yeccbia  is  built  in  part  of  an* 
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cient  marbles ;  and  as  the  temple  must  have  stood  in 
this  localltj,  situate  at  the  fourth  mile  of  the  Latin  waj, 
the  marbles  and  also  the  various  fragments  scattered 
around  probably  form  part  of  its  ruins.  Near  the  casale 
are  arches  of  the  Martian ,  Tepulan  and  Julian  aque- 
ducts, and  also  of  the  Ciaudian,  which  last  forms  part 
of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice. 

Advancing  bj  the  road  to  Albano  we  next  meet  Villaoftbe 
the  ruins  called  Roma  Vecchia ,  a  name  also  given  to  vuintilian 
other  ruins  at  the  fifth  mile  of  the  Latin  waj.  These 
ruins  are  situate  between  the  ancient  and  modern  Ap- 
pian  waj,  five  miles  from  the  ancient  porta  Capena.  Thej 
run  along  the  ancient  Appian  waj  for  about  100  jards, 
and  for  nearly  the  same  length  along  the  present  road, 
being  contained  within  a  circuit  of  about  two  miles« 
That  it  had  been  an  iincient  villa  appears,  as  we  shall 
see,  from  the  connection  of  its  parts,  the  uniformity  of 
their  construction ,  and  their  destination:  that  it  had 
been  erected  for  the  most  part  in  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines  is  certain  from  the  marhs  on  the  bricks  disco- 
vered in  1828  and  1829,  all  bearing  the  names  of  An- 
tooinus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus  (a); 
and  that  the  villa  belonged  to  the  two  famous  brothers 
Condinusand  MaximusQuintilius  is  satisfactorily  pro- 
ved by  the  numerous  leaden  conduits  found  here  in 
1828  and  inscribed: 

-     iT.  QVINTILIORVM 
GONDINI  £T  MAXIML 
Lampridius^  in  bis  Life  of  G)mmodus,  glances  at  the 
fate  of  the  Quintilian  brothers ;  but  Dion  ,  who  lived 
nearer  their  time,  iuforms  us  that  they  were  put  to 
leatfa  b/  order  of  Commodus  on  account  of  their  wis- 

(dM)  Fabreni  p.  5i9» 
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oni)  their  miliUrj  prowess,  their  concord  and  their 
wealth.  He  adds  that  Condianus,  the  son  of  Maximas, 
on  bearing  in  S jria  the  decree  of  death  passed  agiiast 
his  father,  bit  HQcle  and  himself,  drauk  hare'^s  blood, 
after  which  be  got  on  horseback,  fell  from  his  horse  so 
as  not  to  be  hurt,  threw  up  the  blood,  and  was  coDTej- 
ed  to  a  room  as  if  to  breathe  his  last,  when  a  goat  was 
placed  on  a  bier  and  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile,  to  lead 
llie  public  to  believe  that  he  had  actuallj  died.  The  re- 
port of  his  death  was  however  soon  contradicted;  dili- 
gent search  was  made  for  him;  and  numbers  lost  their 
lives  on  account  of  their  likeness  to  him;  but  the  fugi- 
tive was  never  discovered  (a).  The  studies  and  occa|M- 
lioos,  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  Quintilian  bro- 
thers had  been  the  same:  thej  even  wrote  in  commoa 
a  treatise  on  agricultqre  entitled  De  Be  Bustica  {h}i 
and  both  liad  been  consuls  together  A.  D.  151,  under 
Antoninus  Pius.  Herodian  informs  us  that ,  after  their 
death,  G)mmodus,  who  seized  their  propertj,  spe&l 
much  of  his  time  in  this  their  Suburbaa  villa  (^)* 

We  shall  commence  our  walk  through  its  rains  at 
the  c^sale  di  S.  Maria  Nuova,  at  its  remotest  eitreoitj 
to  the  right ,  situate  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  reser- 
voir, built  of  excellent  brick  work  of  the  time  of  Adrian* 
To  the  south  of  it  is  an  area  ,  on  which  stands  in  <A' 
cient  massive  pjramidal  tomb }  and  to  the  east  of  u)< 
tomb  is  a  large  reservoir  consisting  of  five  chamhers, 
not  unlike  the  3ette  Sal^.  To  the  south  of  the  resertoir 
•re  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  supplied  the  p^ 
ruined  fountain  near  it  on  the  ancient  Appian  vaj) 
and  anotlier  reservoir  consi^tiqg  of  two  floors.  The  lar^ 
niche  of  the  fountain  had  been  adorned  with  five  statoei 

(a;  pioa  UklXXU.  c.  5.  (6)  Atbaeneiu  lib.  XIV.  (^  U>.  L«  ^^ 
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in  as  man  J  smaller  niches  ^  including  two  lateral  ones. 
Id  the  middle  ages  it  had  been  converted  into  a  small 
fortress ;  but  the  original  construction  is  still  distio- 
guishable.  Following  the  direction  of  the  aqueduct,  to- 
wards the  public  road,  we  fall  in  with  another  large  re- 
servoir, divided  into  two  spacious  chambers  bj  three 
colossal  pillars,  and  in  excellent  preservation;  and  near 
it  is  an  arched  chamber  with  two  Doric  pilasters  in  front. 
Directing  oi|r  steps  to  the  north,  and  having  passed  bj  * 
several  shapeless  ruins ,  we  reach  a  magnificent  ball  , 
which  formed  a  njmphaeum,  adorned  with  statues,  near 
which  were  found  the  leaden  conduits  alreadjr  mentio- 
ned^and  in  which  was  discovered  the  torso  of  a  recumbent 
ujniph ,  together  with  broken  columns ,  and  fragments 
of  sculpture    representing  Bacchic  subjects*  Between 
this  njmpliaeura  and  the  great  bathing  hall  were  found 
the  remains  of  several  baths.  The  great  hall  is  llie  best 
preserved  part  of  the  ruins.  It  is  square  towards  the 
road ;  its  interior  is  surrounded  with  seats,  which  had 
been  covered  with  marble ;  and  it  had  been  lighted  bj 
a  large  window  in  the  centre,  two  smaller  lateral  ones, 
and  an  upper  window ,  and  to  the  north  and  south  bj 
a  large  and  small  window  at  each  side.  The  other  ruins, 
are  noo-descript.  Near  this  bathing  ball  were  found  the 
two  Corinthian  columns  of  capollino,  that  now  adorn 
the  entrance  to  the  theatre  of  Tordinona*and  two  Bac- 
chie  faecmae  now  in  the  Torlonia  palace,  besides  which 
this  villa  produced  upwards  of  twentj  four  statues  and 
busts  ,  some  of  which  adorn  the  Vatican  museum  ,  to* 
gather  with  the  mosaic  floor  in  the  hall  containing  the 
large  urns  of  SS«  Helen  and  Constantia. 

Having  left  the  Quintilian  villa  we  observe ,  as  we  Casale 
advance  towards  Albano ,  a  large  circular  tomb,  to  the  Xorre  dl 

right,  on  the  Appian  waj,  300  feet  in  circumference,  mezxa  via; 

Boviiiae^ 
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on  winch  now  stands  the  casale  Merolli.  Its  ancient  pnh 
prietor  is  unknown.  We  next  meet  the  torre  di  meui 
Tta,  halfwa J  between  Rome  and  Albano,  near  irbich  are 
some  ardies  of  the  aqueduct  that  supplied  the  ? ilia  of 
the  Quintilian  brothers.  It  is  not  in  the  directioa  of 
an  J  known  aqueduct;  and  its  waters  would  seem  to  ban 
flown  from  the  Alban  hills.  Two  miles  farther  on  we 
lea^e  to  our  right  the  Appian  waj ,  the  direction  of 
which  we  see  marked  bj  ancient  tombs;  and,  baTiQg 
passed  the  osteria  delle  Frattochie,  we  «ieet  to  dar  rigbt 
tlie  modern  road  to  Porto  d^Anso  and  Reituno.  Adrao- 
ciug  towards  Albano  we  observe  to  our  left  a  large  cir- 
cular tomb ;  and  a  few  jards  at  this  side  of  the  tomb 
are  two  small  roads ,  of  which  that  to  the  right  leadi 
directlj  to  Bovillae,  the  ruins  of  which  consist  prioci* 
pallj  of  a  shrine,  a  theatre  and  a  circus.  The  path  waj 
just  mentioned  brings  us  directlj  to  the  sacrariam  or 
shrine  of  the  Julian  ftmilj,  mentioned  bj  Tacitus  ((i)j 
and  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  Alban  stone.  It  con- 
sists of  a  square  basement,  on  which  rises  an  ocUogo- 
lar  dje,  terminating  circularlj.  In  the  centre  ofi^ 
vaulted  roof  is  an  aperture,  a  miuiature  of  that  of  too 
Pantheon;  and  its  door  looked  ib  the  south-east  Tk 
other  ruins  lie  in  a  direct  line  between  this  shrine  aoa 
Albano;  and  amongst  them  we  first  meet  its  ruined  theh 
tre,  of  which  some  of  the  steps  still  remain.  From  tbe 
theatre  we  pass  to  the  circus,  wluch  is  entirely  built  of 
Alban  stone,  and  can  be  traced  in  its  entire  circuit  Of 
its  carceres,  which  had  been  thirteen,  six  still  remain; 
and  their  arches  are  built  of  stones  cut  in  formofved- 
ges.  As  usual  the  carceres  form  a  slight  curve;  thecen* 
tral  Ach,  withiu  which  is  a  well  for  the  use  of  thos^ 

(ajAnnal.  lib  II.  c.  4i« 
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who  frequented  ihe  circus ,  is  seYenteen  feet  wide  ioA 
fifteen  feet  deep  ;  and  ilie  other  arches  ate  each  about 
teo  feet  wide.  At  the  carceres  the  circus  is  180  feet  wide; 
and  the  arena  is  1050  feet  long.  The  benches  formed 
but  one  praecinctio;  and  the  site  of  the  principal  gate 
is  still  discernible.  To  the  rear  of  its  eastern  side  is  a 
a  large  well  built  gateway ,  probablj  one  of  the  citj 
gates.  Amongst  the  objects  found  at  Bo?illae  is  an  ancient 
altar  with  the  inscription: 

^SEDIOVEI  .  PATREI 
GENTILES  .  lYLEI 
•This  altar^  as  we  learn  from  its  inscription,  was  erected 
bj  the  Julian  &milj  in  honor  of  Yejovis ,  a  diyinitj 
venerated  in  Rome,  as  we  saw,  on  the  Palatine,  the  Ca- 
pitol and  the  island  of  the  Tiber  (a).   * 

Boyillae  was  an  ancient  citj  of  Latium,  distant 
twelTe  miles  from  the  porta  Capena  (i),  whence  Pro* 
pertius  add  0?id  give  it  the  appellation  of  Suburban  (c); 
and  it  is  placed  bj  Cicero  {d)^  Asconius  (e),  Persius  (/), 
Martial  (g)  and  the  Peutingerian  Chart  three 'miles  near- 
er to  Rome  than  Aricia ,  the  exact  locality  in  which 
we  have  found  its  ruins.  The  Scholiast  of  Persius  de« 
rives  its  name  from  an  ox,  boi^is  villa^  that  fled  there, 
vrhen  about  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  Alban  mount  (ft), 
an  etymology  confirmed  by  Nonus  Marcellus  (/).  It  had 
been  one  of  the  Alban  colonies  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius  (/),  and  continued  dependant  on  Alba  Longa 
until  the  destruction  of  that  metropolis  by  TuUus  Hos- 
tilius,  when  it  became  associated  with  the  Latin  League, 


(44  See  ful  IT.  p.  So7.  (^)  PIuUrch.?itCoriohin.6.»9.  (c)  Pro- 
pert  Mb.  IV.  el.  I.  arid.  Fast.  lib.  in.  v,  6.  (d)  2to  Miloae.  (e)  Ibi(L 
(/)  SaLTI.  V.  55  Ml.  (g)  Lib. If.  efL  6.  (h)  Sat  ?I.  v.  5S.  (t)  c.  ^ 
(J)  AareL  Ticl.  Orig.  Gent  Roman*  c.  17. 
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and  as  such  fell  under  the  dominioii  of  Some  afisr 

the  battle  of  lake  Re^Uns.  la  consequence  of  its  GJe« 

litj  to  the  Bongos  it  was  taken  and  sacked  bj  Corio« 

lanus,  before  be  pUcbed  his  caipp  at  the  Fossae  Qai* 

liae  (a).  Tbe  opening  of  the  Tie  Appia,  A.  U.  C  ^^1, 

contriboted  voch  to  its  reTivalaiid  prosperity;  bat  as- 

der  SjlU  its  lands  were  partitioned  among  bis  Yele- 

rans^  a  disaster  from  which  it  seeps  never  to  bave  leco- 

tered  (b).  It  was  reqdered  fiimoqs  bj  the  death  of  Clo- 

dins  there  A.  U.  C  701,  s6  ingeniouslj  described  bj 

Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Hilo^  who  alsQ  mentions  it  as 

one  of  the  cities  so  reduced  as  to  be  scarcdj  aUe  to 

lend  a  representative  to  the  Feriae  Latinae  {e)yif^ 

confirmed  bj  Propertius  (J).  It  was  much  fsfooied  bj 

Augustus  and  hia  immediate  successors  as  the  cradle 

of  the  Julian  family;  and  Augustus,  after  bis  dealb  it 

Ilola  A.  I}.  C.  767,  that  is  A.  P«  U^  was  cooTejed  to 

Bovillae  by  the  decarions  of  the  colonies  and  maoici- 

pia  through  which  his  remains  passed ;  and  bis  bod; 

remained  there  one  qigbt ,  was  coQTejed  Ihence  lo 

Borne  by  the  Equestrian  Order ,  and  lay  in  tbe  voti* 

bule  of  his  house  on  the  Palatine  (e).  The  sbrioeof 

)bo  Julian  family,  which  we  saw,  and  the  portrait  of 

Augustus  were  dedicated  b^  Tiberius  at  Bofillae  L^ 

C  770  (/);  and  circensian  games  were  gi? en  there  is 

honour  of  tlie  Julian  tamilj  (g).  After  the  deatbof Vi- 

tellius ,  A*  p.  C.  823,  the  legions  sent  against  bis  bis* 

ther  Lucius  Viteltius,  who  was  on  his  way  froaa  Ter* 

racina  to  Borne,  slopped  at  BoviUae,  where  the  Ti<^' 

lians  surrendered  (A).  Aq  inscription  in  Blarini  t^^ 

(4  Dlimyi.  Ub.  V.  (^  Uionys,  fib.  Vll|.  ^latmh.  Tit  Coiw^ 
c.  s).  (c)  Fro  Plaecio  e.  9.  (4  Lib.  If.  et.  L  (^  Saetoo.  Vil.  0«^ 
a.  la.  (/)  taeh.  lib.  IL  c.  4i.  (f)  Tacit  lib.  XT.  a.  a&  (*)  Y«^ 
Hist.  lib.  1?.  c.  S|  4a. 
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the  esistence  of  the  BoTiUae  republic  A.  D.  157  and 
458  (a);  and  we  learn  from  another  inscriptioil  in  Gru^ 
ler  that  its  theatre  was  in  full  aclivitj  A.  D.  109  (&). 
After  that  jear  the  annals  of  Bovillae  disajsjpear^  save 
that  we  meet  its  name  changed  into  Bobellas  on  the  Peu- 
tingerian  Chart;  and  the  last  mention  of  it  on  record 
is  found  in  a  document  preserved  in  the  Gamaldulesb 
archivium^  bearing  the  dat^  of  A.  P,  1034)  ft^tn  ^hlcb 
it  appears  that  it  was  then  enlirelj  deseried* 

Having  seen  the  rnins  of  Bovillae  and  glattced  at  The  so 
its  hiKtorj  ,  i^e  next  meet  to  our  right,  about  a  nl{)e  dUd  '^^^^  ^ 
a  half  nearer  Albano ,  and  ditectly  opposite  the  roiid  to  Ascanios. 
Castel-Gabdolfo ,  a  road  that  leads  down  to  the  Eiqis- 
sario  of  the  Alban  lake,  the  superfluous  wafers  df  whidi, 
having  passed  through  the  intervening  hiH,  find  egress 
there  in  several  streams,  which  supply  three  lavatoj, 
turn  three  mills  at  a  place  palled  Jje  Ilfole ,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Albano  road,  on  our  return  to  which 
we  meet  an  ancient  tomb,  in  the  interior  of  which  there 
are  three  niches  for  eioerarj  urns.  Tq  the  left  ^  pept 
tbe  gate  of  Albano,  we  observe  another  loftj  tomb  com* 
monlj  called  the  tomb  of  Ascanius,  but  without  authcH 
rit J  of  anj  sort  Plutarch  mentions  that  Cornelia  depo- 
sited the  ashes  of  Pompej  in  a  tomb  near  his  Alban 
wilia;  and  the  corresponding  locality  of  this  monument 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Pom« 
pej  (c).  It  is  of  pyramidal  form^  and  had  beeoi  en-* 
crusted  with  marble, 

ALBANOl  It  is  fourteen  miles  froni  Borne  on  the  iii^gn^, 
ji.ppian  way;  oontaina  5000  inhabitants;  and  is  an  Epis- 
copal  See:  its  name  it  took  from  the  territory  of  Alba 
I^ouga^  in  which  it  is  situate  ,  at  a  distance  of  three 

(a)  Trat.  Arvsl.  p.  65^  fi)  Inscrip.  p;  r9ig,  o*  6'  (cf  ^^t.  Vit  / 

pofiip*e*  5S^8o,  / 
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miles  from  that  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium;  and  its 
origin  it  owes  to  the  Tillas  of  Glodius  and  Pompej  and 
to  the  Praetorian  camp  built  hj  Domitian,  the  ruins 
of  which  edifices  were  converted  into  habitations,  and 
formed  a  small  town  so  earlj  as  the  time  of  Omstan* 
tine  (a).  The  series  of  its  Bishops  is  unbroken  since 
the  middle  of  the  Y.  centurj.  That  Clodias  and  Pon- 
pej  had  adjoining  Alban  Tillas  we  know  from  Cioero(i)) 
and  both  had  become  part  of  the  Imperial  domain  so 
earlj  as  the  reign  of  Augustas,  under  the  name  of  11* 
banum  Caesaris.  The  Imperial  Wlla  was  frequented  by 
*  Tiberius  (c):  Gdigula  retired  thither  after  the  death  of 
bis  sister  Domitilla:  Hero  stopped  there  on  bis  retam 
from  Greece  (^);  and  it  was  enlarged  and  embdlisbed 
bj  Domitian. 

The  modem  town  of  Albano  forms  an  equilateral 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  with  the  public 
road;  and  we  begin . our  .walk  through  it  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  villa  of  Pompey,  situate  in  the  Tilla  Doria 
near  the  gate  bj  which  we  entered  from  Rome.  Ther 
consist  of  Tarioof  substructions ,  built  principallj  of 
opus  reticulatum ;  and  are  situate  at  the  extremity  of 
the  modern  villa.  From  the  adfoining  terrace  is  seen  a 
conical  hill  called  Monle  Savelli^  on  which  stood  a  to«B 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  became  the  resort  of  bandiUs 
and  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Sistus  V.  We  next  visit 
the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Imperial  baths  ,  on  the  site 
of  which  stand  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  and  the  adjoi- 
ning G>nvent  of  Gesii  e  Maria  with  the  intervening 
bouses.  The  church  of  S.  Maria  Botonda  is  worthy  of  a 
visit,  being  supposed  to  be  the  temple  of  Minerva,  built. 


AnaiUt.  Bibliothee.  Vit  Silvettr.  {b}  Pro  MiloBe.  fe)  Ditf 
lib.LVIlL  c.  a4.  (4|  Seneca  di  Consolation,  c  36.  Snctoa.  Vib  C«%. 
€•  a4.  Vit.  NeroD.  c.  aS. 
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idcordiag  to  Suetonius,  by  Domttian  in  liis  Albad 
Tilla  (a).  Its  ancient  marble  door-posts  are  canned  with 
acanthus  leaves:  the  aperture  in  its  vaulted  tielibg  was 
closed  with  a  modern  lantern  in  1673;  and  its  ancient 
mosaic  pavement  is  sis  feet  beneath  the •  modern  "Qoot. 
The  door-frame  juM  mentioned  is  visible  outside  thd 
modern  side^oor  of  the  little  church.  Leaving  ihechurch 
bj  the  side-door  we  meet  remains  of  the  wall  that  en«* 
closed  the  Praetorian  camp,  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  Alban  stone.  The  camp  was  erected  by'Domitiab', 
and  existed  until  the  abolition  of  the  Praetorian  gulirds 
hj^  Constantine.  Its  plan  was  like  that  of  the  Boinan 
Praetorian  camp ,  that  is  a  square  with  obtuse  angles; 
end  of  these  angles  one  remains  at  the  church  of  S.  PauL 
In  the  convent  garden  of  &  PauPs,  and  extending  nearly 
to  the  church  of  the  Oipuchins,  are  verj  considerable 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Domitian,  also  mentio- 
ned bj  Suetonius  (2),  in  which  he  often  fought  with 
wild  beasts,  and  compelled  Acilius  Glabrio,  consul  A* 
D.  91,  to  engage  unarmed  some  If umidian  bears  (c}.'te 
was  built,  as  is  utill  seen,  of  blocks  of  pepeHno,  small 
parallelepipeds  and  bricks.  The  first  door  to  the  left  ai 
we  return  from  the  church  of  S.  Paul  towards  the  caffb 
Buovo  leads  into  a  garden ,  in  which  is  an  ancient  re-« 
servoir,  consisting  of  five  spacious  chambers  ,  divided 
bj  eight  arcades^  About  balf-waj  between  S.  PauPs  and 
the  caffe  nuovo*  we  meet  to  our  right  the  Piano  delle 
Gratie,  in  which  are  to  be  seen ,  in  the  house  n.  II.5 
some  very  ancient  vases  and  urns ,  ibund  under  the 
lava  of  the  Alban  hill ;  and,  as  the  crater  df  the  Alban 
lake  has  not  emitted  lava  within  the  historic  period  f 

(a)  Vit.  Donit  e.  4.  (b)  Vit.  I>oaiit.  c  4.    (4  Juvcatl.  Sat  IT. 
T*  99  aqq.  Dion  lib.  tXVII.     ^ 
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fifeUt  vui^  wbi€li:$aeia  to  present  the  form  oC  the  ipn^ 
fttitiff  houses.,  must  bete  existed  before  tbet  period, 
^o^ie  of  tbem,  as  we  sawj  heve  been  recently  trensfer- 
red  to  the  £troscan  oioseuBioftli^  Yiitican*  —  Albsno 
is  oiqe  of  tbfi.  nifl9t  favQurile  summer  residences  of  ibe 
Bomaps,  on  accoout  of  its  excellent  air  and  estensiTC 
prospects,  beipg  905  feet  abote  tbeset.  The  Cappuchia 
conyqnt  aboie  the  town  conmands  a  magnificent  ^iev. 
The  wine  of  Albano  still  keeps  np  the  repatadon  it 
en jojed  in.  the  claja  of  Horace: 

^^£s(  mibi  noaum  superantis  annum 
FlwM  J^Ibani  cada$;'  Ode  lY.  IL 
^*Ut  Attica  Yirgo  . 
.'  Otm  sacris  Ceteris  procedit  fnscus  Hjdaspes  , 
Gaeouba  ?ina  ferena:  Aloon  Qiium  maris  evpers. 
Hie  harass  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falernom 
Teaaagisapposilis  delectet^  habemus  utrumqne  {a)^ 
Corioli.  Abont  four  miles  from  Albano,totbe  right  oflk 

toad  Chat  conducts  from  Albano  to  Porto  d*"  Anao,  is  the 
bill  now  called  Monte  GioTC,  occupied  bj  a  farm  boose 
and  several  vinejards-  From  the  accounts  left  us  bj 
lArj  (b)  and  Dionjsios  (c)  it  appears  most  probabk , 
if  not  altogether  certain,  that  it  is  the  aite  of  ancieDt  Gs- 
riolt,  taken  from  the  Yolacians,  whose  chief  citj  il  thea 
was,  bj  the  valour  of  Cains  Marcus,  thence  called  Ce- 
tiDknus,A.  U.  C  263,  and  retaken  bj  him  from  the 
Bomans  two  years  after ,  at  the  bead  of  the  Volsciaos^ 
^ivj  speaks  of  it  as  a  deserted  citj ;  and  Flinj  nua« 
beis  it  among  the  cities,  ^uae  periere  sine  9esiigio  (d)^ 
a  description  which  it  still  realises,  presenting  no  ves* 
^ge  whatever  of  its  former  existence. 

(a)  Sit  VIII.  i5.  [b)  Lib.  IL  o.  55,  39*  (c)  Dioay^.  lib.  VI.  c  91* 
•nd  lib.  VIII.  Se,  85.  [d]  Plia  lib.  UL  c.  S. 
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Leaying  Albano  for  Aricia  we  meet  what  1$  call-*  l*otdb  of 
ed  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii ,  consisting  o^  ^^^^ 
s  squate  base,  faced  with  blocks  of  peperino ,  and  soi'j 
moanted  bj.  four  cOne^  ^  one  dn  eacli  Angle ,  and  witU 
a  round  pedestal  in  the  centre.  That  the  tomhft  of  ihd 
Hotatii  and  Coriatii  were  erected  where  they  severally 
fSell  ^  nesr  the  fossae  Cluilae ,  we  have  alreadj  seen  (a); 
and  the  architecture  of  this,  tomb  ,  which  is  tUtruscaa  ^ 
and  its  form  ^  which  is  analogous  id  tllat  o^  I^otiennii 
near  Onsittm,  now  Chiusi,  as  described  by  Varrd  and 
Plioj^have  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  ift  the  tomb  of  his 
son  Aruns^  who  fell  Undet  the  walls  of  Aricia  (A).  The 
tomb  of  Porsenna  iias  disapjpeared ;  and  ibur  tumnli 
elose  to  Chlusi  dispute  the  honour ;  but  from  its  deft* 
cription  we  learn  that  above  its  tndssive  base  rose  fi?e 
pyramids  ^  one  in  the  centre  and  four  at  tb^  angles ,  a 
conslraction  similar  to  that  df  the  tomb  before  us. 

Aricia,  now  L^Ariccis^  is  a  mile  distant  from  Al->  JL^Arieci^^ 

Lano,  add  siandsdn  the  ancient  citadel,  some  few  bloclU 

of  which  still  remain  in  their  places  imniediatelj  to 

the  right ,  inside  the  gate  a4  jod  enten  The  modem 

town  contains  about  1000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  Baro-* 

Dial  castle ,  erected  by  the  Chigi  family  ^  and  a  hand** 

tome  church,  built  by  Bernini  A.  D.  166^4  The  church 

U  circular,  adorned  with  a  porticd;  and  its  faulted  roof 

is  sustained  internally  by  eight  large  pillikrs ,  i^hich  Se-< 

parate  its  altar&  Its  dipola  is  adorned  with  stticcos  by 

Antouto  Baggi :  the  Assumption  of  the  &  V«  over  the 

high  altar,  is  a  fresco  by  Borgogndnei  the  S.  Thoitias.of 

Viilanova  oVet  the  first  altar  to  the  tight  is  by  Vannit 

the  Holy  Family  on  the  next  is  by  Lodotico  tiemig- 

naai  )  the  S«  Anionid  is  by  his  brother  Giacinto  i  the 

(a)  Vol.  (h)  Dionyi  lib.  V.  c.  56.  lib.  Vlt.  c.  5. 
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'  S*' Francis  of  Sales  is  bj  Borgoginme:  tbeTrinitj  vitb 
&  Aogasltne  is  by  Bernardino  Mai  of  Sienna;  and  the 
S.  Bock  is  bj  the  so  called  Prete  Eamesiano.  Local  it^ 
ditiou  records  that  Simon  Hagus,  after  his  fall,  died  at 
L'^Ariccia,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  cbarch 

of  S.  Peter. 
^.  •  Ancient  Aricia  stood  under  the  citadel ,  thai  is 

under  modern  Xi^'Aricoia^  as  we  know  from  Starabo  (a); 
and  of  it  remain  the  cella  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Ari- 
cins)  built  of  blocks  of  peperino;  some  ruins  of  brick 
work  that  might  have  belonged  to  ^latbs;  and  magnifi- 
cent substructioiis  of  the  ancient  Appian  waj.  These 
antiquities  are  to  be  seen  bj  passing  through  the  gate 
bj  which  we  entered,  and  descending  bj  a  steep  psllH 
waj  which  we  meet  to  our  left.  Outside  the  gate  way 
we  enjoy  a  delightful  view  of  the  valley  of  Aiicia,  which 
is  the  crater  of  an  ancient  lake,  of  elliptical  form,  aboat 
eight  miles  in  circumference;  and  was  drained  by  cot- 
ting  a  passage  for  the  water  on  the  side  towards  tiiesea 
As  we  descend  the  rugged  patfar  we  have  the  mined  tea* 
pie  and  baths  to  our  left;  and  having  reached  the  rend 
to  which  the  rugged  path  leads  we  turn  to  our  left,  aad 
enter  a  vineyard  to  the  right  immediatelj  where  the 
road  begins  to  rise ,  and  there  meet  magnificent  sbIk 
structions  of  the  Appian  way.  To  diminish  the  steep* 
ness  of  the  ascent  the  road  began  gradually  to  ascend 
artificially  for  a  tract  of  700  feet;  and  its  substructioiis, 
which  are  built  of  blocks  of  peperino  eacji  seven  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet- high,  rises  gradually  to  a  verti- 
cal height  of  forty  feet  The  blocks  are  placed  alternate- 
ly in  length  and  thickness,  as  in  other  republicso 
works  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  Bome:  tbc 

{a)  Lht.  V.  c.  5,  5*  1^ 
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substructions  aire  thirty  nine  feetlyros^d ;  and  beneath 
are  three  arches  of  extraordinarj  freshness ,  to  allow 
tlie  water  filom  the  decltvitj  to  pass  into  thetallej.The 
arches  are  in  part  buried  and  in  part  converted  to  mo- 
dem nse^.and  varj  in  site  with  the  tarjing  leTcl  of  the 
aacent.  Bejond  the  third  arch  is  a  buttress  about  tweWe 
feet  high,  and  projecting  about  eight  feet;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  sabstmctioa  of  large  blocks  are  some  repairs 
consisting'  of  opus  incertum.  Bere  the  Appian  waj  ran 
ound  the  crater ;  and  this  aseent  had  been  called  the 
Clivus  Yirbii,  fiimous  in  ancient  times  for  the  number 
cif  its  beggars,  as  we  kuow  firom  Juvenal.  In  the  vine- 
jird  of  Martirelli,  near  that  whicb  we  have  seen,  is  the 
oitlet  of  lake  Genzano,  mentioned  bj  Strabo  (a)* 

Aricia  had  been  at  one  time  one  of  the  principal  Itshistory. 
citRs  of  the  Latin  League,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Iialj;  and  its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Archilocbus, 
a  Siiulian.  ISfiQjears  before  the  Christian  era  (£).  Vir- 
gil sajs  that  Aricia  had  been  the  mother  of  Hippolj- 
tus  (c);  but  the  real  origin  of  the  name  of  the  citj  is 
anknoim.  He  also  sajs  that  it  took  up  arms  against 
^neas,  after  which  we  find  no  mention  of  it  until  the 
time  ofTarquin  the  Proud,  when  Turnus  Herdonius, 
deputy  from  Aricia  at  the  assembly  of  the  Latin  League, 
held  in  die  Ferentine  grove,  baviog  inveighed  against 
the  insolence  of  Tarquin,  was  charged  bj  him  with  an 
attempt  U  assassinate  the  assemblj ;  and  was  condem- 
ned to  be  precipitated  from  a  height  at  the  source  of  the 
Ferentine  water,  after  which  he  was  crushed  to  death  bj 
means  of  a  hurdle  laden  with  stones  (d).  In  the*  war 
undertaken  bj  Porsena  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tar- 

(a)  Lib.  V.C.5.S  la.  (6)  SoUnut  c.  i3.   (c)   JEieid  lib  VII. 
▼•7G1.  {d)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c,  5i. 
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qoins,  Aricia  was  besieged  bj  bfsson  Aniai;)mtw 
people  of  Arioia  aided  by  Tttscuiani,  Anriam,  and  Ame 
ail  bj  Camae^  an  ao<!ient  cit/of  CampaAia^tben  fym- 
ned  bj  Aristodemos^  defeated  tlie  'Etroriaos,  who^oi 
te^iiig  their  general  Araiu  &11 ,  fled  to  Bomc  ^  vhat 
tbej  were  hospitably  reeeived,  aod  located  in  the  space 
between  the  Capitol^  the  Forum  ^  the  Palatine  aod  Ae 
CircQS  Maximns^  called  from  them  the  Yiens  Tuscm 
The  kindness  of  Rome  towards  the  enemies  of  in- 
eia  caused  the  Latin  League,  of  which  Artcia  wai  a  me» 
ber  y  to  call  on  the  Bomans  to  give  due  satisfactioa  ti 
Aricia,  according  as  the  League  may  adjudicate,  or  ti 
prepare  for  wan  the  Romans  accepted  the  latter  ato^ 
natiTe;and  their  tictorj  over  the  League, at  laheBegillK* 
.  crushed  for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  Tarquins  [a).  For  M 
centuries  the  people  of  Aticia  remained  (aithliil  to  ^ 
nUiance  then  formed  between  Rome  and  the  Leajne; 
but  in  &\7  they  joined  the  second  Latin  Lagoe,  foined 
to  shahe  off  altogether  the  yoke  of  Rome.  That  U»p^ 
was  crushed  at  the  battles  of  Vesuvius  and  Astun;  W 
its  members  were  treated  with  moderation,  and  received 
into  alliance  by  Rome.  In  &&S  was  consfructedtirelp' 
piaa  way ;  end  Aricia  became  its  first  station  a$  is  re* 
corded  by  the  well  known  and  often  ({noted  verses  of 
Horace^  who  slept  there  the  first  night  of  his  joaracf 
to  Brundtisium! 

Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Somd 

BospitiQ  madic6* 

From  that  period  we  find  no  mention  whatert^ 

of  Aricia  until  A.  U.  C  669 ,  when  it  was  devastated 

by  the  younger  Marius  (i),  but  it  was  restored  and  for* 

tified  anew  by  Sylla(€f).  Alia,  the  mother  of  Aogo<^' 

(a;  Liv.  Ub.  II.  e.  s6.   (*)  Dionjt.  lib.  Tl.  c.  S«.  (e)  CMtf^ 
Liv.  lib.  LXXX. 
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Wat  a  natife  of  Aricia;  and  Cicero  («))  repljing  to  did 
reproach  of  Aothonj,  wl^O)  on  that  account,  charged  Aut 
gustiM  with  obscuritj  of  birth)  sajs:  ^'Aricina  Maier!  Yi« 
dete  qiiam  deapiciamur'oiunes^qui  svinua  e  municipiis^ 
id  eat  onmes  planer  Quotua  enim  quiaque  non  est?  Quod 
9Uteni  munlcipium  pon  contemnit  is,  qui  Aricinum 
tantopere  deqpicit,  yeiustate  antiquissimum  ,  jure  foe- 
deratuqi,  proplnquitate  pene.finitimum,  splendore  mu<^ 
nicipium  hooestissum?  Hinc  Yoconiae,  hinc  Scatiniac^ 
leges  :hiipM:  xftultafi  aeUae  ciircqles  et  patruoi  nian^>ria 
el  nostril;  bipp  Equiles  Bomani ,  lautisaimi  plurimi  et 
faonestissimi  etc.  (i)n"  This  passage  affords  proof  of  the 
distinguished  statjon  held  hj  Aricia  towards  the  close 
of  the  Republic ;  the  praetor  Scatinius ,  who  published 
the  law  de  Siupro  ingenuis  Ulaio^  A«  tl.  G  526  (c); 
and  the  tribune  Yoconjus,  who,  A.  U.  C  585,  passed  a 
law,  Ife  ifui  ceifsus  esset^  virginem  mulieremve  haerf 
demfacerei  (c/),  were  both  of  Aricia.  In  the  deyasta-^ 
tions  of  Alaric  A.  D.  £09,  of  Genserie  A«  Q.  £55,  and 
of  the  Goths  and  Saracens,  Aricia  suffered  so^mucb  that 
her  populatbn  graduallj  abandoned  the  town  altoge* 
ther  and  betook  themseWes  to  the  citadel^  and,  after  pae- 
sing  through  various  vicissitudes  in  the  middle  agea  , 
it  beoame  the  propertj  of  the  Qbigi  Camilj  in  1661,  to 
whom  it  Btill  belongs ,  and  of  whose  inattention  to  i^s 
improvement  its  present  squalid  condition  gives  bul 
too  convincing  evidence; 

From  Aricia  we  pass  on  to  Gensano ,  a  distance  Gensanii* 
of  about  two^ilea,  and  meet  about  halfwaj  an  ele- 
vation to  our  right  called  Galloro,  on  which  stands  a 
church  served  bj  the  Fathers  S.  Ji  The  wor^  Galloro  ia 

I 

(«)  Prontinos  de  Golomis.  {b)  Philipp.  III.  e.  6     (e)   Quinlilian. 
Inst.  Orel.  lib.  I¥.  c.  a.  (d)  Cicero  in  Yerren  I.  c.  41  De  Piaibus  11. 
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probablj  &  conruptioa  of  Galleria ,  the  elefiti<m  \j^t€ 
presenting  the  form  of  a  gallerj ;  bat  some  deme  it 
from  vallis  eurea ,  tfce  golden  Tallej  beneath.  Bebic 
entering  Gensano  we  meet  some  beautifol  shaded  walks, 
die  largest  one  of  whiph  leads  to  the  palace  of  Duke 
Cesarini,  as  does  lilso  that  to  its  right;  but  that  to  its  ^ 
hft-conduets  to  the  Cappuchin  conTent  Both  the  pa* 
faiee'afnd  cooTent*  command  excellent  views  of  the  lake 
6f  Hemi ,  which  yre  shall'  notice  on  readiing  the  little 
town  of  thb  same  name  on  its  opposite  margin. 

Gensano  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Borne.  Som^ 
derive  its  name  from  Cynthiunum  Nemus^  the  grove  A 
Dian%i^  which  boifders  the  lake;  but  its  origin  does  not 
go  farther  back  tlian  A.  D.  1A00,  when  it  belonged  te 
die  Savelli  fannlj,  from  whom  it  passed  to  its  preseot 
]^roprietor  Duke  Ceserlnt.  It  contains  about  /lOOO  iDll^ 
bitants  ^  and  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  wioe 
The  town  contains  little  to  itivite  the  atteiftion  of  tbe 
tlravi^Uer ;  but  a  terj  interesting  religious  procession 
ttikes  places  here  on  the  octave  of  Corpus  Cbristi,  vbo 
the  principal  streets  leading  to  the  Cathedral  are  car- 
peted with  flowers,  formed  bj  the  countrj  people  into 
various  beautiful  designs,  and  henoe  commonly  calM 
LMnfiorata.- Little  children  decked  as  angels  precede  tbe 
Mosrt'HoIj  Sacrament,  scattering  rose  leaves,  nntii  tbe 
(irocession  reaches  a  knoll ,  on  which  is  a  tenponry 
altar,  before  which  the  assembled  multitude  kneel  is 
humble  faith  and  fervent  devotion  to  receive  tbe  so- 
lemn benediction,  after  which  thej  rise  and  retanpro* 
cessionally  to  the  Cathedral,  whilst  the  hills  and  vaUej) 
resound  with  thousands  of  well  tuned  voices,  minglea 
with  the  sounds  of  instrumental  harmonj. 

Civita  La-  Leaving  Gensano  and  taking  tbe  road  to  Yelletn 

vinia,  the   ^  ^^^  ^fj^^  ^^^  ^jj^^  3nj  3  \^^\c    ^  jt^  ^jgh,  CitiU 
ancient  •  °    ' 

Lanuvinm* 
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Latinia,  the  aactent  LanuTium.  Its  localitj  is  fixed  by 
Strabo  (a)  and  Appian  (i);  aad  there  can  exist  no  doubt 
whateTer  as  to  its  identitj.  Acoording  to  Appian  it  was 
founded  bj  Diomede  after  the  destruction  of  Troj  ^ 
which  would  date  its  origin  more  than  twelve  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Lanuvium  joined  the  Latin 
League  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins;  but  became 
an  all  J  of  Borne  after  the  defeat  at  lake  Regiilus.  They 
however  joined  the  Yolscians  against  the  Boma&s  A.  D. 
G.  375  (c):  after  the  defeat  of  the  Yolscians  thej  ob- 
tained a  reconciliation  with  Rome ;  but  having  joined 
the  second  Latin  League,  A.  U.  G.  £17,  thej  became 
subject  to  Rome  (d).  It  suffered  mucli  from  Marius; 
but  was  colonised  bj  Gaesar,  as  we  learn  frdm  the  work 
de  Coloniis  ascribed  to  Frontinps.  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Murena ,  calls  it  Municipium  honest issimum  \ 
and  we  know  also  from  Cicero  that  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  laws,. and  created  its  own  supreme  magistrate, 
called  Dictator,  an  office  with  which  Milo  had  been  in- 
fested* It  became  a  municipium  under  Tiberius^  (e).} 
and  is  indifferently  denominated  a  colony  and  a  muni* 
cipium  (/)•  It  rose  in  importance  under  Antoninus 
Pius  ,  who  was  born  there  A.  D.  86  (^);  and  his  adop- 
ted son  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Commodus  his  unworthy 
successor,  who  was  born  near  it,  resided  much  at  La-^ 
BUTium  {hy  Iti  the  ruins  of  their  Lanuvian  villa  were 
found,  in  the  last  century,  busts  of  J£lius  Caesar,  An-^ 
nias  Yerus,  Commodus,  a  statue  of  Zeno,  and  the  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  now  in  the  Capitoline  museum. 
Ijanttf  ium  had  a  temple  of  Juno  Lanuvtna  (i),  a  thea« 

(a)  liKV.  {b)  CivO  Wars,  (c)  luv.  lib.  Vll.  ct  lib.  VIIL  c.  i6. 
(gi)  Tacit  Annal.  lib.  IIL  c.  48.  (e)  Frontinui  de  Coloniis.  (/)  Capi- 
folio.  Tit  AatoiuA.PiLe.  i.  (g)  Lampn4.  e.  i.  (A)  Appiao  Civil  Wan 
lib.  V. 
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tre  ,  and  an  ampbitheatre  {ay  The  extinction  of  psga- 
nism  contributed  ranch  to  the  decline  of  Lannnam^  for 
its  temple  ^  which  was  one  of  the  principal  sanctnaries 
of  Latium ,  was  to  it  a  great  sonrce  of  wealth.  It  snbse- 
qnentlj  suffered  much  from  ti>e  Goths,  the  Yandals, 
and  the  Saracens;  and  was  eatirelj  deserted  onlil  the 
XIIL  centorj  y  when  it  belonged  to  the  mooastery  of 
S.  Lawrence  outside  the  walls.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Gesartni  (amilj;  and  its  wretched  %hhj  condition  doe$ 
little  honour  to  its  proprietor. 

At  the  extremitj  of  Geasano^  the  Appian  waj  cros- 
ses the  modern  road  at  the  point  where  ww  observe  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  sepulchre  built  of  brick  ;  and 
Keeping  to  the  led  it  again  crosses  the  road  at  S.  Gen* 
naro  two  miles  distant  There  it  leates  the  modera  road 
to  join  it  after  Tres  Tabernae,  whence  it  runs  direct  lo 
Terracina*  Having  passed  the  XXh  milestone  of  the  old 
road  of  Pius  YL^  which  corresponds  with  XIX  and  a 
half  of  the  present  road ,  we  meet  a  cross  road  to  the 
right,  which  leads  to  CiTita  della  Vigna  ,  the  ancient 
LanuTium  ,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Velletri  loid. 
A  f<^w  jards  atler  entering  on  the  cross  road  we  meet 
to  our  right  a  path  waj,  which  winds  round  the  bill,  and 
leads  to  a  circular  moqud,  distant  nearlj  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  now  used  ns  a  threshing  floor.  It  was  the 
perial  tilla  $  and  beneath  its  further  declivitj  an 
mainsf  of  an  ancient  bath  in  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the 
walls  of  which  still  in  part  retain  their  stucco*  and  fires- 
cos.  Returning  hence  to  the  cross  road  we  meet  after 
about  200  yards  a  chapel  to  the  left ,  adjoining  which 
is  tiie  casino  Dionigi^  on  the  front  of  which  is  an  ins* 
cription  recording  that  it  had  been  honoured  with  a  ^ 


{a)  Lamprid  Vit  CemmoJ.  e.  i. 


sit,  in  1733,  bj  James  III.  of  England  and  his  consort 
Maria  Cbristioa.  In  the  portico  of  the  casino  are  several 
busts ,  fragments  etc.;  and  the  casino  itself  is  built  on 
ancient  snbstructions ,  in  wbich  were  found,  in  1826, 
various  lances,  swords,  iron  utensils,  and  an  inscription 
to  one  Aulas  Castrictus  Mjrio,  militarj  tribune,  gene* 
ral  of  cavalrj,  adoiiral,  bead  of  the  college  of  Lupercl, 
the  Gapitolini,  Ihe  Mercuriali,  Palatini  and  Aventini 
aod  XXVL  Yir,  )t  runs  Ihus: 

A.CASTRICIVS.MYRIO  ^ 

TALENTI .  F.  TR.  MIL.PRAEF.EQ 

ET  .  CLASSIS  .  MAG  .  COLLEG 

LTFERCOR  .  ET  .  GAPITOLIMOR 

ET  .  MERGVRIAL  .  ET.  F4..  A.... 

MOR  .  AVEHTIR  .  XXVT  .  V|R 

.    •    .    MODI  .  FER  •  FLVRES  • 

SORTITIOHIRVS  • 

r    ....    PIS  •  REDEaiPTIS  . 
Tbe  last  line  would  seem  to  b#ve  been  PHAEDIS  RE^ 
DEMPTIS,  wbich  explains  «f hj  be  bad  been  honoured 
with  tbe  inscription.  Pirectlj  ppppsite  tbe  casino ,  at 
the  opposite  side  of  tbe  road,  are  e^teosive  remgiqs  of 
ike  substructions  of  the  temple  pf  Jupo  Lanuvina,  which 
stood  on  the  le?p)  formed  bj  them  with  the  bill.  Ha?- 
ing  entered  tbe  gate  waj  opposite  that  of  tbe  caiino , 
aad  adTancing  under  |fae  substructions  to  the  left ,  we 
observe  that  thej  consist  for  tbe  most  part  of  opus  re« 
iicttlatom;  and  returning  towards  the  gate  we  meet  part 
«»f  a  oolumo  of  local  yoloanic  stone  still  standing  a  lit- 
tle b^jond  it,  wbich,  with  two  bases  at  the  casino,  indi* 
cafte  the  eiistence  of  a  portico.  These  substructions , 
which  are  now  rendered  almost  inaccessible  and  pon-* 
Rescript  bj  tbe  quantitj  of  weeds  that  CQver  them,  con* 
fisted  of  several  terraces  rising  one  above  tbe  other  and 
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built  Qp  against  the  side  of  the  hill^  Like  all  the  otber 
sacred  edifices  of  Latiam ,  this  temple  looked  towavb 
the  aouth^^eaat)  and  is  said  to  haTC  been  fimndadbj  Dio- 
mede;  but  the  constmction  of  these  ruins  bdicates  theii 
erection  in  the  YIL  oenturjr  of  Rome.  The  worship  of 
Juno  LaauTtna  comprised  an  annual  procession  of  eoih 
aecrated  females,  who,  with  bandaged  ejes,  entered i 
TasI  cave,  in  which  was  a  machine  in  form  of  a  dragon, 
with  a  sword  in  its  mouth;  and  ha?ing  been  subjected, 
on  entering  the  cave,  to  examination  to  ascertan  if  thej 
continued  virgins ,  the  guiltj  amongst  them ,  as  thej 
approached  the  dragon,  trod- on  a  step  so  contrifed  bj 
means  of  secret  springs  as  to  briog  tbe  sword  with  deadlf 
effect  on  the  devoted  head   of  the  victim ,  who  vas 
thus  sacri6ced  in  order  to  obtain  a  rich  harvest  from  tk 
propitiated  goddess  (a): 

Sifuerint  ccisiae  redeuni  in  colla  partntum^ 
Clamantque  agricolae  feriilis  annus  erit. 
This  shameful  and  cruel  rite,  which  affords  another  illof 
tration  of  human  sacrifices  among  the  ancient  Bomios, 
continued  in  use  until  tlie  time  of  Theodosius;  aadtk 
dragon  was  destroyed  bj  a  monk  in  the  time  of  his  ge- 
neral Stilicho  (b).  Cicero  describes  tbe  statue  of  tk 
goddess  with  the  appendages  of  a  goatskin,  a  spear,  i 
shield  and  slippers ,  a  description  which  oorrespoov 
with  tbe  beautiful  statue  of  Juno  Sospita  in  Aeciren* 
lar  hall  of  the  Vatican  museum  (c)« 
Civita  Returning  to  the'road  and  having  passed  die  od 

Lavioia.  Dionigi  we  meet  at  the  same  side  a  house  built  in  tbe 
middle  ages,  the  little  arched  porch  of  which  coosiitsof 
fragments  of  fluted  Doric  columns  of  local  volcastf 

(a)  Propert  lib.  lY.  el.  8.  BHan,  Hiatoiy  of  aaimala,  lib.  X.  c  t^ 
{b)  Prosper,  de  Pfomia.  et  Praed.  Dei  P.  Ill  prom.  S$.  (e)  Cicer** 
Kat  Dtor  c.  39, 
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alone^  which  belonged  to  theportioo alreadj  mentioned. 
TVe  next  meet  to  oar  right  an  oblong  fantastic  foun- 
tain, said  to  ha?e  been  erected  bj  Bernini,  after  which 
we  reach  the  gate  of  Gi?ita  La?inia.  It  is  surrounded*  * 

hj  walls  built  bj  the  Colonna  family ,  and  forms  a 
square,  the  angles  of  which  are  defended  bj  circular' 
towers.  To  the  left  as  we  enter  the  gate  is  a  sarcophagus,- 
adorned  with  masks  and  heads  of  oxen ,  which  serres 
3s  a  fountain  trough,  and  was  sculptured  in  the  .third 
oeatury.  On  a  pedestal  a  little  farther  on  to  the  right  is 
the  foUowihg  inscription; 

C  MEVIO  •  G  .  F  .  DOWATO 
LAN VINO . CONS VLI 
PROCONSVLI.  SICILI 
.    PROVINGIAE  .  P  .  B 
.    HONORISI... 
.PROVINGIAE 
.SVILATIVM 
.    .    .    .    V  M   B  R  O 
.    .     .    A  ELI  .  G  .  A  V  G. 
We  next  enter  the  narrow  street  opposite  the  gate,  and 
soon  reach  the  little  square  of  S.  Maria  Magglore,  which 
commands  to  the  left  a  magnificent  yiew  of  the  hiUs  of 
T'elletri,  Cora  etc.  as  far  a»  Terraoina ;  of  the  Pontine 
marshes ;  the  Circaean  promontorj ;  and  of  the  island 
of  Ponza,  to  which  were  banished  so  manj  yictims  of 
loiperial  tjrannj.  On  the  side  of  the  square  opposite 
the  church  is  a  pedestal  with  the  inscription: 

T  .  AVREUO 
AVG  .  LIB 
APHRODISIO 
.  PROG  .  A^VG 
A  RATIONIBVS 
S  .  P  .  Q  .  L 
Vol.  IV.  AA 
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hbdcg  q  TAltlirio  q  f 

XA«G    .    I.ABVURO    ABD 

It  had  beea  erected  to  a  freedmaQ  of  Antonioas  Pins , 
his  auditoff  of.  aCcounU)  bj  the  senate  and  people  of 
LaaufiQiQ)  ia  the  aedilesblp  of  Quintus  Yarinius  Mae* 
eius  Lae?iaoaS)  soo  of  Qaintoa.  Near  it  Is  auotber  fooo- 
tain,  the  water- trough  of  which  is  a  large  sareophagos 
of  the  third  ceotocy ,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  iwpre- 
tented  the  half«4>peoed  gate  of  Orcus  with  four  figores 
at  the  ^wo  sides,  two  male  and  two  female,  placed  nndcr 
aediculae  sustained  bj  spiral,  fluted,  little  oolamns,  anJ 
probablj  representing,  four  t>ersons  interred  in  the  sar- 
copbagos.  Ilie  church  was  hotlt  in  1675  bjFilippoGe- 
sarini,  but  contains  nothing  of  interest 

leaving  the  piazsa,  and  taking  the  direction  of 

the  gate  that  l^ds  to  the  countrj ,  we  meet  affixed  tt 

the  side  wall  of  the  cfaQr^h  another  pedestal ,  brokea 

into  two  parts,  the  inscription  On  the.  frontof  which  is 

thus  restored  by  Gmten 

K  .  ATBEL  .  AYG  .  UB 
A6IH0  SEPTEHTHIO 
m  PANTOMIIIO.  SVI 
TEMPOBIS  PBIMO  »  SACEBDO 
TI  .  SYNHOM  .  APOLLIHIS  PA 
BASITO  .  ALYMKO  fanstinae 
aug,  PBOduota  AB  .  IMP  .  M 
AYBEL  .  GOnnODO  ANTORI 
HO  ,  PIO  .  FELICE  AYGYSTO 
OBRAMEHTS  .  DECVBIOHAT 
DECBETO  .  OBDINIS  .  EXOBN ATO 
ET  .  ALLECTO  .  IHTEB  .  lYVEHES 
S  .  P  .  Q  .  LANIYINYS 
The  inscription  on  the  side  is  nearlj  effaced  and  is  thus 
given  also  bj  Gruter: 
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«      •      •      IDTS    GOHMODAS 
•      •      •      BLIAIIO    COS 

Iiamptidius  iafonms  us  that  Cooimochis  was  atnbitioQt 
tliat  the  mootb  of  August  should  be  called  after  liuii ; 
and  the  fact  is  eoufirmed  bj  the  latter  inscriptioa,  ▼bicb 
also  iuforms  us  that  this  statue  was  erected  in  the  coq* 
sulsbip  of  ^lian^  that  is  A.  t).  iSi*  The  large  inscrip* 
tioo  iuforms  us  that  Marcus  Aurelius  Agilius  Septeu^ 
trio  was  freedman  df  Gommodus ,  first  pavilomime  of 
his  day,  and  priest  of  the  synod  of  Apollo.  To  bare  oibr 
tained  the  honour  of  the  inscription  land  statue,  Sep« 
lentrio ,  who  is  Knowo ,  froili  an  inscription  found  at 
Praeneste,  to  hare  been  a  natife  of  that  town  (a),  must 
have  exhibited  with  applause '  his  bistrionic  powers  at 
Lanuvium.  Ha?iog  passed  through  the  opposite  gate 
we  meet  to  the  left  vestiges  of  the  ancient  oity  wall^ 
consisting  of  blocks  of  volcanic  stone  ;  and  advancing 
we  meet  an  angular  tower  of  the  XVL  centurj,  to  which 
is  attached  an  iron  ring,  which^  according  to  Gc^rone 
legend ,  is  that  to  which  JEneas  moored  bis  gallej  oo 
landing  in  Italj,  a  iable  which  maj  have  originated  in 
the  similarit J  of  name  between  liayiaia  and  LaTiniomi 
the  latter  built  hj  the  Trojan  bero ,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  sea  has  coa^iderablj  receded  along  this  coast* 
A  little  bejond  the  tower  is  a  fountain ,  which  ponrs 
through  an  ancient  mask ,  originallj  destined  for  the 
same  useAil  purpose ;  and  we  here  observe  a  con$ide« 
rable  tract  of  the  ancient  wall ,  built  of  square  blocks 
of  tufa,  disposed  in  alternate  strata,  like  the  tabularium 
in  Rome.  Opposite  the  tower  commences  an  ancient 
road,  which  goes  bj  Ponte  Loreto  in  a  direct  line  to 
IVeltuno  J  and  by  this  road  Cicero  went  to  and  from 


(a)  Bp.  ad  Aitiean  lib.  III. 

44* 
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Astura  ^  as  he  himself  informs  us:  ^^Ego  hinc  poitridie 
id  as  Lanuvium ,  deinde  postridie  in  TuscuUnO)^^  and 
again:  ^'Astoram  yeniam  Till.  Eal.  Julias,  litandi  esla 
caloris  caussa  Lanuvii  tres  boras  acqu]eTerani'^(a).Tnds 
of  the  ancient  road  still  remain  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation; and  some  of  its  poljgonal  flags  ma j  be  seen  ia 
their  places  a  few  jards  from  the  beginning  of  the  dcs* 
cent  Ponte  Lpreto ,  so  called  from  a  laurel  grove  that 
once  grew  there ^  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  (tm 
Lavinia;  and  is  an  ancient  bridge,  constructed  of  nas- 
ses  of  peperino  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet  thick.  Ik 
road  runs  in  a  straight  line  thence  to  the  Torre  & 
Gampo  Morto,  a  distance  of  fife  miles.  At  GampoMorft 
malaria  prevails  to  a  fatal  extent ;  and  convicts  are  (^ 
casionallj  sent  there  bj  the  Government  to  aid  in  ils 
cultivation*  Making  the  round  of  the  walls  to  the  M 
of  the  tower,  we  meet  about  half  waj  between  itiaJ 
the  square  before  the  town  part  of  a  beautiful  kse 
ment  of  great  soliditj,  above  which  rises  a  wailofopas 
mtieulatum.  In  this  locality  were  found ,  in  1832,  d)^ 
remains  of  the  ancient  theatre  j  but  tbej  bare  v^ 
been  excavated. 
Teliirae  We  now  return  to  tbe  puUic  road  and  fTOcm 

to  Yelletri ,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Volsci ,  ^i^ 
is  twenty  five  miles  from  Borne  on  the  waj  to  R<p'^ 
and  contains  about  10,000  inhaUtants.  It  was  called  bj 
the  Ancients  Yelitrae,  probably  from  Velia,  which,  af«t 
saw ,  meant  a  marsh  or  a  place  contiguous  to  a  mtiw* 
Yelitrae  having  been  near  the  Pontine  marshes  (i)-  ^ 
its  first  foundation  we  ere  entirely  ignorant:  itbad  beo 
the  principal  city  of  the  Yolscians ;  and  we  fiod  H^' 
gaged  in  war  with  Ancus  Martius  so  early  as  A.  D*  ^ 

(a)  Bp.  ad  Auicum  lib.  XU.  {h)  Vol.  L  p.  gS* 


)  30  (a).  It  also  joined  the  firsl '  Latin  Lea^e  against 
Bome  A.  U..G.  2&%  (£);  and  it  was  besieged  bj  the 
consul  Vkginins  A.  U.  G.  262 ,  taken  and  colonised  bjr 
the  Romans  {c)*  In  37 &  the  Veletrians  were  defeated  hj 
Camillas  (d) ;  and  in  375  bj  Cinoinnatus  (e).  They 
howeYer  joined  the  second  Latin  League  j  and  were  de« 
feated  bj  Giius  Maenius  A.  U*  G»  ^17 ,  when  their  city 
was  raised  to  the  ground  (f)*  The  &milj  of  Augustus 
were  of  VelilrAe,  altboogh  he  himself  was  born  in  Rome 
in  the  consulship  of  Gicero  and  Anthony ,  as  we  read 
in  bis  Life  by  Suetonius :  Natus  est  Augustus  Marco 
Tullio  Cicerone  et  Antonio  Consulibus  IJL  Kal\  octo* 
6ris  paulo  antt  so  lis  exorium'regione  palatii  ad  ca* 
pita  bubula  {g).  It  had  been  the  favourite  residence  of 
Tiberius ,  Nerva ,  Galigula  and  Otho:  it  contained  tem- 
ples of  Hercules  and  Apollo  ^  and  its  amphiteatre  was 
in  use  in  the  IV.  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  preserved  in  the  town^^house, 
and  recently  illustrated  by  Clemente  Cardinali;  but  of 
i(ft  ancient  edifices  not  a  vestige  remains.  Pliny  men-* 
tiotts  the  wine  of  Yelitrae'as  most  esteemed  after  the 
Falernian  (A) ;  and  it  is  still  deemed  excellent.  The  ce-* 
lebrated  Pallas  of  Yelletri ,  now  one  of  the  finest  sta- 
tues in  the  Louvre^  was  found  two  miles  from  the  city* 

Yelletri  is  sealed  on  the  eastern  skirt  of  the  JLr*  y^^fi^ 
temisian  ridge ;  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  of  the 
middle  ages ,  forming  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles. 
The  lofty  steeple  of  S.  Haria  in  Trivio  is  Saracenic  ^ 
and  was  built  in  1353,  as  is  recorded  by  its  inscription. 
From  S«  Maria  to  the  cathedral  the  road  traverses  the 
entire  city.  To  the  left  is  the  Lancellotti  palace,  the 

{a)  Bionys.  lib.  III.  c.  41.  (b)  Ibid/lib.Y.  c.41.  (c)  Lit.  lib.  IV. 
c.  So.     (dl  Plotarch.  Vit.  Gamitl.     (e)  Lif.  lib.  TI.  c.  99.     (/*)  Lif. 
Uh.  Vlll.  c.  14.    {g)p.b,    (h)  Lib. XIV.  c.  6. 
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laarblff  staircase  of  which  i*  much  admired  ^  as  is  abo 
the  vieir  which  it  eomniaiids  of  the  Pontine  narshcSr 
To  the  right  lies  the  tosra  hoase^  in  die  wall  of  wluch^ 
on  eDteriog)  is  the  ioscriptioa  alreadj  mentioned.  The 
spacious  cathedral ,  dedicated  to  &  Qement ,  was  erec- 
ted in  1660,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  three  aisles^  The 
great  altar  is  covered  witli  a  canopy  of  the  middle  ages, 
sustained  bj  four  granite  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
disfigured  bj  extravagant  ornamenL  The  well  chiseM 
Paschal  candelabrum  is  of  marble  and  of  the  scbool  of 
Sansorino,  to  whom  is  also  ascribed  theclarvitt^  of  the 
choir.  In  the  tribune  is  the  Saviour  crowning  his  Yir* 
gin  llotbeir ,  beneath  whom  are  SS.  EI eutberins ,  Cle* 
ment ,  Peter ,  Paul ,  Fotttianu^  and  Goaldns ,  paintetl 
in  1595 9  as  the  inscription  records,  hj  Giovanni  BJ- 
ducci,  sometimes  called  Gosci,  his  maternal  name,  ac- 
cording to  Land.  He  was  a  pupil  of  iTaldini ,  who  had 
been  a  scholar  of  Bronzino.  Beneath,  in  the  Goniessioa, 
is  an  ancient  painting  relating  to  the  transtatioa  of  tke 
bodiesafSS«EleutIieriusandPontianus,  between  when 
are  portraits  of  S.  Stephen,  the  B*  Virgin  and  our  Lord, 
of  the  school  of  Perngino.  The  columns  of  the  Goofe- 
sion  belonged  to  ancient  edifices.  The  S.  Elizahefh,  ia 
the  Borgian  chapel ,  is  hj  an  ancient  pencil ,  as  is  aba 
tliat  of  the  sacrist  J,  representing  the  B.  Virgin  betweea 
S.  John,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Antbon  j  Abbot  and  S.  Bock, 
and  the  other  representing  the  four  protectors  of  tlie 
citj.  The  Holj  Family  is  a  bequest  from  Salvatore  Scm- 
delloni ;  and  the  font  was  ordered  bj  Card.  CUnliano 
della  Bovere ,  afterwards  Julius  II. ,  who  also  erected 
the  door-frames. 
Cora ,  From  Velelri  we  proceed  to  Gora,  now  Cori,  ao 

ancient  Volscian   city  distant  about  37  miles  fron 
Borne,  12  from  Velletri,8  from  S^ni  and  10  fn» 
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Cisteraa ,  and  containing  about  dOOO  inhabitants.  Pli- 
D J  (a)  and  Solinus  (6)  say  that  it  was  founded  bj  Dar- 
danus;  but  Serrius  sajs  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  Goriis, 
the  brother  of  Tiburtins,  the  Admiral  who  convened 
£?ander  rato  Ital j  (c).  Certain  it  is  that  G>ra  is  a  most 
ancient  citj^  as  is  evident  (rom  its  walls,  which  resemble 
those  of  Mjcaeae  and  Tirjns.  Plinj  and  Solinus  make 
it  ascend  to  1^70  jears  before  Christ,  or  7i6  jears  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome  (d) ,  according  to  which 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world ,  being 
upwards  of  3,300  jeani  old.  It  was  colonised  by  Latinus 
Sjhius,  according  to  Liyjr  (e),  Dionjsins  {f) ,  and 
Yirgil  in  the  praediction  of  Anchises  to  JEneas. 
JBi  iibi  Ifomenium  ,  Gabios^  urbenu/ue  Fidtnum^ 
Hi  collaiinas  imponent  montibus  arces 
Laude  pudicitiae  celebres^  addentque  suptrhos 
Pometios^  Castrumque  In^i^  Bolantfue^  Coranufm^ig). 
It  continued  to  belong  to  the  Latin  League  until  the 
demolition  of  Alba  by  TuUus  Hostilius  A.  U  C  88  {h)^ 
when  the  Bomans  sought  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  League  instead  of  the  Albans;  but  the  Latin  ci- 
ties resisted,  having  chosen  as  their  leaders  Ancus  Pub- 
Itoius  of  Cora  and  Spurius  Vaccilius  of  Lavinium  (i). 
Cora  joined  the  Latin  League  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tarquins  (/) ;  and  their  city  was  colonised  by  the  Bo- 
mans  A.  U.  C  260 : 

Kecdum  ultra  Tiberim  belli  sonus:  ultima  praeda 
Bomentum  et  captae  jugera  pauca  Corae  {ky 
Before  the  battles  of  Trebia  and  Cannae  the  people  of 
Cora  sent  their  contingents  against  Hannibal  (/).  Hav- 
(a)  Hist.  NaL  lib.  III.  c  5.  (b)  c.  a.  (c)  Coauaeat.  JEoeid.  lib.  VU. 
V.  679.    {d\  Petit.  Radel  Bxamen  Analjtiquc.    (e)  Ltv  lib  II.  e.  16. 
( /)  Lib.  ill.  c.  54.    (^  Lib.  VI.  v.  775.   (A)  Dionys.  lib.  V.   (i)  Pr»- 
pert  lib.  tV.  el.  9.  (/)  Dionyt.  lib.  V.  {k)  Propert.  lib  IV.  eL  a.  (Q  Si- 
liits  lib.  1?.  V.  aao.  lib.  YliL  v.  577.  Liv.  lib.  XXYI.  c.  8. 
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ing  espoused  the  canse^of  SjrlU ,  Cora  saffered  niitcb 
from  the  partj  of  Marivs ,  -insomuch  that  LAcaa  re- 
presents it  covered  with  ruins: 
^  Gabios,  Yeiosque,  G>ramqoe 
Pahere  m  tectaepoterunt  monshrare  roinae  (a) ;  ** 
but  it  was  repaired  and  embellished  by  SjUa.  Sinbo(i) 
and  Piinj  (c)  are  tlie  last  writers ,  who  mentioa  it  as 
existing  in  their  time ;  and  an  inscription ,  which  ve 
shall  see  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria ,  records  ib  biT- 
ing  been  a  municipium  aboot  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  9  the  last  memorial  that  remains  of  ancient 
Cora,  on  which  hiatorj  is  subsequentlj  silent  until  the 
jear  (212,  when  Innocent  HI.  constituted  Pietro  Ab« 
nibaldt  master  of  Cora ,  during  the  will  and  pleasare 
of  the  Pope  (d).  We  have  no  record  of  its  existence 
from  the  XIII.  to  the  XV.  centurj,  when  it  is  meotio* 
oed  as  feudal  to  the  Senate  and  people  of  Borne :  a»l 
it  has  continued  such  to  the  present  daj. 
Lake  and  A  beautiful  road  conducts  from  Velletri  to  Cori; 

Gililiano  -  ^^^  ^boiit  half*waj  we  have  to  our  left  the  dried  lake 
Rooca  of  Giuliano,  and  meet  to  our  right,  about  a  mile  fartkr 
on ,  the  village  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  Priace 
Borghese,  situate  on  an  elevation  and  cootalnio; 
about  300  inhabitants.  Its  castle  existed  in  the  XII. ?<^ 
its  present  church  was  erected  in  the  XYII.,  cealsn* 
About  the  ninth  mile  from  Yelletri  we  leave  to  ourleil 
the  village  of  Bocca  H assima ,  perched  on  a  loftj  bill- 
It  is  the  ancient  Arx  Carventana^  taken  bj  the  Sohci 
A.  U.  C  2^7 .  retaken  bj  the  Romans,  again  taken  br 
4he  £qui,  who  held  it  A.  U.  C  3^9,  when  the  Ronia« 
were  unable  to  wrest  it  from  them,  because  of  its  <lir> 
cult^  of  access  (e).  It  had  been  a  Latin  citadel  bonkr- 

<a)  Lucan.  Pbarsal.  Ilk.  Vll.  v.  Sga.  Piutarch.  Yit.  Mar.  c  y 
(b)  Lib.  Y.  e.  5.    (e)  Lib.  III.  c.  5.    {d}  Balatio  T.U.  p.  54S.   M^ 
[lib.  lY.  e.  55 ,  35 ,  56. 
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ilig  on  the  Volscian  territOKj.  A^little  farther  oa  we 
meet  a  road  .to  our  left ,  whicu  enters  Gori  at  its  upper 
extremity  and  commands  a  Tie^  of  tbe  Volscian  plains 
and  PoDtine  marshes;  but  the  lower  road  will  be  found 
more  convenient,  and  brings  tbe  traveller  wilfain  more 
immediate  reach  of  accomodation  on  his  arrival  at  Gori. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Cora  belong  Descrip- 
to  four  different  epochs.  The  most  ancient  consist  of  <ion  of 
altogether  unhewn  blocks,  like  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 
Tirjns  and  Mjcaenae,  and  is  coeval  with  tbe  origin  of 
tbe  citj  in  the  jear  1 A70  B*  C  (a) :  the  second  consists 
of  polygons  rudely  dressed  in  front,  and  belonging  to 
the  time  of  the  colonization  by  Sylvius  2,9^0  years 
since:  the  third  is  composed  of  polygons  dressed  on 
every  side;  and  the  fourth  is  constructed  of  small  po- 
lygons, and  is  always  placed  over  the  others,  a  proof 
that  it  is  more  recent ,  and  belongs  to  the  Roman  co* 
tony  established  here  2,335  years  ago.  The  repairs  a(ter 
the  devastation  of  the  Marian  party  ,  1,930  years  since, 
consist  in  part  of  opus  iocertum  and  small  polygons, 
analogous  to  the  fourth  and  last  construction.  The  walls, 
when  not  ancient ,  are  of  the  XV.  century.  The  form  of 
tlie  city  is  pyramidal ,  tbe  temple  of  Hercules  consti- 
tuting its  vertex  :  from  its  summit  to  its  base  we  shall 
meet  three  enclosures;  and  it  is  divided  by  an  olive 
grove  into  Cora  a  valle  and  Cora  a  monte.  ^ 

We  begin  our  walk  through  it  with  the  temple  of 
Hercales,  the  rear  of  which  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
parish-church  of  S.  Pietro ,  and  tbe  tetrastyle  portico 
of  which  still  remains  in  a  small  garden  to  the  rear  of 
the  sacristy.  Its  Doric  portico  of  eight  columns  and  the 
front  walls  of  the  cella  are  alone  visible.  The  columns 

(4}  Petit  Radel^  Fxamen  AnaljUqua^ 
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are  seTen  diameters  ia  height  without  the  btsfei  or  ci« 
pitals,  in  all  tweatj  oae  feet  high:  and  the  architedore, 
although  souiewhat  hea?j  ^  is  elegant ,  and  not  anlike 
that  of  the  circular  temple  at  TivolL  The  portico ,  is  it 
still  seen ,  had  been  covered  with  stucco ;  and  pa  tbe 
door  frame  of  the  cella  are  inscribed  the  names  of  tbe    > 
Duumvirs ,  Marcus  Hanlius  and  Lucius  Turpilins ,  bj    | 
wliom  it  was  erected  bj  order  of  the  S^iate: 
M  MaBUVS  M  F  L  TVBPILl?S  L  F  DYOXyl- 

RES  DE  SENATVS 
in  the  second : 
SENTENTIA  AEDEM  FACIEHDAH  COEUU' 

HVNT  EISDEMQVE  PROBAVERE 
This  inscription  has  no  stops ,  and  the  letters  in  botb 
lines  are  of  equal  siae :  their  form  is  analogous  to  tint 
of  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  YII.  centnrj  of  Bone; 
and  that  the  inscription  is  of  that  period  •  when  iIk 
temple  was  erected  bj  Sjrlla ,  is  further  confirmed  kj 
the  ortbographj^wbich  gives  DYOHYIRES  for  DTVI- 
YIRI ,  and  EISDEHQ VE  for  IIDEHQYE.  It  is  cm- 
monlj  called  the  temple  of  Hercules;  but  the  bsptiswl 
font  in  the  adjoining  church  rests  on  an  ancient  sqstf^ 
altar  of  beautiful  eiecntion^  which^  as  b  dear  fron  tk 
Gorgon  on  its  side  ^  had  been  sacred  to  Hinerra ;  ai^ 
the  discovery  of  this  ber  altar  and  of  her  statue,  nov  om 
the  fountain  of  the  Capitol ,  both  found  here ,  reafa 
it  bighij  probable  that  it  had  been  dedicated  to  du^ 
goddess.  This  temple  is  beautifollj  attuate  on  the  ct* 
tadel ;  the    quadrilateral  area  on  which  it  astiads  is 
sustained  bj  a  wall  of  opus  incertum  of  the  epoch w 
Sjlla ;  and  the  laurels  and  cjpresses,  the  rocks  and  viU 
aloes  in  front  of  it,  form  a  fine  foreground. 

From  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  we  descend  to«tf^ 
that  of  S.  Oliva ;  the  street  bj  which  we  descend  pi^ 
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sents  to  the  left  polygonal  walls  of  the  third  epoch  ^ 
which  bad  been  pert  of  the  enclosure  of  the  citadel  and 
now  suslaia  the  street;  and  the  pol  jgonal  wall,  which  in 
part  flanks  the  street  on  the  opposite  side ,  and  rises 
abore  the  eburoh  of  S.  Oliya^  belongs  to  the  second  en- 
closure and  second  epoch*  Gori  a  monte  terminates  at 
the  church,  from  which  we  now  descend  to  Gori  a  Yalle. 
The  church  stands  on  the  site  of  some  ancient  edifice , 
the  base  of  a  column  of  which  we  observe  in  the  wait 
to  the  Tef t  as  we  enter.  As  we  descend  lience  to  the 
piazza  &  Salvatore ,  we  observe  at  the  door  of  Signor 
Prence  an  ancient  Corinthian  capital.  The  piazza  is  sus- 
tained bj  ancient  substructions  of  opus  incertum  ^ 
bnilton  the  primitive  polygonal  walls,  which  supported 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  In  the  end 
wall  of  the  house  opposite  the  church  door  are  partly 
enclosed  the  two  columns  that  formed  the  central  in« 
tercolumniation  of  the  portico  of  that  temple  ,  which 
bad  six  columns  in  front  and  two  at  either  side,  of  tha 
Corinthian  order  and  of  superior  execution.  The  co« 
Inmns  liad  been  covered  with  stucco;  and  the  inscription 
on  part  of  the  entablature  still  remaining  ,  although 
mutilated)  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  dedicated 
to  Castor  and  Pollux : 

• . .  M  CASTOBI  POLLVCI  DEC  S  PAC . .  • 
M  CALVIVS  M  F  P  N 
This  inscription  has  been  thus  restored : 
AEDEM  GASTOBI  POLLY  Q  DEC  S  FAC  COBB 

H  CALVIVS  M  P  P  K 
Going  hence  bj  the  via  delle  Colonnette  towards  the 
casa  Tassoni,  and  entering  the  first  hall  door  to  the  rights 
^which  opens  into  a  house  belonging  to  the  Piccbioni 
laxnilj,  now  let  as  barrachs,  and  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  dn  ancient  edifice  built  of  opus  reticulatum ,  we  find       ^ 
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part  of  a  mosaic  floor  in  the  cellar  to  the  left  of  Cb 
little  court-jard  to  the  rear,  and  a  Corinthian  capiul, 
a  base  and  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  in  the  yard  it' 
self.  In  the  via  delle  Golonnette  are  numerous  fn;- 
meats  of  Doric  columns ;  and  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the 
liouse  opposite  the  casaTommasi  are  remains  of  an  an- 
cient tesselated  pavement  We  also  meet  in  the  vail  of 
a  hoi|8e  to  the  right  as  we  advance  a  mutilated  altar; 
and  having  reached  the  house  of  Count  Tassoni,  tooor 
lef^  we  observe  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  to  tbe 
rear  of  a  small  jard,  a  pol  jgonal  wall  of  the  third  epock 
To  the  right)' as  we  enter  the  piazza  Montagna^in  vbicb 
the  via  delle  Colonnette  terminates ,  is  a  mutilated  in- 
scription recording  tlie  repairs  of  the  reservoirs,  vhicb 
nmain  to  be  seen  at  the  piazza  Pizzitonico;  and  on  tbe 
piazza  Montagna  are  several  fragments  of  columns,  vhick 
belonged  to  some  very  ancient  edifiee. 

Returning  bj  the  via  delle  Golonnette  we  desceDd 
to  an  artificial  piazza  beneath  the  temple  of  Castor  aod 
Pollux,  called  Pizzitonico,  which  had  been  the  terrace 
over  the  reservoirs  of  ancient  Cora ,  mentioned  io  tbe 
inscription  on  the  piazza  Montagna.  Tbej  ha?e  been  m 
part  converted  into  stables,  cellars,  dwellings  etc., ai 
niaj  be  seen  in  the  street  beneath  the  piazza ;  but  tkj 
are  also  still  partlj  in  use,  as  is  seen  on  the  piaoait* 
self,  where  part  of  one  of  the  cisterns  is  still  suppliol 
with  water;  and  their  existence  proves  that,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times ,  Cora  had  no  aquedod^ 
having  been  supplied  with  rain  water  collected  in  tbese 
reservoirs.  The  modern  name  ofPizzitonico  isprobaUt 
derived  from  pozzo,  a  well,  a  name  which  was  probablr 
given  to  the  reservoirs,  which  the  people  now  call  bati^ 
The  poljgonal  substructions  of  the  temple  of  O^^ 
and  Pollux  are  here  seen  to  advantage  ^  and  belong  t'' 
the  first  epocli. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  porta  Niofeslna ,  outside 
which  is  a  large  tract  of  Gjclopean  wall,  belonging  to 
the  third  enclosure  and  first  epoch ,  and  surmounted 
with  a  w^U  of  the  fourth  period  or  that  of  SjIIa.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  wall  is  an  ancient  bridge  called 
the  ponte  della  Catena,  built  of  square  blocks  of  tufa , 
and  having  three  ranges  of  masonrjin  its  massive  arch, 
like  that  of  the  Cloaca  Uaxima  in  Borne.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  Romans ,  of  more  than  2^000  jears  standing;  and 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Cora 
and  of  the  temple  of  Hercules.  Returning  through  the 
porta  ninfesina  we  next  proceed  to  the  gate  leading 
to  Yelletri  by  the  lower  road;  and  find  outside  the  gate 
^  the  left  a  round  tower ,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
built  of  opus  incertum  and  is  ancient ,  and  the  upper 
par|,  modern ;  it  therefore  belongs  to  the  era  of  Sylla. 
Betuming  through  the  gate  the  first  house  that  meets 
us  to  the  right  is  that  of  one  V  itlorj,  in  the  court- jard  of 
which  are  two  Doric  columns,  which  belonged  to  some 
edifice  coeval  with  the  temples*  The  first  street  to  our 
left  leads  up  to  the  collegiate  church  of  S*  Maria ,  op* 
posile  which  are  some  fragments ,  and  an  altar  dedica- 
ted to  Fortune  bj  the  Calvian  familj.  Atone  extremity 
of  the  front  of  the  chnrch  is  the  inscription  already 
jneoUoned,  which  runs  thus; 

TI .  CL  .  TI .  FILIO 

FYsco  I'" 

OMNIBYS .  HOSOr 
COHAE.FVHC 
TO .  ORDO .  ET  .  POPVL 

CORA BENEMERITA 

EIVS 
In  the  church ,  over  the  third  altar  to  the  right ,  is  a 
good  painting  of  a  Fieta;  and  to  the  left,  near  the  grrat 
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altar,  is  a  candelabrum  of  the  Xlll.  ceoturj.  Ascending 
from  the  church  we  meet  at  a  short  distance  the  house 
of  Antonio  Pvosperi,  in  the  coort-yard  of  wfaick  is  the 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  relating  to  one  L.  PnUtos  ^ 
and  OTer  the  inn^r  door  of  the  court  are  two  small  ci« 
nerarj  urus« 
Town  and  Having  seen  Cora  we  now  return  to  Gensano;  and 

laleof        taking  a  road  that  runs  round  the  lake  we  soon  reach 
^^^         the  town  of  Nemi,  beautifollj  situate  ov^r  the  lake, 
and  containing  about  800  inhabitants.  The  wretched 
village  belongs  to  Duke  Bospigliosi ,  and  contains  the 
Baronial  castle.  The  name  of  the  village  is  derived  froo 
the  famous  grove  of  Diana,  in  which  stood  her  tempia 
on  the  side  of  the  village  next  the  lake  (a).  Strabo  sajs 
that  the  worship  of  Diana  was  first  broughl  to  Bmae 
from  Taurica  now  the  Crimea:  Servius  says  that  here 
her  temple  was  first  built  bj  Orestes,  after  he  had  sUa 
Thoas  king  of  Taurica  (b) :  Pansaoias,  on  the  cootncy, 
sajs  it  was  first  built  bj  Hippolytus  (c);  and  YitraYios 
records  that  its  prooaos  was  flanked  at  either  side  with 
columns  (</).  According  to  Pausanias  Hippoljtos,  whei 
restored  to  life  bj  Diana,  retired  into  Ital j  ;  settled  il 
Aricia  where  he  reigned ;  and  built  a  shrine  to  his  he* 
nefactress,  Diana.  The  divus  Virbii ,  a  name  given  to 
Hippoljtus  because  bis  vir  ,  was  so  called  from  diis 
mjtbological  tradition  (c).  Strabo  sajs  that  the  priest 
of  Diana  ,  who  had  been  called  Bex  ITemorensia ,  (/) 
was  alwajs  a  fugitive,  who  obtained  the  honor  by  slajiag 
his  predecessor ,  and  kept  it  bj  the  same  tenare  ,  thtf 
is  until  dispossessed  in  the  same  manner ,  a  baiharous 
usage,  which^  as  Strabo  observes,  was  trulj  Scjthian  {g)^ 


(a)  Stnbo  lib.  V.  c  5.  [b)  JBoeid.  VI.  (c)  Lib.  U.  c  27.  ^  UwH 
e.  7.  [e)  Virgil.  JBneid.  111.  (/}  Vit  Cslig.  c.  S5.  (^  bb.  V« 
a.  5  ,J.  19. 
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Strtnge  to  saj  that  on  so  beauteous  a  spot  this  sanguinary 
and  barbarous  usage  sliould  have  continued  until  the 
extinction  of  paganism  A.  D.  391  ;  but  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  the  annals  of  ancient  Rome  continued  to 
be  stained  bj  human  sacrifices  in  the  time  of  Plinj  (a). 
Seen  from  the  village  this  beautiful  little  lake  looks 
like  a  vast  mirror ,  deeply  set  in  the  verdant  frame  of 
tbe  surrounding  wood.  It  has  succeeded  to  an  extinct 
VolcanO)  as  tbe  volcanic  nature  of  tbe  soil  attests,  and 
is  about  five  milea  in  circumference.  Descending  to  tbe 
lake  we  meet  the  fountain  of  Egeria ,  abundant ,  peren- 
nial and  limpid ,  which ,  after  having  turned  a  mill , 
enters  the  lake.  It  is  mentioned  bj  Strabo  and  sung  bj 
Ofid,  who  has  embellished  the  tradition  that  the  Njmph 
£geria  was  espoused  bj  Numa,  after  whose  cleath  she 
relired  inconsolable  into  tlie  grove  of  Diana,  bj  whom 
she  was,  in  pity,  changed  into  this  fountain  (£).  Ovid  (c) 
Sylius  Italicus  (d)  Statins  (e),and  Lactantius  (/)  place 
the  grotto  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  Egeria  in  this  grove 
of  Diana  ^  but ,  as  we  have  already  seen ,  the  passage  in 
Juvenal,  which  places  them  outside  the  porta  Gapena, 
is  quite  clear  as  is  also  that  of  Plutarch ;  and  it  would 
lience  teem  that  the  groUo  and  fountain  near  Rome 
were  imitations  of  those  of  the  Speculum  Dianae ,  as 
her  lake  had  been  called  by  the  poets.  In  this  lake  lie 
deeply  imbedded  the  remains  of  what  some  call  the  gal- 
lej  of  Tiberius  ,  others  of  Trajan ,  but  what  in  reality 
seems  to  have  been  the  substructions  of  an  edifice  built 
on  tbe  borders  of  the  lake.  It  was  vifited  in'a  diving 
liell  hj  the  Architect  Marchi  in  the  XVI.  century,  and 
agaio  recently  by  others }  and  was  found  to  consist  of 

(a)  See  ToL  lY.  p.4a5.  (b)  Metaoiorpb.  lib.  XV.  y.  485fqq.  (c)  Fail. 
lib*  lU.  V.  a6S  aqq.  (4)  De  Bello  Punico  lib.  lY.  v.  565  sqq.  (e)  Sylr. 
lib.  ▼•  5*  Sb    (/)  Divio.  loat  lib.  t.  c.  as. 
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II  wooden  frame  united  bj  bronze  nails,  and  floored 
wttli  large  tiles,  resting  on  iron  grating,  inscribed  witb 
the  word  Caisar ,  specimens  of  which  maj  be  seen  in 
the  Vatican  mosenm.  Suetonius  mentions  that  Caesar 
erected  a  yilla  in  this  localitj  at  considerable  expense ; 
and  that ,  not  pleased  with  it  after  its  completion ,  he 
bad  it  demolished  ;  and  the  word  Caisar  ,  without  any 
qualification ,  renders  it  highl j  probable  that  these  aie 
remains  of  the  substroctions,  where  the  villa  projected 
into  the  lake.  Thej  are  under  the  site  of  the  temple , 
which  probablj  stood  on  the  artificial  platform  over  the 
fountain  of  Egerta.  Sir  William  Gell  doubts  tlut  the 
temple  stood  within  the  crater,  and  inclines  to  recognise 
it  in  that  of  IKana  Ericina,  which  we  saw  in  the  vallej 
beneath  L^  Ariccia  ,  first  because  Strabo  compares  the 
lake  before  the  temple  to  a  sea,  which  applies  with  moR 
propriety  to  the  drained  lake  of  Yallericcia  ,  which  is 
eight  miles  in  circumlerence ;  and  secondlj  because  ia 
'Vallericcia  was  found,  in  1791,  a  handsome  archaic  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  priest  of  Diana  mortallj  woun- 
ded bj  his  competitor  in  presence  of  four  priestesses. 
The  relief  was  found  bj  Monsg. ,  afterwards  Card.  De»> 
puig,  who  sent  it  to  Palma  in  the  island  of  Majorca^ 
his  natiTe  place;  it  measured  three  feet  six  inches  is 
length  bj  two  feet  in  height,  and  was  engraved  bjPie- 
tro  Fontana  (a).  The  refutation  of  these  arguments  «iU 
not  detain  us  long.  In  the  first  plaee,  Sir  William  GeD*s 
translation  of  Strabo  is  not  correct  ,  for  the   words  « 
XiiDto  TCsXoyi^ouaa  do  not  mean  '^  a  lake  like  die  sea  *" « 
but  a  lake  ocoasionallj  Agitated  bj  the  sea,  or,  as  tke 
Latin  translation  has  it ,  instar  ptlagi  Jtuctuans ;  ia 
the  next  place  the  discoTerj  of  the  basrelief  at  Yalleric- 

(a)  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  ▼iciniiy  Vol.  11.  p.  1 15.  iqq. 
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ciaisas  unconnected  with  the  exact  localitjof  the  tem- 
ple as  it  is  with  the  edifice  itself;  and  finallj  Strabo 
fixes  beyond  alt  question  the  localitj  of  the  fane  of  the 
Tauric  or  Scjthian  Diana ,  for  he  expressly  says  that 
it  stood  near  the  fountain  which  fed  the  lake^  and  that 
the  temple,  fountain  and  lake  were  within  the  crater: 

to  Upd\f  xac  TO  v!hp  oatokx^^ooKi^oa  ey  xoeX^d  reico  xoti 

^cdhtt  thus  rendered  by  tiie  Latin  Translator:  Cai^a 
regie  iemphwn  at/uamque  excipit  (a).  We  now  return 
to  Albano,  whence  we  drive  to  Gastel  Gandolfo. 

Two  roads  lead  from  Albano  to  Gastel  Gandolfo ,  Caslel 
called  the  Galleria  diSopra  and  the  Galleria  di  Sot-  J^^J^'^^ 
^o;and  between  both  are  the  remains  of  the  villa  of  Do-  Albano; 
mitian,  partly  occupied  by  the  villa  Barberini,  by  which  the  emis- 
we  enter  the  Imperfal  villa,  of  which  little  remains  save 
some  terraces ,  ruined  corridors ,  and  shapeless  fragm- 
ents. This  Imperial  villa  must  have  been  of  very  great 
extent,  for  it  embraced  that  of  Clodius,  which  stood 
between  Bovillae  and  Albano  to  the  lefk;  of  the  Appian 
way ,  which  it  shirted ,  ^^  quae  viam  tangeret  '^  (b)  ,  and 
stretched  in  this  direction  towards  Marino ,  comprising 
within  it  the  lake ,  groves  and  confines  of  Jupiter  La- 
tiaris  ^  whose  sanctity  Glodius  prophaned  by  his  licen- 
tiousness (c).  It  also  embraced  that  of  Pompey ,  which 
joined  that  of  Glodius  on  the  Albano  side,  and  in  which 
Domitian  erected  his  amphitheatre,  baths,  temple  etc., 
the  ruins  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  Al« 
bano.  Gastel  Gandolfo  is  a  mile  from  Albano,  and  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Pope.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Gandoifi  family,  to  whom  it  belonged  in  the  middle 
ages ,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  Imjperial  villa.  The 
castle  was  begun  by  Urban  YIII. ,  and  completed  hj 

(a)  Stral>o  lib.  V.  c.  III.  (.  ii.    {b)  Cicero  pro  Milone  c.  X.  XIX. 
XX.'    (c)  Ibid.  csi. 

Vol.  IV.  45 
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Alexander  VII.  A.  D;  1660  ^  but  contains  notliing  of 
interest.  The  church  of  Castel  Gandolfo  was  eredeJ 
bj  Bernini ,  in  1661 ,  in  form  of  a  Greek  cro^s,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Cupola ,  and  decorated  externall j  witb 
DoriQ  pilasters*  The  Crucifixion  over  the  great  allar  is 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona:tbe  Assumption  over  the  altar  to 
4tie  left  JS' ascribed;  bj  some  td  Carlo  Vantta  |  but  ik 
MSS*  Archives  of  the  church  ascrilie  it  to  Gemignani: 
and  the  S.  Thomas  of  Yillanova  over  the  opposite  alur 
is  by.Borgognone.  Affixed  to  the  wall  to  the  left,  be- 
tween the  altar  and  side  door,  is  the  monument  of  Sir 
George  and  Ladj  Manlj ,  the  latter  a  member  of  the 
Howard  familj ,  both  of  whom  died  at  Castel  Gandolb 
in  the  beginning  o(  the  present  century.  Behind  the 
church  is  a  terrace,  which  commands  an  excellent  ?iev 
of  the  lake ,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  sheets  of  water 
in  the  world ,  and  the  scenery  of  which  is  superiour  to 
.that  of  any  other  lake  in  Italy  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
two  miles  and  a  third  in  length,  one  and  a  third  ia 
width ,  and  more  tlian  six  miles  in  circuit ;  and  is  919 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Leaving  Castel  Gandolfo  we  descend  to  the  lake  ts 
inspect  its  famous  emissario*  It  will  he  necessary  pxt» 
viously  to  send  for  this  Custode ,  who  is  provided  with 
wax  tapers,  which  he  lights  and  floats  down  the  stretm 
in  order  to  render  the  interior  construction  visible.  The 
most  convenient  descents  are  by  two  paths,  one  leadinz 
down  to  the  lake  from  near  Castel  Gandolfo,  about  tOI 
yards  at  this  side  the  entrance  to  the  Barberini  villa, 
the  other  a  little  beyond  Castel  GandoIfi>  on  the  Ma- 
rino side,  forming  a  still  more  gradual  declivity.  Tbt 
descent  is  about  a  mile;  and  along  the  brink  of  the  lak< 
we  observe  some  ancient  substructions  ,  indicating  i 
sort  of  small  port.  After  a  walk  of  about  half  a  mi  • 
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^loDg  the  margm  of  the  lake  we  observe  to  our  right 
the  ruins  of  an.  ancieBt  n^rmpliaeum ,  which  belonged 
to  the  Tilla  of  Domitiaii^and  is  called  i  bagnidi  Diana, 
Njmphaea  were  generall j  hollowed ,  like  this ,  in  the 
sides  of  steep  hills;  and  for  this  f^urpose  was  here  ju- 
diciously chosen  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  luxurious 
Bomans,  in  the  summer  htels,  nied  to  recline  in  these 
delicious  retreats-of coolness  dnd  sbade  to  enjoy  in  stilU ; 
oess  and  repose  their  flowing. fountainB  and  limpid  ba» 
sins,  thus  described  bj  Virgil ,  JSneid  {•  v.  235  sqq* 

^  A  grot  is  formM  beneath ,  with  moss^r  seats 

To  rest  the  Nereids ,  and  esEcIude  the  heats; 

Down  tbtough  the  crannies  of  thd  living  walls 

The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmVing  falls  ^« 

Some  excavations  made  here  within  the  last  jear  disin* 

ierred  half  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules  and  other  fragm- 

ents,  now  in  the  court  of  the  Papal  palace  at  Castel  Gon* 

dolfo,  together  with  part  of  a  mosaic  floor  consisting  of 

two  mutilated  horses  and  part  of  a  male  portrait,  still 

to  be  seen  on  the  spot.  We  next  reach  the  entrance  into 

tbe  emissario,  which  opens  on  a  chamber  built  of  square 

Uocksof  peperino  and  originally  vaulted;  in  it  had  been 

constructed  tbe  sluices  of  tbe  emissario,  in  the  time  of 

the  Romans.  Dionj^us ,  describing  Alba ,  sajs :  ^^  The 

lake  was  large  and  deep ,  and  from  it  tbe  water  could 

be  distributed  at  pleasure ,  bj  meens  of  sluices ,  over 

the  plain  below  ^\  Alba  Longa  was  destroyed  650  jears 

B.  C:  tlie  present  emissario  was  not  completed  till  395 

jears  B.  C;  and  consequentlj  these  sluices  of  the  emis" 

S€trio  are  not  the  sluices  of  the  lake^  mentioned  bj  Dio* 

0  J  sins.  Th^  must  have  existed,  before  the  lake  was 

reduced  to  its  present  level ,  at  the  lowest  lip  of  the 

crater,  which  corresponds  with  a  deep  indenture  obser* 

vable  on  tbe  road  between  Castel  Gandolfa  and  Marino, 

iS5* 
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josi  before  ibe  lam  to  the  left  to  atoid  the  knoll  ctUri 
Monte  Gucoo.  The  ^channel  of  the  emimrio  is  cut  in  tke 
peperino  roch  5  which  is  occasionally  intersected  bj 
streams  of  lava,  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengtli, 
varies  firom  seven  to  ten  leet  in  height,  and  is  never 
less  than  foor  feet  in  width.  The  roof  is  a  well  cat  arch; 
and  descends  so  xapidlj  that,  at  the  distance  of  130 
yards  from  the  cntianoe,  it  rises  bat  two  feel  above  ibe 
base  of  the  tunnel^  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  pe- 
netrate further  since  the  water  was  admitted.  The  rock 
was  cat  with  a  maUet ,  and  a  chisel  an  inch  in  bresdtir^ 
as  is  seen  bj  its  marks.'  The  tannel  runs  ander  the  hill 
and  town  of  Gistel  Gandolfo,  which  is  &3t  feet  abon 
the  lake;  and  has  never  been  repaired  daring  the  lapse 
of  2,235  jears!  Along  its  line  are  62  Tertical  shafts, 
which  jperfbrale  the  hill  and  the  vault  of  the  tunnel,  ave- 
raging a  depth  of  200  feet;  and  these  bores,  whilst  ther 
Served  uspiracula^  suppljing  fresh  air  to  the  workmes 
beneath ,  enabled  the  Romans  to  subdivide  the  laboar 
and  mnltiplj  the  number  of  hands*  Thus  supposing  t«« 
men  to  have  worked  at  each  of  the  62  bores,  and  to  hive 
descended  a  foot  per  day ,  they  required  200  days  to 
ieaeh  the  level  of  the  tunnel ;  and  as  the  space  to  be 
pierced  between   every   two   bores  amounted    to  120 
feet,  120  days  more  were  required  to  complete  the  too- 
nel ,  supposing  two  men  only  employed  whereas  fear 
might  have  been ,  two  at  either  side ,  thos  making  in 
all  1  2Il  men  per  day  for  320  days,  that  is,  200  davs  far 
sinking  the  shafts,  and  120  in  driving  the  InnneL  Wbai 
the  lake  had  gradually  descended  to  its  present  letd . 
they  then  built  this  vaulted  chamber ,  which  ve  find  ss 
ils  entrance.  After  passing  through  the  hill  by  the  emU- 
sario ,  as  we  saw  at  Le  Mole ,  the  water  assuines  the 
name  of  Rivo  Albano ,  which ,  uniting  with  the  xivaiti 
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of  the  Atqua  Acelosa ,  four  miles  from  Rome ,  eaters 
the  Tiber  about  three  miles  below  the  citj,  after  having 
travelled  fifteen  miles  and  watered  the  inlerrening  lands. 
The  origin  of  Ihis  emissario  we  learn  from  Diony* 
sias  of  Halicamassus  ,  the  fragments  of  i^bose  history 
have  been  discovered  bj  the  illustrious  G^rd.  Mai.  In 
the  sixth  jear  of  the  siege  of  yeii  ^  that  is  &00  years 
before  the  Christian  era  4  the  winter  had  been  so  severe 
that  the  snow  rose  to  a  height  of  seven  f^t ;  men  and 
beasts  fierished ;  bouses  fell;  and  vegetation  was  destro^ 
jed  (a),  facta  which  are  also  suceinctlj  noticed  bj  Li* 
rj  {by  Dionjsins  adds  that,  the  following  summer,  lake 
Albano ,  without  rain  ,  fendw  or  anj  other  apparent 
cause  5  rose  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  crater;  opened  for 
itself  a  passage  through  which  it  flowed  like  a  river  into 
tiie  aea ;  and  demolished  several  hoosest  Livj  pronoun* 
ces   the  swelling  of  the  lake  a  prodigy  {e)i  but  it  is 
a    prodigy  accounted  for  by  the   excessive   rain  and 
snow  of  the  preteding  winter,  which  gradually  filtred 
from  the  declivity  into  the  lake,  and  swelled  it  to  over* 
flowing.  The  oracle  of  Delphos  however  was  consulted; 
and^  before  its  response  reached  Rome,  an  old  Tuscan 
diviner  inadvertently  proaunced  that  until  the  lake  iras 
reduced  Yeii  could  not  be  taken,  (if),  a  prophecy  con-* 
firmed  by  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
ran  thus :  Romane^  a^uam  Albanam  caut  lacu  eonti^ 
Fieri  ^  cave  in  mare  mandre  suojlumine  sina^  ^  emis-' 
sank  per  agros  rigabis^  dissipaiamque  rivis  exiingues* 
Turn  tu  insist e  audax  hosiium  maris  etc.  (e).  Th^ 
oracle  enjoined  moreover  that  the  superfluous  waters 
should  not  be  suffered  to  rush  direct  into  the  sea ,  as 
the  J  did  in  their  channel  or  river,  sua  famine  *^  but 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  XII.  c.  8.     (b)  Lib.  Y.  c.  tS.     (c)  Lib.  ?.  c-iS. 
l^j  Ibtd.    M  Ibid. 
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that  the  J  be  dmrted  to  water  the  intenreoiag  plun; 

and  thif  the  Bomans  accomplished  bj  means  of  tbe 

stapendous  work  before  us^  whicb^  combined  with  tbe 

assurance  of  tbe  aruapex  and  the  response  of  the  oiacle, 

probablj  suggested  to  them  that  Yeia  was  to  be  taken, 

as  it  aubsequentlj  was ,  bj  the  constmction  of  a  mioc 

Palatola.  Returning  to  tbe  margin  of  the  crater  we  next  pro* 

ceed  to  Palasaola ,  at  the  opposite  aide  of  the  lake ,  a 

name  unknown  before  tlie  XIIL  centurj,  and  probahlj 

derived  from  the  palace  pf  the  Imperial  villa.  Its  coo- 

vent  belongs  to  the  Minor  Franciscans  since  lAA9;aiid 

both  convent  and  church  received  their  present  foni 

in  1 739  from  Honsgr.  G.  da  Evora ,  aflkerwaids  bishop 

of  Oporto*  A  road  conducts  to  it ,  winding'  along  the 

margin  of  the  lake  through  woods  and  thick  copses  of 

oak  ,  chesout  and  hazel  ,  looking  down  oocasiooallj 

into  the  deep  crystal  basin  below,  and  above  to  the  sjl- 

vaa  sides  of  tbe  classic  mountain.  The  onlj  object  of 

interest  which  Palazzola  possesses  is  a  tomb  cut  in  the 

rock,  bearing  the  consular  fasces   and  the    pontifical 

emblems  chiseled  on  it;  and  knowing  as  we  do  that 

these  two  dignities  were  united  in  one  individoal  onl  v, 

Cornelius  Scipio  Uispanus,  ^itho  died  at  Camae  A.  U. 

G*  578 ,  from  a  stroke  of  apople^j  ,  which  be  received 

on  his  waj  to  Rome  from  the  Alban  hill  (a)  ,  we  aie 

naturall  J  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  erected  to  tun. 

411^  Alba  Longa  was  founded  bj  Ascanius ,  soa  of  £- 

LoDga%        neas ,  about  i  230  jears  before  the  Christian  era ,  on 

the  spot  where,  according  to  the  fabled  prophecj  of  He- 

lenus,  was  found  a  white  sow  with  thirtj  white  joaug 

ones,  whence,  according  to  the  poets,  it  was  called  Alba: 


(«)  Ltf.  lib.  XLL  c.  §6. 
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^^  IVhen  9  ioi  the  shady  shelter  of  a  wood  ^ 
And  near  the  margin  of  a  gentle  flood , 
Thou  sbalt  behold  a  sow  upon  the  gronnd  , 
With  thirty  sttckling  joung  encompassM  round  j 
The  dam  and  ofispring  white  as  falling  snow— ^ 
Theae  on  thy  city  shall  its  name  bestow.  Mneid.  lib*  II L 
Dionysius  says  that  ^  it  was  so  built ,  with  regard  to 
the  mountain  and  the  lake ,  that  it  occupied  a  space 
between  them ,  eacbs  erving  like  a  wall  of  defence  to 
the  city,  and  that  the  name  Longa  was  added  on  account 
of  the  shape,  t«  orxi^ftotroc' i  of  its  ground  plan  (a) ;  '^^ 
Varro  that  it  was  called  Zon^a^ro/i/er  toei  naiuram ; 
Liiry ;  a6  situ  porreciae  in  dorso  urbis  (5) ;  and  Aa« 
relins  Victor ,  tfuod  iia  in  longum  porrecta  est  Lon" 
gam  cagfiominavit.  The  words  m  dorso  of  Lity  prove 
its  height,  as  its  lenght  is  attested  by  him  and  the  other 
authorities  just  cited.  With  these  lights  to  guide  him 
Sir  William  Gell  undertook  the  examination  of  the  lo- 
cal topography ,  and  discovered ,  in  the  first  place  ,  the 
ancient  road  leading  to  Alba  Longa  from  Lavinium  ,     . 
crossing  the  Appian  way  near  Bovillae,  ascending  near 
the  villa  Torlonia   towards  Castel  Gandolfo  ,  crossing 
llie  Harino  road  near  a   little   chapel  abont  halfway 
between  Castel  Gandolfo  and  Marino,  whence  diverging 
round  the  margin  of  the  crater  it  entered  Alba  Longa, 
which  stretched  alodg  the  lip  or  narrow  ridge  of  Lake 
Albano  for  more  than  a  mile ,  nearly  a^  far   ki  Marino. 
In  this   laborious   researdi  Sir    William  met  several 
tracts  of  the  ancient  walls ,  remains  of  the  wall  of  a 
temple  and  part  of  a  column*  The  city  ran    between 
the  lake  and  the  mountain  ,  when  observed  from  the 
extremity  near  Marino ;  and  its  citadel  stood  on  what 


(a)  Lib.  I.  c.  6i.    (b)  Lib.  L  e.  5. 
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maj  be  called  the  Isthmus  conaectiog  Alba  LoDga  vUir 
Moni'^  Albano ,  rising  considerablj  above  the  ad}oiQiDg 
land  9  and  presentiqg  an  abrupt  precipice  ou  the  side 
of  the  lake.  Kiebuhr  calls  Bocca  di  Papa  the  citadel  of 
Alba  Longa;  but  it  is  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have 
been  included  within  its  walls ,  and  therefore  to  have 
been  its  citadel*  The  citj  having  been  thus  built  on 
whitish  rocks,  or  having  been  conspicuous  for  its  white 
buildings,  got  the  name  of  Alba,  subsequent!  j  embel« 
lished  hj  poetic  fiction. 

Asoanius,  first  king  of  Alba  I/>iiga,  was  succeeded 
bj  Sjlfius,  son  of  ^ness  and  Lavinia,  bis  soo  Julius 
having  been  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  dignity.  Livj 
records  their  long  line  of  successors  before  and  aftvr 
tlie  foundation  of  Rome ,  and  the  numerous  colonies 
established  hj  them,  such  as  Praeaeste,  Tibur,  Gabii, 
Tusculufo,  Cora,  Pometia, -Locri,  CruslfHnium,  Came- 
ria,  Bovillae  etc.;  and  we  have  alreadj  seen  that  Rome 
herself  had  been  an  Alban  colonj ,  established  hj  the 
grandsons  of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  £32  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troj.  After  the  death  of  Numitor  the  Al- 
bans continued  on  amicable  terms  with  Rome  ,  until 
the  time  of  TuUus  Ilostilius,  who,  with  a  view  to 
place  Rome  instead  of  Alba  at  the  head  of  the  Albaa 
League ,  found  pretexts  to  interrupt  the  good  uuder* 
standing.  War  followed  between  both  states,  when  Caio» 
Cluilius,  the  Alban  Dictator,  was  found  dead  in  bislmt 
)ust  before  the  engagement,  killed  probably  bj  the  ar- 
tifices of  TuUus  Hostilius.  He  was  succeeded  bj  Hetins 
Fufetius,  when  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Alba  was 
established  by  the  result  of  the  well  known  combat  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.Iu  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Fidenae  TuUus  Hostilius  called  on  Tufetius,   as  aa 
alij,  to  aid  him  against  the  combined  Yeians  and  Fi- 
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denatiakis;  Fafetius  took  the  field,  but  waited  to  see 
wbicb  partj  should  be  yictorioui ,  that  be  maj  bll  on 
them :  the  superiour  fortunes  of  Rome  prevailed ;  and 
Fufetius  was  coodemned  to  be  tied  to  two  chariots  5 
drawu  hj  four  horses  in  diflferent  directions,  a  horrible 
death  provoked  bj  his  treackerj.  The  irrevocable  decree 
of  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa  followed;  aod  its  tern-* 
pies  alone  were  spared ,  which  marked  its  site  even  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (a). 

Returning  to  the  road  to  Marino  we  meet  on  the  The  Fe- 
way ,  to  our  left ,  the  chapel  already  imentioned ,  and  r^'^^i'^® 
suBsequentlj  the  stream  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  with  a  Grove, 
large  reservoir,  at  which  the  countrj  women  are  often 
employed  washing  clothes ,  gailj  contrasting  bj  their 
bilarttj  aud  pictureque  dresses  with  the  romantic  dell 
below.  The  Aqua  Ferentina  rises  in  the  Lucus  Fe* 
rentinusv,  so  famous  in  storj  as  the  place  in  which  the 
Latin  Diet  held  their  assemblies.  From  the  period  of 
the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  League,  that  is  during  the  independance  of  the  La-* 
tins  as  a  federal  union,  the  Diet  assembled  in  the  Fe- 
rentine  grove ,  now  the  Parco  di  Colonna  ,  a  deep  glen 
beautifully  wooded,  and  well  adapted  for  such  assem-* 
blies;  and  tlie  last  meeting  took  place  A.  U.  C  ^02,  a. 
short  time  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  last  Latin 
League  against  Rome  (b),  Dionjsius  and  Livy  record 
many  such  councils,  among  which  are  the  assemblies  at 
which  Tarquin  the  Proud  accomplished  the  death  of 
Tamus  Herdonius ,  already  mentioned ;  that  at  which 
the  deputies  decided  on  war  with  Rome  to  restore  the 
Tarquins  to  the  throne ;  that  held  during  the  siege  of. 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  So.  Plalsrcb.  Vit  Rom.  c.  27.  Dionjt.  lib.  V. 
e.  74    (b)  Lib.  IV.  c.  4$. 
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Pidenae ;  tnd  thai  which  preceded  the  hatde  of  liaktf 
B^illas.  DescribiDg  ifae  detlh  of  Tumiu  Hecdooios 
Lif  J,  in  his  fourth  book^  informt  us  ihai  Tarqatn  the 
Proud  had  coavened  the  Diet  at  dajbreak  bat  did  not 
make  bis  appearance  till  evening,  when  Toroos,  vbo 
had  openly  inveighed  against  tlie  neglect ,  indignantlj 
quitted  the  assembly*  To  aveogie  the  insolt  Tarquiii 
employed  a  slave  to  secrete  arms  in  the  tentof  Tamus. 
and  then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  his  col- 
leagues. The  arms  were  of  course  diiooTered,  and  Tar* 
nns  was  thrown  into  the  Caput  aque  Ferentinney  where 
he  was  kept  down  by  a  burdle  heaped  witb  stones  uattt 
he  was  diowned^The  stream  may  be  (raced  to  its  source, 
caput  aquae  ^  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicalar  mass  of 
tu£i)  where  the  necessity  of  the  cmel  and  clamsy  coo* 
trivance  adopted  in  the  execution  of  the  unjiist  and  bar- 
barous sentence  at  once  appears  from  the  shallownes 
of  the  pool.  The  goddess  Ferentiua,  to  whom  tbe  grove 
was  sacred,  was  probably  the  same  a^  the  Feronia  of  the 
Sabines ,  who  presided  over  woods  and  groves.  A  fev 
yards  nearer  Marino  we  observe  to  our  left  a  hermitage 
cut  in  the  solid  rock ,  and  sacred  to  the  B.  Virgin ,  a 
fresco  painting  of  whom  was  found  in  the  natural  rock 
when  beingquarried,and  still  remaiosover  tbe  little alltf; 
Ascending  the  steep  hill  we  soon  reach  Marino,  a 
pretty  town  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  pictares^ae- 
ly  situated  on  a  steep  declivity ,  overhanging  a  ^ccp 
dell,  and  containing  about  A,  500  inliabitants.  We  lesra 
from  Plioy  that,  in  his  time,  there  had  been  a  coloay 
near  Some  called  Gastri-moeniuin  (a);  and  seTeral  ins* 
criptions  relating  to  it,  found  near  Marino,  and  recor- 
ded by  Gruter  (6),  justify  the  inference  that  Marine  is 

H  I*ik  lU-  c  5.  (b)  p.  597.  D.  5. 
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the  ancient  Gastri-moeniuia,  fortified  by  Sjlla.  Its  ter** 
ritorj  was  distributed  bj  Nero  among  the  tribunes  and 
soldiery  (a).  In  the  middle  ages  its  castle  was  occupied 
bj  the  Orsini,  G)lonuas  etc.;  and  it  now  belongs  to  the 
latter  family.  In  13d7  it  was  attacked  by  Bienzi  and  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Giordano  Orsini,  whom  the  Tribune 
had  just  expelled  from  Rome.  In  its  church  of  the  Tri- 
nita  is  the  famous  painting  of  the  B.  Trinity  by  Guido 
Beni,  marked  by  his  correct  design  and  natural  c6lou-* 
ring,  but  a  cold  composition  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  unequalled  sumblimity  of  its  subject;  and  in  the 
cathedral  is  a  painting  of  S«  Battbolomew,  by  Guercino, 
originally  one  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  his 
pencil  but  retouched  by  an  unskilful  hand. 

From  Harino  we  take  the  road  towards  Frascati ,  Th^  Albaa 
on  which  we  meet,  after  about  a  quarter:  of  a  mile,  the  ^eant 
little  oratory  of  S*  Bock,  near  which  is  a  cross  road,  to 
the  right,  leading  ttp  to  the  far  famed  Alban  hill,  now 
€K)mmonly  called  Monte  Cavo,  probably  from  its  an- 
cient crater  ,  the  Campo  d''  Annibale  near  its  summit. 
Its  ancient  name  of  Hons  Albanns  it  took  from.  Alba 
Longa,  situate,  as  we  haye  seen,  on  its  skirts.  Ascend- 
ing through  the  woods,  we  at  length  emerge  from  them 
at  the  village  of  Bocca  di  Papa,  about  five  miles  from 
Marino.  On  entering  this  village,  so  picturesquely  perch-, 
ed  on  a  steep  shelving  ledge  of  bare  rock,  rising  above 
the  lake,  one  forgets  in  its  squalid  misery  all  the  charms 
its  situation  had  promised.  Beneath  it  are  the  sources 
of  the  Julian  water,  which  pour  their  united  streams 
into  the  Aqua  Crabra.  The  three  roads  leading  Up  to 
the  Alban  hill  enter  Bocca  di  Papa,  one  from  Frascati 
by  the  Alban  valley  and  the  wood  della  Molara)  in  which 

{a)  De  Cohniis, 
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are  remaios  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  aqiU  Algentiaillj 
another  between  Frascati  and  Harino,  hj  which  we  hxft 
ascended ;  and  a  third  from  Olstel  Gandolfo ,  Albano 
and  Aribia  by  the  gallerie,  Palazzola,  and  the  wood  of 
Bocca  dl  papa.  AncientI j  the  road  to  its  sommit  hnaA^ 
ed  from  the  Appian  near  Bovillae,  passed  along  the 
northern  margin  of  the  lake,  and,  mnniog  hebind  the 
cdnTefit  of  Palazsola ,  began  to  ascend  the  cone  of  the 
hill.  It  can  still  be  traced  throughout  its  course;  bat  so 
irell  preserred  is  it  from  neat  Palaztola  to  the  summit 
that  it  retains  unimpaired  its  cdrb-stones  and  orip- 
nal  eleirated  cilrve  in  the  centre;  and  Alexander  YII^ 
bj  whom  it  Iras  cleared,  drove  it  up  frotd  the  coareot 
in  his  carriage. 

Having  reached  the  so  stjled  Cdmpi  d'^Annibalef^) 
we  shall  detain  the  reader  for  a  moment  6n  the  geolo- 
gical features  of  the  cotintry  around  us.  It  needs  little 
geological  knowledge  to  be  at  once  -aware  of  tlie  former 
existence  of  volcanic  action  as  the  trateller  proceeds 
towards  Frascati  or  Albano,  the  country  being  covered 
with  volcanic  scoriae  Imd  lapilli.  Tlie  Latial  Sjstem«or 
Sistema  Latiale  of  the  Boman  Geologists  consists  of  lo 
cfzternal  and  internal  cone,  Tusculum  and  its  range  of 
hills  constituting  the  outer,  and  Honte  Cavi  tbe  ioixr 
cone.  The  external  cone  is,  as  maj  be  expected,  formn 
exclusively  of  volcanic  matter,  merelj  covered  br  fe- 
getable  mould;  and  a  singular  formation  of  lava,  koort 
by  the  local  name  of  sperone ,  is  found  to  constitute 
the  entire  of  tbe  Tusculan  hills.  It  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  the  ordinary  lava ,  being  rather  of  a  poroos 

(a)  Tbe  KomaDs  placed  a  atroo^  garriaon  on  tke  Albaa  Mou^ 
comaaand  the  Appian  and  Lalia  ways ,  when  Rome  was  ncnaces^^ 
Aanibal.  Liv.  lib.  XXVI.  c.  9. 
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ntttare^  of  a  dark  browa  coloar,  and  composed  ^  as  is 
seen  with  a  lens,  of  an  aggregate  of  minate  crystals  or 
garnets,  frequently  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  It  is  es- 
sentiallj  siliceous;  and  its  durabilitj  is  attested  bj  the 
large  chiseled  blocks  to  be  seen  at  Tusculum ,  having 
been  the  chief  material  of  which  the  ancient  citj  was 
built  Of  thif  substance  also  consists  a  portion  of 
Rocca  di  Papa ,  where  it  is  seen  to  pass  gradually  into 
the  common  la? a  of  pietra  dura*  The  extinct  crater  be^ 
tween  Tusculum  and  Monte  Gavi  is  strewed  with  quan- 
tities of  ejected  Tolcanic  matter,  consisting  principally 
of  beds  of  lapilli,  scoriae,  volcanic  bombs  and  granite 
blocks.  Partially  fused  masses  of  black  mica  are  also 
frequently  met  there  and  crystals  of  hattyne,  with 
quantities  of  white  garnet  or  leucite.  The  Gampi  d^An- 
nibale  eonstitute  the  extinct  crater  of  the  internal  cone, 
which  is  Monte  Cavi ;  and  in  ascending  to  the  cone  is 
found  the  sperone  before  mentioned,  together  with  leu- 
citiferous  lava  of  pietra  dura.  The  subjacent  valley  a- 
bounds  in  deposits  of  peperino,  so  called  from  its  im- 
bedded grains  resembling  pepper;  and  quarries  of  this 
substance  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Marino.  It  isprin« 
ctpally  composed  of  cemented  ashes  and  scoriae  with 
imbedded  portions  of  black  mica,  and  crystaline  lime- 
stone; and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  lake  Albano  it 
is  observed  in  strata  enveloping  remains  of  non-carbo* 
nized  vegetable  substances,  a  proof  that  is  was  not  ejec- 
ted in  an  incandescent  state,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  stream  of  Volcanic  mud  poured  out  from  the  adjacent 
craters.  Lakes  Albano^  Nemi  and  the  Yallericcia  form 
m  subordinate  triple*  group  of  extinct  craters,  which  are 
seen  to  advantage  from  the  summit  of  the  Alban  hill. 

Having  left  the^mpi  d^Annibale  we  meet  the  an-  Temple  of 
cient  road  already  mentioned,  which  is  in  high  preser-  ^"l^.^^ff 
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▼atioD)  paTed,  as  asual,  with  poljgons  of  basalt^  in  se- 
veral of  wbicb  are  still  obserraUe  the  indentatioiis  of 
the  chiie),  ioteoded  to  facilitate  the  firm  fooling  of  the 
Iioraea  as  tbej  ascended,  together  with  the  curb-stones, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  letter  N.  Y.,  which  are  ^ 
nerallj  interpreted  Numinis  Via  or  the  waj  to  tbe  tern* 
pie  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  or  Latialis.  Its  summit  is  cote- 
red  with  soft  9  green  tarf,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference ,  the  centre  of  which  had  been  occa* 
pied  bj  the  temple.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  cea- 
turj  the  ruins  then  existing  were  sufficient  to  iodicale 
that  the  temple  looked  to  the  south ;  tliat  it  was  2J0 
feet  long  bj  120  feet  broad;  and  that  among  its  deco- 
rations were  columns  of^white  marble  and  gialloanlica 
On  the  spot  were  also  found  several  statues  and  relief; 
but  in  1783  everj  vestige  of  this  national  mooonent  o( 
tlie  earlj  historj  of  Rome  was  remoTed  bj  Card.  York 
for  the  erection  on  its  site  of  a  convent  and  charcho( 
the  Passionits,  an  act  of  Vandalism  deeply  to  be  regret- 
ted.  The  onlj  remains  now  visible  consist  of  some  blocks 
of  stone,  emplojed  lo  form  the  convent  garden  eodo- 
sure.  The  hill,  which  is  about  3,000  feet  in  height,  as 
measured  bj  Boscovich,  and  2,066  feet  above  the  vateis 
of  the  lake ,  being  visible  from  all  parts  of  their  ter- 
ritorj ,  was  deemed  bj  the  Latins  the  centre  of  tfatf 
Confederation*  Wishing  to  make  it  the  centre  ootot 
the  Latin  League  but  of  the  Roman  GonfederatioDTtf- 
qiiin  the  Proud  consecrated  it  anew  bj  the  erection  of 
the  temple ,  A.  U.  C  222,  which  was  to  be  comiDOO  to 
tlie  Romans,  Latins,  Hernici  and  Yolsci,  who  bdonge<i 
lo  the  League,  and  called  its  great  festival  the  Feritt 
Latinae.  This  national  festival  continued  to  be  celebn* 
.ted  in  the  time  of  Dionjsius  of  Halicamassus,  who  io* 
forms  us  that  it  presented  a  Council ,  a  market  aadi 
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sacrifice;  that  the  participating  parties',  consisting  of 
fortj-seven  cities ,  brought  thither  some  lambs ,  some 
cheeses ,  some  milk  ,  some  cahes }  and  that  a  bull  was 
sacrificed  in  common,  the  meat  of  irhich  was  distributed 
among  the  representatives  of  the  respective,  cities  (a). 
The  same  Historian  records  that  originiallj  the  Feriae 
lasted  bot  one  day;  that  a  second  daj  iras  added  bj  the 
Roman  People  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings;  a  third 
daj  in  memory  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  after  the  retreat  to  the  Monte  Saero  U. 
G  263;  and  a  fourth  bj  Camillus  after  haying  reconci- 
led the  same  parties  (b)»  The  time  of  their  celebration 
was  annually  fixed  by  the  Ginsuls  and  other  supreme 
Soman  Magistrates,  so  that  they  were  Feriae  Concepti- 
Tae  or  moteable  feasts;  and  the  chief  Magistrate  of  Rome, 
who  was  head  of  the  League,  did  the  honours  of  the  fes- 
tifal*  After  the  immolation  of  the  bull  took  place  the 
pisceratio  or  distribution  ol  its  meat;  to  it  succeeded 
the  federal  feast;  and  the  populace,  who  attended,  also 
freely  indulged  in  eating,  drinking,  masquerading  and 
all  sorts  of  convivial  relaxation  and  hilarity  (c),  which 
took  place  principally  in  the  Campo  di  Annibale.  Lac- 
tantins  {d)  and  Tertullian  (e)  inform  us  that  human 
blood  was  shed  on  the  occasion  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
JLatialis;  and  their  words  may  refer  to  human  sacrifices 
or  gladiatorial  combats.  The  Feriae  Latinae ,  as  is  in- 
ferred from  Lactantius,  continued  tobe celebrated  until 
the  IV.  century  of  our  era.  Roman  G>nquerors,  who 
were  denied  the  honour  of  a  triumph  in  Rome ,  were 
sometimes  consoled  hj  enjoying  the  lesser  glories  of  an 


(a)  Lib.  IV.  c.  ag.  (b)  Lib.^Vl.  e.  9$.   (c)    Festos  in  Oscillum. 
(d)  De  Falsa  Eeligipne  lib.  L  c  ai«  {e)  Contra  Gnostico*. 


OTfttioti  to  the  temple  of  Jnpiler  Latialis,  crowned  inA 
mjrde  iaslead  of  laurel  (a). 
Ciiies  Flinj  &nd  Dtoojsias  have  lef^  us  the  names  of  the 

which  lor*  fortj-se?ea  cities,  which  formed   the  Roman  League, 
Hmaap       '^>^  ^'  twelfe  Latin  cities  existing  in  his  daj:  Aricia, 
hm^tit,       BoTillae,  Castrimonienses  Cingul^ni,  Fabtenses,  Fico- 
lenses,  Gabioi,  Hionenses  Lavioiates,  LaTicani,  Ifomen- 
tani,  Praenestiui,  Teliidi^  Tusculani;  eighteen  Latin 
cities,  of  which  no  vestige  remained  in  his  daj:  Albani, 
JEsoiani,  Aciehses  Abolani,  Bubetani,  Foretii,  Horteo- 
ses  Latinienses,*  Hanates  Hacrales,  Mutucumenses,  Ma« 
nienaes,  OUiculani^  Octulani,  Pedani ,  Qaerquetulani, 
Toleriensos,  Tutienses  YitimelUrii,  Yelienses  Yenefa- 
lani,  Yiteliienses;  seven  confederacies  of  the  Hemici: 
Aletrinates,  Anagnini,  Affilani,  Capitnlum  Hemicura. 
Gereatini  Mariani,  Ferentinates ;  Two  Yolscian  cities 
recorded  bj  Dionjstus;  Eetra,  Antium;  seven  cities  of 
doubtful  origin:  Bolanii£^tta-2^/i>n\Carvenfant  La- 
iinO'Fhlsci^  Goriolani  VolscO'Latini^  Fidenates  Ln* 
tino^Eiruschi^  Longulani  Latino-Folsci ^  Pollusciai 
Laiiuo^Folsciy  the  Sicani-Siculenses,  and  Rome,  tbe 
head  of  tlie  League,  composed  of  a  mixed  popalatioa 
of  Latius,  Sabides  and  Etrurians  (b).  F«ach  of  these  ci- 
I      ties  had  a  share  of  the  victims,  and  took  an  oath  of  nm- 
tual  allegiance;  but  thirtj  of  them  onl j  had  formed  tk 
Latin  League. 
Yiew  from  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  convent  is  one 

inVrTh     ^^^^^  ^^^'  beautiful,  extensive  and  classic  prospects 
hill.  in  the  world,  commanding  as  it  does  tbe  heights  of  Sar- 

dinia; the  vast  plain  of  the  Tibur;  the  Sabine  and  Etrus- 
scan  hills;  the  Mediterranean;  Mount  Soracte;  Mens 
Lucretilis;  the  crater  of  Lake  Sabatinus,  now  lake  Brac- 

(a)  Valer.Max.lib.III.c.6  (5)  PIiii.Hiat.  Nat.Iib.III.e.T.5.a 
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ciano;  the  lake  of  Gabiif  lake  Albano;  Kemi,  HaiSnoJ 
BoGca  di  Papa;  Castel  Gandolfo;  Albano;  Aricia;  the 
Pontine  Marshes  partiallj  infercepted  bj'Hohs  Arte-^ 
misins  rising  aboye  lake  Nemi,  and  bj  Mons  Algidos, 
the  sharp  and  woodj  peak  of  which  points  to  the  sky 
near  Mons  Artemisius;  the  scene  of  the  six  last  books 
of  the  £neid,  beginning  with  the  Tiber,  at  the  motrth 
of  which  the  Trojan  hero  landed,  and  embracing  Lau« 
rentum^  Layiniain,  Ardea  and  Antium.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  Jan6  surveyed  the  two  contending  '  *' 
armieS)  previously  to  the  last  combat  of  the  vEnieid,  anA 
addressed  herself  to  the  NaTs' of  the  lakebelow4  theme- 
tamorphosed  sister  of  Tumus:  .      m: 

^^Meantime  the  quee'n  of  heaven  beheld  the  sight  '' 
'With  eyes  udpleasM,  from  mount  AIbano'*s  height; 
Since  caird  Albano  by  succeeding  (ame,         . 
But  then  an  empty  hill,  without  a  n^me 
She  thence  surveyM  the  field,  the  Trojan  powers, 
The  Latlan  sqdadrons,  and  Laurentine  towVs.     ^ 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  skies  bespake. 
With  sighs  and  tears,  the  goddess  of  tlie  lak^, 
^O  nymph,  the  pride  of  living  lakes!  said  she; 
O  most  renown^,  and  most  beloved  by  me!'         '^ 
Long  hast  thou  kuown  etc/^  Jeneid  XII:  v.'20i  ^qc(* 
The  classic  reader  wiH  also  here  call  fo  mind  Cicet-b'i 
address  to  Latial  Jove,  in  his  famous  oration  for  Milo: 
^^Tuque  ex  tuo  edito  monte,  Latiarisancte  Jupiter,  cti<* 
JUS  ille  lacus,  nemora,  finesque  etc^  On  such  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  interest,  famed  in  early  history  and  clas- 
sic song,  we  gaze  with  admiration  and  delight,  until 
having  feasted  our  ejes  on  its  varied  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  we  turn  them  finally  towards  the  Eternal  Gity^ 
with  its  proud  dome  of  S.  Pete/s  towering  towards  the 
fikies ,  and  descend  to  Marino  to  reach  bj  the  Marina 
Vol.  IV.  A6 
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|MiI  the  tia  App*A  Bloderna^  and  enter  the  city  by  tl|t 
gate  .of  S.  John^  thus  tarnunating  our  first  classic  ex-t 
eittsloa  in  the  tldlnUj  of  Rome. 
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Grotta  ,  . , ;  .  FrpW  ,li<Wfl  tQ  f  rai^cati  is  i|  distance  pf  twelve 
Ferrataf  pile^  ^  ^\^^%  t)H»  s^ip^.'  a^  tQ  <>rotta  Ferrata  ,  to  which 
we  first  prP^ee4^  fhei^ce  tQ  Flpescati  distant  aboo|  three 
miles,  thence  to  Tiisculam^  thence  to  lahe  Regillns,  afier 
which  W9  return  |>j  Fi^soati  tQ  Borne.  Yft  leave  hj  the 
porta  S. ,  <iiQTi^ipi  p  a  feir  dosen  jards  from  which  we 
tistke  the  roadl  tQ.  (be  (eft,  ^nd  mef^t  after  two  miles  the 
aqueduct  o{  tl)e  ^cqifa  Felice,  adJQii^iQg  the  Claodian. 
Having  crqss^d  ^be  ^qua  Grabra  of  Gcero,  w^  pass  un* 
der  an  arcif  pf  ^h^  acqqa  Felipe ,  called  porta  Foiba 
from  its  IiaT|y)|[  been  fofmerlj  the  resort  of  banditti. 
The  8trean|.,ci^^  in  the  AlbfUi  y^iXtj  b^ond  castdio 
della  UplaiTfj^  flovf  ^  Jl>etweeii  Tnscolum  and  Molara;  des^ 
cends  to  Gratia  Ferrata^  tbepce  to  the  Gentroiii,  where, 
iinde^r.  <be.  yilla  of  ^uqullus,  it  receives  an  artificial  di« 
jrc^ctJion  tcMfa^^ds  ]R9PU  Tc^cjiia;  and,  foUowifig  the  di- 
rection ^iX\^^  Qa^dlw.^?^^4^^.^  reaches  |hi^  arch oa 
its  wzj  towards,  tb^;pqrta  S«  Qiovanni^  pear  wbich  itca* 
t<^9i  Jthe  Ipe^i^  ^^la  Fercatejia;  crosses  the  walls  nodei 
^0  anpiisnt  pQrfea  IWetroni;  enters  (be  vaUej  of  the  (ms- 
sioiof  pi^blica  ^qd  |be  G^ccn^  Maximus;  and  xieaches  the 
[|?iber  near  the  porta  ]>one,  Qcero  c|dU  the  aqua  Gra- 
bra fUfSCuJan,  because  having  supplied  the  villas  near 
Xusculum  and  aipQng  them  bis  own  (a).  About  half  a 

(^4  Orat  pvo  Baib.  a.  ao.  Orst  in.  pro  Legs  Agrsr. 
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inile  bejond  the  porta  Fiirba,  to  the  left,  rises  the  loftj 
tumulus  of  the  MoAte  del  Grano,  surmqanted  bj  a  small 
square  tower  ^  and  forming  a  conical  mound  200  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base ,  and  built  o(  solid '  masoiatr j  ^ 
whence  it  is  probable  that  it  had  beei|  planted  with  trees^ 
lihe  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  ai|d  crowned  with  the 
statue  of  the  proprietor.  It  was  discovered  towards  the 
close  of  the  XYIf  century,  and  was  explored  bj  rerao* 
Ting  the  stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  wbdi|  a  aepulchnl 
chamber  was  found  containing  th^  magnificent  Mro(^* 
phagus  of  white  marble  now  in  the  Capitoline  mmeuas, 
commonly  called  that  of  Alexander  Sevenis ,  and  des* 
cribed  in  its  proper  place  (a).  The  sepulchral  chamber 
is  still  accessible.  To  the  right,  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond this  tumulus^  are  remains  of  the  reservoir,  which 
according  to  Frontinus,  received  six  out  of  the  nine 
aqueduct^  existing  in  bis  time,  that  is  the  Anio  Vetus, 
Martian,  Tepulaq,  Julian,  C|audian  and  Anio  KoVa. 
The  arches  of  the  Claudiaii  aqd  Anio  Nova  arebere  seen 
striding  towards  the  torre  del  Fiscale,  where  they  cross 
the  Latin  way  as  they  advance  towards  the  porta  H aggiort* 
Hear  the  casale  di  Roma  Vecchia  are  also  remains  of 
some  arches  of  the  Oartian,  Tepulan  and  Julian  Aqne* 
4ucts  with  their  three  obanqel^. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  reservoir,  that  is  about  SetfeBassi 
five  miles  from  the  gate  of  S.  John  ,  we  meet  ruins  to 
the  right  calle4  Sette  Bassi,  a  name  generally  supposed 
to  be  (|erived  from  Septimius  Bassus,  Consul  with  (hi^ 
nius  Gallicaous  A«  P^  317.,  whose  tenement,  fundus 
£as5i,  was  giveQ  by  Coostantine  to  the  Lateran  Baptis*  • 
lerj  {6).  Beyond  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  at 
least  4000  feet  in  circuit  The  villa  looked  towards 

(a)  SccIadeiiCapttolineMttseom.    (3)  inuUt.Tit.  S.5iiTeitriI. 
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Boone  3  of  Its  projecting  front  traces  of  the  porltco 
slill  remain;  and  the  under  floor  is  still  accessible.  The 
portico  supported  a  terrace,  which  formed  an  entrance 
to  the- first  atorj,  of  which  a  magnificent  room  with  three 
doorl  and  as  manj  windows  mzj  still  be  traced.  In 
«ome  of  the  upper  rooms,  as  maj  still  be  seen ,  remain 
lobes  which  senred  to  heat  them  in  winter  and  to  cod 
-them  in  isummer,  the  camerae  tabulatae  of  Plioj.Tbe 
iwalls'  looking  towards  Rome  are  bnilt  of  beavtif ul  brick- 
^work  mixed  with  opus  reticalatnm  and  square  stones 
of  peperino)  and  the  bricks  bear  the  mark  of  the  time 
of  Adrian,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  an  Imperial 
Tilla  erected  bj  that  Emperor.  Among  the  rains  are 
found  fragments  of  precious  marbles,  attesting  the  an^ 
cient  splendour  of  the  villa  j  and  a  rare  specimen  of 
violet  breccia,  streaked  with  white  and  jellow,  occurs 
80  often  that  it  is  hence  called  breccia  de'^Setle  BassL 
The  plan  of  the  villa  is  a  quadrangle  with  a  large  gar- 
den in  the  centre.  On  the  Eastern  side  are  two  rotns, 
which  seem  to  have  been  baths.  Towards  the  West  b  a 
long  corridor,  the  northern  extremitj  oF  whic^h  termi* 
nates  in  an  ezaedra;  and  towards  the  South  are  the  re* 
^  mains  of  a  Crypto  Portico.  Bejond  the  erjpt  are  two 
chambers  of  a  reserroir^  in  which  an  aqueduct  lermi* 
;  nates,  a  branch  from  the  Claudian,  to  supplj  the  vilk 

About  a  quarterof  a  mile  to  the  South,  near  the  Labn 
waj,  are  seen  the  remains  of  another  villa,  the  proprie- 
tor of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 
^»..     «  Beturning  to  the  road  we  pass  bj  the  Osteria  del 

Lucallas;    Gurato  and  approach  the  Torre  di  meua  via,  halfwaj 
Borghttta    to  Frascati.  Here  the  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Frascati; 
that  to  the  right  coaducts  to  Grotta  Ferrata  hj  the  O 
sale  di  Gregna,  which  is  on  the  Latin  waj,  bj  Moreni. 
Ci^mpini  and  Borghetto.  We  soon  cross  a  small  hti^ip 
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bVer  the  aqua  Grabra,  wliicfa,  a  litile  lower  dowa  to  th^ 
left,  divides  into  tiro  streams,  ha? ing  in  part  received 
an  artificial  direction  in  the  middle  ages ,  when  the 
aqnedocts  vert3  no  longer  in  actiTitj ,  one  stream  hat* 
ing  been  tarned  toMrds  Rome,  the  other  still  pursuing 
its  natural  course  to  the  Anib.  On  the  heights  td  our 
left  are  remains  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
LocqUus,  and  now  called  easale  di  Gregha.  Tbejr  are 
situate  on  an  irregular  mass  of  basalt,  on  which  irerrf 
erected  sbbstructions  to  afford  an  even  platform,  on 
which  rose  the  superstructure  of  the  villa,  of  which  the 
ground  floor  in  part  remains.  Towards  Bome  the^esuln 
structiona  pretent  compartments  like  closed  arches  ^ 
built  partlj  of  brick  and  partly  of  fttone;  and  over'^ach 
compartment  is  an  opening  that  gave  light  to  a  corri« 
dor ,  parallel  to  which  runs  a  crjpto-portico,  Td  the 
south  is  another  crjpt  lighted  bj  windows  in  its  tault. 
These  ruins  are  situate  about  the  ninth  mile  of  the  La- 
tin waj;  and  we  know  from  Frontidus  that  the  lands 
of  LucuUus  reached  as  far  as  the  tenth,  so  that  thej 
maj  have  belonged  to  one  of  his  villas.  Beturning  to  the 
toad  #e  observe  to  our  left  the  remains  of  several  tdmbi 
knarking  the  direction  of  the  Latin  wajj  and  pass  by  the 
Casale  Ciampini,  where  the  X.  milestone  on  the  Latid 
wa J  was.  found  in  the  time  of  Fabretti;  The  stone  piay 
be  seen  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  "Vatican  Museum  #ith 
tlie  name  of  Maxentius  inscribed  on  it,  a  proof  that  he 
repaired  the  Latin  waj«  Again  we  meet  the  ruins  of 
two  tombs  to  jour  left ,  after  which  we  enter  the  farm 
called  Porcaccbia  to  the  left  and  observe  two  terraces  of 
an  ancient  villa.  Advancing  towards  Grotta  Ferrate  we 
soon  meet  to  our  left  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle ,  caU 
led    Borghetto,  which  belonged  to  the  Savelli  family. 
Julius  II.  got  possession  of  it}  and,  on  the  15th  of  June 
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^iS829  the  Duke  of  Gakbria  with  30  Mjuadron  of  Hontf 
ind  3000  iafantrj  were  lodged  there  (a).  The  Latla 
waj  .ascended  hence  between  tlie  Frascali  and  Alban 
hillS)  passing  between  Frascati  and  Grotta  l^errata.  Ad- 
lancing  we  meet  a  road  to  oar  left  leading  to  Frascati; 
that  to  the  right  leads  us  to 
Grotta  GBOTTA  FEBBATA.  tt  is  a  Tillage  containing 

renrata.       ^}^jxt  600  inhabitants  and  a  convent  of  Basilian  monks« 
the  onlj  one  of  the  Otder  in  the  Pontifical  States.  Its 
name  is  borrowed  from  a  painting  of  the  Madonna, 
which  stood  in  k  iiich  enclosed  with  an  iron  tailing  oa 
the  site  of  the  Abbey,  and  which  is  now  OTer  the  great 
altar  of  the  Chdrcb.  The  convent  was  built,  A.  IX  1002, 
bj  S.  Ifilus,  who  fled  from  his  monastery  m  Calabria 
when  attacked  by  the  Saracen^,  and  was  kindly  received 
at  Gaeta  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  invited  him  and 
hi/5  monks  to  Bome«  After  the  death  of  Otho,  in  1002, 
he  obtained  the  site  of  the  present  monastery  from  Pfo- 
lomy  Ciount  of  Tusclilum  ,  by  whom  it  was  richly  en- 
dowed: at  the  close  of  tlie  XY.  century  it  was  given  in 
cpmmtodam  by  Sittus  lY.  to  his  Nephew  CanL  ddla 
Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  11.^  its  monastery  is  still  held 
in  commendam;  and  its  church  is  at  once  Abbatial  and 
ParrochiaU 

As  we  approach  the  edifice  its  bridge,   its  fos, 
its  turreted  walls  aud  towers  at  once  infisrm  qs  that  it 
had  been  converted  into  a  fortress;  and  this  cdnv«s«m 
was  made  by  Card^  della  Bovere  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  those  times.  The.  Church  was  built    in  iiSA, 
by  Card.  Guadagni,  Commendatory  Abbot,  who  is  bo 
ried  within  its  walls;  and  the  door-posts  of  its  vestibok 
are  ancient.  The  door-posts  of  the  present   churcB  be* 

(a)  Mnratori  T.  III.  P.  IL  p.  1071; 


longed  to  the  ancient  one;  its  grapes  and  vine  leaves  ard 
emblems  of  the  Ghuxch  of  Chfist  On  the  arehitrave  oter 
the  door  is^  in  one  line)  a  Glfeek  inscription  to  this  nt^ 
feet:  ^^ About  to  enter  Ihls  door,  leave  batsidei  all  dis<> 
tracting  thoughts  that  within  yod  niaj  find  joiir  judg^ 
propitious/^  Above  the  arohilrdtd  ia  a  mosiiic  of  the  Bc^ 
deemer^bis  Virgin  Mdtber  and  S.  Basil  with,  a  smati 
figure  of  the  artist.  Over  the  greal  altar  is  a  hidsaid  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  before  the  throneof  the  Host  ttigh^ 
and  the  tabernacle  is  adorned  with  lour  beautiful  little 
columns  of  tfgate. 

We  tiow  enter  the  chapel  of  S.  Nilu^,  painted  hf  thapel  oC 

JDomenichiao,  who  was  speciallj  recommended  for  thi{  ^'  aiius. 

purpose  to  Card.  Farnese  bj  his  master  Annibal  Ca^ 

ral:ci.  It  was  painted  bj  hiih  A.  O.  1610,  in  his  XSXK. 

year  ^  having  been  bom  in  1581.;  arnd  on  the  cieling  h 

an  inscription  to  that  effect  The  paintings  were  retouch* 

ed  bj  Camuccini,  in  1819,  bj  order  of  Card.  Gon- 

salvi,  the  theii  Commendatory  Abbot;  and  an  inscfipHon 

to  that  effect,  beneato  which  is  tli^bnstof  DomenicfciAo 

hj  Teresa  Benincaiftpi^  wds  then  affiied  to  the  end  ^all 

bf  the  ehapeU  Belo^  the  bust  is  an  old  baptismal  font', 

on  which  are  sculptured  fishes,  alluding  to  the  eontef* 

sion  of  the  Gentiles.  The  altar-piece  is  an  easel  pain^ 

f  iDg  ,  by  Annibal  Caracfei ,  representing  SS.  Ililtis  and 

Bartholomew  praying  to  the  Tirgin  and  Child;  and  all 

th^  others  in  fresco  are  by  the  faster  band  of  Dotaenl- 

cbiilb.  Immediately  to  the    left  of  the  altar  is  the  tni- 

racle  k>€  the  de  mOtiiao  b  oy  dkpossetsed  by  the  prayers 

of  S.  If  ilcts^  and  the  applidliti<)ti  by  S.  BarthdldtAeW  tX 

the  oil  of  the  lamp  before  the  altAr  of  the  d.  Viigin  for 

^is  curs.  The  poor  possessed  boy,  ^bo  is  struggling  in 

the  anas  of  his  afOicted  father,  is  violently  conVulsed; 

md  liis  stsained  muscles,  distorted  features ,  upturned, 


phreBsted  ejebalb,  erect  biir,  all  ezpresshre  of  iotenatf 
egooy^  inspire  us  with  pitj  and  tenor.  S.Niias,  kneels 
ing  in  the  attitdde  of  most  earnest  prajer,  implores 
iieayen  to  grant  his  cure;  and  S.  Bartholomeir,  firm  ia 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  on  bim^  presses  with 
the  finger  of  one  band  the  lip  of  the  poor  sufferer,  and 
tinges  the  two  forefingers  of  the  other  iu  the  oil  of  the 
lamp  to  apply  it  to  the  demoniac,  whose  father  looks 
perplexed  between  hope  and  fear*  The  earnest  nttentioa 
of  the  two  boys  and  old  man  looking  on,  and  the  fright 
of  the  child  clinging  to  its  mother  are  most  natural;  bot 
f  the  mother  herself  on  bended  knees,  watching  in  breath* 
leas  suspense  the  late  of  her  son,  es  if  life  hung  on  its 
result,  is  most  touching. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  same  subject  fonns 
a  sort  of  episode  in  the  lower  portion  of   Raphael*s 
Transfiguration;  but  be  will  also  obser?e  that  Donmi- 
chino.  has  here  ayoided  all  imitation.  In  that  of  Ba|Aacl 
the  canvas  is  filled  with  a  crowd  arranged  with  masterlj 
Tariety,  whereas  here  theie  are  in  all  but  nine  figuies; 
but  if  the  former  presents  greater  contrast  of  forms, 
expression  and  attitivley  the  latter,  partly  perhaps  from 
the  fewness  of  it$  figures  and  its  unity  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  from  its  strength  of  delineation,  takes  stronger 
hold  of  the  mind;  and  this  painting,  which  is  nnqees* 
tionably  a  masterpiece  of  perfection ,  may  well  stmd 
a  comparison  with,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  Dasao- 
.niac  of  Raphael. 

Opposite  the  Demoniac  boy  is  the  B.  Ttrgin  sea- 
ted in  glory,  and  handing  a  golden  apple  to  SS.  Kilns 
and  Berthdomevr,  On  the  same  wall  is  a  paintings  of 
&  Rilus  viewing  the  plan  of  the  couTent,  when  sud- 
denly the  rope,  by  which  a  column  was  being  erected, 
snapped  ,  and  the  column  is  miraculously  arrested  ia 
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in  fail  by  the  arm  of  S.  Bartholomew.  Opposite  is  the 

interview  of  &  Nilas  aiid  Otbo  III.  near  Gaeta.  Otho, 

dressed  in  an  embroidered  mantle,  has  alighted  from 

his  charger,  and  extends  his  arms  to  embrace  the  saint, 

who,  with  a  countenance  al  once  breathing  affection  and 

sanctitj,  humblj  ei tends  his  arms  towards  the  Empe^ 

ror.  The  Saint  is  followed  bj  other  monks  bearing  a 

Cross  and  thurible;  and  the  Emperor  is  attended  hy  his 

Soldiers  and  suit,  amongst  whom  Domenichino  has 

painted  himself  clothed  io  green,  and  holding  the  bridle 

of  the  Emperor'^s  horse;  and  his  two  friends  Guido  and 

Guercino,  the  former  leaning  on  the  horse  and  the  lat^ 

ter  carnestlj  addressing  Guido*  The  trumpeters  too  are 

justlj  admired,  seeming  as  thej  do  to  be  actually  blow«« 

ing  their  trumpets.  This  large  fresco  is  full  of  life  and 

spirit.  On  the  same  wall  is  S.  Nilus  bent  in  humble 

prajer  before  a  crucifix,  which  has  disengaged  the  right 

arm  from  the  cross  to  bless  him ;  and  opposite  is  the 

Saint  praying  to  stop  a  tremendous  shower  at  the  mo«> 

nient  the  com  has  been  cut  and  is  about  to  be  placed 

in  the  granaries^n  the  sacristy  is  a  bnptismal  vase  of 

terra  cotta  painted  internally  and  externally  in  a  sort 

of  arabesque  with  a  centre-piece  of  Moses  striking  the 

rock,  said  also  to  be  by  Domenichino.  The  Content  li« 

brarj  is  select  and  well  kept,  consisting  chiefly  of  sa«« 

cred  and  profane  history,theoIogy,  polyglot  Bibles,  Com« 

mentaries  and  some  Greek  manuscripts,  amongst  which 

is  an  illuminated  Greek  Psalter  with  Greek  notes. 

FRASGATI.  Having  seen  Grotta  Ferrata  we  leafe  for  ]?rascati. 
Fraseati ,  and  soon  meet  the  united  stream  of  the  Aqua 
Crabra  and  Julian  water,  not  the  Tepulan,  as  the  inscrip-* 
tion  here  erroneously  states ,  for  we  know  from  Fronti* 
njMS  that  the  Tepulan  rises  two  miles  nearer  Borne.  The  ^ 

Julian  joins  the  Crabra  at  the  skirl  of  Roccadi  Papa.I^av« 
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ing  ibe  Villa  Hootalio  and  the  ?illa  Turiooit  to  am  led 
and  the  Belvedere  to  our  right  we  enter  hj  die  porta 
S.  Pielro  the  town  of  Frascati.  This  pretty  town  is  si- 
tuate on  one  o(  the  lower  heights  of  the  Alban  hills  vitk 
a  popfalation  of  about  5000  souls,  and  owes  its  origin 
to  the  destruction  of  Tusculum«  Its  name  howeieritde- 
rives  from  tlie  church  of  S*  Maria  de  Frascati,  hailt  io 
the  YIII.  century  ^  and  no  doubt  so  called  fiooi  tke 
adjoining  frascata.or  beautiful  woods  of  arbutos , ilex, 
cypress  and  slone  pine  ^  which  surround  it  Its  climi^ 
is  healthy;  the  excursions  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous 
and  delightful;  the  inns  and  lodgings  afford  goodac* 
(Bommbdation;  and  it  is  hence  one  of  the  most  fasbiouUe 
resorts  of  Bomail  families  during  the  Tilleggiatora^md 
of  seVeral  English  families  during  the  summer.  Its  pnb* 
lie  square  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  ;  and  in  it  sUuJs 
the  Gatliedral  of  S.  Peter,  built  by  Carlo  Fontana  at  tbe 
blose  of  the  XVII.  century.  The  walls  of  tb^  church  aie 
built  of  Tusculari,  which  is  much  harder  than  Bomio< 
iufa  ;  and  its  interior  is  divided  into  a  na?e  and  t«o 
liisles«  with  pillars  and  arcades  Sustaining  a  Doric  tor 
lablature*  Otrer  its  great  altar  is  a  large  marble  xtM^ 
little  merit;  and  to  the  left  of  the  great  door  of  eatnaoe 
is  the  tomb  of  Charles  Edward,  tb^  younger'  Pketcndtf) 
km  of  Jamed  III. ,  who  died  on  the  Slrst  of  Jan.  <!(( 
It  was  erected  by  flenrj ,  Card.  Dokcj  of  Tork^  ^1 
^rs  bishop  of  Frascati  ^  and  the  last  of  the  StaiKb. 
The  inscription  is  ds  iblbws:  Heie  siius  est  X^rolas 
Odaurdus^  cui  pater  Jacohms  III.^  Sex  Ai^i^'t 
Scotiae  ^  Frariciae^  Hibemiae  ^primus  Haiorum/f^' 
tefnijurU  et  regiae  dignitatis,  .suecea^i^  et  kaertij 
yt^i^  domicilio  sibi  Romue  delecta^  Onnes  Jib^Jf^ 
sis  dictus  est,  Fixit  annas  LXf^IL  ei  mensem ;  ^^ 
cessit  in  pace '^.pridieRalFebr.  anno  sri^cctxju///^ 


ttenricus  Card.  Episc,  Tusculan.  9  cui  patema  jurd 
tUulique  cessete^  Ducts  Bboracensis  appellaiione  re* 
sumpldy  in  ipso  luctu  amdri  et  reperentiae  obsequu* 
tus  9  indicia  in  templum  suum  funere  muliis  cum  la* 
crimis  praesens  jusia  pSrsohie  frairi  augustissimo , 
honoremqu'e  septdchri  ampliorMi  desiinapiL 

The  small  chtircfa  of  S.  lEtocco  9  formerly  the  ca-  Church  oi 
ihedrai  bt&  Sebastian, and  still  called  Uduomo  pecchio^  S.  Rocco. 
situale  at  the  low^ir  extremitj  of  the  town^  is  stip(H)s6dl 
to  hsTe  been  built  bj  the  Orsini ,  lords  of  Hdrlno  j- 
A.  D.  1309L  The  wdls  of  the  town  rise  on  the  mins  of 
a  WUa  of  the  Augustan  epoch ,  which  afforded  partial 
shelter  to  the  Tuscalaiis  after  the  destruciioii  of  their 
citj  bj  the  Romans  A.  D.  1191. 

TUSCtLbM.  Of  the   identity  of  Tusculum  no  taseiilum) 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  for,  as  we  shall  ^ee^  it  cdn«.  ''^^'')^  ^ 
tinued  to  be  inhabited  till  the  closeof  theXII.  tenturj; 
but  its  name  is  of  doubtful  etjmblogy,  ^^  some  ^,  sajs 
Frontinus,  ^^  deriving  it  from  TuScus  the  son  of  Her«' 
cules ,  others  from  the  love  of  sacrifices ,  ^dvomoi  >  and 
others  from  its  difficult  access,  AimeoXdV.  It  was  fifteen 
miles  from  Rome;  and  the  direct  road  to  it  was  the  La- 
tin waj  ^  M  %e  know  from  the  combined  testimonj  of 
I>ionjsius  and  Livj  ,  the  former  of  whom  sajs  that 
Coriolanus  encamped  at  a  distance  of  abodt  four  miles  * 
from  Rome  on  the  road  to  Tusciilutn :  and  the  latter 
that  he  pitched  his  camp  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
mile  on  the  Latin  waj.  A  branch  started  from  the  tenth 
mile  of  the  Latin  Waj,  and  led  up  to  it  by  the  Southdrii 
ridge  of  the  hill;  and  another  ascended  bj  the  Carnal* 
doll 9  and  thence  bj  the  modern  ascent,  entering  hj 
the  Nortliem  gate.  We  shall  iiieet  vestiges  of  both  roads, 
and  shall  find   the  milestone  No*  XY.  still  standing 
outside  the  Northern  gate. 
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TufCttluBi  is  sftid  to  iui?e  been  foundlkl  bj  Tele^ 
gonos,  the  ion  of  Uljstes  and  Giroe;  and  hence  Orid  {a)*^ 
Horace  (i)  and  Piopertios  (c)  call  it  the  citj  of  Tele* 
goaus}  and  its  steep  is  often  called  the  Circean  ridge  {dy 
Ttoj^  according  to  the  calculation  of  Larcher  ,  was  ta- 
ken 1280.years  before  Christ)  and  thas  would  the  foun^ 
dation  of  Tusculum  date  1 250  years  before  the  ChristisD 
era  or  five  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It 
became  conspiouoos  for  the  first  time  in  the  first  Latin 
league.  Having  in  vain  sought  to  recover  his  lost  throne^ 
Tarquin  the  Proud  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Mamilius  ^  Dictator  of  Tusculum  ,  and  thus  eng^iged 
him  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  Latin  G>nfederation  was 
thus  soon  enlisted  against  Rome ;  but  the  battle  at  lake 
'  Regillus  ended  in  their  discomfiture  and  in  the  death 
of  Mamilius  (e).  Tusculum  then  sought  and  obtained  aa 
alliance  with  Rome ,  which  continued  almost  inTtolale 
until  the  second  Latin  League,  when  the  Tusculans,  in 
common  with  the  other  Latins,  became  subject  lo  Rone 
A.  U,  C  ^179and  Tusculum,  instead  of  an  independent 
citj ,  became  a  Roman,  municipium  (y  ).  Daring  this 
period  she  produced  many  eminent  men ,  such  as  the 
Mainilii,  the  Fulvii,  the  Catos  etc  (g) ;  and  she  proved 
her  fidelitj  to  Rome  bj  refusing  to  admit  Annibal  withia 
her  gates,  when  advancing  against  the  Romans  A.  U.C 
5^  I  (A).  At  the  commencement  of  the  Empise  its  bsMi* 
tifttl  and  health  J  environs  became  the  favourite  submas 
residence  of  many  eminent  Romans,  of  Lucullus,  the 
Catos,  Cicero,  Marcus  Rrutus,  Metellus,  Aulos  Ga- 


(a)  Past.  lib.  IIL  v.  91.  lib,  IV.  v.  71.  {i)  Lib.  III.  Ode 
(£)  Lib.  II.  el.  XXIIL  (d/  Epod.  Ode  I.  ^ilios  lib.  Til.  v.  69a.  M  Lit 
lib.  n.  e.  19.  (/)  Liv.  Kb.  VIII.  c  7.  (g)  V«l.  Max.  Ub.  III.  c.  4.  Ci- 
cero Pro  PUmdo  e.  8.  Pro  Fonieioe*  i4«  (k)  Liv.  lib.  XXTI.  c.  <•- 
SUittt  lib.  XIL  T.  554. 
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biatns  etc. ,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero  and  Pliny.  In  the 
middle'  ages  it  was  govemed  hy  the  Counts  of  Tuscu- 
luuiy  who  were  first  dependent  on  Borne,  but  sooa  be- 
came sufficientlj  powerful  not  ohlj  to  assert  their  inde« 
pendenoe,  but  rule  over  prostrate' Borne ,  during  two 
centuries ,  sleeping  her  in  degradarion.  Thej  had  em- 
braced ihe  Imperial  cause  ;  and  the  Bomans  ^  roused  at 
length  from  their  letbargj ,  resolved  to  humble  their 
ill-gotten  and  long  abused  ascendancj.  In  U 67 ,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  III. ,  the  BomanS ,  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  Pope,  sallied  forth  against  Bai«< 
none,  Lord  of  Tusculum,  who  had  solicited  and  obtain- 
ed timelj  aid  from  the  emperor  Frederick  I. ,  then  en^ 
camped  near  Ancona.  A  general  engagement  ensued , 
in  which  the  Boman  troops,  amounting  to  30,OftO,  were 
utterly  defeated ,  leaving  two^tbirds  of  their  numbers 
on  tbe  field  of  battle,  whence  contemporary  historians 
call  tbe  fatal  conflict  the  Cannae  of  tbe  middle  ages^ 
On  hearing  (he  issue  of  the  battle  the  emperor  in  per-t 
son  hastened  to  urge  on  the  siege  of  Borne*  The  Ghro» 
nicle  of  Olho  da  S.  Biagio  informs  us  that  when  the 
Bomans  came  out,  next  day,  to  btiry   their  dead, 
they  were  refused  the  privilege  except  bn  the  humilia- 
ting condition  of  their  counting  the  numbed  of  the 
slain,  who,  according  to  Otho  Morena,  a  contemporary 
historian,  amounted  to  15,000.  In*  the  following  yeatf 
the  Bomans  renewed  the  attack ,  and  tbe  Tusculans , 
abandoned  by  their  Lord,  surrendered-  uncoiiditioiuiUy 
io  Alexander  III. ,  who  made  Tusculiim  bis  favourite 
residence,  in  which  he  deceived,  in  1178)  the  ambai*^ 
sadors  sent  by  Henry  II.  of  England  toestablidi  bis  ini 
xiocence  of  the  death  of  Thomas  a  Becket. Alexander 
ciied  in  1181,  and  Tusculum  once  more  became  an  Iia-n 
perial  city.  The  smouldering  veqgeance  gf  the  FiOivaus 
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DOW  bant  forth  with  resistless  farj ;  Toscolom  defeat 
4e4  itself  gallantly  against  their  renewed  attacks;  bnt 
Henij  YLy  in  llQI^secretlj  aban4oned  the  cit j  to  the 
Romanf  9  who  pnt  the  inhabitantsf  to  the  sword  ,  rased 
the  boiis^  to  ihei^  fotindattons ,  destroyed  the  forti^ 
cations ,  and  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  desolation  in 
which  we  still  see  it  The  rains  which  we  Tiait  are,  there- 
fore ,  those  which  reinaiDe4  after  its  final  destruc- 
tion in  the  XII.  eentqij,  inclndiog  whaterer  exists  of 
a  more  ancient  date*  What  a  ticissitude  in  human  affairs 
to  see  Bpn^e  ^  despoiled  of  empire  and  reduced  to  her 
primitive  limits,  renewing,  after  the  lapse  of  XT*  cen- 
turies, the  same  hostilities  on  the  same  ground*,  con- 
tended for.  bj  the  first  Roman  Generals ! 
Th^  Tillas  The  rums  of  Tusculum  are  about  two  miles  from 

Picealo-      Prascati ;  and  we  ascend  towards  them  by  a  road  to  the 
mini  and       ,  '         .1       '  •  . 

Al«)obrao-   fight  o(  the  Tilla  Piccqlomini ,  which  contains  nothing 

dini|th«^    of  ii|terest  except  an  inscription  ,  affixed  to  the  wall 
^orch.        of  the  casii^ettq  ,  and  visible  from  the  hall  door  of  the 
casino,  recording  tha|  Card.  Baronius  there  compiled 
his  Ecc|ef iastical  Annals.  Ascending  towards  Tusculnsi 
W<i  mtet,  after  a  few  minutes.'^  walh,  the  lateral  entranee 
into  the!  villa  Aldobrandini ,  to  our  right,  built  br 
CanL  Aldohranditti ,  nephew  of  Clem.  VIII. ,  and  now 
thet  property  of  the  ^orgbese  family.  It  was  erected  br 
Giacpmo  d^lla  Porta,  4nd  cqmmai^ds  an  extensiTe  rifw. 
The  nympfaaeum  of  its  water  works ,  opposite  the  haQ 
door,  was  built  by  Gibraniii  Fontana;  and  the  water  is 
^e  Algidus ,  which  flows  from  Mons  Algidus ,  sitnate 
about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Rooca  Priora  ,  and  ce* 
lebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  cold,  and  for  the 
roils  ^batili^  fougl|i  there  between  the  ^qui ,  the 
pind  the  Romany  (a).  As  we  enter  the  casino  the  cielings  of 

(a)  Aanil  di  Tolom.  da  Laeca.  Horace  lib.  I.  Odt  ai,IIL  c  s^ 
CatoUiu  liL  LXUL  LXX.  Lifj  lib.  III.  e.  s5.  XXVL  c  9. 
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{be  roQms  to  the  rigbl  are  adorned  with  Scriptural  paiotv 
ings  bj  the  Cay*  d"*  Arpiao.  ^^etiirning  to  the  road  we 
ascend  to  the  Gappcichm  convent,  and  entering  its  lil^ 
tie  church  we  find  to  ouii^right  a  painting  of  the  B.  Y, , 
John  the  Bapt,  S.  Rook  and  8.  Zaccharjr*  said  to  be 
bj  Giulio  Romano.  Tq  the  left  is  a  S.  Francis^  bj  Paul 
Bril }  and  oVer  th^  great  altar  ia  a  Crucifixion  bj  Mu<* 
uano«In.the  Utile  5aeristj  is  a  well  ex&cuted  miniature 
sketch  of  the  fainousGracifixionofGuido,in  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina'  in  ^qme.  From  the  church  we 
pscend  lo  the  ?illa 

RUFFIKELLA.  It  was  built  in  the  XVI,  centurj  j^^  ,^^^^ 
hj  Monsg.  Ruffini,  Bishop  of  Sarniom  ^  was  afterwards  fioella, 
inhabited  bj  Lucian  Buoqapairte ,  Prince  of  Ganino  , 
who  sold  it  t9  the  Diichess  qi  Chtiblais;  and  it  now  be<* 
longs  bj  inheritance  tq  the  Court  of  f^rin.  It  most 
probablj  stands,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the  site  of  Cicero'^s 
Academy*  In  its  littUi  pprticq  ^re  spme  Tusculan  anti-* 
quities,  among  which  i^  an  iosorlptioq ,  to  the  right , 
in    honour  of  the  poet  Diphilus ,  of  whom    Cicero 
speaks  (a)  j  apd  near  it  Vk  another  to  Marcus  Fuhrius 
Ifobilior,  Gonsiil,  and  Gooqueror'of  £tolia  ,*  a  cir* 
cuxastance  irbich  confirms  the  Ta^culan  origin  of  the 
Fulvian  familj  9  as  ii|entione4  by   Cicero.  We  next; 
liscend  to  the  raiqs. of  the  ancient  citj«-      '   - 

The  fifst  object  of  antiquity  wbtol^  meets  U!|  on  the  The  arn* 
wayUa  tmall  portion  of  the  southern  branch  road*  con-  pni^ne^frei 

reii)8ius 

sistiHg  of  solid  polygonal  blocks  of  Iavi^9  and  situate  on  of  Cicero> 
a  spot  oVerlpoking  the  ? ilia  Mondragone*  The  next  object  Tasculuq 
is  ftiie  amphitheaire)  to  our  left,  of  ^reticulated  work, 
y|K>ut  225  feet  long' bjr  166  feet  broad:  That  its  remains 
ire  tfaeruinsofan  amphitheatre  is  clear  from  thieir  con^ 


I49)  Ep.XlX.  ad  Fanulitr. 
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stnicCion  and  dliplical  form.  Tbe  plan  of  thu  amphU 
iheatxe  has  beea  published  bj  Dggeri.  Agaia ,  as  we 
ad?aiice,  we  obsevTe  ^  to  oar  right,  a  modem  gatewaj, 
about  three  jards  bejoad  which  is  a  narrow  beaten  path , 
leading  np  to  what  is  called  la  scuola  di  Geerane^ 
but  what,  most  probablj,  are  ruins  of  his  Tosculan 
villa.  They  consist  of  a  long  corridor  in  front,  which 
lighted  the  eight  rooms  inside  it  aod  tbe    rooms  ^ 
either  extremitj ,  all  built  of  reticulated  work  with  oe» 
casional  ligaments  of  brick.  Thej    are   eTidentlj    the 
ruins  of  a  Tusculan  villa  and  not  of  a  town  residence , 
for  we  shall  find  the  remains  of  a-  tomb  and  cofaimba- 
rium  between  them  and  the  cit j  walL  That  thej  are  the 
-     ruios  of  Cicero'^s  Tusculan  villa  we  are  led  to  bdieve , 
in  tbe  first  place,  from  these  words  of  Horaces 
^^  Nee.  ut  superni  villa  eandens  Tosculi 
Circaea  tangat.  moenia  (a)  ;  "^^ 
and  from  the  commentarjof  the  ancient  Scholiast,  who 
sajs  that,  the  villa  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  Ceeio , 
^  which  '^ ,  sajs  he,  f^  occupied  the  upper  sides,  laierg^ 
^cyierfora ,. of  the. hill, '^'^  a  proof  that  the  villa  could 
not  hav^  been  situate  at  Grotta  Fenrata,  as  is  often  said, 
and  that  it$  locality  exactly  corresponds  with  tiiose  of 
the  ruins  before  us.  The  villa  could  not  have  oecnpied 
tbe  sides  of  the  hill  in  this  direetion  without  readting  ife 
BuffiueUa,where,among other objeets, was  found, io  iril, 
the  beautifij  mosaic  of  Pallas  now  in  the  prineipdves* 
tibale  of  the  Pio-Clementine  Museum.  Again  ,  Geero 
says  that  the  T^oulan  villa  of  Gabinius  stood  on  the 
'    hill  of  Tusculum,rm  monte  (i};and  that  his  own  stood 
next  to  that  of  the  Cousul  Gabinius ,  vidnum  {e) :  if 
then  the  vil,la  of  Gabinius  had  been  thus  situate  ,  both 

(0)  Epod.  Ode  L    (^)  In  Piit>neiB  c  ai.    (e^  Pre  Dooio  e.  a^ 


nusi  have  beeo  on  the  same  hill  ,.a  further  proof  that 
the  TiUa  could  not  hate  stood  at  Grotta  !Fecrata ,  and 
that  its  localltj  accords  with  that  of  diese  ruins.  In  the 
third  place  ,  Cicero  mentions  amongst  other  objects 
an  hotologium ,  which  his  freedman  Tiro*  was  to  send 
him  for  his  villa  (a):  accordingly  an  andent  sundial 
was  found  in  this  locality  and  transferred  to  the  Roman 
eoUege,  on  which  Fsither  Znszeri  &  J«  has  written  a  learn- 
ed  dissertation;  aad  this  coincidence  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  proois  already  adduced. 

With  regard^ to  the  subdi?ision  of  his  filla^  Cicero 
informs  us  that  it  contained  two  gymnasia  9  the  highier 
one  of  which  he  called  iMhfoaeum^  after  that  of  Arts* 
totle  at  Athens  (b)  j  and  the  lower  his  jicademia ,  after 
that  of  Plato  (c)  9  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  these 
rains  belong  to  the  Lyceum  ^  which  contained  a  libra- 
rj;and  that  the  Academy  stood  lower  down  on  the 
site  of' the  Ruffinella.  The  reader  is  aware  that  Cicero'^s 
Tusculan  Questions  and  Dialogue  de  Divimiate  were 
writen  in  hisTusculanYilla.lt  had  been  originally  the 
Til  la  of  Sylla  (d)^  and  was  confiscated  on  occasion  of 
'Cicero'^s  banishment,  for  which  he  received  on  his  re- 
turn only  about  3,000/ ,  a  compensation  of  which  he 
complains  as  altogether  inadequate,  and  most  illiberally 
dealt  out ,  %Hilde  UliberaliUr ,  by  the  Senate  {e). 

Leaving  the  rains  we  return  to  the  road  and  meet  ^^y^  ^q-^^ 
to  our  left,  as  we  said,  an  ancient  columbarium,  and  in  of  Tas- 
the  field  to  the  right  the  nucleus  of  an  ancient  tomb.  ^^"'"* 
Sbortly  after  the  road  divides  into  two;  and  taking  for 
a    moment  that  to  the  left  we  observe  the  wall  to  our 
xigbt  built  of  blocks  of  tufa,  followed  by  opus  reticulatum. 

(11)  Ad  Familiar,  lib.  XVI.  ep.  18.  (6)  Lib.  I.  de  Diviaat.  &  5> 
/^)  Ibid.  e.  la.  Tuac.  II.  c.  5.  {d^  Plin.  lib.  XXIL  e.  6.  (e)  Lib.  lY.  ad 
^Sticum  ep.  a. 

Vol.  IV.  A7 
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BdCbre  reacbibg  the  opas  feticulatom  we  meet  to  ouv 
left  a  ruiaed  boose  ywldi  an  atrium  wbicb  had  beeq 
supported  bj  foair  pUbrs ;  ^n^  adjoioing  it  are  the  re* 
naitis  of  a'large  reservoir.  Advancing  we  meet  to  our 
right  traces  of  aa  aocieqt  gatewaj ,  before  which  is  an 
telarged  space^  so  constructed  ancieotljtq  facilitate  the 
^   ingress  and  egress  of  vehicles.  Advancing  we  meet  some 
non-desoript  ruins  ^  which  terminate  our  route  in  this 
directioP)  roturoing  from  which  ▼&  take  the  other  road 
which  we  left  to  our  right  ^  and  which  conducts  os  bj 
a  Utile  avenue  to  a  sort  of  enclosure,  lifted  on  either  side 
with  Tusculan  fragments,  amongst  which  vre  first  meet 
two  large  half  pillars ,  which  stood  at  one  of  the  citj 
gates*  Amoagst  the  inscriptions,  the  first  to  tlie  leflt  re* 
cords  the  coqstructioQ  of  an  emissarium  ;  a  second  to 
the  right)  some  work  executed  br  Publius  Gabinius; 
a  third  to  the  right  aad  a  fourth  to  the  left  relate  to  an 
area.  Haviog  noticed  tliese  fragments  we  reach  an  aoc^t 
theatre ,  the  smallest  but  bj  far  the  most  perfect  found 
in  Borne  or  its  vicinity.  Its  stage,  orchestra,  cavea  aad 
ibe  steps  dividing  its  nine  seats  into  cunei  are  almost 
all.  in  perfect  preservation.  Behind  the  last  seat  is  an 
open  concentric  belt,  which  gave  access  to  the  seats; 
and  the  semicircular  area  below  afforded  room  for  the 
curule  chairs  of  the  local  authorities.  Near  this  thesire 
were  found  by  Lucian  Buonaparte,  in  1818,  a  beaatifoi 
bronae  statue  of  Apollo,and  statues  of  Antonia,  wife  of 
Drusus  and  mother  of  Claudius,  and  of  the  two  Rotiliae^ 
mother  and  daughter ,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ¥a* 
tiean  Nuseum.  Behind  this  theatre  ,  to  the  right ,  are 
some  steps ,  which  are  generallj  said  to  beloog  to  an 
Odeum,  but  which  have  not  jet  been  entirelj  disinter* 
red.  Bejond  the  Odeum ,  as  it  is  called ,  is  a  ridge  to 
the  right,  reachtug  which  ure  meet ,  afler  a  feir  paces, 
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n  little  palh  to  the  left^  irhicb  conducts  to  a  large  square 
reservoir )  divided  iato  four  chambers  bj  tbree  rows  of 
pillars,  aad  inteoded  to  collect  tlie  raio  water  from  the 
heights  behind.  Bejoad  the  reservoir  are  vestiges  o£ 
twQ  parallel  walls  ^  which  flanked  the  road  that  led  up 
to  the  citadel.  Returning  to  the  ridge  we  ascend  to  the 
citadel,  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Monto 
Porzio,  Tivolt,  JI|oqle  Cavi,  Gastel  Gaqdolfo,  Marino, 
the  Gampagna,  the  sea  and  Rome.  Livj  informs  us  that 
Tusculum  consisted  of  ihQ  citj  properlj  so  called  and 
the  citadel  {a) ;  and  Dionjsius  of  Halicarnassiis  justl j 
observes  thattheelevation  of  the  latter  rendered  it  easy 
of  defence  (3),  a  fact  proved  bj  its  successful  resistance 
to  the  other  combined  Latins  A*  U.  C.  378  (e) ,  and  its 
refusal  to  admit  the  victorious  hosts  of  Annibal  A.  tJ. 
C.  5/il  (d).  The  Geological  character  of  the  Tusculan 
bills  has  been  alreadj  noticed  (^). 

Descepding  (toifx  the  citadel  bj  the  same  path , 
and  returning  as  far  as  the  two  large  half  pillars  which' 
we  first  met ,  ire  take  thd  road  to  the  right ,  and  meet 
auotlier  aocieQt  gate  ifaj  with  a  semicircular  area  before 
it  to  facilitate  the  ingress  and  egress  of  vehicles ;  and 
to  oar  right  is  the  citjr  wall,  bnilt  of  quadrilateral  blocks 
of  tufa.  The  road  here  is  ver j  perfect,  and  is  eight  an-' 
cient  Roman  feet  wide.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  has  been 
traced)  sod  ascertained  to  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  including  the  citadel.  To  the  left  the 
road  is  raised  on  substructions.  Following  this  road , 
which  is  that  which  led  up  to  the  citj  bj  the  Camaldoli, 
we  meet  a  small  square  reservoir,  the  roof  of  which  is 
oCpoiated  architecture,like  the  famous  treasurjof  Atreua 
at  Mjcenae,  and  must  be  very  ancient  It  was  supplied 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c  aS.     (b)  Lib.  X.  cto.     idj  Liv.  lib.  Yl.  e.  55. 
{d)  Lit.  lib.XXYl.  c.  io.    (e)  Vol.  IV.  p^  716. 
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with  water  hj  the  aqaedaci  to  the  rear,  which  is  eul  in 
the  natuial  rock,  aad  faced  inside  with  tufa.  The  walls 
of  both  are  built  of  tofa  blocks ,  placed  horizontall j  ; 
but  the  latter,  instead  of  closing  with  a  pointed  arch  , 
has  a  sopt  of  contiunoos  kej  stone ,  which  unites  the 
approximating  side  walls  at  their  summit ,  and  ferms  a 
sort  of  arch.  To  the  left  of  the  cistern  Is  an  ancient 
(bnntain)  whioh  was  supplied  from  the  reserroir  bj  a 
leaden  lube,  the  aperture  for  which  is  still  visible.  On 
the  fountain  is  the  following  inscription,  recording  that 
the  Aediles  Q.  Q>elius ,  son  of  Quintus ,  and  Marcos 
Decumus  erected  the  fountain  according  to  a  decree 
of  the  Senate : 

q.  coeuts.  q.  f.  latin.  1L  decvmy 

AED*  DE.  S.  S. 
A  little  bejond  the  fountein  is  the  XT.  mile  stone,  still 
stending  in  its  place,  and  a  little  fiirther  on  are  what 
would  appear  to  be  ruins  of  a  villa.  We  now  return  to 
the  other  extremitj  of  the  road;  and,  taking  tlie  flist 
road  to  our  left ,  we  descend  bj  a  gentle  umbrageoos 
decliTitj  to  the  convent  of  the 
Camaldoli.  G AM ALDOLI.  This  silent  retreat  invites  to  medi- 

tation. Each  hermit  has  a  separate  hermitage  onasisliiig 
of  a  little  garden  and  four  little  rooms,  one  of  wbiob  is 
bis  private  chapel,another  his  bedroom,  a  third  his  stadr. 
and  the  fourth  his  wood- room,  all  kept  veij  ckm. 
The  J  have  a  common  librarj  consisting  of  ascetic  wA 
Theological  works;  and  their  church  was  rebuilt  in  1771. 
This  hermitage  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Passioaei,  who 
was  often  visited  there  bj  James  IIL  of  England,  and 
once,  in  i7&i^hj  Benedict  XIV.  We  next  meet  to  our 
right  the 
TiUaMon*  VILLA  MONDRAGONE.  It  was  built  hj  Card 

dragone.      Altemps  at  (he  suggestion  of  Greg.  XIII.,  and  so  callei! 
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fi-brn  the  dragon^  which  formed  pati  df  that  Pope'^S  arms. 
It  was  lighted  bj  ZlL  windows ;  and  its  plan  sncoea-k 
siTelj  Occupied  the  architects  Fiamingo^YignoIa.Pohzio  , 
and  Fontana.  Duke  Altemps  sold  it  to  the  Borgbese^ 
and  it  became  the  favourite  retreat  of  Paul  Y*  It  has 
been  long  abandoned  to  ruin^  but  is  now,  it  is  said 4 
about  to  be  put  into  ifepfair  as  the  summer  residence  ofi 
JPrince  Borghese^  Annexed  to  it  is  the 

TILLA  TAYBRN A,  to  called  from  Card.  ta?ernr^  YilU  tfi- 
hj  whom  it  was  erected  in  the  XVt.  cenlurj«  Its  archie  Terttit. 
tect  was  G.  Bainaldi^  and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
Prince  Borghese,  who  getierallj  lets  it  to  some  English 
familj  for  the  summer  season.  It  contains  nothing  of 
particular  interests  We  next  ?iiiit  the 

YILLA  FALCOiriiSBL  It  belbngs  to  the  Fllco^  ynla  Fal- 
nieri  familj  but  was  built  bj  Monsg^  Buffini,  bishop  of  conieri 
Samium,  who  died  in  IS/iS,  and  is  hence  sometime^ 
called  La  Buffina.  It  is  therefore  the  most  ancient  ?illa 
in  the  vicinitj  of  Fraseati.  The  prcTsent  casino,  however, 
was  erected  bj  the  Falconieri  familj  according  to  the 
design  of  Borromini^  and  is  let  general j  for  the  dum« 
mer  season.  Its  hall  and  suite  of  apartments  are  d^co<* 

ft 

rated  with  numerous  frescos,  among  which  are  tarioUs 
landscapes,  portraits  and  some  caricatures  bj  PierLeOne 
Ghezzi ,  the  jlalian  Hogarth.  The  caricatures  were  eo- 
graved  bj  Osteriech*  The  centre  piec<!s  of  the  cielings 
of  the  two  first  rooms  beyond  the  dining  rdom  were 
painted  bj  CSarlo  Maratta;  and  the  last  room  is  bj  Al^ 
hani.  We  ha^e  aireadj  seen  that  the  villa  of  Cicem 
reached  as  far  as  the  Buffinella  iucllisivelj,  and^that 
the  Tilla  of  Gabinitts  adjoiaed  that  of  Cicero ;  and  we 
are  hence  justified  in  placing  the  villa  Falconieri  on  the 
site  of  that  of  Gabinius.  We  now  return  to  Frascati;  and 
baviug  passed  thr6  the  gate  of  S.  Pietro  we  meet  nearlj 
ppposite  it  to  the  left  the 
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TillaTor-  VITXA   TORLOHIA.  It  was,  and  is  sliU  some* 

^®'''**  times,called  the  tillaCooti;  but  possesses  nothing  of  par- 

ticular lotetest  except  its  spacious  shaded  walks,  ]A 
d'^eatilc  and  firatet-rall. 
Villa  Men-  TILL  A  MOHTA  LTO.  It  ^9i  erected  bj  Card.  Mon- 

talto.  jgi^^  nephew  to  Sixtus  V.,  and  is  now  the  Tillcggi^lora 

of  tbe  college  of  the  Propaganda.  Its  paiittings  entitle  il 
to  a  visit.  The  entrance  liall,  now  k  billiard  foom,  con- 
tains several  oil  paintings  of  the  ^cliool  of  Babenr.oa 
the  wall  to  the  right  is  Diana  met  bj  ft  satjr:  on  the 
opposite  wall  is  Ganjmede  borne  hj  aii  ^agle;  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  door  the  pdititingto  the  leftisQnefn 
TamyriS)  consigning  the  hliad  of  Cjnis  to  a  vessel  fall  of 
blood:  tbat  to  tlie  right  is  Scipio  restoring  a  damsel  lo 
her  betrothed  ^  and  on  the  opposite  wall  are  two  por- 
traits of  fioman  Emperors.  The  next  room  opposite  the 
hall  door  is  painted  in  arabesques  bj  the  Zucchari  TV 
ceiling  of  the  next  cbamber  to  the  right  was  painted h^ 
Annibal  Caracci,  and  represents  Night  in  a  chariot  with 
two  children  under  her  wings,  one  white,  the  other 
black)  followed  bj  Morfiing  and  Evening,  the  fortner 
with  an  tiplifted  torch ,  the  latter  with  one  reversed  lo 
the  left,andonetfplifted  ill  the  right^  hand. The tvo  lateral 
paintings  are  Merenrj  with  hii  usual  emblems,  m 
Diana  irith  an  uplifted  torch.  In  the  next  chamber »i« 
«ome  frescos  and  arabesques,  which  donotdemaddp 
ticnlanr  description.  In  the  first  of  the  two  opposite  co^ 
responding  tooms  are  Morning,  Middaj  and  Eveoio^ 
•together  with  a  cotinti^y  dinner,  bj  Doitiinicdiiio:  iod 
the  next  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  in  ara- 
besques, is  adorned  with  five  small  paintings  alsobj 
Dominichino.  In  the  centre  is  Elias  on  tbe  fierj  chariot 
an  the  act  of  parting  with  Eliseus:  next  ia  Sampson  besf* 
ing  od  his  shoulders  the  gates  of  Gasa ;  neit  are  ih^ 
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ipies  returniDg  from  Uie  promised  lands  next  is  a  lanil- 
scape;  and  faetireea  tbe  wiadoirs  is  the  villa  iis  it  stood 
in  the. time  of  Dominichind.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
long  room^  now  converted  into  a  chapel:  on  tbe  wall  to 
the  right  as  we  enter  are  Asia  add  Africa  abov^  with 
"Winter  and  Spring  beneath:  at  the  opposite  exfremitj 
are  Eurofl^  and  Aneriea,  with  Winter  and  Summer  be- 
neath; and  on  tbe  ceiling  are  thcfotir  Elements.  Earthy 
Water^  Air^  and  Fire,  all,  logethcf  With  this  numet^us 
arabesques,  executed  by  Pannitii. 

LAKE  REGILLCS.  It  is  abbot  6?e  mile^  front  Lake  Be- 
Fraseati,  and  by  taking  the  road  to  Monte  Pbrzio  mA  t\^^^ 
ieavjog'the  galta  of  S**  Moceo  to  our  right  we  soon  meet 
the  Casino  Sanxoni  to  our  left^  a  few  yards  beyond 
which  ia  i  by  iroad  thut  leads  b  the  PttitafaO  Seeco  ^ 
which  ia  the  kocieilt  lake  Begillua»  Following  this  by 
road,  which,  after  soine  time,  becomes  a  mere  pathway^ 
and  keeping  ^Iway^  to  the  left  we  cannot  fail,  to  teach 
it.  At  present  it  presents  a  dry  crater  about  a  mile  ftnd 
a  half  in  circumference;  and  in  the  lowest  paft  of  tho 
crater  is.part  Of  an  andledt  emiss^no,  by  means  of  which  . .         '  •  > 
it  had  baan  d|^i|^fsd.  We  know  from  Livy  (d)  and  Dio-i  "  ^  ^ 

tiysius  {i)  that  the  fiiaiOMS  battle  between  the  Bomans^ 
led  on  fay  t^e  Qictator  Flaminius,  and  the  Latins  tmdet 
the  conduct  of  Tarquin  and  his  son-in*law  Mamilitti 
DicUtor  of  Tusculum^  V.C.  269^  was  fought  U  lake 
fiegillus,  l)ionysiiis  Airlber  informs  us  that  the  Latins 
werfe  drawn  up  along  tbe  lake,  and  that  the  DiotalM 
pitched  his  cafflip  oil  a. high  hill  between  the  enemy  and  * 
Tuacttlom  ^  whilst  the  iatenreniDg  plain  was  sufficieiit 
for  tbe  hostile  movements  of  2^,  000  Roman  iniantij 
and  3,000  Boman  cavalry,  besides  iU)^000  Latin  infiintry 

H  Lib.  II.  c<  19.  ih)  lib.  V.C  S. 
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and  3^00  catalrj,  He  ad^  that  ibe  lake  was  within  th€ 
Tuaculan  terrltorj.  A  amall  lake  aboot  one  third  of  i 
mile  ia  circumfereiibe  and  aboat  thirteen  miles  from 
Borne,  near  the  road  to  Palestrina,  has  been  often  pom* 
ted  out  as  Lake  Regillus;  but  it  is  not  in  theTuscnlaD 
.  but  in  the  Labican  terrttorj;and  therefore  it  ooald  not 
hate  been  lake  Begillus;  whereas  the  drained  lake  be* 
fore  us  and  its  localitj  correspond  exactlj  with  tbe  des- 
criptions left  us  bj  ancient  writers.  It  is  evideatlj  vltb- 
in  the  Tusculan  territory  :  on  the  side  of  the  lake  to- 
^  wards  Tusouhim  is  a .  spacious  plain  sufficient  to  form  a 
battle  field  for  about  70,000  foot  and  6,000  boner  a 
high  bill  9  as  DioQTsius  mentions ,  interrenes  betveen 
it  and  Tnseulum,  on  which  the  Roman  forces  vere 
drawn  out  before  the  battle;  anfd  hence  it  is  fo^Ij  ii^- 
leirred  that  the  Pantano  Secco  is  the  ancient  lake  Re- 
gillus,  so  famons  for  the  battle,  which  decided  for  ever 
the  fate  of  the  Tarquins,  and  consolidated  the  BepoUic 
of  Borne.  We  now  retorn  to  Fraseati  to  proceed  theoce 
to  the  Eternal  Giij. 
n  Bagnodi  Baling  passed  out  through  the  porta  S«  Vitlto  we 

LqcoIIo.      ,^^1^  ii^^  u^Q  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Capo  Cfoce 

to  our  left,  nearlj  opposite  which  is  an  entrance  to  tbe 
Orti  Sora,  in  which  is  an  ancient  reservoir,  called  bf 
<he  people  il  Bagno  di  Luctdlo*  Gon tinning  our  iwrte 
towards  Rome  we  meet  about  two  miles  from  Fnsciti 
a  by  road  to  our  left,  which  leads  us  ,*  after  a  fev  v- 
Botes  walk,  totbe 
The  tomb  .  MAUSOLEO  DI  LUCULLa  It  i^  sitoate  in  tk 
ofLucol-  yjg^^  Micar»,  and  is  a  large  circalar  tomb,  baiitof 
quadrilateral  blocks,  not  unlike  diatof  Cecilia  Metella 
on  the  Appian  way.  Like  it  this  tomb  also  had  bceo 
used  as  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages,  as  is  indicated  bj 
its  castellated  summit;  a^d  it  is  tweoty^eight  feel  ^ 
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Iieigfat  and  niuetj  feet  ia  diameter.  It  bas  seireral  se- 

puldfaral  eliambers'  and  two  recesses.  Immediatel j  neat 

it  is  a  large  reseryoir  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  6on* 

sisting  of  fiye  chambers,  two  of  which  ate  in  part  etcd* 

vated^  and'  hate  arches  of  commanlcation  not  unlike 

those  of  the  SetCe  Salew  That  LucuUus  bad  a  most  etten- 

siire  y'dla  in  the  yicinity  of  Ttiscolum  we  know  from 

Plotarch  (a):  Cicero  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  stood 

near  his  villa  and  that  of  Aulus  Gabinius  (i);  and  it  Is 

h«nee  highlj!|>r6babl^tbat  the  resenroir  which  we  hate 

8«en  in  the  Oiti  Sora  add  various  other  ruins  in  the 

Ticioitj  of  Frascati  belonged  to  the  villa  of  LucuIIos* 

Piutard)  also  mentions  that  the  Bombn  people  decreed 

him  a  plaee  o£  sepulture  in  the  Campos  Marttoa,  but 

that  bis  brother  obtained  leave  to  pay  him  the  last  bo« 

nours  in  his  Tusculan  villa^  and  bence  it  is  not  without 

good  reason  that  this  circular  edifice  is  called  the  lomb 

of  LiUculluAr  We  now  return  to  the  road  and  continue 

our  journey  without  further  delay  to  Benun  puloher«< 

rima  Boma. 

CHAP,  til 

■ 

<*iToii.  fotrn  mammolo  — tbx  sotfataia— ^omtb  lucaxo-^  villa  o# 

ADBIAfl — T1T0U^B0AAC£*S  VULA — TICOVAM— 8UBIAC0 — PALESTBIHA. 

We  leave  Borne  by  the  gate  of  S*  Lawrence  (c))  ^iaufsioH 
wliose  church  stands  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  gale}  ^o  Tivoli^ 
and  to  the  left  is  a'  ruined  tomb,  in  which  was  found  a  ^orace^r* 

Tilla,  So-* 
« •  • 

(«)  Tii  Liieall.  c.  59.  (&)  De  Legib.  liL  IIL  a.  iS.  De  f  inib.  Boa  Paiestrina. 

«t  Mai.  c«  s.   (c)  Before  Waving  Rome  for  Tivoli  the  traveller  should 

ppc^^ide  himicif  with  a  permission  to  tee  the  villa  of  Adrian,  which  it 

lo    ft»«  bad  by  a  written  application  tc  Prince  Braschi,  pilazso  Trischi 
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porplijrj  uro,  coQtamiu|;  die  askes  of  its  ancient  occit' 

pant  and  a  gold  ring^  auppoied  to  have  been  Ae  tonb 

of  Pallas,  the  fireedmaa  and  fatburite  of  Chudiui  (a} 

The  considerable  cut  to  the  roch^  which  ve  bbstfreafte 

having  passed  the  cbarch  ^  proTCS  the  identitj  of  tbc 

ancient  and  modern  roads,  as  does  also  the  poote  Ma» 

molo,  aboQt  ionr  miles  from  the  gate  of  S.  Lsinence. 

^he  Ponte  l%e  Ponte  Mammolo  presents  two  different  con- 

d:nnimolo.  structioos  with  Several  subsequent  repairs.  Qriginalljit 

had  been  constructed  of  qoadrilateral  blocks  of  toCh 

and  consisted  of  a  large  cfhtnl  and  two  small  latenl 

arches,  the  curves  of  which  are  built  of  travertio,  coo- 

Itructcd  in  the  last  period  bf  theBeplibliq  hot  tkeceo- 

tral  arch  was  rebuilt  in  the  VI.  century  of  dor  era,  anj 

preJients  the  same  masoiiry  aithe  ponte  Nemenlano  and 

^nte  Salario,  whence  it  would  appear  to  hsve  been  rr- 

built,  lik#them,  by  Narses,  after  its  destmotion  byTo* 

iiia,  mentioned  bj  Procbpius.  Traces  of  the  rnarUeb^ 

Uemelits^  of  Narses  still  remain;  and  on  the  side  (o  tk 

Iright,  by  descending  towards  the  river,  we  obserrei 

^tone  with  the  letters  ENTVL  well  chiseled  on  it;> 

fragment  of  some  more  ancient  edifice,  the  aseofvlu^" 

IS  an  additional  proof  that  the  arch  was  built  at  (lie  p^ 

tiod  and  undet  the  circtimstandes  just  meationeJ.  I"^ 

first  record  that  we  meet  of  this  bridge  does  not  p" 

cede  the  XL  centurj,  when  we  find  it  meotiooeiii' 

document  in  the  Archiviura  of  S.  Bf aria  in  Ta  ^ 

under  ihcs  name  of  Pons  Mammi.  In  the  XIL  cenlo? 

we  find  it  called  Mammaeum  bj  the  Card«  of  Am!^ 

in  his  Life  of  Paschal  IL;  and  on  the  sole  anal(?' 

which  these  names  bear  to  that  of  Mamaea  the  motbe' 
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ht  Alisiander  Severus,  tests  the  conjecture  of  its  hay- 
ing been  rebuilt  bj  her  or  her  son. 

From  poQte  JHaromolo  to  Martellone  ,  wbieb  is  a  MhriifUr.neL 
distance  of  about  eight  miles,  the  modern  and  ancient 
roads  deviate  verj  little ,  as  is  clear  from  the  Vestiges 
of  the  latter  se^a  on  the  way  ,  particularly  lit  Martel- 
lone, after  which  the  anciefat  rbsid  takes  llie  dii^ction 
of  lake  Solfatara.  Ai  Martellone ,  which  is  It  mile  at 
this  side  the  little  bridge  of  8dlfatara,  we  bbsetve  along 
the  road  numerous  petrifactions,  which  indicate  bur 
proximity  to  the  Lago  de^Tartari. 

The  tjdgo  de'^Tartari  is  about  twelte  miles  (loni  tIi^  ta^ri 
ibe  gate  bf  S.  Lorenzo,  and  is  so  called  from  the  tarta«  de'liiiibria 
reous  deposits,  with  whiich  it  tied  ibfi  quality  of  cover* 
ing  TCgetable  matter,  which,  wheH  thus  covei^d^  are  ciiile^ 
petrifactions.  These  solid  concretions  bate  filled  op  tb^ 
egresses  of  the  waters;  and  hencfe  the  site  bf  i(i6  lake  is 
dry  in  summer^  not  being  any  longer  soppli^  hj 
springs,  and  is  a  lake  in  winter,  wh^nits  bisin  is  filled 
with  rain  water.  I'hi^  proems  of  petrifactiotl  is  the  iUim^ 
as  that  which  jproduces  the  lapij  Tibtlrtinbs  br  tra- 
▼ertiu  ^   that   toovers   the   vast  plain  bf  the  Solfatdhk 
These  petHfaetion^  itre,  in  troth,  ther^milt  of  gradaat 
precipitation;  iind  each  minute  particle  bfforei^  mat- 
ter, a  reed  or  the  root  or  brancb  of  a  tree^  cbpstitulel  A 
nucleus,  around  wbich  are  formed  auci^esaions  of  new 
laminae,  which  becbme^asire  here  see^  eloilgated  tttbel 
by  the  deeay  of  the  entfeloped  matter^  for '  as  ibe  ^re- 
cipitate  is  iirranged  by  force  of  chemical  affinity^  atld 
not  of  gravity,  the  diffel^nt  layers  obniinbe  of  the  aame 
thickness  and  preserve  the  same  form  as  the  nucleus  (a)* 
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'The  Sol«  The  sulpbureous  .odour,  wbicii  impregniteit  tUe  alf 

for  a  considerable  distance  be&re  we  reach  its  sooreei 
anooaadBS  our  approach  to  the  stream  oi  the  SoliaUn, 
which  flows  in  a  canal  9  £eet  in  breadth,  four  iadeplii 
and  2. miles  in  length,  cat  bj  Qrd.  D^Este  in  \U% 
then  Goyernor  ofTiroIL  Hating  crossed  the  little  bridge 
over  it  We  torn  to  the  left ,  and  pioteed  in  oar  Tcbi- 
ele  to  the.  imniedtate.  vicinity  of  the  iahe.  The  water  is 
of  a  milhj  colour,  runs  in  a  stroog  cutreot,  aod  is 
nenlioned  bj  Y.itruTins,  Strabo,  Plioy,  Martial,  So^ 
toniusand  Pausai|ias  under  the  name  of  Aquae  Albolae, 
a  name  derived  from  its  whitish  colonr  (a).  Yifnirios 
.  calls  it^^meit  Albulae  {b)  ^  a  proof  that  it  ibrmed  i 
stream  in  his  daj,  and  of  course  mnst  hare  bad  an  ao<* 
tient  canal  to  conduct  it  as  at  preseat  to  tbe  km* 
Strabo  Sajs  that  the  water,  used  internally  or  eitenuUji 
was  defemed  terj  salubrious  in  a  Tarietj  of  cases  (r): 
aiid  Plinj  (tf)!and  Suetonius  attett  the  same.  From  tb^ 
lalt^  we  learn  that  Nero^s  baths,  in  his  golden  boQ«^ 
were  not  onl  j  supplied  with  salt  water  but  also  «ttk 
the!  water  of  tbe  Albulae  (e  ).  P^usanias  aajt  tbal  oo 
entering  the .  bath  the  water  felt  coldj  but  that  it  ^ 
produced  a  powerful  reaction  (/). 

The  water  has  been  analysed  bj  Sir  HaiBpMj 
Davy,  who  ha^  found:  it  to  hold  in  solution  a  ip^ 
of  carbonic  aeld  gas  soperionr.to  its  own  Tolune**^ 
a  Tery  small  admixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogens  ^ 
atft  temperature  is  80  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  and  thl  ^ 
baa.  tbe  property  of  petrifying.  It  is  partiovlarl;  ff^ 
dtt«tftT€  of  vegetation ,  as  is  indicated  by  thequastti? 
of  herbage  on  its  marginj  but  the  process  of  ctj^^ 

M  tib.  Vlll.  c  5.   (i;  Lib.  Y.  c.  5.  $.  i».  (c)  Vil,  New*  |' 
guit  c  8a.  {di  Tit.  MeroB.  c.  5i.  (e)  Lib.  lY.  c.  35.  ( Ji  ^^  ' 
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nation  h  in  constant  acfivity  by  means  of  tbe  continual 
etaporation  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas ,  as  is  seen  by  its 
ebullition ,  particalarly  wlien  agitated  bj  throwing  a 
stone  into  the  lake.  The  Solfatara  is  sometimes  called  il 
lago  delle  Isole  Natanti,  from  the  quantity  of  little  con-' 
cretions  seen  floating  on  its  surface,  which  finally  uhi-* 
ting  with  the  margin  of  the  lake  are  constantly  dimi- 
nishing its  ciroum Terence.  It  had  been  about  a  mile  in 
circumference  in  the  time  of  Eircher ,  but  is  now  less 
than  the  one  third  of  that  extent,-  and  is  125  feet  in 
depth.  Beyond  it  are  two  smaller  tributary  lakes  ^  one 
called  Mle  Colonneile^  169  feet  deep,  the  other  (K 
S0  Gioi^anni^  73  feet  5  inches  deep,  both  communica- 
ting  with  the  Solfatara. 

Bearly  adjoining  the  lakes  are  ruins  of  baths,  said  idjoinini 
to  faaye  been  erected  by  Agrippa,  but  without  authority  baths. 
of  any  aort  saTe  their  construction,  which  is  of  the  An* 
gustan  era.  That  they  had  been  richly  adorned  is  infer- 
red from  the  beautiful  columns  of  Terde  antique,  found 
there  in  theX  VL  century,  near  which  were  discovered  two 
iuscriptions  indicating  the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Ci- 
bele  in  tbe  iricinity ,  and  others  recording  the  worship 
given  to  these  waters  under  the  name  of  ^^Albulia^^  and 
^^Aquis  Albulis  Sanctissimis.*^ 

JH.  Eustace  has  erroneously  supposed  that  the  tem-  Nottt 
pie  of  Faunus  stood  on  tlie  banks  of  this  lake,  and  that 
Lis  oraqle  was  consulted  there  by  king  Latinos  ,  as  is 
described  by  Virgil  (a);  but  Yirgil  places  the  pracle 
uader  a  lofty  eminence,  whereas  here  no  such  eminence 
exists;. and  the  gro?e  and  oraele  of  Faunus  are  now  re* 
x>gnised  in  tbe  sulphureous  crater  of  (be  Solfarata,  fif- 
teen miles  from  Home  On  the  ancient  road  to  Ardea  (3). 

^;  JEneid  VII.  v.  71  iqq.  {h)  See  Glasaical  Tour  Vol  II<  e.  7. 
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'     Tbe  small  towos  pictureiquel  j  perched  on  khfe  Sabine 
bills  befbra  m  are  &  Aagelo  to  the  left,  MoAticelli  tQ 
the  right,  and  P^ombaro  ta  the  ceatre. 
t  he  Pt)nta  ^®  i|<^v  return  fq  ti|e  road  aad  meet  at  a  sboit 

L^caQo^  dist^Qce  from  the  bridge  a  ruiaed  sepulchre  to  the  left, 
the  pfQprietors  of  which  are  uakEiowa;  and,  at  a  dis* 
taacf)  pC  two  miles  f  Jiom  the  bridge  of  the  Solfatara  aad 
sixteeo  from  Home,  we  meet  the  Ponte  Lacaoo,  erected 
bj  S|arcu8  Piautius  Lucaaus  and  Tiberias  GhuJios 
Nero,  as  is  indicated  bj  its  name  and  bj  an  iascriplkxi 
oa  a  tomb  to  the  left  bejoad  tl|e  bridge.  Originallj  ibe 
bridge  consisted  (>f  |hree  arches  of  traTertia,  tbe  no- 
l^leqs  of  which  was  composed  of  fragments  of  tab:  Ibeirci 
next  the  left  bank  remains  entire:  the  middle.ooe  vas 
pat,  bjT  Totila  aild  rebuilt  bj  Naraes^  and  the  third  vis 
•  ^Iso  culy  bul  repaired  in  the  XY.  century.  The  ibne 
arches  are  half  buried  in  the  sand  apd  mqd,  kcqbo* 
lated  bj  \h^  't^er.  The  Aoio  at  this  point  makes  la 
acute  angle  with  the  road:  the  b^dge  is  sligbtlj  ton^d 
towards  the  road  i  aqd  (bus  forn|s  ai|  qbtuse  aa<;le  to- 
wards Home.  T'tis  construction  fiiigbt  i^  case  of  floods 
prove  injurious  to  |be  bridge ;  and  bence ,  to  obmlt 
^e  eyil,  the  be^  of  the  river  was  enlai^ed  on  that  side, 
so  as  to  form  a  little  harbour,  ifhich  was  faced  with  tr^ 
T^rtin  and  still  in  pa^t  i^n^aiii^ 
sml  (omlj!  :f  he  ti^mb  of  the  P|autii  beyond  the  bridge  rC^ 

Flu  Jii.  ^'^  ^^  miniaUire  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  beio;*''^' 
it,  rpupd,  ^nd  faced  with  blocks  of  marble  admini'T 
oiiitej*  On  the  aide  towards  the  road  i^  tbeorigiitfl'^' 
scripUoii  in  marble;  and  it  was  repeated  below,  ^ 
the  sepulchre  was  surrounded  bj  a  sort  of  square  en- 
closure,  divided  into  compartments  bj  half  colamos  ^ 
travertin,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  ioscripti^ 
of  the  other  members  of  the  familjr  successive!;: '  "^^ 
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coad  iaaicriptioii  also  remains;  and  a  third  la  preserved 
hy  Gruter.  Of  these  inscriptions  the  first  informs,  uii 
that  here  was  interred  Marcus  Plautios  SjWanus,  his 
wife  Lartia ,  and  his  son  Auli^s ;  and  that  M areas  had 
heen  consul,  septem^ir  of  the  Epqlones ,  and  was  ho-* 
soured  hj  the  Seqate  with  the  triqmphal  ornaments  for 
having  well  conducted  the  affairs  of  Illjricum.  The  se* 
coad  inscription,  to  the  right,  infornis  us  that  Tiberiu^ 
Plaulius  SylTanus  £lianus ,  son  of  Marcus ,  was  alsq 
interred  here;  and  that,  ^nipngst  hi^  other  numerous 
titles,  he  was  iieiiteiient  und  CQoipanion  to  Claudius  in 
Britain,  praefect  of  Home ,  and  a  second  time  Consul 
under  Yespasian.  The  third,  which  do. longer  exists, 
recorded  that  Publius  Plautius  Pulcher  was  interred 
here  after  having  enjoyed  the  highest  bonoun  unde^ 
Tiberius  and  CUudiua. 

This  tomb,  lihe  that  of  Cecili^^  Metella,  was  forti- 
fied, and  its  sqmniit  castellated,  in  the  middle  ages;  att4 
the  arms  of  P^ul  the  lU.^  which  it  bears,  show  that  it 
continued  so  until  the  XY*  ceamrj.  In  the  Doria  pii* 
lace  we  saw  4  pointing  of  the  ponte  Liiicano  bj  Poussinj 
and  the  picturesque  ruin  of  the  tomb  harmonises  sq 
well  ifitb  the  bridge  that  both  ^re  ^  favourtte.  subjec( 
for  landscape-pfiinters, 

In  the  reign  of  Constaqtiiis  £|i|d  Conatans  the  road  Ancient 
fronj  the  bridge  to  Tivoji  was  rendered  less  steep  by  «njranceiq 
r.  S.  Asterius,  son  of  Aproqianus,  praefect.  of  Rom^  Tilla, 
)s  is  recorded  by  an  Iqscriptioo  tq  the  right  on  the  way 

0  the  so  styled  tempio  della  Toss^.  We  .take  the  mq- 
Jern  road  to  the  right;  ^pd,  after  less  than  a  quarter  of 

1  mije  9  we  meet  to  our  right  a  little  by  road ,  which 
onducts  to  the  ancient  entraqce  of  the  Tilla  Adriana. 
t  stauds  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  and  consists 
f  a  large  square  basement  of  travertiu,  on  which  ri:»«s 


«♦. 
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a  die  of  white  marble  with  a  base  and  mooldiag,  ador« 
ned  with  a  Jiasrelief  of  a  man  holding  a  horse  by  the 
bridle,  both  mutilated,  hating  lost  their  heads.  In  tiie 
'  basement  is  a  passage  lighted  by  two  loop-holes.  Ano* 
ther  similar  pillar  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modeni  lit- 
tie  tower  near ;  and  its  basrelief ,  which  repieseots  i 
sort  of  game,  is  preserved  in  the  villa  Albaoi.  The  two 
passages,  one  in  eaeh  basement,  served  for  eatrances  lo 
persons  on  foot,  and  the  intermediate  gatewaj  for  fe- 
hides.  The  ancient  entranoe  to  the  villa  BoTghese,Dear 
the  Muro  Torto,  is  a  good  imitation  of  thisofidrWs 
villa.  Retaming  to  the  road  we  continue  our  joam^) 
and  take  the  first  turn  to  our  right  to  reach  tbe  mo- 
dem entrance  to  Adrian'^s  villa. 
Tlia  Villa  The  villa  of  Adrian ,  which  ,  for  extent,  laiiet? 

0f  Aifrian.    ^^^j  beauty,  was  surpassed  perhaps  by  no  olher  Imp^ 
rial  vilb  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  ,  sUnds  on  a  bill  of 
tirfa  about  three  miles  long,  and  is  situate  belveeo  tfo 
valleys ,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  lo  the  sontk* 
reduced  to  regular  form  by  vast  substructions  of  extn- 
ordinary  height  and  solidity.  The  valley  to  tlie  lefu  » 
we  enter  the  villa,  is  watered  by  the  Fosso  delPAcqa* 
Ferrate,  a  stream  so  called  from  obalybeate  vtters. 
which  there  enter  its  bed;  but  it  is  supposed  lo Is^ 
been  intended  by  Adrian  to  represent  the  Peneus.  1^ 
valley  to  the  right  is  watered  by  a  stream  oalled  il  ^ 
di  Risicoli,  a  name  of  unknown  etymology.  Both  ^^ 
unite  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  villa ;  and  ^ 
their  common  tribute  into  the  Anio  a  little  belov  tJie 
ponte  Lucano.  That  the  villa  was  built  by  Adrian  is  i^ 
tested  by  consent  tradition ,  by  the  discoveries  n*^ 
there,  by  the  marks  on  the  bricks,  all  of  which  belocf 
to  the  time  of  that  Emperor,  and  by  the  teslimoDj^ 
Aurelius  Victor,  w1k>  relates  the  retirement  of  A*^ 
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in  this  his  Tilla^  after  having  placed  his  adopted  san, 
Laclus  JElms,  at  the  head  of  affairs  (a).  That  its  ooa- 
stractioa  and  decoration  occapied  nearly  fifteen  jears, 
that  is  from  A.  D.  1 25,  the  jear  of  AdrianV  first  return 
to  Borne,  until  his  last  illness,  arhich  terminated  fataUy 
at  Batae  jL  D.  138  (i),  we  also  learn  from  the  names 
of  the  consuls  inaeribed  on  the  brichs.  Sparttan  informs 
us  that  htf  object  in  its  construction  was  to  reoord  the 
proTinees  visited  bj  him  in  his  |ournej  through  the 
empire,  and  more  particularly  the  remarkable  places 
seen  by  him  on  ht»  tour,  among  which  Spartian  men- 
tions  the  Lycaeum,  the  Academy ,^the  Prytanaeum,  and 
the  Poecile  of  Athens,  the  Ganopus  of  Egypt  and  the 
Tempe  of  Thessaly  with  the  regions  of  Pluto.  The  em- 
peror himself  was  probaUy  its  architect ,  as  he  was  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  and  Home*. So  well  presefved  was 
the  villa  in  the  YL  century  that  it,  served  as  barracks 
for  the  soldiery  of  TotiU  (c);  hut  in  the  subsequent 
devastations  it  was  consigned  to  destruction^  and  was 
nearly  in  its  present  state  in  the  XY  eentory  (d).  . 

The  first  excavations  here  were  made  under  Alex*  : 
ander  Yl.  in  the  XYL  century,  when  the  statuen  of  ' 
Mnemosyae,  and  her  daughten,  the  Ibises,  were  found 
aod  transferred  to  tfie  Yatican,  but  have  been  since  lost. 
'  To  enumerate  all  the  objects  found,  here  would  exceed 
our  limits  and  probably  interest  very  little  the  greater 
uusnber  of  our  readers;  but  we  cannot  omit  mentioning 
the  Flora^  the  Faun,  the  Egyptian  Antinous,  the  Ear- 
pocrates,  and  the  Gymnasiarch,  which  are  amongst  the 
cfa  lef  ornaments  of  the  Gipitoline  museum ,  together 
vritb  the  entire  collection  of  Egyptian  liionttments  trans- 

{m)  Ds  CMMn  c.  14*  ib)  Spsxtkii  VSt  AdiisB.  c.  is,  a4.  (dj  9io- 
cop.  lii»*  111.  c  10^  94.  (d)  Coouaent.  Pii  II.  lib.  V.  p.  i38. 
Yol.  IV.  A8 
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fened  from  the  Cooopns  of  the  Capitol  fco  the  Egyp- 

tin  muMiim   of  the  Yadcan  hj  the  leigmng  Pope 

Gnf.  XYL  Hese  also  vera  foond  the  famous  dofesof 

•tlie  Gapitel^  aod  the  famous  basrelief  of  ADtinoos  b 

the  Tilla  AlbanL 

The  edi-    .        The  edifices  that  composed  the  Tilla  may  be  din- 

TiuLr^^^^  ded  ladar  tweWe  beads,  that  is  1.  the  Pakestn,  coa- 

pttsing  die  iGcaak  and  Latin  theafares  and  the  Hpf- 

haenmj  10:  thePoecife;  lU*  the  Ubrary;  IV.  the  gotfil 

hoii^t;  Y.  the  Imperial  palace;  YL  the  Stadiom;  VO' 

the  baUia;  YUI.  the  Canopus;  IX.  the  Academy,  oonp 

I  singlhe  third  theatre  or  rather  Odeum;  X.  thelofenul 

BegioasjXI.  theLjeaeom;  and  XIMhePr7tanaeoo.TbeT 

all  Ufli  in  the  direction  of  from  north  to  soudi;  ^^  ^ 

afaall  endeavour  to  conduct  the  visiter  as  brieflj  as  P^'^ 

s'rble  through  them  raceesiTely.  The  yiila  oceopitfi 

'  ^ace  of  about  leifen  miles  in  eircomfereoce. 

The  por-   '      ^  Hof  iftg  ehtered  the  modern  gate  way  we  find  (IB^ 

tico,  Greek,  eeltes  in  anafonue  lined  with  a  double  row  of  cjf^ 

*^*"*'hae.  "*9  *'*•*  ^^^  *•  iiourn  the  ruin  of  this  once  mign*- 
nm,foao-  40Di  f  iiWOrtginaliy  Ibis  open  spaoe  formed  a  sqoait 
uia  aod  K^rtfi^unded  'by  porticoa  ^  and  communicatiog  »i*  ** 
^^  *'  »Gwek  theatre,  ftirt  of  this  porUco  existed  in  the  lia« 
.  of'Pimneai  Ai.  D.  4786;  bpt  it  has  since  totallf  diaT 
'  pear^  Porticos  itere  ordinary  appendages  of  tbe^ 

*  for  the  c6nt enieqco^  as  'Vitrutius  obscrfes ,  of  **•* 
#bo  attended  the  performances.  Near  the  extnaitf  o 

•  the  avenue  we  as6end  to  the  Greek  theatre,  theuitcn« 
of  tvbiob  forms  a  seoriclrde!  the  naked  walls  of  tkstap 

i  aa  w^U  aii  ^a  corridor  that  ran  under  the  seats  stiU  ^ 

-math}  and  the  localHj  of  the  oirchestra,  adjoiaiag^ 

stage,  and  the  traces  of  the  semicircular  seats  (fp^ 

.  are  stiU  dearly  dasttnguiabaUe.  To  the  cast  of  i^ 
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theatre  stood  a  muoh  larger  Latin  theatre^  which  coatd 
be  distinqtlj  rfscogoiaed  in  the  time  of  Piranesi ;  bat 
which  has  since  toullj  disappeared.  From  the  Greek 
theatre  we  ad?aiice  towards  the  boose  of  the  costods) 
situate  on  a  considerable  elevation,  produced  in  part  bj 
tbe  nature  of  the  locality  and  in  part  by  the  acciinia-* 
latioa  of  rains.  Arrived  at  the  rude  steps  cut  in  the  soil 
and  leading  up  to  the  bouse  we  obserre  opposite*  uf  t^ 
the  left  the  spacioiis  ooncavitj  of  the  Symf^mf^gf^fffff 
planted  with  trees  bi|t  still  defined  bj  its  ai^ie^t  spl>- 
structions*  The  niches  to  its  right  probably  cpntained 
$latnes  of  the  presiding  divinities  9  and  •  bad  evidently 
been  connected  with  th^  fountain  to  the  right  of  the 
steps,  whieb,  although  not  moro  than  half  ncavated, 
presents  traces  of  the  centre  niche  and  sopq^  lethal  ones 
for  stataep.  Adjoining  the  fountain  js  a  small  irregular 
room,  beyond  ifhich  is  another  of  regular  oblong  form^ 
the  ceilingofwhieh  is  still  adorned  with  the4neststoQ- 
cos,  formed  iqto  beantifiil  painted  compartments,  an  il- 
lustration of  the  elegance  with  which  even  the  subor«  , 
diuate  parts  of  the  villa  had  been  finished  and  decorated. 
This  range  had  been  connected  with  the  adjacent  ruins, 
on  which  are  bnilt  two  paltry  modern  superstructures, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  palaestra.  The  Bymphaeum 
and  palaestra  bad  thi|s  been. united;  and  the  portico  of 
the  latter  reached  as  fares  the  Peneus,  a  stream  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  a  distinct  view.  Beneath  the  more 
remote  and  somewhat  elevated  ruin  are  two  rooms, 
which  still  in  part  preserve  their  stuocos. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  house  of  the  custode  by  a  The 
iteep  pathway ,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  poacile. 
Sight  of  steps;  and  the  house  itself  stands  between  the 
Greek  theatre,  which  we  saw,  and  the  nymphaeom* 
From  the  dwelling  house  we  proceed  direct  to  the  Poe- 

48* 
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cile  by  an  avenue  of  fall  cjpresies ,  leaving  to  Uie  left 

tbe  remains  of  a  reserVdin  We  first  reach  the  rear  of  (he 

pd^eiiej  the  entrance  to  which  is  modern;  but  the  ao' 

eient  gateway  still  remains  to  ovr  right  in  tl^e  centre 

of  thb  same  line  of  wall,  which  is  700  feet  long  by  35 

f(Set  high,  and  built  of  reticulated  work  with  ligameots 

of  brich.  It  was  cirecledin  imitation*  of  the  famoas  po^ 

tic6  of 'Athens^  called  from  the  Tariety  of  its  painting 

flodfthl  Ztoot^  the  Variegated  portico ;  and  from  it  tie 

ibllowers  of  Zeno  took  the  name  of  Stoics  (a).  Theori- 

ginal  Stoa  is  described  by  Pausanias^'from  whom  it 

appears  that  it  consisted  of  three  sides,  on  one  of  wbidi 

Was  pointed  the  battle  of  Oenoe,  on  the  centre  one  the 

War  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons  ^  together  with  the 

oomicil  held  by  the  Chte6  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

and  on  the  tbird'the  battle  of  Marathon,  all  admirablj 

•executed  by  the  famous  Polygnotus  and  Panenns.  Uh 

the  poecile  of  Athens  this  consisted  of  three  sides,  es- 

elosing  an  area  700  feet  long  by  260  feet  broad :  «<* 

-sbrroddded  k>n'lhree  tides,  tbe  eastern,  the  western  aai 

ihe  northern,  with  an  ample  portico  supported  by  large 

briek  pillars ;  and  its  walls  were  decorated  with  pab- 

tings.  The  northern  side  is  still  standing;  and  weob* 

serre  that  it  had  a-  portico  not  only  on  the  side  of  tht 

area  but  alto  on  the  side  by  which  we  approached  Fnwa 

this  wall  it  also  appears  th^t  the  portico  had  a  mrnp- 

ported  by  beams,-  which  haye  left  their  traces  doo^  the 

upper  part  of  the  wall. 

We  now- pass  to  the  left  extremity  of  tbevtU  t 
we  advanced  towards  it,  and  enter  a  spacious  room  vi^^ 
two  doors  of  entrance  in  each  of  its  side  walls ,  and  i< 
its  extremity  a  large  exedra  with  seven  rectangular  aie^ 


(a)  Paoaaniate.  i5. 
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es  for  ttatae&It  is  supposed  tobeanimkaltoadf  ftbe  solar  storet 
h^U  of  tbe  Sfbks V  aUacUed  to  the .  poecik  of  Atbtss.  ^.^^^^ 
From  this  room  we  ^i^nee  intoa  cii^fcnlav  edifice  totir  and 
monljcatM  tbe  m^itime  theatre.  It  €OD9istad.0f  two  P«>*^!* 


concentric  tttqles^  separated  bj  an  eoripas,  wUeb  .wsd^     ^ 
61l€d  with  irnter  ;  but  the-  iaternal  circle.caii  .Dowwith- 
dafficoltj  be  recognised,  so  dilapidated  are  its  wtUs*:  - 
Tbe  principal  entrasice  looks  to  the  north  ^  opposite 
irbicb,  to  the  sootb^  is  a  square  esedra.  Tbe  lacgercir- 
de  had  been  lined  with  a  portico;  and  portions  of  tbe,    i 
entaUature  still  remain*  The  eurtpus  was  crossed  bj 
four  bridges  at  equal  distances  from  one  another)  and* 
the  lesser  circle  formed  a  small  island^  the-firea  of  ^hicli 
If  as  reached  bj  the  bridges.  The  apace  between  the  atrpe 
and  enripus  was  occupied  bj  cells,  from  which  flowed 
tbe  water  to  supplj  the  euripus.  This  its  c^nlstruptioo 
eTidentlj  indicates  that  it  served  afr/a.  scho<^of  natation. 
From  it  we  pass  into  tbe  court  of  the.  librai^ies,  a: spa-* 
cious  square  area,  wbich.had  been  surrounded  bj  a  pov* 
iico;  and  to  the.Uft  aS  we  enter  are  tbe:  remains  of  the 
Greeh  and  Latin  libraries ,  which  had  been  two  sloriea 
bigh,  but  are  two  much. dilapidated  to  enable  us  to  dis« 
coEver  tbeiif  exact  ibrm.  In  what  is  called  the  Greek  U^* 
brarj  is  a  apacious  exedra  witb  niches  at  its  extremitj} 
and  to  It  is  attached  an  edifice,  probably  tlie  residence 
of  the  Librarian.  Advancing  we.enter.a.corridor  lighted 
hy  windows  to  the  right ;  and  parallelr  to  it  is  another 
lighted  bj  apertures  in  its  yauUed  roof  This  edifice  ss 
called  A  solur  stove,  a  name  given  by  the  youngar  Pliny 
to  a  similar  construction  in .  his  Laurentian  villas.  We 
iiiext  enter  an  open  triclinium ,  from  .which  we/  look 
down  on.  the  beautiful  .vale  of  Tempe,.  lo  which  we  may 
descend  by  a  steep  path  to  the  leid^iand*  which  affords' a 
Tiew  of  the  lofty  substructions  on  ibts;  side,  and  of  tJ^t;, 


t  > 
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Iravelrliii  rbeks  qaanried  do-  the  opposite  nde  to  sapplj 
'  fttoiit)  4ikd^fonn  the  TaUfej,  through  which  flows  a  mulet, 
oiled  the  Peneas  from  thai  of  the  Thessiii«i  Tempe; 
We  noir  retraee  oar  steps  and  reiorti  towards  the 
called  the    Mtfanoe  of  the  school  of  natation ,  where  we  take  tbe 

of  l^as     P*^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  adyanoe  until  we  leaeh  i»tttti 

and  Diana;  the  ball  of  the  philosophers.  Here  we  meet  to  oar  left 

^  '^"^       ruins  called  by  the  euslode  the  temples  of  Tenas  aul 

imperial     Diana,  supposed  to  hare  been  baths,  one  circmar,  the 

irilla;  and    oi|ier  octangular.  Beneath  these  ruins,  to  the  right,  isi 

pretlj  yallej  which  formed  the  stadium ,  of  which  thii 

eztremitj  wtis  straight  and  the  opposite  one  cone,  it 

this  sido^are  remains  of  the  chambers  for  the  j«lg«s; 

and  adjoining  the  peocile  is  a  room  with  an  eiedra, 

looking  into  it,  probabl  j  a  place  of  repose  for  the  en* 

peror^  when  he  visited  the  poecile.  The  rooms  on  the 

sides  of  the  stadium  were  an  part  for  the  use  of  the  At^ 

letes;  and  in  part-for  the  accommodation  of  tbepriDci' 

pal  personages ,  who  witnessed  their  manly  exeitisei 

Returning  to  the  supposed  temples  of  YenusaadDissi 

we  meet,  as  we  adfanoe,  estensiye  remains  of  tkebp^ 

rial  y ilia ,  consisting ,  in  the  first  instance ,  of  a  ust 

square,  along  the  sides  of  which  runs  a  magnifiecat  cfjp 

to«-portioo,  still  nearlj  filled  with  rubbish,  it  had  tea 

decorated  with- elegant  paintings  ^  which  have  beeo&f 

the  most  part  removed  or  destroyed.  In  this  qn^ 

were  found  the  masks  now  in  the  gabinetto  of  (ht  ^^ 

tican  museum.  Several  courts  and  halls  follow;  bat  ihei 

now  constitute  little  more  than  bare  wallai  Adtaoeisj 

in  a  southern  direction  we  pass  over  a  crjpio-portico* 

the  windows  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  which-  render  it  a^ 

«ee8sarj  to  pace  the  terrace  with  cautious  step.  DeceoJ- 

ing  from  the^temce  to  the  area  beneath,  we  reach  tht 

balbs.  situate  between  the«tadittm  and  the  canopvs.1V 
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>nn  tiro  sepanlte  bodies  of  bailding)  one  for  males,  the 
ther  foir  females,  the  latter  adjoining  the  semtcircidar 
xtremity  of  the  stadium. 

From  the  quarter  of  the  baths  we  pass  to  the  yallej  TheTsllej 
if  Ganopos,  which  is  one  of  the  least  ruined  parts  of  of  Ca- 
be  Tilla.  Ganopus  had  been  a  citj  fifteen  miles  distant 
Vom  Alexandria,  famous  for  its  temple  and  otacle  of 
Jerapis;  and  the  canal  of  communication  between  them 
vas  covered,  on  occasion  of  the  great  festival  of  Serapis, 
fith  boats  crowded  with  Totaries;  while,  along  its  banks, 
lanced  a  gaj  multitude  to  the  sound  of  the  tjmbrel  and 
the  lute^  Having  witnessed  the  scene  Adrian  resolved  * 
>n  ooQitructing  within  his  villa  a  similar  canal ,  and  a 
ihrine  bearing  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  citj.  The  vaU 
lej  is  cut  artificiallj  in  tfa«  tufa}  and  is  about  TOO  feet 
long  hj  about  3000  feet  broad.  When  filled  with  water 
from  pipes,  several  of  which  still  remain  on  either  side, 
it  formed  a  lahe,  on  which  barks  floated.  To  the  right 
as  we  enter  the  vallej  is  a  series  of  rooms  with  two  floors 
each,  built  up  against  the  declivitj;  and  in  front  of> 
them  was  a  portico,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  was: 
supported  on  the  side  of  the  rooms  bj  projecting  blocks 
which  remain.  Tliej  still  amount  to  twentjr  two  rooms; 
and  were  intended  to  represent  the  hotels  along  the  Egy** 
ptian  canal ,  mentioned  bj  Strabo.  The  opposite  side 
[>f  the  vallej  presents  a  solid  substruction ,  in  which 
are  observable  the  channels ,  through  which  the  water 
flowed  into  the  canal.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
valley  is  the  shrine  of  Serapis ,  the  great  niche  in  the 
centre  of  irhtch  is  a  semicircle,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which 
is  in  form  of  a  vast  shell,  and  before  which  stood  a  vesti* 
bule  adorned  with  Ionic  columns  of  Carislian  marble^ 
In  the  large  recess  are  eight  alternately  curve  and  ree« 
tilinear  niches  for  statues  j  and  the  small  intermediate 
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rodms^  irhtch  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  iatended 
to  faeilitate  oracular  responses,  seem  ntber  to  have  becD 
built  for  the  purppse  of  drjing  the  walls.  In  the  recti- 
linear  niches  are  seen  the  diannels,  which  conrejd 
vraler  to  as  manj  fountains,  from  which  it  descead«i 
by  marble  Steps  to  inundate  the  semicircle  and  shrine, 
flowing  beneath  the  portico  into  the  canal.  The  sbrioe 
opens  in  the  centre  of  the  great  niche,  aid  raos  tt 
its  rean  it  has  ten  niches,  besides  that  of  the  prindpl 
divinitj  at  its  extremitj;  and  behind  it  is  a  resenoir 
cut  in  the  hilL  To  the  rear  of  the  large  niche  rum  i 
cOpcentric  corridor,  the  ceiling  of  which  had  beta  pit* 
ted  in  compartmenlst  it  bad  been  lighted  fioo  ikre; 
and  in  its  walls  are  four  vertical  channels,  of  wliick  those 
terminating  at  the  level  of  the  outer  niches  sapptied 
the  fountains  with  water,  and  those  deseendiog  to  i  lo- 
wer level  convejed  water  from  the  terrace  abofe  into 
the  canal* 
Note.  After  strangers  hsfve  seen  the  canopns  the  goi(ie 

commences  bis  or  her  return  towards  the  poecile:  lo' 
the  objects  not  usuallj  shown  bj  the  costode  woold  ill- 
reward  the  fatigue  of  visiting  them  ;  but  as  sosie  bit 
be  desirous  of  prolonging  their  joumej  we  shall  notice 
them  briefly. 
The  The  traveller  maj  next  ascend  the  hill  to  tkkA 

io^^rna/'  on  leaving  the  canopus,  and  proceed  to  the  place  esVed 
regions,      Boccabruna ,  where  be  will  find  the  remains  of  i  lo*^ 
L^'^m''   ^^^  ^^  Academj,  erected  perhaps  in  imitation  o(t)al 
aod  Prj-'   in  which  Timon  the  misanthropist  lived  near  tbe  ic^ 
tanaeam.     ^^^j  of  Athens.  The  gardens  of  the  Academj  of  Adritf. 
like  those  of  the  Academj  of  Plato,  are  now  cooferteJ 
into  olive-groves;  but  the  gjmnasium  is  still  obsent- 
ble  ina  vinejard  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Tills*  Tk 
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Alhentfin  Academy  was  also  situate  on  an  eleTation  (a). 
Among  the  ruins  are  remains  of  several  rooms ,  of  two 
peristjies,  and  of  a  large  circular  hallf  and  opposite  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  ball  is  a  recess  ^  on  the  floor 
of  which  was  found  the  famous  mosaic  of  the  pigeons 
bj  Monsg.)  afterwards,  Card*,  Furietti,  who  also  found 
in  the  same  ruins ,  A.  IX  i  736,  the  two  beautiful  cen- 
taurs of  the  Gipitol,  the  works  of  Aristeas  and  Papias, 
Aphrodisian  sculptors.  The  casino  Bulgarini,  near  the 
Academj,  was  built  from  its  ruins.  In  the  Academj.  maj 
still  be  traced  the  ruins  of  its  odeum,  proscenium,. the 
form  of  the  cavea ,  and  a  small  circular  edifice ,  whicb 
might  have  served  to  accommodate  the  principal  spec* 
tators.  Bear  the  theatre  are  the  vast  subterranean  oor« 
ridors,  supposed  to  be  the  infernal  regions  mentioned 
bj  Spartian;  thej  seem  to  have  been  cut  in  the  tufa , 
and  to  have  communicated  with  several  parts  of  the  villa. 
In  t(ie  same  quarter  also  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ergastulum. 
To  the  south  of  the  corridors  we  meet  ruins  of  the  aque* 
duct,  tliat  supplied  the  villa  with  water  probablj  from 
the  Anio;  of  several  niches  supposed  to  liave  been  foun- 
tains; and  of  a  long  portico  supposed  lo  have  belonged 
to  the  Ljcaeum.  Bejond  the  portico,  to  the  east,  is  the 
chaljbeate  spa ,  called  acqua  ferrate ,  which  flowa^  into 
the  Peneus.  The  ruins  on  what  are  called  i  colli  di  S.  Ste« 
fano,a  mile  distant,  are  also  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  villa ,  and  lo  have  been  the  Prjtaneum  mentio* 
nedbj  Spartian.  Descending  hence  the  vallej  of  Tempe, 
and  having  crossed  the  Peneus,  the  traveller  ascends  the 
tufa  rock,  and,  after  three  miles,  reaches  the  consular 
road  amid  olive^groves ,  whence  it  conducts  to  Tivoli  \ 
but  he  maj  also  return  from  the  Prjtanaeum  or  colli  di 


(«}  Walpole*!  Turkey  p.  146.    Gdl'i  lUner.  p.  48. 
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&  Steliiiio  to  tbe  Ganopus ,  in  order  to  fitit  the  €jaxt^ 
ten  of  tho  Praetorian  guards^  near  tbe  poedle. 
The  Ceo*  Haying  reached  the  area  of  the  poecile  we  obser?e 

to  Came-    that  it  is  raised  on  solid  sabstmctions ,  against  which 
are  built  three  ranges  o(  rooms ,  called  the  Cento  Ca- 
merelle,  and  at  one  time  the  quarters  of  the  Praetorian 
Guards.  Tbej  are  now  entered  from  the  erea  of  the  poe» 
cilej  and  to  preserve  them  from  btimiditj,  the  wail 
agaiittt  tbe  area  is  double  with  an  intermediate  spoce  of 
nearl  J  a  foot  between  both  walls.  The  rooms  are  baik 
principdiy  of  opus  reticulatum,  and  floored  widi  opos 
8igninum»Thej  bad  been  originallj  altogether  separate^ 
the  present  communications  between  them  being  mcM 
dem;  and  were  aeceasible  bj  a  wooden  gallerj  common 
to  them  all,  haying  three  stories  like  tbe  chamben.Tfae 
three  flodrs  are  yisiUe  at  tbe  western  side.  Here  were 
found  the  famous  Flora  of  the  Capitol,  the  Harpocratei^ 
and  other  busts '  and  statues  now  in  the  Egyptian  mu'* 
seam. From  the  Cento  Gamerellewepaas  thro"*  tbe  poe* 
cile ,  and  return  to  the  gate  bj  which  we  first  entered 
the  yilla ,  to  continue  our  route  to  Tivoli ,  distant  two 
miles.  Planes  of  the  villa  have  been  executed  hj  ligorio, 
Kircher,  B^,  and  others,  which  raaj  be  had  in  Rooie; 
but  to  form  a  regular  delineation  of  this  once  magni- 
ficent imperial  villa  seems  a  difficult  if  not  a  bopeleo 
task.  We  however  have  seen  that  although  its  mios  mi^ 
lost  among  olive  groves;  its  mosaic  floors  overgm«ii 
with  grass;  its  roofless  and  broken  walls  hung  with  vild 
creeping  plants ;  and  its  once  magnificent  balls  fikd 
with  thickets  of  ilex,  and  overhung  bj  mournful  ejpics* 
ses  and  pine-trees  ,  Enough  remains  to  attest  its  vast 
extent  and  surpassing  splendour  ;  and  ,  afker    liavia$ 
served  as  a  repertorj  of  the  fine  arts  for  centuries,  it  is 
probable  th9tiaits  ruins  are  still  buried  treasures,  des- 
tined to  reward  the  iadustrj  of  future  excarators. 


TivoLf.  7^3 : 

TIVOLI.  Tivoli  Is  the  aatient  Tlbiir^  aad  is  .e£gh^  Tlvolis 
teen  miles  fjrom  Rome.  It  contains  a  population  of    ^'^^T  o< 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Tibur  had  been  founded 
bj  the  Siculi  (a),  and  was  so  caUed  from  Tiburtus,the 
son  of  Catilltts  and  grandson  of  Amphiaraus ,  who  ex* 
polled  ihence  tlie  ancient  Sicanian  inhabitants  (i);  and 
its  first  foundation  is  flied  bj  Antiquaries  611  years 
before  that  of  Rome.  The  expulsion  of  the  Sicani  by 
Tiburtus,  Corax  and  CatiUus^  who  cftme  from  Greece 
with  Evander ,  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  poets:. 
^^  Turn  Gemini  fratres  Tiburfia  moenia-  linquunf  9 
Fratris  Tiburti  dietam  cognomine  gentem  9 
Gatillusque,  Acerque  G>raS)  Argiva  Jut^ntus.  ^^ 

jEn.yiL670. 
^^  ITullam ,  Tare ,  sacra  yite  prius  severis  arborem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis,  et  moenia  Gatilli/' 

Hor.OdeXTIlLIib.1. 
History  is  totally  silent  regarding  Tibur  from  that  pe-' 
riod  until  A.  U.  C  39£ ,  when  its  gates  were  closed 
•gainst  the  consuls  Cains  Sulpicius  and  Caius  Licinius 
CaWus ,  on  their  retoi^n  (torn  taking  Ferenlinum ,  a 
etty  of  the  Hemic!  ^  in  consequence  of  which  the  Ro^ 
mans  declared  war  against  tbem.  After  the  victory  gain-* 
ed  by  Titu^  Manlius  Torquatos  ,  they  called  du  the 
Gauls  to  assist  thenk  against  the  Romans  (e) ;  but  ;ihey 
and  their  new  allies  soon  experienced  the  superiority 
of  Roman  yalour.  The  people  of  Tibur  obtaiued  a  peace, 
but,  having  subsequently  foioed  tbeLatinLeague^tbey 
were  again  defeated  by  Camillus  A*  U.  C«  AiO  (d)^  and 
deprived  of  part  oC  their  territory,  which  had  extended 
from  the  Anio  to  the  "Sbt^  without  however  being  con- 
demned to  forfeit  their  independence.  Syphax,  hing  of 

(a)  Diooyi.  lib.  I.  c.  i6.  {b)  Solinu  0. 8.   (c)  Liv.  lib.  YII.  e.  6. 
{df  Liv.  lib.  TUL  c.  la  sqq. 
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Humidity  died  in  Tibar  A.  U.  C  551  (a)  ,  htTing  gn^ 
ced  the  triumph  of-  Seipio.  At  the  close  of  the  RepvUie 
and  the  commencement  of  the  empire  the  ¥iciaitj  of 
Tibor  became  a  favouri^  site  for  the  erection  of  nug* 
nificent  tiUu  ,  of  which  seTeral  are  mentioned  bj  Ho- 
race^  Gatallus^  Tibullos^  Propertios,  Stadas  and  Mar* 
tiiil.  Its  beautiful  scenery  is  extolled  bj  Honce : 
^^  Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedaemon , 
Nee  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae  , 

Qnam  domns  Albuneae  resonantis , 
Et.praecej^  Anio,  el.Tiburni  lucua^  et  nda 
Mohilibna  pomaria  rtvis.  '^  Ode  Y IL  Iib»  I« 
He  expresses  an  anziou9  wish  to  spend  his  old  age  in 
its  retreats : 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono  y 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae  ^ 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  yiarum  militiaeqne.^ 

OdeYLlib.n. 
The  epithet ,  ^^  Superbum  Tibor , ''  gi?en  it  by  Virgil, 
is  still  the. motto  on  the  city  arma.  It  became  a  £a?onriie 
resort  of  Augustus,  wlio  frequently  administered  )Bstioe 
there  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  (&).  Ze» 
nobis ,  the  famed  queen  of  Pidniyra  ^  so  distinguished 
for  beauty ,  learning  and  valour ,  was  presented  by  htf 
conqueror  Aureliaa  with  an  elegant  villa  near  Tit^'9 
where  the  Syrian  Queen  sunk  into  the  Bomaa  maCxM, 
and  her  daughters  married  into  noble  families.  Bnaoe 
was  not  extinct  in  the  Y.  century ;  and  Baiooins  is  o( 
opinion  that  Zenobius,  Bishop  of  Florence  in  the  lime 
ol  S.  Ambrose ,  was  descended  from  her. 

Until  the  YI.  centuty  of  our  era  nothing  wortkr 
of  particular  mention  is  known  of  TiTolt.  It  ifaea  wi^ 


(a)  liv.  iik  1X1.  c,  4.    (b)  Sotton.  YiL  Aof .  c  7s. 
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stood  Totila;bat  the  Isaurian  soldier j  sent  to  its  assis- 
taoce  hj  Belisarius  quarrelled  with  the  inhabitants^  who 
therefore  introduced  the  Goths  within  the  walls ;  and , 
amidst  the  indiscriminate  carnage  that  ensued,  so  hor** 
rid  was  ihe  death  reserved  for  the  Bishop  of  Tivoli  that 
Procopius  shrinks  from  its  relation  (a).  The  citj  was 
destroyed  hj  Totila-  in  Si&  according  to  Muratbri ,  and 
was  rebuilt  bj  that  fierce  barbarian  in  5^7*  During  the 
middle  ages  it  Was  occasionallj  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Bomans  and  with  the  emperor  of  Germany^  bnt  the  de* 
tails  of  such  obscure  conflicts  would  little  interest  the 
British  reader.  la  1 155  it  afforded  a  retreat  to  Adrian  IT. 
and  Frederick  Barbaibssa,  after  the  insurrection  caused 
at  Borne  by  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  In  12^1  it 
was  seized  by  Frederick*  11. ,  assisted  by  the  house  of 
Colonna ,  and  became  for  a  time  the  stronghold  of  the 
Gbibeline  party.  During  Frederick's  residence  there  he 
detained  as  hostages  Card.  Oddone  and  the  Cardinal 
bishop  of  Palestriua.  In  the  XIY.  century  Biensi  resided 
for  some  days  at  Tivoli,  when  marching  against  Pale* 
strinaF,  and  harangued  the  people  in  the  square  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo. In  the  following  century  it  was  occupied  by  Brae* 
cio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and  by  the  G>lonnas;  and 
the  citadel  ,  which  still  remains ,  was  biiiit  by  Pius  II. 
to  reduce  the  peof^le  to  obedience  and  controuL  In  later 
times  it  mingled  in  the  contests  of  the  Orsinl,  Garaf- 
feschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba: — but  we  fear  wehave  already 
tired  the  patience  of  reader,  who  is  impatient  to  visit 
the  enchanting  scenery  of  TiToli)  and  inspect  its  objects 
of  interest  both  ancient  and  modem. 

Hodero  Tivoli  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  DQ,erin< 
name  in  the  Gomarca«Jtis  perched  on  the  declivities  of  tioaof 
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Htote  Ripoliy  sqpposed  to  be  so  called  from  Bnhdliot, 
proprbtor  of  one  of  tbe  Tiburtiiie  TiUas.  It  stands  830 
itti  fibofe  tbe  leriEd  of  the  sea,  Tbe  popaUlioo  of  ibe 
disirttto  is  about  17f000  soals;  that  of  the  city  itself , 
as  we  said  ^.ebont  8)000  iohabtlaats,  Tbe  priuoipal  al- 
tcaetkitis  of  Tif oli  art  its  piclufesque  sceqerj ,  the  faib 
of  jtbe  Anio  ^  and  the  ruias  of  its  temples  and  irillas, 
vfaiph  we  ilQf  proceed  to  inspect 
Te»ple  of  Aivong  Ik^  raias  the  temple  of  tbe  Tibnrtioe  SU 
fhaSib7L  byl  or  of  Yesta  firfit  attracts  attention.  This  prettj  edi- 
fice t  so  befuiiful  in  design  ^  execution  and  sjmnetij , 
$U9kfi$  on  a  rocb  overhanging  th^  telle  j  of  the  great  cas- 
cade,  e^actlj  irh#re  the  eje  of  t^stfs  would  place  i^  and 
also  eomm^nds  a  ?iew  of  the  adcteot  fallf  now  spanned 
b J  a  bridge  emeted  bj  the  reigning  Pontiff  Greg.  XYL 
The  rock  on  whieb  it  stands,  and  which  riees  above  the 
former  bed  of  the  AniO)  presented  inequalities ,  but  ii 
yender^d  level  bj  means  pf  solid  substrucltoiia.  Tbe 
temple  is  circular  and  peripteral  ^  stands  on  a  etrcnlar 
basetnent  faced  with  travertin,  and  measures  twentj-ooe 
fe^t  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Its  peristjle  or  open  pmties 
eonsisted  of  eighteen  oolumos,  tea  of  which  remaia» 
Tbej  are  of  travertin ,  as  are  all  the  other  deeontivc 
parts  of  the  temple ,  fluted ,  of  tbe  Corinthian  order, 
and  are  eighteen  feet  high  without  the  capitals.  Tk 
frieze  is  adorned  with  heads  of  oxen. and  altereatelf 
with  rosettes  and  paterae*  The  qieliug  of  the  portico  is 
adorned  with  two  rows  of  compartments  y  e%A  dceo* 
rated  with  a  rose;  and  on  tbe  extremjlj  of  the  mutila- 
ted frieze  opposite  tbe  bridge  is  the  name  of  tbe  arcbi« 
iect;  L.  GELLIO  L.  F.  The  cella  is  built  of  fragments 
of.  tufa  and  travertin ,  and  was  reached  bj  steps  £ro« 
the  portico.  The  door-frame  and  one  window^frame  re* 
main ,  and  become  narrow  as  thej  ascend.  Antiquaritf 


are  of  opinion  tha^  its  architectare  indicates  the  time  of 
Sylla;  but  the/  are  not  equally  accordant  as  to  its  true 
designation  ^  a  subject  discussed  at  large  bj  Eircher  ^ 
Yolpi ,  Gabcal ,  Cliaupj ,  Piranesi ,  Uggeri ,  Sebastlani 
and  more  recentlj  bj  Nibbjr  9  some  designating  it  bj 
its  popular  name  the  temple  of  the  Stbjl  ^  others  the 
temple  of  Vesta ,  and  Nibbj  that  of  Hercules  Saxonns  | 
each  of  y^kxck  opinions  we  shall  briefl j  notice. 

Thofie  who  contend  that  in  it  we  should  recognise 
die  temple  of  tl^e  Sibjl  appeal  to  the  domus  Albur 
neae  resonantis  of  BorBoe,  already  quoted,  and  to  a 
passage  of  Lactantina,  who,  speaking  of  the  Sibyls,  says 
that  the  tenth  was  the  Tiburtine,  by  name  Albunea, 
worshipped  in  his  day  ap  a  goddess  on  the  bank  of  the 
Anio,  in  which  was  found  her  statue  (a).  Hie  advocates 
of  the  seoond  opinion  recur  to  the  well  known  fact ,  a' 
fact  pro?ed  by  numerous  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot, 
that  Tibur  contained  a  temple  of  Yestaj  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  her  temples,  which  were  circular,. she 
being  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  adorned  with  oxen^s 
heads,  emblems  of  it<  prod^GtiTepess,  characteristics 
which  distinguish  this  temple;  and  to  a  ];»mU  q(  Bener 
diet  Vli^^  published  in  978,  designating  the  locality  op- 
posite the  temple,  beyond  the  bridge  of  3;  Martlno,  by 
the  name  of  Vesta.  To  the  arguments  in  favpu^  of  the 
first  opinion  Kibby  replies  that  the  words  ^^domus  Ai« 
hune&e  reSonantis^  could  not  apply  to  this  temple  in 
tbe  days  of  Horace,  because  the  great  cataract  then  flow- 
ed through  the  Syren'^s  grotto }  and  that  the  name  of 
Yesta  was  not  given  to  tbe  immediate  locality  on  which 
the  temple  stands  but  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rii^jp^ 
We  answer  that ,  altho'  the  principal  fall  of  the  Aaio 

i 
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kai!  been  at  the  Syren**  grotto,  its  roar  must  Utc  been 
heard  at  the  temple,  and  that  the  waters  had  at  that  lime 
beaten  against  the  ver j  Jrasement  of  the  temple,  which 
eircomsrances  fullj  ei  plain  the  epithet  resonant  is  of 
Hoi«ee  as  applicable  to  this  temple,  whereas  Nibbj  his 
not  attempted  to  point  out  itsappHcabilitj  to  auj  other 
fdifice,  except  bj  translating  the  word  domus  into 
aniroy  aca?e^  which  he  supposes  aacred  to  the  Sibjl, 
withont  authority  of  any  sort ,  and  contrary  to  the  ob- 
Ykms  meaning  of  the  word  domus,  so  often  applied  to 
a  tempk.  1V>  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  secmi 
opini«»n  Ribby  objects  that  the  name  of  Yesta  was  girea 
not  to  the  locality  but  to  the  vicinity  of  the  temple;  to 
which  it  may  be  replied  that  the  denomination  YesU, 
giVen  eten  to  the  vicioity  of  the  temple,  cannot  be  o- 
therwise  accounted  for  than  by  snpposing  this  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  no  Testige  of  a  temple  of  any  sort  ha? ing 
been  found  or  f eeorded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rt- 
Ter.  The  positive  arguments  adduced  by  Nibby  in  sup- 
port of  his  novel  opinion  is  that  Hercules  Saxanas 
bad  a  teiftplein  Tihut,  so  called  because  built,  as  this 
is,  onarock;that'temples.of  Hercnles  were  oecasionsUj 
circalar,  as  were  the  Atdes  rotunda  Hereulis  in  tbe 
forum  Boarium,  and  that  built  by  Sylla  at  the  Circos 
Flamiiklus;  and  that  Hercules  had  been  the  protectii^ 
deity  of  Tibur,  who  therefore  should  have  a  tempksa 
its  citadel,  on  which  this  edifice  stands.  Of  the  exiAeafie 
of  a  temple  in  Tivoli  to  Hercules  Saxanus  Nibbj  htf 
omitted  lo  produce  proof  of  any  sort,  except  his  ovn 
gratuitous  assertion;  that  temples  of  Hercnles  had  been 
occasionally  circular  is  a  mere  negative  argument,  more 
favourable  still  to  the  pretensions  of  Yesta ;  that  Her- 
cules, as  the  protecting  divinity  of  Tibur  had  a  tempk 
in  Tibur  is  an  undisputed  fact;  but  that  he  should  bs^ 
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bad  OM  OR  ihe  site  of  the  citadel  is  a  gratuitous  as* 
sumption;  and,  after  a  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  antic^Uaries ,  we  see  no  cogent 
reason  to  abandon  the  popular  name  of  this,  temple. 

Adjoining   the  temple  of  the  TibuT^ine  Sibjl  is  The  lem* 
that  called  bj  different  writert  the  temple  of  Drtnilh,  ^^ibulrta 
the  temple  of  the  Sibjl,  and  the  temple  of  Yesta.  It  is 
an  oblong  temple^  entirely  buiU  of  travertin  except  its 
substruictions,  and  converted  iuto  a  pa^isih  church  dedi-* 
cated  to  &  George,  at  least  since  the  X.  century,  as  we 
learn  from  the  bull  of  Benedict  YII.  It  is  of  the  lonie 
order,  had  an  open  portico  of  four  columns  in  front, 
concealed  in  the  modem  construction,  and  six  columns 
at  the  sides.,  which  ar^  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
cella,  having  been  prostjIe-te(rastjIe*p^endo-dipteral; 
and  its  co^omns  Iiave  aa  attic  bi|se,  utithout  plinths.  All 
its  roof,  and  its  capitals  save  one,  haye  totallj  disappeared: 
the  right  side  and  the  front  are  enclosed  bj  the  church 
walls;  but  the  left  side  and  the  rear  are  Tisible.  The  ar« 
chitrave  is  anabgous  to  thsit  of  the  temple  of  the  Sibjl, 
und,  like,  it,  is  ascribed  to  the  era  of  gjUa. 

An  inscription  recorded  bj  Marzi,  a  Tivoles^  his* 
torian,  and  found  near  |his  teniple,  renting  to  the  dei- 
fied Drusilla^  the  sister  of  G^igula,  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  len^ple  ira«  sacred  to  her;  t)nt  the  inscription 
makes  np  aUosion  whatever  tQ  a  temple  of  unj  sort  O- 
thers,  among  whom  Piranesi,  Gabral,  etc,  not  recogni* 
sing  in  thecircolar  temple  that  of  theSibjI,  have  trans- 
ferred the  name  to  this;  but  the  arguments  which  go  to 
pro?e  the  former  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Sibjl  disprove 
their  conjecture;  and  Nibbj  is  of  opinioq  that  it  is  the 
temple  of  Tiburtns,  the  founder  of  the  ciXj^  who,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  Statins  and  Suetonius,  had  a  temple  ou 
lUe  acropolis,  near  the  ancient  cataract. 
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Ha?iag  seen  ibe  temples  we  noir   descend  by  a  u^ 

sag  path  9  made  bj  General  HioUis  in  1808,  into  tie 

beantifol  valley  beneath  to  Tisit  the  mined  grotto  of 

Heptane,  the  grotto  of  the  Syrens^  and  the  t  ilia  of  Yo- 

piscus,  entering  by  a  large  gate  near  the  temple  of  Ti- 

bortns.  Hating  entered  we  obseire  that  the  sabstmctioas 

of  the  temples  are  in  part  erected  on  tarfareous  flaw 

tile  deposits ,  with  which  the  subsfnictions  themselm 

are  in  part  covered:  a  little  lower  down  we  also  observe 

a  distinct  impression  of  a  segment  of  a  cart  wheel  iai 

similar  deposit  at  a  height  of  aboat  ISO  feet   above  tk 

subjacent  level ;  and  it  is  hence  clear ,  as  we  aaid^  tb 

the  Anio  most,  at  one  time,  have  flowed  at  this  height 

and  in  thb  direction.  Before  the  water  had  worked  itself 

a  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  at  the  grotto  of  the  Syrens,  it 

must  have  been  driven  back  upon  its  bed  by  ihai  bresst 

work  of  rock  and  that  of  the  grotto  of  Heptane,  lalka 

in  1835;  and  thus  probably  were  formed  these  tarts* 

reous  deposits.  The  existence  of  such  a  lake  is  express- 

ly  mentioned  by  Proper  tins  (a)  and  StatiaS'(&).  The 

period  at  which  tlie  river  forced  the  new  passage  woaU 

seem  to  have  been  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  405,  wfaea. 

according  to  the  younger  Pliny,  it  swept  away  grofe>« 

bore  off  houses,  and  undermined  mountains  (e)*  A  soai^ 

what  similar  catastrophe  occrurred  in  1826,  wbea  t^ 

flood  swept  away  the  church  of  S*  Maria  and  36  kooses, 

situate  not  more  than  200  yards  from  the  temple  of  tbe 

Sibyl,  completely  changing  the  character  of  thepboe  aoad 

the  direction  of  the  great  caseade,  which  was  prenooslv 

carried  over  a  massive  wall  built  by  Sixtns  Y.,  and  tell 

into  t,he  tremendous  abyss  called  the  grotto  of  Neptaaa. 

producing  one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes  of  the  sort 

(a)  lob.  lU.  d.  14.  {b)  Bjlr.  lih.  I.  (4  Lib.  TUL  ep.  I^ 
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in  Eorope.  The  rushing  flood  undermined  the  base  of 
the  rock  beneath  the  temple ,  and  rendered  it  necessary 
to  divert  the  course  of  the  river  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  destruction,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
catastrophes.  The  guide  directs  attention  to  the  site  of 
the  grotto  of  Neptune,  which  fell  in  on  the  aame  oc- 
casion with  tremendous  crash;  and  the  diversion  of  the 
river  and  fall  of  the  grotto  have  deprived  the  loealitj 
ot  much  of  its  picturesque  effect  But  happilj  the  grotto 
of  the  Syrens  still  remains,  and  will  amply  repay  our 
visit.  It  is  reached  by  a  steep  path ,  that  brings  us  to 
the  giddy  brink  of  the  impetuous  torrent,  which  rush« 
es  by  us  with  sweeping  impetuosity  to  precipitate  it- 
self into  the  unseen  abyss  beneath.  A  narrow  step  only 
separates  us  from  its  resistless  fury;  we  stand  on  the 
Tery  brink  of  destruction:  we  shudder  as  our  aching 
sight  vainly  strives  to  fathom  the  black,  mysterious 
gulph,  yawning  to  swallow  the  maddening  flood,  which 
almost  laves  our  feet;  and  we  experience  that  delightful 
horror,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the  sublime. 
The  effect,  however,  is  much  heightened,  when  the  grotto 
is  seen  at  night  by  torch  light,  when  it  is  usual  also 
to  illumine  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  thus  combining  the 
beautiful  in  art  with  the  sublime  in  nature. 

As  we  ascend  hence  along  the  side  of  Mount  Ga-  ^iUa  of 
tillus,  we  meet  what  are  called  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of    ^P*'^''^ 
Vopiscus*  That  Manlius  Yopiscus,  a  poet  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  whose  writings  have  perished,  possessed  a 
▼ilia  at  TiToIi  we  learu  from  his  friend  Statins,  who  has 
left  a  faitfafnl' description  of  its  magnificence  (a).  He 
informs  us  that  the  villa  stood  at  both  sides  of  the  Anio^ 
which  flowed  through  it,  but  the  ruins  before  us,  if 

■ 
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the  J  for  liied  part  of  it,  are  little  more  than  mere  soih 
structioASiProm  fh^eniiDSwe  pais  to  the  jweseat  prin- 
cipal fall  of  tiiQ  Aniot 

The  most  Qocient  account  extant  of  the  Fall  o(  tk 
Anio  is  that  of  Dioiijsius  of  Halicarnassas,  who  des- 
cribes U  as  precipitating  itself  at  Tibur  from  a  loflj 
rock  into  the  plaio,  diyidiog  in  its  course  the  Sihiie 
kbm  the  Roman  territory,  md  floiriog  into  theTiber (a} 
Strabo  has  left  us  a  similar  description  of  its  wajtiri 
.  coarse  (^)j  and  Qoraoe  (c)  and  Propertius  ((f)  also  r- 
.  cord  its  p^cipitous  descent.  Statius^  who  died  A*IX  100. 
describes  its  course  near  Tibur  as  precipitoos  in  ^ 
time  (e);  and  it  foUqwa  hence  that  no  change  tool  p'^ 
iu  Us  fall  froni  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  tint  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ftrst  c^t9^rophQ  caused  bj  its  Tioleolo^er- 
'  flow  is  rec9rd«d  by  Plinj;  and  occurred  in  the  leign  d 
Trajan,  five  jenrs  after  the  lime  allude^  to  b;  Static 
The  second  and  last  catastrophe  occurred,  as  we  «ii 
in  1826 9  and  led  to  the  excavatioa  of  the  t«o  caaais. 
^which  give  its  superfluous  Waters  a  new  egress,  and  for* 
ibe  new  Fall^  which  we  notf  proceed  to  visit. 

The  wGork  was  coqfimenced  by  order  of  bis  ifi^ 
ness  Gregory  XYL)  in  August  1832 ,  under  tbe  diin* 
tion  of  the  Roman  engineer  Gav.  Folcbi,  andcoapl^ 
in  July  1835,  having  occupied  three  years; and  theism 
was  turned  into  its  new  channel  in  presence  of  tki^ 
The  tunnel&oonsist  of  two  parallel  Gothic  arcbfi)^^'* 
the  limestone  roch  of  mount  Gatillus,  about  100  ytf^^ 
beyond  tbe  fall  of  fiernini  9  each  tunnel  being  ^^ 
yards  broad,  including  tbe  footpaths,  ISViysnbki^ 
and  197  yards  long  ^  and  the  fall  121  leet  in  <fe(^ 


{a)  Lih.  Y.  c.57.  (»)  Lib.  V.  c  $.  (c)  Od.  lib.  L od.  7.  (4  ^^ 
el.  14.  (a)  Sjlf .  lib,  L 
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The  waters  meet  at  the  extieinit  j  of  the  tunnels;  and  * 
the  *^praeceps  Anio**^  rolls  in  one  mass,  tliundering  with 
beaseless  roar  in  its  downward  foaming  career  into  the 
abjss  below ,  its  silvery  fipraj  producing,  in  the  sunn's 
rajs,  the  radiant  arch  of  a  beaUtifiil  raiitbdw,  and  a  vast 
yarietj  of  vapoury  fornls.  ConTenient  walks  conddct  to 
the  points  which  command  the  best  views  of  the  fails 
and  tunnels;  and  in  making  the  excavations  were  disco* 
vered,  at  the  tipper  eztremilj  of  the  tannels,  an  adjoin 
iiing  ancient  arch,  aqueduct  and  cemetery /The  arch  is 
one  of  the  Valerian  bridge,  and  stands  in  the  direction 
of  the  via  Valeria^  a  road  made  by  Valerius  MazimuS) 
Gensoi"  A*  tf«  C.  Ub!)  (a),  and  running  from  Tivoli  to 
Vicovaro  ^  Alba  atad  S.  Pelino  {by  It  also  appears  that) 
after  the  bfidge  had  beeil   broken  down  by  the  floods 
of  A.  D.  i05,  recorded  by  Pliny,  a  buttress  was  con*- 
structed  of  reticulated  work,  which  not  only  serves  as  a 
descent  into  the  little  cemetery  but  alio  a$  a  support 
to  the  arch^  which  it   divides  into  two  halvesi  The  ce- 
metery is  situate  between  the  via  Valeria  and  the  bauk 
of  the  river,  and  is  enclosed  with  walls  of  reticulated 
work  save  towards  the  river«  \\%  descent  Is  an  idclined 
plane ,  flagged  with  large  slabs  of  travertin  ^  and  pre- 
serves traces  of  its  gate  of  enclostire.  Among  the  tombs 
that  to  our  left,  as  we  enter  by  the  deseeni  just  men- 
tioned 5  was  erected  to  Caius  Bicleius  t^riscus  by  the 
Senate  add  people  of  Tibur ,  whom  he  constituted  bis 
heirs.  A  little  beyond  it  is  a  sqdare  aperture,  that  gave 
light  and  air  to  the  ancient  aqueduct  beneath,  which 
conveyed  water    from   the  Anio  1o  the  neighbouring 
i^illas.  It  is  for  tiie  most  part  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Between  it  and  the  river  is  the  caenolaph  of  Senecio, 

(«i)  Liv.  lik  IX.  c.  43.  (&)  Strabo  lib  ?.  c.  5. 
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tbnsuL  A*  IX  107^  pfoeonsol  of  SigUj,  and  ptoprielw  li 
Aqaluine}  and  lower  down,  near  tbe  aich,  is  a  small 
monument  erected  bj  his  tutors  to  a  jouth  of  piomtse, 
aged  seyen  jears. 
The  ttrada  Ife  next  proceed  to  the  stnda  delle  Gascatelle^  t 

(kscatellei   circular  tenece,  which  commands  the  best  Tiews  of  tke 
great  and  small  cascades.  It  also  affords  prospects  of  ii- 
describable  beautj;  and  tbe  airy  temple  of  the  Sibjl* 
seen  at  a  distance,  is  not  the  least  attraotife  feature  d 
the  scene.  As  we  adTance  we  see  almost  at  ererj  stept 
new  and  beautiful  picture^  Cliffs  covered  with  picts- 
resque  ruins,  hills  and  Tallejs  draped  with  oIi?e  grofei 
and  banging  ?inejards,  cascades,  temples,  caTCS,  rocks, 
wood&and  ruins^  all  presenting  themsel?es  in  continuallj 
varying  combinations ,  and  forming  altogether  one  of 
tbe  most  charming  and  picturesque  scenes  in  the  wof  Id 
Towards  tbe  centre  of  tbe  curve  we  meet  a  marble  sUk, 
with  an  inscription  recording  that  from  this  spot  Gre- 
gory XYI.  witnessed  tbe  opening  of  the  tunnels  in  183S* 
About  halfway  between  the  fall  and  the  hermitage  of 
S«  Antonio  .we  meet  to  our  right  .remains  of  the  Msr- 
^an  aqueduct,  wbicb,  after  having  supplied  the  villa  of 
£!atullus,  on  the  site  of  which-  stands  a  country  boose 
belonging  to  Prince  Massimo,  descended  to  supply  tbe 
villa  of  Quintilius  Y^rus.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mik 
farther  on  we  have  a  magbificent  front  view  of  die  |ieat 
cascade,  from  near  S.  Antonio.  The  ruins  beneitk  the 
hermitage  are  called  the  bouse  of  Horace;  nor  b  Ate 
tradition  without  foundation  in  history,  for,  although 
that  poet  had  but  one  t^illa^  as  we  shall  aee,  SoetoQim 
informs  us  that  be  had  a  Aoii^e  near  Tibur,  circa  Ti* 
bumi  luculum^  that  is  near  the  little  temple  of  Tibor- 
tus  or  Tibumus.  Beyond  S.  Antonio  we  again  obserw^ 
to  our  right  remains  of  the  same  aqueduct^  and  a  iitf  ^' 
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Uidmt  on  we  have  an  enchanting  Tiew  of  the  great  cas- 

eade  to  the  left^  and  of  the  caacatelle  to  the  right  A 

branch  of  the  Aoio,  detached  aboTe  the  town,  flows 

round  it,  and^'haTing  snpplicd  seteral  manufactories, 

foams  down  the  precipice  in  glittering,  silver j  cascades 

to  join  its  patent  stream.  Tbej  increase  in  nomber  to 

the  ejre  as*  we  advance  and  come  in  tiew  of  the  Tilla  of 

ttecaenas.  Near  the. Madonna  del  Quintiliolo  we  meet 

to  onr  right  a  rdiei^wir,  which,  belonged  to  the  Tilla  of 

Qaintilins  Vanis^  and  some  minsof  the  villa.It  stood  on 

the  shirts  of  toobta  Peschiavatore ,  and  commanded  a 

▼iew  of  the  Gampagna  as  far  as  the  sed,  of  the  cascatell^, 

of  the  heights  of  Tivoli,  and  of  what  is  called  the  vtlU 

of  H eecenas.  In  its  ruins  was  ibnnd  the  beautiftil  faun 

now  in  the  Vatican  museum.  That  Quintilius  Varus 

bad  a  villa  near  Tibur    we  knowfrom  Horace  (a);  and 

tlie  tradition  which  fixes  its  site  here  is  as  ancient  at 

least  as  the  X.  centurj.  From  Quintiliolo  we  have  a  view 

of  the  villas  of  Munatius  Plancus,  and  also  of  that  of 

Saliust  on  the  heights  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river; 

and  we  know  that  the  latter  had  a  villa  near  Tibur  (by 

This  localitj  also  commands  a  view  of  Gabii ,  Boeca 

Priore,  Frascati,  Monte  Porxio,  and  Rome.  From  the 

rnina  of  the  ?illa  of  Varus  we  decend  to  the  bridge  cal« 

led  *€lell'*Ac^oria,  and  observe  to  our  left  a  well -pre* 

served  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge,  built  of  travertin,  and 

called  bj  the  peeple  Pcnticelli^  a  little  above  which 

are  several  copious  springs  of  limpid  water,  which  have 

given  to  the  localitj  the  name  of  Acquoria  or  acquaau- 

rea*  Haiviag  erossed  the  wooden  bridge,  which  was  erec- 

led  an  the  XV.  centurj,  we  fiod  at  the    opposite  side 

an  artificial  cavern,  called  il'ttrnpio  del  mondo^  which 

(a)  Od.  lib.  1. 18.  ^)  Declamation  aKrl>ed  to  Cicero,  e.  7. 
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liad  probabtj  beeu  a  c«?e  :Sacted  to  some  rsitie  diviiiil^. 
We  next  «Kend  the  Iiill  to  bur  left;  the  h>ad  attll  pie- 
■erres  ihe  ancient  polygonal  fiaggiiig  of  the  via  Tibar^ 
tina*  Taking  the  next  iroad  to  the  rigkt  we  descend  a 
few  jajrds  to  >isit  the  little  edifice  called  U  Tenipio  delU 
Totst.  Its  esteriour  is  octangular;  its  interiour  is  cir- 
cular; and  its  construction  is  of  the  IT.  oenturj  of  our 
era.  Its  door  was  opposite  the  xoad«  tn  the  interior  are 
eight  recesses,  four  rectilineer,  of  which  bneis  the  door- 
wa j9  and  foiir  cunrilinesn  of er  eack  is  &  large  window; 
and  the  aperture  in  its  tault  is  like  that  tif  the  Pan- 
tlieon.  In  the  rectilinear  recesses  atetiiche^;  and  the  fes- 
tiges  of  the  paintings  of  the  Virgin  iind  Qiild^  which 
are  of  the  XIII.  century,  piSote  it  to  have  lieen  at  one 
time  used  as  a  place  of  Christian  worship.  It  oooid  not 
bate  been  an  ancient  temple^  having  none  of  Ihe  cha- 
)*acteristics  of  such  an  edifice  t  its  nuinelroos  windows, 
and  door  placed  opposite  the  anciebt  and  Uaodern  road, 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  tomb;  and  it  ptobablj  had  been 
originallj  erected  as  a  Christian  chspel.  A  few  yards  lower 
down,  to  the  left,  is  an  ancient  inscription  ibnadda 
the  spot,  recording  that,  in  the  reign  of  Constantias 
and  CoDSlans,  the  Roman  Senate  and  People  loweied 
the  cUtiis  TibUrtinus  or  ascent  to  Tivoli.  The  insorip- 
tion  was  found  in  1736,  and  was  judiciously  erected  od 
ihe  spot  where  it  was  found. 

Betracing  our  steps  we  ascend  to  visit  wliatttcsl* 
led  the  villa  of  Mecaenas;  but  what  is  more  lihdj  to 
have  been  the  temple  of  fiercules  TiburtinUs.  tt  firoQ* 
ted  Rome;  and,  to  render  its  plan  ^regular  ^  il  is  built 
on  massive  stibstrtictions  on  the  side  next  the  Anio.Its 
architecture,  which. is  an,iotelrmediate  construction  be- 
tween the  opus  incertum  and  the  opus  reticulatum,  is 
peculiar  to  the  close  of  the  Republic.  The  whole  con- 
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ftjsted  6£  a  fast  qiiadriiateral  edifice,  650  feel  m  front 
and  ^50  in  depth,  with  porticos  on  three  of  its  sides ; 
and  it  vill  be  recdJecled  ihat  Soetobius  mentions  that 
Augustus  admimstered  justice  in  the  poriicos  of  the 
temple  of  the  Tiliurtine  Heronlei(a).  In  the  tentre  of 
the  side  toirards  Rome  stood  a  theatre,  as  was  the  case 
with  tb€  teibple  of  Jnno  at  Gabii;  and  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  theatre  were  saloons.  The  theatre,  the  saloons 
and  the  porticos  circumscribed  an  area ,  at  the  extre- 
mitj  of  wliicb  rose  the  temple  properlj  so  called.  The 
porticos  are  arched  and  adorned  towards  the  «rea  with 
Doric  faalfcolumnsj  tad  behind  them  are  rows  of  tooms, 
which  served  as  habitations  for  the  priests.  The  temple 
properlj  so  ^called  was  quadrilateral  and  peripleral,  like 
the  bourse  at  Paris;  and  its  tuins  compose  the  ijuadri* 
lateral  cuItiTated  taiound,  which  crowns  the  whole.  The 
edifice  obstructed  the  public  road;  and  according! j  over 
he  road  is  a  lofty  vaulted  passage,  lighted  bjapetiures 
n  its  roof ,  two  of  which  ^till  temtiin.  To  the  extent 
nd  importance  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tibur 
$trabo  {By  Juvenal  (c)  and  Suetonius  bear  ample  tes-^ 
imonj  (d).  Aulus  Gellius  records  that  it  possessed  a 
onsider^ble  librarj  (e):  Statins  cbmp^lres  ttS  oracle  to 
hat  of  the  temple  trf  Fortune  at  Praeneste  (/);  and  Ap** 
nan  attests  the  wealth  of  its  treasury,  which  was  bor^ 
owed  bj  Augustus  to  his  war  against  Anthonj(g')*These 
baracteristics  accord  with  no  other  ruin  in  Tivoli  save 
bat  before  us:  and  it  is  hence  with  good  reason  thought 
>  be  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  Victor,  the  tutelar 
eity  of  Hbur.-*-  The  ruin  was  converted  bj  Lucien 
luonaparte  into  an  iron  manufactorj,  still  in  operation. 

{a)  Vil.  Aug.  c.  7a.  (h)  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  S.  (r)  Sat.XIY.  v.  86 sqq. 

f  ViL  Aug.  c.  7a.  {e)  Kuct.  Attic.  lib.XlX.cS.  (/)  5ylT.lib.I.S.5. 

Civa  Wars  Book  V.  b« 
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TUIa  We  next  paj  a  honied  ?isit  to  the  Wile  d^Cste^ 

^'^'^^  eceded  bj  Card.  Ippolito  d^Este,  nepbeir  of  the  patioa 
of  Ariosto,  and  gOTemor  of  TWoIi  in  1561,  in  the  poiH 
tificale  of  Jalius  III.  The  palace  wai  adorned  with  fim* 
cos  bj  Fred.  Zuccari ,  Mntiano  and  other  eminent  ar- 
tists of  the  time ,  representing  the  bistorj  of  TItoIi  , 
but  now  nearlj  obliterated  5  the  edifice  being  deserted 
and. falling  into  ruin.  Its  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  coo- 
tinental  stjle:.  its  formal  plantations  and  dipt  hedges 
will  fiiid  few  admirers  after  the  natural  beaaties  of  Un 
slirrovnding  scenery:  its  water-works  absordlj  eontnst 
with  the  falls;  and  its  pigmy  imitations  of  Bomanaati- 
qoitiea  are  a  strange  per?ersion  of  taste  ia  ihe  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Rome  itself*  Its  picturesque  sit^atioB,  beaa- 
tiful  pines  and  cypresses  make,  howerer,  the  ?illa  d'^Este 
the  resort  of  artists;  and  its  terrace  commands  an 
^t^nsite  Tiew  over  the  ?ast  plain  of  the  Campagaa. 
Circular  From  the  villa  d'Este  we  ascend  towards  the  catbe- 

cella,  and    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^i  |^  ^^^  right  remains  of  the  ancient  gate- 

diErcola.   WSj,  built  of  blocks  of  travertin,  after  which  havio; 
passed  under  two  modem  arches  we  meet  to  the  rigU 
(he  side  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  and  to  the  lefk  tie 
piasasa  deirolmo.  Behind  the  tribune  of  the  cathedral 
are  remains  of  a  circular  H^ella,  built  of  a  constractioa 
intermediate  between  opus  reticulatum  and  opus  incer- 
tum,  said  bj  some  to  be  the  remains  of  the  great  tm* 
pie  of  Hercules,  but  too  insignificant  to  sostaia  tb&t 
designation,  and  more  probablj  the  remains  of  aivaoc 
temple  dedicated  to  that  divinitj.  The  piazs^  deirOhno 
iro\iId  seem  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  fonus. 
to  which  the  temple  might  have  belonged.  Beneath  tbe 
piausa  called  il  poggio^  at  the  extremity  of  the  piasia 
deU^Olmo,  is  a  crypt  called  il  portico  di  Ercole,  200  Icet 
long,  stuccoed  and  still  in  part  painted  red.  ExtenalN 
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it  pMients  leu  arDbes  j  and  internall j  it  is  divided  by 
28  pillars.  Tbe  exteraal  arches  bad  loopholes,  wbicb 
lighted  tbe  interioor;  and  its  archit^ctare  is  analagous 
to  that  of  the  cella ,  both  having  belonged  to  tbe  an- 
cient forum. 

We  ascend  hence  to  the  town-bouse.  La  Commu"  The  Towi^ 
niid.  In  its  court  is  the  pedestal  of  P.  JEAiw  G>eranus,  ^"'*' 
a  stoic  philosopher  mentioned  bj  Tacitus;  and  in  its 
sala  dei  Benemerenti  is  a  long  mosaic  inscription,  re* 
cording  4hat  U  Scaudius  and  Caios  Munatius,  JEdiles, 
erected  some  public  work  with  the  monej  derived  from 
fines,  together  with  a  votive  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules 
THuriius  or  Fiotor  bj  Lucius  Munitius  fiatalis,  Con* 
sol  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  ruins  of  tbe  villa  of  Cassius,  about  a  mile  out-  Theraint 
side  the  town,  are  of  considerable  extent)  and  are  reach*  ^f  rAJL^ 
ed  bj  the  porta  S.  Croce,  passing  to  tbe  left  the  couu'* 
trj  house  of  the  Fathers  S.  J»,  the  little  chapel  of  ll)e 
Madonna  delle  olive ,  and  reachiog  the  countrj-lHKise 
ef  tbe  Irish  college,  beneath  which,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  are  the  ruins.  They  consist  of  several  sio- 
rJes;  and;  of  the  magnificence  of  the  villa  we  may  form 
an  idea  from  their  extent  and  from  4be  works  of  art 
found  on  the  spot ,  among  which  ate  the  Apollo  and 
iVine  Muses  with. the  various  faermae  of  philosophers 
now  in  the  Y.atioan  museum*  That  the  Gissian  familj 
esided  here  is  inferred  from  the  modern  name  of  the 
ocnlitj ,  GirCiOiio 9  a  corruption  from.Gassiano,  and 
rosn  documents  ef  tbe  IX.  centuxj,  piiiblished  bj  Ma-» 
ioi,  in  which  the  place  is  designated  fundus  Cassianus\ 
\vkt  that  tbe  conspiracy  against  Caesar  was  planned  and 
latured  bere  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Immediately 
t  Uieopposite  side  of  the  road  are  remains  of  tlie  Clau* 
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dian  aqtiedact;  and  a  litde  farther  on  are  two  arches  o( 
the  same  aqueduct  with  remains  of  reservoirs. 
Excorsion  HaTing  seen  Tivoli  we  now  proceed  towards  Sub^ 

from  ^         iaco,  visiting)  on  oar  waj,  the  classic  spot  immorta* 
TicoTaro.    ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^niains  of  Horace^s  villa,  first  discovered 
in  1961.  We  leave  'tivoli  bj  the  porta  S.  Angelo,  ta- 
iling the  via  Yaleria  to  onr  right:  ftddabbut  a  mile  from 
Tivoli)  at  a  place  called  L'arci,  we  observe  to  the  right 
of  the  road  rains  of  the  CUudian  aqiieduct,  consisting 
of  several  arches.  Five  miles  farther  on,  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  is  the  mined  convent  of  S.  Batbina  ^  and  a 
mile  farther  on  we  meet  the  nuclens  of  a  circular  toiah. 
About  two  miles  farther  on  w«  meet  to  oar  right  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio  ^  which  is  adorned  with  a  small 
portico,  sustained  hj  four  ancient  columns  with  welU 
executed  Doric  capitals ;  and  beyond  the  church  we 
begin  to  ascend  the  Steep  height,  on  which  stands  Yico- 
varo,  eight  miles  from  Tivoli  on  the  Yaleri&n  waj,  aoJ 
27  miles  from  Borne ,  containing  about  1 000  inhabi- 
tants. As  we  ascend  we  observe  to  our  right  temains  of 
the  ancient  citj  wall)  consisting  of  large  oblong  blocks 
of  travertin)  united  without  cement.  The  town  is  situate 
on  the  sotttherU  skirt  of  the  mons  Lucretilis;  and  be- 
neath it  fldwd  tbe  Ania  Having  reached  the  piaaaa  of 
the  cathedral  we  observe  to  our  left  a  small  Octagon  Gotk- 
ic  temple,  called  tacappeila^  erected  bj  the  Oai^ 
familj,  and  dedicated  to  the  Apostle  S«  Jalnes*  It  ns 
built  by  Brunelleschi ,  who  was  both  sculptor  sod  ar- 
chitect, and  contains  a  good  paiating  of  tbe  Madoona^ 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  piazza  is  the  cfaitrch  of 
S.  Peter,  built  in  1 755;  and  its  paintings  hy  Mocciai 
are  worthj  of  notiee«  Adjoining  the  churcb  is  tbe  Ba- 
ronial castle,  built  in  part  bj  the  Orsini  about  the  dose 
of  the  XIII.  centurj.  On  the  first  landing  of  its  stairs 
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ore  ao  iascrlptioa  to  Muaatius  and  Ofunatia,  a  Tibar« 
tine  familj,  and  one  to  Marcns  Helnas  Rufus,  mentioa* 
ed  bj  Tacitas  as  a  distioguisbed  officer  in  tbe  war 
against  Tacfarinas  under  Tiberius  (a).  At  the  extremitj 
of  tbe  ^rridor  of  the  first  floor  is  a  sepulchral  iascnp- 
tion,  which  runs  thus:  yxu  haxiha,  matbb  dohri  prb^ 

mi  YAL  DUIiCISSlQKA    FILlA  QUB  TIXIT  AlfNlS   XXXYX  HEST  1| 

n  xn  in  PBEous  sms  if  ass  MAnDEtAni;  sispr^toeuh  hee- 
cpLBs  QURSQir  PACE.  The  words  poMiri  ?](ed|A  9tand  foir 

DOMIfA  PBAEDH)  QUESQR  fOT  Qf7IBSqUNT  IRj  and  SEPa^TOmJK 

seems  an  unknown  designntioii  giten  to  the  tenement^ 
so  that  the  inscription  piaj  be  translated:  Valeria  Ma^ 
a:ima  Mother^  QWner  of  the  tenement^  fooler ia  her 
dearest  daughter^  ^ho  Iwed  XXXV  1^  y^ars^  11. 
months  and  XII.  days  ^  in  the  tenement  qf  JUassa 
JUandelana  of  the  Sepreti  and  Hercules^  repose  in 
peace.Th^  iqscrlption  was  found  in  1 759  near  tbe  church 
of  S.  Cosimato,  two  miles  from  Bardelia  and  one  from 
S*  G^simato;  and  the  words  (/uiesci^nt  in  pace  prove  it 
to  be  a  Christ i^i|  monumeiit.  It  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest, in  as  much  as,  in  common  with  other  eyidence, 
it  serves  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  villa  of  Horace,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Horace  bimse}f ,  was  situate  in  tbe 
lands  of  Mandela,  in  which  the  inscription  was  found  (fi)* 
Tlvit  the  site  of  Yicovaro  is  that  of  ancient  Yaria 
is  clear  from  the  Peutingerian  Chart^and  Horace  saja 
that  his  villa  was  in  the  district  of  Yfuria; 
^^Yillice  sjlvarum  et  mihi  me  reddeiitis  ageli 
Quern  tu  fastidis  habitatum  quin«|ue  foqis  9t 
Quinque  bonos  solitum  Yariam  dimittere  patres^^  (e). 
Driginallj  Yaria  had  been  a  citj  of  tbe  £c(ui,  but  was 
nade  a  Latin  citj  bj  Augustus  {d)\  and  its  jurisdictioq 

(a)  Anoal.  lib.  IIL  c.  ai.  {b)  Bp.  lib.  L  ep.  !$•  (^  Lib.  I.  tp.  4^^ 
^^  !*■▼•  lib.  1.  c.  1.  5.  i5« 
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extended  oyer  the  Tallej  of  Ustica  so  as  to  eaibTa<^ 

Horac^^s  TiUa  (a).  It  was  destroyed  bj  the  Saracens  A. 

D.  877  (i );  and  the  present  town  rose  on  its  ruins  in 

the  XII.  centurj. 

Jooroer  Leavins^  YicoTaro  we  meet  to  ovr  riff ht  the  osterh 

J?™  di  testaccio,  opposite  which  are  some  beautifai  QaTiatile 

▼irararo  .        . 

to  Horace's  petrifactions,  a  proof  of  the  ancient  height  of  the  Anio 
TiUa.  ^i  ii^jg  point  We  next  reach  the  little  cbnrch  of  S.  Boc- 

GO)  which  commands  a  Tiew  of  S.  Cosimato,  beautiioUj 
seated  on  an  elevation  over  the  Anio;  and  to  the  right 
between  S.  Bocco  and  S*  Gosimato  is  a  descent  to  the 
Anio,  in  which  are  remains  of  arches,  that  seired  as  a 
bridge  and  also  to  convej  water  from  the  river  iolo  the 
ISartian  aqueduct.  Beneath  tliese  remains  are  those  of 
anotlier  bridge,  built  in  the  middle  ages.  Advancing 
from  S.  Bocco  towards  S.  Gosimato  we  take  the  first 
bridle  road  to  the  left,  about  halfway  between  S.  Bocco 
and  S.  Gosimato;  and  enter  the  Ar  famed  vallej  of 
Ustica ,  caHed  bj  the  people  Ustrica ,  in  tbe  centre  of 
wiiich  (lows  the  D!gentia,'now  called  la  Liceaza.  It  is 
embosomed  in  the  Sabine  hills;  its  recumbent  form 
reminds  us  of  the  ^^Usticae  eubantis'**' of  Horace;  and  the 
wbite  pebbles  on  the  low  banks  of  the  river,  which  we 
shall  see  in  greater  quantity  as  we  advance,  still  illof- 
frate  tbe  ^Mevia  saxa^  of  the  poet,  who  complains  that} 
wlien  swollen  by  winter  rains,  the  DIgentia  covered  hi» 
farm  with  smooth  pebbles: 

^^tcumque  dnlci,  Tjndari;  fistula 
Talles,  et  Usticae  cobantis 
Levia  personuere  saxa  (c).^ 
On  the  elevation  to  our  right,  bejond  the  valley,  is  the 
ancient  Mandela,  a  village  beautifully  situate  on  the  via 

(41)  Lib.  I.  ep.  14.  (&)  Ep.  loann.  VUI.  ep.  So,  5a.  L*Alibe  Cob- 

eiL  T.  IX.  [c)   Lib.  I  ode  1 7 
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Valeria,  and  now^called  Cantainpo  in  Barddla.  Hoaraoe 
informtus  that  the  cold  stream  of  the  Digentia  fumiah- 
ed  Mandela  with  water  to  drink,  and  eulogises  its  cboW 
ness,  purity  and  salubritj,  while  he  laments  the  occsk- 
aional  devastation  caused  bj  its  waters:  '     ' 
^^Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  riTUs, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosua  frigore  pa'gus, 
Quid  sentire  putas?  ^id  credis,  amice,  precari? 
Sit  mibi  quod  nunc  est:  etiam  minus  (<z}«^ 

^^Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nee 
Frigidior  Thracum,'nec  purior  ambiat  Hebnia, 
Infirmo  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo  {t).^ 

^^Addit  opus  pigro  rivus  si  decidit  imber 
Hulta  mole  docendus  aprico  parceie  prato  (c) 


^^ 


Advancing  by  the  bridle  road  we  meet  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  anil  a  half  up  the  vallej,  a  mountaia 
stream,  which  flows  down  ioto  the  Digentia,  and  im-* 
mediately  beyond  which  is  the  rude  bridle  road  that 
leads  up  to  Bocca  Gioyane ,  of  which  we  shall  have  a 
distinct  view  as  we  advance.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on  we  observe  that  the  valley  divides  nearly  into 
tiro,  the  outer  one  becoming  gradually  narrower;  and, 
as  Horace'^s  villa  was  situate ,  as  we  shall  see,  in  tiie  re- 
cesses of  the  inner  valley,  be  appropriately  characteri- 
ses its  locality  as  ^^latebrae  dulces:*^ 

^^Hae  latebrae  dulces,  etiam  si  credis  amoeuae, 
Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  septembribus  boris  ((f)^  "View  of 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  approximating  promonto-  Bocca 
r  jes  of  both  valleys  we  cross  a  second  mountain  stream;  f)^^  fian-' 

dusia,now 

Fontebellfft* 
^)  Lib.  I. ep.  i8«  (b)  Ibid.  6p.[i6.  (e)  Ibid*  cp.  14.  (iQ  Lib.L  cp*  16. 
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Md)  to  Qur  left,  we  observe  through  a  break  in  the  hill 
Bobca  Gia^ene^  most  pictoce^cfujelf  perehed  ondie  sam- 
init  of  a  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  rock*  Horace 
infbnna  us  that  bis.  f ilia  stood  bejond  the  falling  tem- 
pb  of  Tacuna: 

^^Saec.  tibi  dictabam  post  fiinitta  potre  Yacnnae  (a)*" 
Yacun^  was.  e  Sftbtne  deitj,  the  same  as  Yictorj  accor- 
ding to.  Varroi  (i) ;  and  that  the  lenipi^  stood-  on  the 
site  of  the  Tilhige  of  Bocea  GioTape  we  leara  from  aa 
insc^iptiom  found  there  end  still  ei^isting^  oi^  the  spot, 
recording  the  repairs  of  the  edifice  bj  Vespasian.  The 
inscription  is  incprrectl J  gi^ei^  bj  Oe  Sanctis  and  Chan- 
pj;  but  wsa  conrectlj  copied  bj  Lorenzo  Be,  profes- 
sor of  Arcb^eologj  in  the  Sapienza,  and  thus  copied 
(rom  bim  bj  Fea: 

'  IMP.  CAESAR  VESPASIANVS 

AYG  .  PORTIFEX  MAXIMYS  .  TBIB 

rOTBSTATlS  GERSOa    AEDEH    tIcToRIA^ 

vetusTATB  dIli^sam  STA  IMFERSA 

BESTITVIT 

The  wretched  Tillage  of  Bocci^  GiQvane  contains  a  po^ 
pulation  of  about  300  inhabitants,  first  attracted  pro- 
bably bj  the  temple;  A  quarter  of  a  milc^  farther  oowe 
haTC  a  Ticiw  of  the  little  town  of  Liceqi^^  containin; 
700  inbabitauts,  end  perched  oi|  the  eletation  to  the 
right  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tallej^  and  of  CiTitells,  a 
small  tillage*  of  300  iababitants ,  similarly  perched  on 
t\m  opposite  eleyetioii  to  the  left.  About  two  miles  £tf- 
tber  on  we  meet  a  bridle  road  to  the  right,  which  coo* 
ducts  to  the  farm  of  one  Onorati  of  Licenza,  and  to  the 
Yilla  of  Horace,  both  of  which  we  pass  by  for  the  pre- 
sent in  order  to  ?isit  the  fountain  of  Bandosta,  end 

{a)  Lib*  L  epist.  lo.  {b^  Fea's  Horace. 
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ilias  combiiie  all  the  features  bj  wliich  Hdraee'^s  Villa 
is  to  be  recognised.  About  one  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  bridle  road  jnat  indicated  we  cross  the  Digenlia^  as- 
it  descends  from  the  wllej  of  U^tida^  wfaiehibeiH^  trind^ 
to  this  left;  and  ibllbwing  the  course  of  the  river  We' 
reach,  af^er an  ascent  of  two  miles,  the  immortal  'siyri)(ig^ 
of  Bandnsia,  now  called  Pontebello,  the  sources  of 
ivbicb  are  situate  on  the  steep  terge'ot  Monte  ISeiiafo  (b)^ 
between  which  aadth^  Lucretilis  flows  tiie  Digbotta,'ih- 
the  rapid  and  copious  stream  of  which  the-'Baddu^iar 
soon  merges  its  cool  limpid  waters  as  well  asuis  MAiev 
The  hill,  at  the  sources  of  tbe  Sandiisia,  is  still  tth^^ 
leatiof  thytne,. which  grows  th^re  in  abuddatuee,  as  men^ 
tioned  bj  Horace      '      '  mi*./ 

^Umpune  tutu'm  per  nemtis  arbufos'  "  . ' 

Quaeiunt  ktentts,  et  thyma  deviae 

Olentis  uxbtea  mariti; 

Nee  Tirides  metuukit  colubfos. 

Nee  martiales  hoeduleae  lup6s  (i)/^ ' 
Having  poured  a  libation  of  the  delicious,  pellucid 
wafer  of  Bandusia,  miied  with  the  Tile  Sabinum,  which 
latter  howcYer  he  will  not  find  on  the  spot,  the  classic 
pilgrim  may  now  retrace  bis  steps ,  chanting  the  wellr 
known  vei'sei  of  Horace: 

^^O  fbns  Bandttsiae  spleadidior  vitro 

Duiti  digne  mero.'*'' 
Haying  returned  to  the  spot  where  we  h^ote  crossed  . 
the  Digentia.and  reached  the  farm  of  Onoratr,  we  ascend 
by  the  bridle  road  already  mentioned  through  a  beitu- 

(a)  Monjte  Gennaro  Is  the  l^ighetfroC  the  moimtsinB.  iavroTipdin| 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  except  that  of  Guadagnolo.  Boscofich,  who  was 
employed  with  Le  Maire  in  making  trigonometrical  obserTations  in  thia 
couotry,  fixes  its  perpendicalar  height  at  4»>  85  feet,  (b)  Lib.  I.  ode  17. 

Vol.  IV.  50 
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ttfiil  diesnul  grbre,  and  mod  reach  the  Tiiiejafd  id 
#hich  are  the  remains  of  the  Yenoalan  poel'^s  TilU,coii«' 
flisting  of  a  Irhite  and  black  mosaic  parement ,  lightlj 
oo?ered  with  mould,  bat  nncoTered  on  occasion  of  being 
Tisited^  and  of  sbme  fragments  of  column^  in  the  ad]oliK 
iog  f inejard.  The  mosaic  floor  belonged  to  a  sqoaie 
ebamber^  the  centre  of  which  bad  been  adorned  vith  a 
rich  desigtt»  On  the  height  bejond  the  vinejaid  is  ao 
abundant  artificial  cascade^  collected  io  its  fall  into  a 
sort  of  basin 9  wbetice  it  escapes,  pours  down  the  hill, 
and  soon  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  INgentia 
and  of  Baadusia,  to  glide  together  in  one  bed  through 
the  fallejof  Ustica  under  the  modem  name  of  the  ritcr 
Licenaa.  The  localitj  is  situate  in  the  windings  of  Mount 
Lucretilcs,  which  piutectod  Horace'*s  Tills  to  tfie  south 
from  the  ftcorching  ira  js  of  the  summalt  sun: 
^^Yteloz  ainoenum  saepe  Lucretilcm 
M utat  Ljcaeo  Faunus:  et  igneam 
Defendit.  aestalem'  oapellis 
Usque  meis  pluTiosque  Tentosj  lib*  I.  ode  17. 
Reespitu*        We  shall  heie  close  our  classical  pilgrimage  to  the  TiUt 
Ittiioo.         ^  Horace  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  proob , 
which  go  to  establish  its  identitj.  We  have  seen  that 
after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  jears  the  whole  trsd  at 
countrj  corresponds' with  the  description  left  us  of  his 
Tills  bj  the  Yenusian  poet  We  baTC  seen  that  the  tilla, 
of  which  T^Miges  -remain  in  the  farm  of  Onorati,  «si 
situate,  as  was  that  of  Horace^  in  the  district  of  Yaria, 
in  the  countrj  of  UaudeU,  near  the  Tallej  of  Dstics^ 
bejond  the  temple  of  Yacuna,  in   the  windings  of 
Mount  Lucretilis,  and  watered  bj  the  Digentia  and  the 
Bandusia:  that  Horace  bad  but  one  tilia  aad  ihai  in  the 
Sabine  countrj  he  himself  expresslj  meation$:  ^•Satis 
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luealas  ^wiicis  Sabinis  (a)^'^'* -whence  he  calb  {be  land 
«^agro  Safaino  (6),'^  the  valley  ^Walle  Sabina  (c),''  the 
wood  ^^SjUa  Sabina  (if),^^  and  the  wine  ^^vile  Sabi- 
num^'^  (e);  and  so  graphic  and  explicit  are  all  these  par-* 
ticulars  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doabt  whatever  on 
this  interesting  point  of  classic  topbgraphj. 

Before  quitting  this  classic  spot  we  shall  trespass, fjol^ 
for  a  moment  on  the  reader'^s  indulgence,  while  we 
glance  at  the  relative  claims  to  accuracy  of  two  modern 
writers  on  the  subject,  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour 
and  the  writer  of  the  notes  to  Childe  Harold.  With  re-« 
gard  to  the  n6te  writer  it  were  foreign  to  our  purpose 
and  would  exceed  our  limits  to  eater  upon  anj  general 
critique  on  his  merits  or  demerits^  but  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  he  is  animated  bj  no  verj  friendlj  spi* 
rit  towards  Mr.  Eustace  or  the  religion  of  which  he  was 
a  minister.  Mr.  Eustace,  was  an  Irish  Catholic  Priest, 
one  of  the  author'^s  predecessors  in  the  Chair.of  Rheto-* 
ric  at  Ma jnootb  College ,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
^^laudes  Italiae;^^  and  these  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  jealdusj  of  authorship ,  constitute  no  verj  pre* 
possessing  recommendations  with  a  certain  class  of  wri- 
ters or  readers*  How  far  thej  could  have  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  note  writer  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge 
from  the  sequel.  We  had  already  occasion  to  notice  an 
unfounded  charge  of  iuaccuracj  brought  against  Mr.  E.  by 
that  writer  in  no  verj  courteous  terms  (/),  and  also  his 
falsification  of  Baronius  to  impugn  the  testimony  of 
S.  Justin  Martjr  (g)^  unintentional  errors  no  doubt ; 
and  as  regards  Horace'^s  villa  he  is  scarcely  more  fortu* 

(a)  Lib.  n.  ade  iS.  (b)  Sat  lib.  II.  Sat-  7.  (c)  Lib.  III.  ode  i. 
[d)  Lib. Lode  aa.  (#)  Lib.  I  ode  so.  (/|  Vol  IV.  p.  i^^  ^g}  VoL  IV. 
p.  5gQ» 
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MtCi  la  his  declared  aaxietj  to  crj  down  Mr.  Eustace  (tf )) 
liis  ingenuitj  has  been  able  to  detect  but  a  single  error, 
and  one  of  not  quite  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  merit  sock 
unqaalified  denunciation  as  that  with  which  he  Tisib 
the  author  of  the  Qassical  Tour — the  awful  error,  fof- 
sooth,  of  hating  mistaken  a  cjpress  for  a  pine!  Tantum 
ualeat  quanium  sonata  For  our  own  sake  we  protest 
with  both  our  bands  against  the  unqualified  coadenuia* 
tion  of  anj  author  for  such  occasional  mistakes,  and  ia 
this  protest  we  do  not  despair  of  obtaining  the  suffrage 
of  the  critic  himself)  should  he  condescend  to  cast  aa 
eje  oTer  the  following  errors,  into  which  he  himself  has 
fallen  in  the  single  note,  in  which  he  so  seirerelj  ani* 
madverts  on  M*  Eustace:  —  K.  fie  errs  in  staCiagtfaat  in 
Italj  the  pine  is  exlushely  a  garden  tree.  2.  He  ens  in 
stating  that  the  Tallej  of  Ustica  is  now  called  Bostica, 
whereas  it  is  cidled  Ustrica.  3.  The  Digentia  is  called 
the  Licenza,  althougb  the  note-writer  sajs  the  contrarr. 
i.  ^It  seems  strange,^  sajs  the  note-writer,  ^that  aav 
one  should  have  thought  Bandusia  a  fountain  of  the  Di> 
gentia.  Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  it*^  So  be* 
cause  ^^Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word^  to  the  efecl 
that  the  Bandusia  is  a  fountain  of  the  Digentia,  it  most 
cease  to  be  so!  This  is  a  non-sequitor  with  a  Tengeoce. 
We  have  seen  it  rise  near  the  Digentia,  and  pour  its 
tribularj  streamlets  into  its  bed.  5«  It  is  not  easj  toai> 
count  for  the  strange  hallucination  of  the  note  writer, 
when  he  places  the  fountain  of  Bandusia,  which  adjoVa- 
ed  Horace'^s  Sabine  farm  at  Yenusia  in  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  ^where,*"  sajs  he,  ^4t,  the  said  Sabine  Jbuniaim^ 
^^has  been  discovered  in  possession  of  the  holders  of  maiij 

(a)  *<This  aulhor  is  one  of  the  most  inaceurales  uasrtwftrt*? 
writers  that  have  in  onr  timel  attained  a  temporarf  repatalion.''  9^ 
70  to  Staaxa  (:LXXIIL  of  Childe  Harold. 
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good  thiagd  10  Italy,  the  Monks.**^  The  note  writer  ba« 
not  thought  it  prudent  to  make  known  to  his  readers 
hj  what  intimations  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discomr 
the  migration  of  the  Sabine  fountain  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples^  whither,  ]ike  another  Alphens ,  be  has  fol- 
lowed his  fljing  Arethusa  in  her  to  all  iwt  him  track-' 
less  course. 

To  conTince  us,  howeTer,  that  as  regards  Mr«  Eus« 

face,  he  holds  the  critical  balance  with  an  eTea  hand^ 

thcf  note->writer  eulogises  ^^the  loTe  of  virtue  and  of  li- 

bertj,  and  the  gentlemanl j  spirit  so  verj  conspicuous 

throughout  the  Classical  Tour;*^  but  be  still  contends 

that  the  Tour  is  not  a  ^^book  of  TraTels.^  If  bj  a  book 

of  travels  he  means  ^^a  particular  account  of  ruins , 

rhurches,  buildings,  statues,  pictures  eta,^  the  Clas« 

sical  Tour  is  certaipij  no  book  of  Trarels;  but  it  should 

be  reooUected  that  Hr.  Eustace  himself  ezpresslj  disa* 

TOWS  the  intention  of  writing  such  anaccount^  '^whicb,*^ 

lie  sajs,  ^^maj  be  found  in  numberless  works  written 

professedij  for  the  information  of  tratellers  on  such 

faeads,^  adding  that  his  wish  is  ^^to  laj  before  the  rea« 

der  an  account  of  the  obserTations  which  he  made,  and 

of  the  classical  recollections  which  occurred  to  him , 

while  he  traced  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur^^  (a). 

To  this  extent  and  to  this  extent  only  is  Mr.  Eustace 

responsible  to  the  Public;  and  the  Edinburgh  Review 

of  18i3,  a  high  and  unsuspected  authoritj,  declares 

(a)  ^*It  if  aat  mj  bteation  to  giTS  a  partienlsr  tccoant  of  raias, 
cbnrches,  baildiogs,  statueft,  or  pieiores  etc.  This  may  ba  ifbond  is 
aumberlest  works  written  professedij  fort  the  informatioaof  trafcUers 
in  such  heads.  Mj  wish  is  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  acconnt  of  the 
»bser7alions  which  we  made,  and  of  the  classical  recollections  which 
>ccarredto  us,  while  we  traced  tho  remains  of  ancient  grandeor'^C/a^- 
ieal  Taury  toI.  L  note  to  e.  X.  p.  409.  Leghorn. ed«  aSi8. 
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that  as  snch  the  Classical  Tour  ^^sooeof  the  best5oo(/ 
oftrwni  that  haTe  appeared^^  a  jodgment  affirmed  br 
the  concurring  Toice  of  a  lifal  critic ,  the  Qoarterlr 
Beview.  We  are  not  the  apologists  of  Hn  Eostace'^s  erron 
classical  or  theological;  bnt  we  deem  it  doe  to  his  me- 
mory and  his  merits  \x^  pen  these  feir  words  in  his  fia- 
dication  against  unqaalified  censure,  and  onmeriteJ 
proscription  from  the  department  of  literature,  whidi 
hit  abilities  and  acqoirements  hafe  adorned.  His  pnK 
iessed  and  professional  rerilers  maj  rival  his  fame  whca 
he  is  forgotten^  — ^  but  not  till  then. 

We  cannot  close  these  observations,  which  we  haie 
given  in  the  text, deeming  them  too  long  for  a  note,  with* 
out  affording  the  reader  an  opportnnitj  of  dalj  ap* 
preciating  ^^the  love  of  virtue  and  gentlemanly  spirit^ 
of  the  note  writer.  A  single  specimen  will  naore  thaa 
aufiSce;  and  maj  account  to  a  certain  extent- for  the  con- 
Hned  systematic  outcry  raised  against  the  author  of  tke 
Classical  Tour.  The  reader  will  recollect  Lofd  Bynm^s 
description  of  Cbrens  in  the  XGIX*  and  auceeeifiag 
verses  of  the  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  in  which  ke 
dwells  on  the  ^^airy  nothings'^  of  Boosseau  with  more 
of  passion  than  purify.  The  scene  of  Bouaaeau'*s  verv 
edifying  Helo-ise  has  becom  e  the  properly  of  the  fe> 
nevolent  monks  of  &  Bernard ,  who  farmed  it,  as  lie 
Superiour  of  the  Convent  informed  me  on  the  ipat, 
to  an  industrious  cultivator ,  who  has  covered  it  vtdi 
vineyards,  interspersed  with  some  small  woods,  from 
which  the  ^Bosquet  de  Julie,^  has  disappeared,  bavis^ 
yielded  its  ^oeal  habitation^  to  the  progress  of  the  pbv. 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  offence,  which  has  provok- 
ed the  following  very  ^^gentlemanly^  aniroadversioa  of 
the  note  writer:  ^^It  is  remarkable  that,  though  loogs^ 
cut  down  by  the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  d 


ik  fteniard,  that  the  groand  might  be  ^oiclowecl  into  i 
^inejard  for  the  miserable  drones  of  an  execrable  su^ 
persiiiion^  the  inhabitaats  still  poinf  out  the  spot  e(e»^ 
ft  is  diffiealt  te  deal  with  such  ^'gentlemanlj^^  language 
as  this ,  which  the  voiee  of  Bjron  seems  to  reprof e 
from  his  tombi 

^J  speak  not  of  men^s  ereeds  -^  they  rest  between 

Han  and  his  Mahen^  Byron. 
In  the  hands  of  the  note  writer  the  lot  of  the  poor  monks 
as  rather  a  hard  one:  if  tbej  slake  their  thirst  with  the 
waters  of  a  liitipid  stream  thej  are  held  up  bj  him  ^^as 
the  holders  of  manj  good  things:"^  bis  charity  iNmld 
aeem  dbposed  to  denj  them  even  a  cup  of  cold  water} 
and  if  thej  reclaim  a  barren  copse  into  a  produpti? e 
▼ioejard  thej  are  denounced  as  ^^miserable  dronesl^  tb* 
Eustace  is  condemned  in  a  long  and  laboured  note  for 
his  ^animositj  against  atheists  and  regicides,  for  who,^^ 
says  the. note  writer,  ^f would  chose  to  ha^e  the  anfipati 
tbies  of  any  maU)  however  just,  for  his  travelling  com^ 
panion;^^  but  Mr.  H- — *e  is  a  privileged  person^  and  we 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  tb^  strains  of  th6  ^^Pilgrim^ 
in  this  classic  land,  which  his  genius  has  infested  with 
a  new  interest,  without  the  discordant  aciBompaniment 
of  the  note  writer'^s  antipatliies,  however  unjust,  against 
unoffending  and  meritorious  men!  Simply  because  these 
indigent  men ,  who  voluntarily  ab|ured  the  pro9pects 
and  pleasures  of  life  iQ  4^ote  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  piety  and  the  service  of  humanity,  found  it  ne« 
pessary  to  cpnvert  the  worthless  ^^bpsquelde  Julie'^^  into 
9  Taluable  vineyard,  the  produce  of  which  is  employed 
for  the  same  laudable  purposes,  his  ^4ove  of  virtue  and 
gentlemanly  spirit,^^find  no  other  epithets  for  those  be- 
nevolent and  actife  recluses  than  ^^miserable  drones,'*^ 
while  he  designates  their  holy  religion  ^^an  execrable 


mato. 
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sttpentition.^'Sacfa  .grosslangiiage  outrages  the  decencies 
of  life,  Ties  in  virulence  with  the  effosioDS  of  the  most  ra- 
bid bigotrj)  evokes  the  fell  spirit  of  religious  (most  ir- 
raligioos)  animositj,  and  tends  to  arm  the  passions  wii. 
the  weapons  of  polemic  strife.  It  needs  no  refutation,  dx 
its  Tiolence  is  but  a  sjmptom  of  its  impotence;  and  it 
is  repudiated  bj  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  may  howerer 
serve  as  an  enviable  record  of  ^^the  love  of  virtue  and 
gentlcmanlj  spirit^  bf^ the  note  writer,  who,  in  a  pettisl 
pout  of  sentimental  pruderj,  thus  insults  and  malifns 
these  heroic- philanlfaropisti  and  their  religion,  tbereli* 
gion  too  of  so  man  J  of  his  fellow  countrymen  of  illns- 
trioos  ancestrj,  high  rank  and*e<alted  virtues,  and  oft 
loDg  series  of  brave,  learned  and  hoi  j  personages,  whose 
talents ,  learning ,  writings,  achievements  and  sanclttj 
have  illustrated  the  Catholic  Church  in  everr  age  sod 
cltme;  a  religion,  wfi6se  pure  moralitj,  sublime  dog- 
mas, holj  practices,  maj^tic  rites  and  ^Hvorship  node- 
filed,'^^  to  borrow  the  expression  of  Bjron,  exalt  the  feet 
ioga,  pnrifj  the  heart,  illumine  the  understandings  mJ 
command  the  belief  and  the  veneration  of  more  tiua 
half  the  Christian  World! 
S.  Cosi-  Having  seen  the  villa  of  Horace  we  return  bj  tke 

same  bridle  road  to  S.  Cosimato,  from  the  entrance  l» 
which  we  have  a  good  view  of  Cantalupo  in  BardeUi^ 
the  ancient  Mandela.  Passing  through  the  Conventfir- 
den  we  descend  bj  steps,  some  of  which  are  cut  is  tke 
fluviatile  rock,  and  reach  several  cells  hewn  thernn^ 
one  of  which  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Benedict  and  had  been 
bis  celL  We  hence  reach  the  channel  of  the  ClaodiAO 
aqueduct,  which  is  also  cut  in  the  hill.  In  the  ancteel 
refectorj  is  a  painting  representing  S.  Benedict  mir>> 
culouslj  preserved  from  poisoning.  The  convent  con- 
tains  nothing  of  interest.  It  originally  belonged  to  r*- 
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Benedictines^  but  was  transferred  in  the  XVII*  tenturj 
to  the  reformed  Franciscans. 

From  the  confent  to  Subiaco  i$  a  distance  of  eigh- 
teen miles.  The  road  is  excellent,  and  commands  a  fiew 
of  the  Anio  and  of  numerous  towns  and  fillages  pictu- 
resql J  perched  on  the  heights  as  we  advance.  About  a 
mile  below  the  convent  we  cross  the  Digentia  over  a 
modem  bridge,  a  few  hundred  yards  below  which  it  en- 
ters the  Anio. 

SDBIACO-^DBLAQDEllM.  It  is^S  miles  from  Borne,  Snbiaeo^ 
and  contains  a  population  of  6000  inbabitanU.  The  mo-  ^Jj,^"^'^"^* 
dern  road  ia  for  the  greater  part  the  same  as  the  ancient  qaeum. 
via  Sublacensis,  which  was  a  branch  from  the  via  Yale* 
lia,  made  bj  Nero  to  conduct  to  his  villa  Sublacensis.It 
starts  from  the  via  Valeria  to  the  right  at  the  XXXV.an* 
cient  and  the  XXXIV.  modern  milestone.  The  town  is 
situate  on  a  shirt  of  Monte  Calvo ;  and  it  is  crowned 
with  the  ancient  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  Card  .Com* 
mendatorj  Abbot  Before  the  erection  of  Heroes  villa 
Sublacencis  we  have  no  historic  record  of  the  place;  and 
the  most  ancient  writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  is  the 
Elder  Plinj,  who  savs  that  the  Anio  conveyed  to  the 
Tiber  the  waters  of  three  beautiful  lakes ,  which  gave 
their  name  to  Sublaqueum  (a).  The  lakes  were  formed 
bj  Nero  to  embellish  his  villa,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitas  (b)  and  Frontinus  (c).  Tacitus  records  that  when 
Nero  was  revelling  there  A.  D.  61,  the  lightning  burst 
on  the  table  and  scattered  the  viands ;  and  Philostratus 
adds  that  it  perforated  the  cop,  which  that  monster  held 
in  his  hand  and  which  he  was  about  to  quaff.  Its  name 
of  Sublaqueum  proves  that  the  villa  was  situate  below 


(a)  Hist  Kal.  lib.  UI.  $.  17.  (b)  Annal.  lib.  XIV.  c.  ai.  (c)  De 
Aquis  etc.  {.  ^9. 
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the  lakes,  a  fiict  also  recorded  bj  Froatinuijiiid  it  moll 
therefore  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  nodeni  townof 
Subiaco.  (a)  To  it  belonged  the  channel  of  the  Anio 
Kova  and  the  mins  at  Arcinazia  So  ahandooedindde* 
solate  was  the  localitj  iii  the  V.  century  that  it  vascho* 
sen  bj  S.  Benedict,  A.  D.  &9iy  as  a  retreat  for  hearaiij 
contemplation  apart  from  the  world  (i).  The  lands  dm 
belonged  to  one  TertuUo,  a  Roman  Patrician,  vho  pie- 
sen  ted  them  to  S.  Benedict  A.  D.  528,  as  appears  bm 
the  bull  of  Greg.  {.,  bearing  date  A.  D.  596,  which  cos- 
tains  the  Act  of  doniation ,  and  also  mentioni  castnn 
Sublacum,  a  proof  that  between  A.  D«  528  aiidi.IXS96 
other  edifices  had  sprang  np  around  the  monastefj.  JkA 
tlie  monasterj  and  castellum  continued  in  ibthuisoi 
the  monks  until  the  close  of  the  XY.  centarj^ThenCi- 
lixtus  IIL  invested  Card  Turrecremata  as  Gominen^' 
torj  Abbot;  and  sincp  then  the  Gommendatorj  Abbots 
have  exercised  full  authoritj^  temporal  end  sptiituiU 
well  oyer  the  monasterjr  as  over  the  abbe j^lands,  m*^ 
thoritj  subordinate  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  aloae. 
Monasie*  •  Of  ancient  Sublaqueum  no  monoment  remaias;  vA 
2  Scho-  ™od«™  Subiaco,  although  pictiuresqulj  situate,  p^" 
aiatica.  aents  no  object  of  particular  interest.  Its  spacious  aB«I 
loftjr  church  of  S.  Andrew  was  erected  by  Pius  VI  ^ 
the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine  Order  Subiaeo  siiB<fc 
conspicuous  In  Ecclesiastical  annals }  and  accoiv*e/ 
we  now  proceed  to  yislt  the  two  monasteries  of  th(^ 
der  in  iU  vicinity,  that  of  S.  Scholastica,  two  vM^ 
and  that  of  the  Saoro  Speco,  three  miles,  distaat  bf0 
the  town.  Yfe  first  descend  gently  from  Subiwo  i» 
about  half  a  mile,  when  the  road  begins  to  asoes^^ 
the  lefl  of  the  new  bridge  over  the  Anio,  and  coint»«»* 

(«)  Vit.  ApoUoa.  Tyan.  lib.  I?,  c.  45.  W  M»Wh»«  ^^  ^ 
dictin.  1 1.  C.7. 
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B  good  view  of  tfa«  Talley.  At  the  bridge  the  Anio,  de- 
tained by  the  sluices  of  Nero,  formed  the  uppermost 
lake,  which  coDtimied  to  exist  until  the  20th  of  Feb. 
1 305,  when,  according  to  the  Sublacensian  Chronicle, 
the  barriers  were  swept  awaj  by  a  Tiolent  flood*  The 
two  other  lakes  formed  by  Nero,  through  which  the  Anio 
passed,  were  situate  below  the  bridge,  and  existed  A* 
D.  10S2,  as  we  know  from  an  inscription,  which  we 
^hall  see  in  the  ancient  cloisters  of  S.  Scholastica ,  re- 
cording ,  among  other  possessions ,  II.  LAGVS.  They 
must  have  disappeared  between  that  year  and  the  year 
1305,  when  one  lake  only  is  recorded  as  existing- From 
the  height  above  the  bridge  we  see,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Anio,  ruins  called  the  baths  of  Nero,  but  in  rea« 
lity  the  remains  of  aNymphaeum.  Arrived  at  S.  Scho«» 
lasticB  by  a  steep  but  safe  bridle  road,  and  having  reach* 
•ed  its  inner  court,  we  observe,  at  the  left  extremity  of 
the  corridor,  a  beautiful  porphyry  column  of  the  sort 
called  by  Pliny  Jeucostrictos^  and  at  the  right  extremity 
one  of  giallo  antieo,  the  former  crowned  with  a  statue 
of  S«  Gregory,  the  latter  with  that  of  S.  Scholastics*  Ad* 
vaneing  in  the  corridor  to  the  right  of  the  area  we  meist, 
to  our  left,  a  well,  attached  to  which  is  a  sarcophagus 
with  Bacchanalian  reliefs*  Towards  the  extremity  of  the 
corridor  we  next  meet,  to  our  left,  the  portrait  of 
James  III.  of  England,  who  visited  the  monastery;  and  in 
the  corridor  are  moreover  several  small  columns,  sus* 
taining  ancient  heads,  some  of  which  are  Bacchic  We 
next  pass  into  the  ancient  cloisters  by  a  Gothic  marble 
door,  curiously  carved  with  reliefs,  and  surmounted  by 
a  small  statue  of  the  B.  Virgin,  seated  on  a  throne.  Theie 
cloisters  with  their  Gothic  arches  were  erected  in  the 
X.  century.  In  the  rear  portico  are  two  curious  rnonu* 
ments  of  the  middle  ages ,  the  first  to  our  left  of  A. 
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D.QSlfr^cordkig  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  church  of3.Sclio« 
lasticB)  and  its  dedication  hj  Benedict  TIL  Tbe  iascrip' 
tion  is  on  tbe  side  of  a  roe  bock,  drinking  out  of  ifae 
.same  cap  with  a  stag,  which  is  b^len  bj  a  go<^.  A  lit- 
tle farther  on  to  tbe  right  is  the  second  moaiiment. 
( which  registers  the  domains  of  the  monaster j  in  1052. 
.in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.,  and  also  the  erection  of 
'the.  existing  steeple  in  that  jear  bj  Abbot  Humbert 
f  roAi  this  cloister  we  pass  into  a  third,  and  meet  oa 
the  waj,  to  our  right,  a  cnriouslj  carred  massive  mar- 
ble door.  This  Uiird  cloister  resembles  in  architectore 
those  of  S.  PauVs  on  the  Ostian  waj  and  &  John  Late- 
can^s,  all  of  the  XHL  centurj;  its  Madonna  is  an  excel- 
lent cinqoecenlo.  The  moaasterj  of  S.  Scbolastiea  was 
founded  bj  S.  Beniedict  A.  D.  520;  was  oiiginaliy  de- 
dicated to  SS,  Cpsmas  and  Damian ;  and  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Scbolastiea  ia 
the  VIII.  centurj,  as  we  learn  from  Anastasius  Biblio- 
thecarius  iu  his  Life  of  Leo  lY. ;  but  the  church  of  & 
Scbolastiea  is  modern  and  not  inelegant  Amongst  it< 
paintings ,  all  of  which  are  of  mrdinarj  merit,  that  of 
SS.  Gerv^se  and  Protase,  over  the  first  altar  to  tbe  rights 
lias  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of  Pompeo  de  Ferraiis: 
and  that  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Hagi  over  the  tkirJ 
altar  to  the  left  bears  the  date  of  { 6^0.  Tbe  ceilb^  of 
the  sacristj  is  said  to  have  been  painted  bj  Fedeiico 
Zaccari.  The  monaster/  is  well  builti  its  libcarj  iickan 
and  well  kept^  and  the  ardiivium  is  rich  in  manuscnpl^ 
In  this  monastery  G>nrad  Sweinheim  and  Amokl 
Pennants  printed  Lactantijus  A.  D.  i£65,  and  Dooatiis 
Pro  Pi^rulisi  and  of  the  former,  which  was  the  fir^t 
work  that  issued  from  the  press  out  of  Germanj  after 
tbe  invention  of  printing,  tbe  arcbirium  retains  oik 
copj;  but  of  tlie  latter  all  the  copies  have  disappeared^ 
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I'lie  libarj  aisp  contains  a  copj  of  S.  Augustin  de  CS^* 
imitate  Dei^  printed  at  Rome  in  1^67,  all  the  works  of 
Plato  in  Greek,  printed  bj  Aldus  Manu tins,  all  the  Phi* 
losophical  works  of  Cicero,  also  printed  bj  Aldus,and 
the  work  of  Card.  Pole  de  Concilio^  printed  bj  Panliia 
Iltanatius,  all  exhibiting  beautiful  tjpe  and  paper.  The 
manuscripts  in  the  archiyium  are  principally  of  the 
XI]r,2IV.  and  XV*  centuries;  and  among  them  are  an 
Italian  Bible,  adorned  with  miniatures,  and  a  cop j  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Subiacb,  dated  1628,  written  by  a  Ger^ 
man  Benedictine  of  this  monastery,  named  Mirtins. 

From  the  convent  of  S.  Scbolastica  we  asoend  to  Monastery 
that  of  S.  Benedict,  distant  about  a  mile.  Within  about  ^  ^  ^ 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  convent  we  reach  a  beautiful  Speeo. 
walk,  shaded  by  ancient  oaks,  after  which  we  ascend  by 
steps  to  a  plane,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
tlje  bills  and  valleys  of  the  Anio;  and  on  this  plane  is 
picturesquely  perched  the  monastery,  which  is  built 
up  against  the  hill,  and  therefore  sustained,  in  front, 
by  arched  substructions.  It  is  called  the  Sacra  Speco 
because  S.  Benedict,  when  he  abandoned  the  world,  re* 
tired  info  a  natural  cave,  in  this  Alpine  hill,  which  we 
shall  see,  and  in  which  be  dwelt  for  several  years  devo- 
ted to  a  contemplative  life.  The  cave  remained  in  its 
aaiural  slate,  without  edifice  of  any  sort  attached  to  it, 
until  1090,  when  ,  as.we  learn  from  the  .Chronicle  of 
Subiaco ,  a  monk  named  Palombo  obtained  from  John 
Abbot  of  S*  Scholastica  leave  to  retire  to. the  cave,  where 
he  built  a  ce)L 

The  corridor  by  which  we  enter  the  monastery  ia 
in  part  cut  in. the  rock,  and  adorned  with  paintings  of 
the  XV.  century.  It  conducts  to  the  entrance  into  the 
church,  the  reading  desk  on  the  pulpit  of  which  con- 
sists of  an  eagle  carved  in  the  middle  ages.  From  the 
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ehiireli  we  descead  bj  a  lew  steps  to  tbe  first  platfont 
eat  in  the  lull  ^  ia  irfaicii  are  the  naited  cfaapds  of  SS« 
Flacidas  aad  Scholastiea ,  the  chapel  of  S.  UrsaU,  and 
that  of  tbe  Gracifixion.  From  the  cbapel  of  &  SchoU- 
itica  we  enter  the  sccristj ,  which  ooatains  some  good 
paintings;  and  in  the  adjoining  leliqaarj  is  a  Holy  Fa- 
in ilj  said  to  be  b J  G>rreggib»  We  next  descend  hj  a 
Icmger  flight  of  steps ,  and  enter  tbe  chapel  of  S.  Gie* 
gorj  also  cut  in  tbe  rock;  and  a  third  descending  flight 
brings  ns  to  the  Sddro  Speeo.  In  tbe  chapel  of  the  &• 
cro  Speco  is  an  altar,  to  the  rear  of  which  is  a  slatne  of 
the  Saint  wben  jonng,  by  BerniiH;  and  inside  the  sti- 
tne  is  the  cell  of  Su  Benedict,  formed  bjr  natofe  ia  tbe 
solid  rock ,  on  which  be  slept  for  three  jear&  From 
this  ehapel  we  descend  bj  a  fourth  fligbt  of  stairs  to 
the  chapel  of  tbe  Yisitation,  in  which  we  observe,  o?er 
the  door  to  tbe  right,  a  painting  of  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents ,  which  deserves  attention  from  tbe  manner 
in  which  that  horrid  scene  is  represented ,  as  does  aba 
a  painting  of  tbe  uppermost  lake.  The  paintings  of  the 
chapels  are  hj  one  Conciolo ,  whose  name  is  inscribed 
on  one  representing  tbe  consecration  of  a  diorcb;  and 
Lansi  makes  them  ascend  to  A.  D*  1219,  wben  the  lake 
existed.  A  fifth  fligbt  of  steps  leads  down  to  tbe  cbapel 
of  S.  Sylvester ,  in  which  is  bis  mde  statue ;  and  ve 
bence  enter  a  small  garden  planted  witb  rose  frees, 
which  record  the  briars  and  brambles,  on  whicb  &  Be- 
nedict was  accustomed  to  roll  bimself ,  to  redaoe  bis 
bodj  to  subjection ,  and  wbicb  are  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  changed  into  beds  of  roses  bj  &  Frands 
»isi,  wbea  be  came  to  visit  this  sanctuary  in  i223(a). 
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It  ifoiAA  ei^ceed  our  limits  and  is  fotetgn  to  6ur  Note, 
jparpoae  to  enter  here  ioto  a  formal  viadication  or  length- 
ened eulogj  of  the  monastic  Orders ;  but  the  readei^ 
^ho  visits  this  cradle  of  monachism  in  the  West  with 
ieeliogs  of  hostility  to  such  institutions  maj  find  liis[ 
prejudices  abated  bj  reflecting  on  the  advantages  which, 
thej  have  conferred  on  societj;  the  immense  tracts  of 
land  which 9  fcom  the  rudest  state,  thej  converted  to  a 
high  degree  of  cultivation ;  the  works  of  antiquitj  foi^ 
arhieh  we  are  indebted  to  them;  the  rampart  which  they 
opposed  to  feudal  tjrannj,  protecting,  the  weak  and  the 
Tauquished  against  the  strong  and  the  victorious ;  the 
hospitality  which  they  exercised  towards  the  poor  and 
ihi  stranger;  the  schools  which  they  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  ignorance  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
and  the  encouragement  #hioh  they  ga^e  to  the  fine  arts^ 
to  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  which  owe  their 
revival  to  the  presiding  genius  of  Religion. 

Having  seen  the  monasteries  we  now  return  tow  Journey 
ardy  Subiaco,  and  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  to  toPcdes- 
pumue  0UT  route  to  Palestrina,  distant  from  the  bridge  t^^H  . 
about  fweikty-one  piiles.  Above  the  bridge  we  have  a  Olevatto. 
good  yi«w  of  the  monasteries,  and  also  of  Subiaco.  The 
iroad  leads  to  Frosinone  and  Naples;  but  we  turn  off  it 
lo  the  right  about  two  miiei  from  the  bridge,  and  cross 
the  mountains  bjr  a  horrible  .bridle  road ,  which>  takes 
us  to  Aojate,  3ix  miles  from  Subiaco,  and  containing  a 
population  of  600  inhabitants.  From  Bojate  to  Olerano 
i$  6  distance  of  three  unites  across  the  mountains  by  a 
bridle  road,  which  is  less  bald  than  that  to  Bojate,  and 
commands  views  which  display  the  beauty  of  Italian  see- 
Qerj.,  iaviting  the  pencil  of  the  landscape  painter.  Ole* 
▼ano  10  a  wretched  village  of  about  500  inhabitants,  dis- 
t^nt  from  Palestrina  twelve  miles  by  a  good  carriage 
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roacU  About  four  miles  from  Olerano  we  re^ch  the  blgh 
road  to  Frozinone ,  and  two  miles  farther  on  we  enter 
Genazzaao* 
GeMB-  GEN  A  ZZ  ARO.  It  contaios  a  popolation  of  300  souls, 

s*no.  gQ  j  |g SOmiles  from  Boma  Genaszanois  a  corruption  tnm 

fundus  Genucianusy  hafing  belonged  to  the  Genastaa 
iamilj)  of  whom  was  descended  Lucius  Ckaacios  ,  tri- 
bune  of  the  people,  the  author  of  the  famous  popular 
decrees  of  A*  D*  G  dl5,  recorded  hj  Lifj  (a);  and  to 
that  plebeian  fiimily  belonged  the  villa ,  the  mins  of 
which  still  remain.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  ibr* 
tress  of  the  Gilonoi^  to  whom  belonged  the  castellated 
mansion  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL  Hartin  Y,  Ofioimaj 
is  said  to  hate  been  bom  at  Geoaszano,  of  which  he 
was  exeeedinf^ljfondas  a  residence;  but  it  wastmsfer- 
red  bj  the  Colonnas  to  the  Pope  A.  D.  1i85.  In  i3S6 
Pier  Giordano  Colonna  gave  to  the  Aagnstiniaia  th« 
parish  church,  then  dedicated  to  the  fi.  Virgin  under  the 
title  of  the  Madonna  del  Boon  Gonsiglio.  In  1i67,  as  is 
related  bj  the  contemporary  historians  Goriolano  and 
Cannesio ,  was  discorered,  in  repairing  the  diarchy  t 
painting  of  the  Yirgin  and  Child ,  recognised  vnder 
this  title ;  and  the  fame  of  the  wonders  wroogiit  at  her 
shrine  and  at  the  shrine  of  the  Crucifixion  has  rende- 
red the  Augustinian  church  at  Genazzano  one  of  A» 
most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  central  Italj.  A  hagy 
narrow^  tortuous  street  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  ehot^ 
The  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Buon  GonsigUe  is  n« 
tuate  to  the  left  of  the  great  altar ,  and  is  adorned  with 
two  large  spiral  columns  of  pietra  di  paragone  sod  two 
smaller  ones  of  verde  antique.  The  shrine  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  to  the  right  of  the  great  altar,  and  is  also  rnocb 

{M)  Lib.  VU.  c.  49, 
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*  Tetterated.  H10  Gnicifixioo  is  said  to  hatf  Veceived  tbree 
'  tword  GUIs  from  the  sacrtlegidus  band  of  a  disappointdl 
gamester  9  and  to  have  sbed  btood ;  aild  the  sword  with 
-  ihree  bends  is  presaged  in  a  glass  case  to  the  left  of  the 
'  •brine.  The  frame  of  the  Crocifixioa  is  of  rosso  antico ; 
'  cAid  the  antipendium  of  the  altar  is  of  oriental  alabaster. 
^  -  From  Genassano  to  Pailestrina  is  a  distance  df  se«  Joamey 
^  Ten  miles  bj  a  good  road;  bbt  ai  many  ylilt  Palestrfaia  ^^ 
^  direetlj  from  Bbihe  it  may  be  opportune  to  premise  a  PalestriiMk 

descriplioa  of  tiiat  iolerestii^'  ronte^.  From  Bdme  to  P»* 
i'  lestrina  is  a  distanoe  of  twentj  four  mites;  and  trarel^ 
) '  len,  issoing  bj  the  porta  Maggibn^,  generaflly  tahe  the 
t  Tia  Labicana  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  •  dsteria  di  S«  Ce« 
1.  .sared,  eighteen  milei  from  Borne,  where  a  branch  road 
.  4ionducts  to  Palestrlna*  The  aqueduct  to  the  right  is 
,.  that  of  the  Acqua  Felice;  and  two  miles  outside  the  porta 
?  Maggiore  we  observe  to  the  left  the  tomb  of  S*  Helen , 
::  called  bj  the  people  Tor  Pignattara.  Two  miles  farther 
;  on  we  reach  Torre  Ifoova,  a  tenement  df  the  Borgheie 
;  lamifyy  so  called  from  the  new  house  and  church  built 
1:  there  hj  Giotanni  Fontana  for  Gtenient  Tlli/^Ub- 
i  irandinL  'One  part  of  the  tenement  is  celled  Pompeetto 
;  and  PoWifie^ Atotn  Pbmpoy,  who  probabfy  resided  there: 
another  is  calf^d  ^^tfj«t>»^ra,  from  the  aqueduct  of  Ale- 
xander Several,  that  mas  along  its  eastern  side;  atfd 
another  is  called  Groiia  Cbhne^  Ctypta  CUoms^,  from 
the  illuatiidos  Cih>,  the  friend  of  S.  Severas,  whose  ti- 
oisaitsdes  are  Teooided  by  Lam^pridi in  in  his  Life  of 
Gommbdus^by  Spartian  iu  his  Life  of  Gii^acalla;  bj 
Dion  or  rather  Sychilinus,  his  G>mpendiator;  and  whose 
name  is  mentioned  by  Ulpian  as  praefect  of  Bome.  Ano- 
ther part  of  the  tenements  i^cHkd  JjaFall&dellaMorte^ 
probably  from  the  dreadful  slau^ter  of  the  Gauls  theye 
hr  Forifis  Gimillus^  recorded  hj  Ltty ,  #li6  says  that 
Vol.  lY-  51 
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not  a  single  Gaul  remained  to  UM  ibeir  file  (a).  IVi 

tenement  had  bisep  anciently  called  Papinia  ^  and  m 

jtraversed  by  Hannibal  after,  bis  lepalse  bj  the  T«» 

lan9  (&)•  It  still  retains  its  pristine  sterilitj,  as  deKiiiiei 

bjY9itrQ(c)^  G>lameUa  (d)j  yaIeriQsHaximas(e),ai 

Gieerd  (/).  Bere  t)ecius  pitched  his  camp  against  tk 

\  Umbri,  A.  U*  C  £&5,  irhen  thej  rose  against  Borne  if\ 

'     bere  AAtilias  Regulus^  the  terror  of  Grthage,  U 

bis  little  larni  of  seven  iicies;  and  Fabius  Maxinm  U 

jalso  his  larm  here,  as  we  know  from  CokmeUi  aod  ?»* 

Jerios  Haximas.  In  this  tenement  were  foond ,  is  ik 

.XYIL  century,  abasrelief  representing  the  edociUooif 

.Telejdius,  oofT  in  the  Yilla  Borghese^  and  mon  raen^Ij 

;a  mosaic  floor  representing  gladiators,  since  tnasfend 

to  the  same-  villa.  The  bridge  bj  which  we  1i6r  cxw 

o^er  the  Acqua  Crabra  (&)  has  been  erected  ia  a  gioi 

measure  on  an  anciettt  VAt^  built  of  blocks  of  tBia:ia' 

the  angle  which  it  forms  is  part  of  the  ancieatoD6lk 

walled  park  attached  to  the  house  is  planted  pris^p^! 

i  with  pines,  and  fprms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  stf- 

.  rMkiding  sterility  (i). 

,  :     Vfi  oezt  reach  the  bsieria  del  Finbeehio^*^ 

.led  from  the  quantity  of  fennel  that  grows  ia  toe  no' 

nity}.and  at  a  distance.of  thirteen  miles  from  Bonetk 

road  runs  by  a  ahallow  lake,  about  one  third  of  i  ^ 

J  in  pirdumfeirence,  erroneou  jy  call^  lakeB^i""^^ 

mile  beyond  the  liJLe  we  meet  the  osieria  detU(^^ 

so  called  from  the  village  of  the  same  nasBiesitfl^^ 

the  hill  that  overhangs  it,  which  is  the  site  of  dx  ^ 

•  cient  Iiabicum. 

(a)  lib.  V.  c.  49.  (h)   Lit.  1ih.XX?L  e.  9,  fc)  Dil«*^ 
Kb.  L  e.  8.  (4)  Lib.  I.  e.  4.  (a)  Lib.  IV.  c.4.8.  (/>  Orateitfi^ 
*iiua.  (^  Liv.  Lib.  IX.  0. 4u  (A)  Lib«  ?.  (1^  See  Vol.  IV. ?•  >'' 
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iSiralK^  iliferttis  us  that  Labiciiim  had  beeii  situate  Colonna, 
Man  emiMnce  fifteen  miles  from  Borne  to  the  right  of  rJbi^«m 
the  tia  Labicada ,  not  far  from  Tosctibim',  a  locality 
jdeatical  with  the  modern  village  of  G>Iokm^,  in  irhich 
moreoTer  has  lieen  found  an  ins<iription  to  -that  effect  fa). 
-It  was  founded,  according  to  Dionjsius  of  Halicarnaar- 
fias,  after  the  arrifal  of  JEneas  in  Italjj  is  bever  men- 
tioned duinng  the  time  of  the  kings;  but ,  after  theiV 
«xpuMon,  it  joined  the  Latin  League  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Tarquins ,  and  was  recei? ed  into  amtCj  bj 
.fibme  after  the  defeat  at  lake  Begillus  (5).  It  made  a 
tigioroaaresiatanceloGoinoIaoiis;  but  fell  intb  YCvi  bands; 
vnd  its  inhabitants  wefe  s;old  at  alates,  A.  17.  C  26S  (c). 
Sating  reMtoftered  their  liberty  they  found  their  lands 
devastated  bj  the  £qui  under  Gracchus  (<{);  bc^t  in  339 
tfaey  loioed  thel  jBqui  against  the  Tusculans;  and  wiere 
defeated  by  the  Dictator  Q.  ^rvilius  Priscus,  who  took 
find  pillaged  their  citj^  and  colonised  a  considerable  ' 
tract  of  their  territory  with  Roman  citizens  (e).  Hiefar  . .  ; , 

lands  were  subjected  to  new  devastation  by  Hannibal, 
'when  on  bis  way  to  attack  Rome  A.  tl.  C  5^3  {f).  lb 
CiceroVljme  it  was  almost  deserted  (^);  abd  not  loiig 
nfter  Strabo  Irepresents  it  as  altogether  abandoned  (/i). 
Caesar  had  a  tilla  within  its  territory,  in  which  he -had 
snade  his  will  siK  months  Bei^cire  his  death  (i);  and  ibis 
;vil)a  probably  contrihiited  lo  its  miVal,  for  we  find  it  d<^ 
«igaated,  in  lheiiiacnptionalreadymentionecl,ri^^K^'f^- 
fca  Lavicomorum*  lo  the  middle  ages  itwas  an  episcopal 
See  down  to  the  Xlt  century  (y);  and  its  name  of  Go^ 

(a)  Fabretli  Dissert  III.  n.  5i.  (ft}DioDys.  lib.  VIII.  Lif.  lib.  II. 
e.  59.  Cc4  Lif.  fib.  Ul.  c  st6.  M  ^iv.  Ub.  UL  c  a6.  {e)  Lit.  lib.  IV. 
e.  4£k  if)  Lit.  lik  XXVI. c.  9.  ig)  Orat  pro Flaulio  c  g.  (h)  Lib,  V. 
<i;  Sueton.  c.  83.  (/)  Italia  Sa«Xi  b)[  Ugbeill  T,X»  ^ 
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;  lonnait  assamedjia  the  preceding  centarj  ^  piol»U; 
from  some  aocieQl  columa  ihea  standiag,  the  rdic  o(a 
YxUa  Of  temple^  whence  the  Colonna  lamilj^  origiiiaU; 
nativea  of  the  place,  also  took  their  naibe  (a).  Coki 
Bieni^  placed  a  garrisoa  there,  when  he  maKhodagabit 
the  Golonnaa.  of  Palestrina  A.  Sl  1353  (ft);  but  itnk- 
seqoently  remained  in  the  possession*o(  that  bnock  i 
the  GQioqnas,  until  its  extinction  in  the  XVn^eeBbujt 
when  it  passed  to  the  Rospigliosi  famil/«  At  proent  it 
icarcelj  reckon8^22.3  iphnbitants. 

4>dTancingt  towards  Palestrina,  w^e  leaTetoonrlei 

.  die  hiU  called  Panianell^^  where  Uie  acqoa  Tdke  first 

rises,  and  soon  reach  the  osierim  di  S.  QMnoi  ^^ 

the|  road  tp  Yalmontone  branches  off  frosi  tbtof  Ft- 

lestrouu  Taking  the  road  to  o«r  left  we  travel  fac  ^^ 

thr)^  lailes  on  the  ^incient  road,  which  iist31  tdl  p 

aened,  and  soon  readi  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pnese^ 

Paleftrina, .  *      Palestrina  is  situate  on  a  skirt  of  the  ApeonioO) 

Pratwiii*  and  contains  a  popubtion  of  4378  ,inhahit»ti  h  »  » 

.Ep^copal  see,  one  of  the  six  bishopricks  of  tbe  Sim 

College.  Pli;rtarch  (v),  and  Serrius  {d)  derive  the  va^ 

of  Praeneste  from  the  number  of  holm  oaks,  i^pflWi  ^ 

Jgt^^  theres  Festas  derives  it  from  its  posilioa  is  ftoat 

taf  the  adjacent,  mountains,  quia  moniHus  frtt^^ 

4he  etjmologj  given  also^bj  Gato,  according  toSei^o'' 

attd  Solium  (e)  and  Stephens  derive  it  from  Fn^a^ 

the  son  of  Latinos.  Yirgil  sajs  it  waa  founded  ^  ^ 

cuius,  the  son  of  Yulcan,  one  of  the  Latin  priactf}*" 

took  up  arms  against  £neas  (/):  it  was  subdaed  ^ 

colonised  bj  Latinus  Sjlvius  (f  )j  and  it  renuiaed  m^ 

(«)  Bolltr.  CaMuiai.  T.  JL  W  Mofatoii  HoiL  IBvi  T.np^ 
(c) Paratt.  a.  41.  {d} Ad£iieid. IUkVIL  t.  &j^  (^c  j.{/\^^ 
fv  67a*  (g)  Origo  Gantis  Roaiaaae, 
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fill  to  Alba  up  to  the  period  of  its  destniction.  It  joined 
th^  Latin  League  against  Borne  A*  U«  G.  372;  (a);  but 
withdrew  from  it  two  years  before  the  battle  of  lake 
Begillus  (by  Its  inhabitants  again  rose  against  Borne 
A.  U«  G  &t%  but  were  defeated  hj  Camillus.  Pyrrhus 
adtancted  as  far  as  the  citadel  of  Praeiieste  A.  U.  G.  473}- 
but  withdrew  his  arinjr  thence  to  Southern  Italy  (c)« 
In  536  a  chosen  band  of  Praenestians  set  out  to  join  the 
Bomans  against  Hannibal;  but,  having  heard  of  the  de- 
feat at  Cannae^  they  retired  into  Gisilinom  Gdmpaniae, 
which  they  fortiied,and  in  which  they  held  out  against 
Annibal  for  seTeral  months^  until  compelled  by  famine 
to  yielde  they  obtained  from  the  yictbr  an  honourable 
ciapitulatioa  ^  and  returned  unmolested  to  their  natite 
city  (d).  In  5d3  the  Praenestians  joinlid  the  flomana 
against  Asdrubal,  the  brotber  6f  Annibal,  whose  defeat 
and  death  at  Metauras  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic 
war.  After  bis  defSeat  by  Sylla,  Young  Marios  retired 
into  Praeneste,  in  conseqteuce  of  which  it  was  besieged 
and  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Toung  HariuS' 
lost  his  life  on  the  occasion;  and  Sylla  hastened  to  Prae- 
neste,  where,  after  a  short  trial,  he  condemned  several 
to  death;  but,  tired  of  the  formality  of  trial,  he  ordered 
the  remaining  12,000  inhabitants  to  be  indiscrimiuatelj 
butchered,  and  razed  the  city  to  the  groand  (e).  He  en«- 
larged  the  temple  of  Fortune  on.  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
and  erected  a  new  city  on  the  subjacent  plain ,  which 
he  coloiiised  with  his  Yetetfans.  In  the  civil  war  between 
the  triumvirs ,  Anthony  retired  to  Praeneste,  but  Au-. 
gustus  took  no  vengeance  on  its  citiiens*  It  subsequently 

(«)  Dionjs.  lib.  Y.  a.  56.  (6)  Liv.  lib.  II.  e.  19*  (<4  ^o™  ^  I- 
c.  iS.  Botrop.  libr  II.  (d;  Liv.  lib.  UIlL  c  17.  (a)  Liv.  Bpil.  lib.  1. 
c.  58.  VeUeiut  lib.  U.  a.  97.  Lucaii  Fhari.  lib.  11.  v.  i9S8qq. 


Ifteatne  a  bt ourite  Mitdence  of  Augustus  («},  of  Bck 
9ot  (^))  of  Tiberink  (^}  and  of  A^lriao.  Hossce'^s  psrtia- 
IU7  for  FrseiM^te  is  recorded  inhbOdes  and  Epistles 
in  bis  epistle  to  Lollius  be  tells  bim  tbat  he  read  Ho- 
iMrV  lUad.  during  bis  tesidence  in  the  citj  {d}^  and 
10'  one  of  bis  Cnest  odes  be  mentions  it  smong  his  ft- 
tourit^  retreats,  classing  it  with  Tibur,  Baiae  and  bis 

Sabine  fann: 
.     ^^ Tester,  Camaenae,  tester  in.  arduos 

ToUor  Sabtnos;  sen  mibi  frigiduni 
'  .  Praeneste,  seu  Tibnr  sopinum 

Sea  liquidae  plaeuere  Baiae  {e)»^ 
h$  Oracle  iras  to  it  a  great  sooroe  of  wealth;  hoi,  aftef 
thai  lav  of  Gmstana  and  Tbeodosins,  comiaaiiding  all 
pi^gan  temples,  to  bcf  closed,  tbis  source  of  its  proapeiitf 
was  dried  up,  ^nd  the  oit j  hastened  to  decline.  In  tbe 
middle  ^ages  it  bf camle  tbe  tbeetre  of  many  n  conflict 
between  the  Golonnas  and  tbe  Popes  ^  and  iras  moie 
than  once  rased  to  tbe  gronnd.  The  present  ci^  staaJi 
entirely  on.  the  ruins  of  tbo  temple  of  Fortone;  aai 
hence  i|s  plan  is  near!/  scpiare,  rising  in  sa^eral  stories 
itk  a  pjramidal  form  as  did  the  ancient  temples. 

The  modern  city  presents  no  edifice  worth  j  of  par- 
ticular notice :  e?en  its  cathedral  is  hut  an  ordinary 
'  cburob;  and  tbe  Baronial  castle  of  tbe  Barberini  is  m- 
deaerring  of  anj  other  than  incidental  notice ,  as  eon- 
necled  with  antiquitj* 
Temple  of  :      "With  regard  to  tbe  temple  of  Fortnne  the  tiae  oC 
Foriona.     .^^  ^^^  foundation  is  not  known;  hot  itspoljgonal  sab* 
structiqnSy  which  we  ihall  see,  prove  it  to  have  been 
very  remote*  tt  had  been  enlarged  hj  Sjlla  ;  and  it$ 
»        .     -'  .      -      •      '    • 

la)  Spetoa.  «.  71.  (6)  Lib.  III.  ojtf  5.  Lib.  I.  cp.  a.    (d  As^ 
Ceil.  Noct.  Attic  }\h.  XVL  c  i5.  i4i  Rpk  U.  k  (^  OJc  HI.  i- 
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pftck  ha4  b«eti  held  ia  the  highest  estimation  9  as  Ife 
atttested  by  Qcero  (a),  Valerius  Maximu&  (£),  Orid  (c), 
and  Lucan  (J).  Bnt  it  js  time  that  we  commence  the. 
inspection  of  its  remains. 

^e  begin  our  antiquarian  researches  at  the  lower 
garden  of  the  Barberini,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
porta  del  391^9  on  the  road  to  Rome;  and  on  the  way  to: 
^e  garden  gate,  at  the  place  calle^  Arcioni,  we  obserre 
to  our  right  thirteen  arches  out  of  twenty  iiine,  which 
ran  between  the  iextremitiea  of  the  lowest  terrace  and  ' 
formed  part  of  its  substructions.  Within  a  few  yards  of 
tfie  gate  we  observe  to  the  left  of  the  rdad  the  remains 
6f  an  ancient  fountain,  which  had  been  supplied  with 
water  fmm  jtfae  cistern  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  load 
Entering  the  garden  and  turning  to  the  left  we  meet  a 
vast  cistern ,  which  is  accessible  by  a  door  way  and  a 
long  flight  of  descending  steps;  and  at  the  right  eztre* 
mity  was  .f  bimilar  cistern,  both  intended  to  collect  the 
waters  that  desce  nded  from  the  heights,  for  thp  use  of 
the  temple  and  city.  In  front  of  the  temple  opened  a 
spacious  enclosed  area;  and  the  basement  of  the  temple 
i&  front  was  ji27S  feet  long  by ^260  feet  broad,  which  is 
here  faced  with  Etruscan  architecture.  From  the  ter- 
race pf  the  reserroics  two  flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  the 
first  floor,  whiich,  like  the  under  terrace,  had  been  1275 
ieet  long  by  260  feet  broad«  From  this  story  steps  lead 
up  to  another,  which  was  '1275  feet  long  by  82  feet 
broad,  and  on  which  opeded  two  spacious  halls,  of  one 
of  which  several  testiges  remain  in  the  cellar,  kitchen 
aod  pantry  of  the  semjinary.  From  the  street  opposite 
the  aeminary  four  capitals  still  remain  visible;  and  the 

(a)  De  Bivinat.  lib.  II.  c.  41.  [1^  Lib.  I.  e  4.  (c)  Ftit.  fl.  ▼.  61. 
•qq.  {dj  Fhirial.  11.  ▼.  19S. 
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fiimoos  Barberini  mosaie,  which  we  shall  see  in  the  Ik' 
imiial  cisde ,  attests  its  magnifieenoei  These  hails  m 
supposed  to  have  been  the  lo^r  shrines  of  the  godd«& 
The  hall  9  in  which  the  mosaic  was  fonnd  ^  is  now  ik 
cellar  of  the  seminary ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  htlL 
asisstill  seen^  had  been  floored  with  white  marble  no- 
saicS|  traces  of  which  still  remain.  In  the  cellar  is  the 
altar  of  the  goddeis  together  with  a  marble  aacrifidil 
allai;  and  in  the  adjoining  orio  delseminario  is  a  besa- 
tifnl  Corinthian  capiui.  On  the  floor  of  the  Gathednl 
lies  neglected  a  similar  G>rinthian  capital,  which  be* 
longed  to  the  temple.  To  the  rear  of  thb  floor  is  the 
sahstmction  of  the  next,  which  had  also  been  reached 
hj  steps  ;  and  at  the  place  called  the  BifoUa  the  sah- 
stmction retains  its  original  height  To  the  rear  of  this 
floor  was  a^^other  poljgonal  substruction,  as  is  still  seen, 
sustaining  another  terrace.  Two  flights  of  steps  led  op 
from  this  terrace  to  the  next;  and  between  the  Hro  fligthi 
was  an  aedicola.  This  terrace  is  sustained  hj  a  aoU 
wall  of  opus  incertom,  and  is  called  the  teriaee  of  the 
ekedrae,  from  two  large  semicircular  esedrae,  prohsUjr 
places  of  repose  for  those  who  Tisited  the  temple;  aoJ 
of  them  one  still  remains  ^  called  la  Grotta  PeirdU^ 
which  preserres  traces  of  four  Oirinthian  columns  If 
the  two  extremities  of  this  terrace  were  two  flights  of 
stepfe,  that  led  up  to  the  temple  properl j  so  called  IW 
area  before  the  temple ,  now  called  the .  Gortins ,  wm 
300  feet  in  front  and  ISO  feet  in  depth;  and  wm 
Iscted  in  front  bj  a  parapet)  thus  commanding  a 
of  the  subjacent  country.  A  flight  of  steps  led  op  la  s 
semicircular  portico^  the:  form  of  which  we  reoognase  ia 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Baronial  castle;  and  on  tke 
area  ^closed  bj  this  semicircular  portico  stood  the 
JEd^s  Foriunae^  the  famous  temple  of  Fortune.  At  tk 


right  Side  of  the  modem  steps  are  two  arched  reoeases, 
ou  the  frieze  oyer  which  is  legible  Irom  th.e  Oortina  a 
imutilated  inscription,  recording  that  this  part  had  been 
bnilt  and  its  ^tatnes  restored  bj  the  Decurions  uid 
peopfe  of  Praeneste:  DECPOPyhaqyW  praenesTINTS. 
FActTnd?m  GOER.  ET.  SIGRA  BESTIT.:  Of  (be  cir^ 
^nlar  temple  ab  trace  whateyer  remains;  but  its  site  ia 
in  part  occupied  bj  the  baronial  palace.        < 

Ent^ilnjg  the  palace  we  find  the  famous  QarberiAi  ^he 
mosaic  in. a  room  off  the  hall,  opposite. i&e  entrance,  ^|^ 
haying  been,  transferred  hither  iq .  1  S&O  b j  Card. .  Fran* 
Barberini,  under  tbe  aoperintendanoe  of  Pietro  da  Gor- 
lona.  With  regard  to  this  famous  mosaic  it  is  composed 
of  small  stones  AkA  ^4Haftpositions  of  yarious  colours^'amd 
fopresents  ,Bien,  animals, ^landscapes,  a  riyer  etc.;  and 
.  yarious  opinions  haye  been  advanced  as*  to  tbe  scene 
which  it  represents.  Kircfaer  thinks  it  an  allegorj  of 
the  yieissitndes  of  fortune;  Card.  PolignaC  the  journey 
of  ilexaader  io  the  oracle  of  Amm9n;  Yolpi  a  repre* 
aentation  of  some  eyent  in  the  lifeofSjlla;flIontfaucoa 
the  course  of  ibe  Nile;  Winohelmann  tbe  meeting  of  He* 
len  and  Henelans  in  Egypt,  as  described  bj  Euripides^ 
Chavpj  tbe  exportation  of  com  from  Egypt  for  Borne) 
die  Ahb^  Barthelemj  the  yojage  of  Adrian  to  Ekphan- 
tina;  Geeconi  an  allegotjf  of  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla; 
and  Fea  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustus.  Tliat  tbe 
acene  ia  Egyptian  is  certain,  for  the  houses,  plants > 
birds^  animalaietc.  are  all  Egyptian;  and  it  is  also  dear 
that  tbe  time  thbsen  is  the  o?eiAowing.  of  the  ITile.  The 
diesfea  of  the  prints  and  people  are  also  Egyptian;  but 
those  of  the  military  and  principal  personages  are  Ma*  ^ 
cedonian.  Mixed  up  with  these  are  dances,  banquets , 
bunts  and  sacrifices;  and  these  circumstances  (ayourthe 
combined  opinions  of  Card.  Polignac  and  tbe  Abb& 
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HontfiiucoD^  that  il  represents  the  usages  pretiletil  u| 

the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  on  occasion  of  tbe  innndftlioo 

pf  tl)e  Nile,  with  a  particular  allusion  to  the  jonmej  of 

Alexander.  Qf  the  animals  some  have  their  names  ia 

GreeK,  such  as  PINOKEPOC   the  rhinoceros;  X(MPOn 

ni6IlK^  the  swine  ape:  £NTAPI(j^  the  enutrts  or  water 

aeri>ent;  QOkWCp  ^l|e  thoantes:  SIMC»  ||)e  Xipfau; 

C^INTIA,  the  sphjnx:  KPOKOTAC,  the  Eiokotas; 

TABOTG,  tlie  hTahn<:  KAMEAOIIAPOAAIS,  the  ca- 

nielleop»rcl:  KEOTIEG,  the  keities,  AEAINA,  the  Ua- 

pess:  CATPOC  lUOL^^  the  cubital  liiard;  AYHSj^  the 

Ijnv:  APKTOCj  or«  as  the  i||9saic  ern>neoest%  has  it, 

APKOQ  the  bear:  TITPIC,  ^he  tier r:  HDNOKEZfTAT-- 

POC,  tbe  ass-centauress:  KPOI^ODIAOC  XEPCAIDC^ 

the  land  crocodile;  KPOKODIAOIIAPDAIG,  the  pea* 

ther-Hsrocodile. 

Charch  of  In  the  garden  attached  to  tbe  Baronial  palace,  and 

fh     t  d  !•  ^^^^  f  fiier/i,  are  some  pedestals  with  iosecIptHMB,  a 

the  chard)  f<ew  ancient  fragments  etc  Returning  to  tbe  (jnrtiiftaand 

of &Pietro«  advancing  to  the  right  we  meet  the  church  of  & 

lie,  attached  to  the  palace.  It  is  encrusted  with 

and  precious  marbles}  and  in  an  adjoining  room  is 

unfinished  Pietk^  said  to  be  b j  Michelangelo.  We 

ascend  to  tbe  ancient  citadel,  now  monte  &  Keto^  and 

as  we  adfance  if e  obserre  beneath  us  Testiges  of  an  aqoe- 

duct,  and  a  well  preserved  square  piscina  of  contidrtatle 

aiiKe.  Before  reaching  the  sumnlit  of  the  hill  we  iMetto 

our  left  considerable  remains  pC  pf4jgoiial  walls}  aid 

to  the  right  as  we  eater  }h«  church  of  &  JPieCsw  is  a 

pedestal ,  which  now  serves  as  a  holj«4rater  font  9  ea 

which  is  an  inscription  to  Publius  £liua  TirOi  lo 

when  onlj  fourteen  years  old,  the  Emperor 

confided  the  command  of  tbe  Braucoaian  cavaliy)  aov 

Brummt  near  StraAurgb;  and  to  whom  the  Decwrioai 
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decreed  a  stittie,  which  was  erected  at  bis  iather'^s  es« 
pensct  Thfe  church  of  S.Pietro  is  of  ancient  origia, 
beiug  flientioned  bj  S.  Gregory  in  his  Dialogues ;  but 
the  present  edifice  is.  allogeth^r  modern  ^  having  been 
rel>ttilt  in  the  XVU.  cenfturj.  Orer  its  great  altar  is  a 
gpod  painting  of  the  Bedeemer  consigning  his  flock  to 
&  Peter}  but  it  is  somewhat  in  the  Bernini  stjle. 

Pjrrhus^  according  to  Floms^ascended  to  the  suinmit 
of  this  hill,  when  on  his  way  towards  Bome.  It  commands, 
four  different  views,  one  of  Borne,  ColUtia,  Gabii,Pai-- 
serano,  or  the  ancient  Scaptia^  and  G>rcollo  or  tbtf  an« 
caent  Querquetula,  of  the  latter  two  of  which  little  more, 
is  known  than  that  thej  joined  the  Latin  League  against 
Bome  (a).  It  commands  another  view  of  Tusculum^ 
Monte  Porzio,  Konte  Compatri,  Labicum  or  Colonna,. 
Corbiom  or  Bocca.  Priora,  VioM  Algidus,  noir  La  Cava) 
deirAUio;  a  third  view  of  Artena,  now  Monte  Fortino^^ 
Yalmontone,  S^gni,  Anagni,  Paliano,  Genazzano,  and 
Cave;  and  a  foCirth  of  Bocca  di  Gave,  Capranica,  and 
TivolL  The  village,  called  Gastel  S.  Pietro,  cotttains 
about  200  inhabilanis;  and  has  a  resident  Pastor*  This 
bill  was  the  centre  of  the  Colonna  domination  in  the. 
middle  ages ;  imd  on  it  6re  still  the  remains  of  their 
itiined  fortress  ,  recognised  bj  their  anna  affixed  to.  its 
walls,  add  an  inscription  recording  that  the  citj  an4 
fortress  had  been  rebuilt  bj  ihem  A.  D.  1332. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  lempje,  walls  and  othey  ^txciepl  Different 
edifices  of  Praenesle  are  distinguishable  ibur  diff0rent.^°^'^'J^- 
epochs,  that  of  primitive  PrSenesle,  a^  indicated  bj  the.  walls'and 
massive  polygonal  consttiUcliaii;  tliat  of  S^lla,  as  evin-  gales, 
ced  bj  the  small  polygonal  architecture}  that  of  the 
tioi  e  of  the  Gartbaginian  wars,  as  appears  from  the  Etrus* 

(^  Dioays.  lIli..V.e.6t; 
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em  walls,  as  tbej  are  called,  ooinpds^  o(  large  UfM 

Mock$;  aiid  that  of  the  Empire,  reco^ised  in  the  brick* 

woi^lu  Those  who  have  leisure  and  itMflination  to  bice 

the  line  of  the  ancient  city  walls  will  find  siiof  tbeas* 

cient  gates  stiil  dpen  and  two  closed.  He  prinnitifemll 

of  the  citj  began  at  the  porta  del  Sole,  where  we  SbJ 

the  polygonal  constmetion  to  onr  left  as  we  enter  tbe 

dity.  It  ran  thence  towards  tbe  sammit  of  thecitKM; 

said  in  this  tract  occur  some  square  towers  of  opniiB' 

certum.  From  tbe  summit  of  the  bill  it  desctaded  nearlj 

to  the  porta  S.  Hartino,  where  it  #as  stroigthened  wilk 

an  Etruscan  wall  It  ran  hence  liearlj  in  a  diieet  lioe 

towards  the  upper  Barberidi  ganlen  and  the  via  di&Gi- 

rolamb  to  join  the  porta  del  Sole,  making  altogeriiera 

circuit  of  about  three  miles.  It  had  been  cot  bj  Mveial 

other  walls  of  enclosure,  among  which  maj  be  nambe^ 

ed  those  of  the  different  terraces  of  the  tenpie  jib' 

hence  Praeneste,  as  Sti'abo  observed,  hid  been  called 

Polystepbanus ,  or  the  city  cro#ned  with  nuj  escb- 

surei  (a),  not  unlike  the  place  in  which  #as  kept  die 

golden  fleece ,  and  which  was  said  to  be  crowned  viA 

seven  walls  (3)* 

Tills  of  Hear  the  rural  church  of  S.  Maria  ddk  YiDa,  ^ 

Adrian.       ^  ^n^  (g^^g^  Palaeslrina,  are  the  remains  of  the  fiUt  af 

Adrian^  built  about  A.  D.  13£,  as  is  indicated  b;  <k 

marks  on.  the  bricks;  and  the  ruins,  which  are  i^ 

three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  give  its  name  la  v' 

church.  In  it  Marcus  Aurelius  lost  his  son  Yerof  atlh> 

early  age  of  seven  years  (c).  Amongst  its  ruins  was  foosd 

tha  Braschi  Antinous,  now  in  the  Latenn  palace.  ViV 

too  had  a  villa  near  Praeneste  {d)j  as  bad  also  the  cek- 

(a)  ir  Xoarif  ffyo(,  lib  V.  c.  S,  $.  a.  (A)  Orphcos  Irgoaiot  r.  9)^ 
sq.:  Him  w'e*  ff^'f^'^^tii  (^J  Capitelin.  Vit.Matc.  Inrel.  M  I^^' 
rpisl.  6.  ^ 
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fcraUd  Symmachtti  (a)  j  but  tbeic  localitiei  Cannot  h^ 
fixed*  Aboot  a  mile  from  the  porta  del  Sola,  on  the  old 
road  fiom  Praeoeste  to  Cave,  is  aa  o«taagular  edifice, 
Dotuolike^the  tempio  delta  Tossc  near  Titoli,  andprot 
bablj,  like  it)  a  Cbristian  place  of  worship  in  the  IV. 
or  Y.  century. 

Ill  th^  localil;  called  the  Qaadrdle,  distant  aboat  The  Fasti 
a.  mile  froqi  Palestrina,  Gard.  Stoppenii)  in  1773,  found  of  Verriiu 
the  Fasti  of  Yetriua  Flaccos,  mentioned  bj  Suetoniua     '^^** 


in  bis  Life  of  that  Grammarian;  thej  were  restored  and 
published,  im  1825,  bj  Professor  Ribby,  bj  order  of  Card. 
TidonL  Suetonius  informs  ua  that  the  Fasti  had  been 
placed  in  the  forum  of  Praeneste ,  whence  it  becomes 
probable  that  it  was  situate  at  the  Quadrelle. 

GABII.  Having  seen  Palestrina  and  the  antiquities  Gabitt 
in  its  immediate  yicinitj,  we  now  direct  our  course  to 
Gabii  by  tlie  ancient  ila  Praenestina.  We  first  meet  S*Pa8? 
tore,  ne^t  GiTamonte,  where  the  road  to  the  right  leads 
tD  Ti?oU,  and  that  to  the  left  to  the  lake  of  Gabii,  now 
flailed  il  Logo  di  Casiigliow^  from  an  old  mediaeTal 
eastle  there,  and  il  Lugo  di  Pantano  from  its  maralu 
/is  lH>wever  some  may  leave  Rome  for  Gabii  we  shall 
l>irieQy  glance  at  the  objects  of  interest  on  that  line  of 
jroad(£)»The  via  Praenestina, described  in  its  proper  place, 
passed  by  Gabii  and-  was  hence  called,  as  far  w  that  city, 
the  yia  Gdbina;  but  at  present  we  leave  the  city  for  Gabit 
l>y  the  porta  Maggiore,  where. we  have  a  choice  of  two 
jTOads,  the  via  Gabipa  o^  Praenastina  to  the  left,  and  the 
wia  LaUcana  tp  the  right  To  enable  the  stranger  to  see 
Xhe  objects  of  interest  bn  both  roads ,  we  shall  go  bj 
aba  via  Labicana,  whipb  is  |iow  the  hi^b  road  to  Palesv 


^  jaklU-  ep.  5s.  Kb.  VIL  sp.  55.  W  ^  YoL  If.  p.  leu 
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triii^  md  niara  hj  the  yia  Gabiaa,  which  also  ooodacli 
ko  Palestrim  and  to  TiTolL  TV>  our  right,  as  w»  pi^ 
ceed,  rails  the  acfuedact  of  Sistos  V.;  after  which  «e 
)Deet,  to  the  left,  Ht  ib^  aacood  mile,  the  tomb  of  S.  He- 
len, both  described  ia  their  proper  places.  Aboat  a  mile 
and  a  half  farther  on  we  observe,  to  the  leflt,  seferal  ar- 
ches of  the  Alexandrine  acjuedact  At  the  Vf.  mile  we 
meet  to  the  right  the  well   bliilt  charch  and   Casala 
of  Torre  Ifaova^  ereoled  bj  <3toraatii  Pontaoa  ,  in  the 
SLYII  centorj,  bj  ordet  of  Clement  VHt-)  Aldobnndiai, 
and  now  the  property  of  Prince  Borgbese,  the  proprie- 
ftor  of  the  extensive  tenement  aroand  them,  some  of  the 
localities  of  which  are  associated  with  classic  reeoOee* 
tions.  The  modem  names  of  Pompe  eito  aod  Pompeo 
record  the  name  of  Pompej,  whose  farm  ihejhadbeent 
the  Falle  MessMdra  is  so  called  from  the  aqnedoct 
)ust  mentioned:  Groiia  Ctlone^  Crypta  CUonis^  took 
its  name  from  the  illustrioas  Babius  Cilo,  consal,  prae- 
feot  of  Rome,  |he  friend  of  S»  Severns,  mentioned  hj 
Ijimpridiuft  in  his  Life  of  Commodus,  bj  Spartian  in 
bis  Life  ofCara^albi,  bj  Siphilinns  in  his  CoiOpeiidinm 
of  Dion,  and  hj  Olpian  in  the  first  law  de  officio  prw^, 
llrb.\  and  finally  the  V^dU  de'Morti  would  seem  la 
bave  originated  in  the  tradttiM  of  the  slaughter  of  tba 
Gaols  bj  Camillas  at  the  Vllb  nrile  of  the  Gabine  war, 
ike  TIU  mile  on  the  modem  road,  described  bj  Livf 
in  his  fifth  book;  Ihi  eaedes  omnia  ohiinuiix  emstn^ 
mapiuntur\  et  ne  mmeius  ifuidem  cladis  relietms.  In 
4be  iHmrt  of  the  casale  is  a  fountain  trough,  originaBy 
s^teaM>pbagu8,  on  which  is  sculptured  in  bad  relief  the 
iable  of  Netaeger.  Within  the  confines  of  the  tenement 
was  (bund  the  basrelief  representing  the  education  «f 
Telephus ,  illustrated  hj  \¥inckelmann ,  and  a  mosaic 
pvement  ilriih  gladiatorial  figiires,  both  now  in  the  villi 


JBorgNie:  iht  fftoaaic  would  seem  to  iitdicaU'tbe  Idcut 
ekiiteiice  of  a  school  of  gladiators.  About  the  XL  mite 
ime  meet  the  o^teria  del  Fiaocchio,  where  a  branch  road 
passiog  hf.  the  Torre  di  S.  Antonio^  a  ruiQed|towei^  of 
khe  ilil.  ceaturj,  ia  the  teiiim^ato  dt  Pantana^  belong* 
ittg  to  Prince  fioirghes^  ^  joins  tb^  via  Gabiaa  near  the 
wretched  osteria  delPOse^  not  far  from  that  riter^  and 
abduktiro  milei  distant  from  the  osteria  del  Finoccbio. 
This  eroii  road  is  Ancient,  and  may  be  traced  from  the 
Am<i  to  th^  sell}  and  bj  it  must  have  passed  Sikiiu^  l^ai^^ 
^uiniiis  oil  bb  wa/  from  Ardea  to  Collatia  to  perpe* 
irate  hiainfiiiiioiis  diteigm  Jl  little  bi^jond  the  osteria 
dell'^Oia  wd  take  the'  via  Pra^nestina  to  the  riglvt,  isoon 
eross  the  Osa,  a  snkall  stream,  which  receives  the  tribu«« 
tarj  waters  of  the  lakd  ofGabii,  conducted  to  it  by  ail 
Hirtiiiciai  canal,  and  those  of  a  lal^^  marslij  plane  ex^ 
tending  alrndst^to  the  via  Labicaila.On  crossing  theOsa 
the  carriage  road  turns  to^the  left  and  skirts  the  out* 
side  of  tlie  criitAi^  of  Gabii  in  the  lin«  towairds  Tivdlii 
^liie  path  to  Gabii  continues  to  the  right,  passing  by 
the  osteria  di  Pantano,  crosses  \h€  emitisary  of  the  lake^ 
traver9asdn«fiidd«yf  the  tnai^giii  of  tbd  ^raler,  AUd  ^^ches 
the  ruins  of  Gabii  undet  the  ten! pie  of  iuno  Gabina« 
In  proeeediil^  f^onl  the  Osteria  delPOsa  to  the  ruins, 
the  ground  soilnds  holloir,  indicating  the  existence  of 
subu^rranean  caVerns^  as  ttdticlMl  by  Plinjt  ^'ijuaedam' 
^fer6  terrae  ad  grdssiis  tremunt,  sicot  in  Gabinensi  agrd 
xioA  prbcal  urbe'  Roa^ajngeta  ferme  ducenta  e^uitan* 
tium  cursu  (<!)•''    .  :  ,         * 

-DfOoysiAs  of'Halicat^nassus  determines  the  posi*^ 
iion  of  this  ancient  city  in  these  terms;  ^^Gabii ,  a  cit^ 

yi]  Hut.  tVat.  fib.  n.  c.  94. 


tl6  mom  AircniiT  m  mwaait^ 

of  the  Latins  and  an  Alban  colon j,  was  tOO  stadia  fton 

Borne,  on  the' via  FraenestinA  (a)-^  and  witb  Dionyiioi 

agree  Strabo  (6)  and  Appian  (c).  A  hnndred  stadia  m 

equal  to  about  12  miles,  tbe  exact  distance  of  tbeseraisi 

from  Borne;  and  tkeir  identitj  is  further  placed  bejood 

all  donbt  bj  the  multifafsous.  monnments  feand  bere 

in  1792  by  Prince  Marcantonio  Borg^ese,  Bovintbs 

Louyre.  Originally  Gabii  had  been  a  colony  from  il« 

ba  (d)^  it  constituted  a  sort  of  nniyersity  to  all  Latian, 

aa  is  recorded  by  Dionysius  in  his  first  book;  aad  ik 

same  antbor  inlbrms  ns  that  ^^BomuIu»and  Remoslial 

been  sent  to  Gabii  for  their  education,^  addiogtbit 

^4n  tbe  time  of  Bomulus  the  Greek  language  foorisb- 

ed  moi^e-  than  the  Latin.,  and  Romulas  himscU  aoir 

ployed  Greek  characters.^  GabiL  stood  on  amicable  term 

with  Rome  until  the  time  of  the  second  Tarquio^  wb 

meditated  the  conquest  of  all  Latiuni  and  tbe  adjacest 

country,  and  who,  seeing  that  be  eould  not  take  Gibii 

by  (orce^  attained  his  object  by  stratagem.  His  soa  Sei* 

tus  pretendec^  to  hay^  beep  crually  treated  by  his  bber, 

and  thtt^  gs^ned  admission  within  its  wnlb;  tveacbefooslf 

threw  open  its  gates^  and  Gabii  thus  fell  under  tbe  p*- 

er  qf  Rome  withoat  a  struggle  (e).  After  tbe  expil- 

sion  of  the  Tarquins  Se:|tus  was  slain  by  the  iodigQisI 

ipliabitants,  according  to  Livy  (J);  Dionysius  sajs  tU 

be  fell  at  lake  Begillus  (g)\  bat  it  is  not  probable,  tfb 

also  afSirms^  that  the  people  o{  Ga'bii  would  have  takes  ^ 

arms  in  support  of  their  perfidious  oppressors  ;iod4 

is  certain  that  they  refused  to  join  the  League  of  A.  0* 

C  415  (^),  cinsumstiuiGes  whldi  fiiTOur  tbe  superior  lo* 


M  Uk.  17.  c;  55.  (ft)  Lib.  f .  e.  5.  (i^  GiTil  Ware  lib.  V.  ^  <H- 
go  Gentis  Bomanae  c.  1 7.  (e)  Diooys.  lib.  I?,  c,  ^Su  UfJ  lik  L  c  S- 
(/;  Lib.  I.  e.  55.  ig)  iiKLclSo.  (A)  Virr. 
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6uracj  of  Livj.  After  his  repulse  at  Ttisculam  Haooi- 
bal  made  a  descent  on  Gabii  (a);  and  SjUa  took  the 
citj  and  divided  its  lands  among  bis  soldiery  {6).  Ci-  ^ 

cero,  in  his  oration  for  Plancius,  describes  it  as  nearly 
deserted:  Lucan  numbers  it  with  the  ruined  cities  of 
Yeii  und  Cora  (c):  Dionjsius  sajs  that  in  bis  day  it  was 
inliabited  only  where  it  joined  the  yia  Praenestina  (d): 
Horace  describes  it  as  a  mere  village  (e);  and  Propertins 
meolions  it  as  no  longer  existing  in  his  time  (/)*  It 
however  rose  to  some  importance  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus ,  principally  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  its 
cold  baths,  by  means  oi  which  Antonius  Musa  restored 
that  emperor  to  health  (g)\  and  that  celebrity  its  baths 
continued  to  enjoy  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  (h).  It  conti« 
iiued  to  flourish  until  the  third  century ,  as  appears 
from  the  effigies  of  Severus  and  Gdta  found  within  its 
walls:  in  the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  again  fallen  into 
decay,  as  we  learn  from  Anastasius  in  his  Life  of  S.Syl- 
vester I.;  and,  having  frequently  changed  masters  in  the 
middle  ages,  its  lands  have  finally  become  the  property 
of  Prince  Qorghese. 

The  city  stood  on  the  strip  of  land  between  torredi  I^  site 
Otx^ig^/Zone,  which  we  see  on  the  elevation  in  the  distance,  r^QigjQj. 
and  the  via  Labicana,  by  which  we  reached  the  temple , 
its  walls  having  described  a  circuit  of  abotit  three  miles 
with  a  diameter  of  about  half  a  mile;  and  its  only  re- 
mains are  the  temple  of  Juno  Gabina,  some  seats  of  its 
theatre,  a  small  portion  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  several 
arches  of  its  aqueduct,  e^ich  of  which  we  proceed  to  eia« 
mine  siiccessively* 


{a)  Liv.  lib.  XXTL  c.  9.  {b)  Frontiims  de  Coloniis.  (c)  Lib.  VU. 
w.  391.  (44  Lib.  IV.  c.  55.  (^  Lib.  L  ep.  IL  (/;  Lib  IV.eleg.  L 
i^)  Horace  epitt.  i5.  {fi)  Sat.  Yll.  v.  3. 
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lu  temple,  The  temple  is  celebrated  hj  Yirgil  in  die  VIL  boot 

^"•7»       of  his  JEneid: 
citedel, 

lake^  ^^iqiie  ama  Gtbioie 

walls  and  Juaonis,  ffdidamque  Anieneo,  et  roicida  HtU 

"^•*-*  Heroic.  «.  cola^^  qao,  di^  Anag-i.  p-cit^ 

Its  cella  is  saf&cieDtlj  preserred  to  indicate  iti  siie  ui 
form:  it  is  &S  feet  long  bj  27  ftel  broad:  il  had  beet 
floored  with  mosaics:  of  the  Ionic  portico  wkich  in 
round  its  front  and  sides  bat  a  few  firagmeoti  Toun 
on  the  spot;  and  the  walls  are  boilt  of  rectangohr  U^ 
of  peperino.  Tlie  wall  of  the  posticon  Is  pmbo^ 
bejond  the  cella  to  the  width  of  the  portico  ofi  eick 
side,  like  that  of  Ariccia  as  described  bj  Yitmiofi  Co- 
lumnis  adjeciis  dextra  ac  sinisira  ad  hamrotpro- 
nai\The  oonstructioa  of  the  edifice  seems  lo  beo(t]K 
y.  centary  of  Borne.  It  oyerhangs  the  refluins  of  ik 
theatre,  of  which  onl j  a  few  blocks  remaia  kctvtts  tk 
temple  and  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  fonua  hid  beet 
discovered,  in  1792,  near  the  via  Fraeoestiiia;holo(it 
not  a  vestige  now  remains. 

From  the  locality  of  the  temple  and  theatre  vep** 
ceed  towards  the  tower  of  Gastiglione ,  leavia*  (o  oor 
right  the  ruined  church  and  tower  of  Santa  Prixi,  ^ 
having  to  our  left  the  site  of  the  lake;  and  oa  the «? 
as  well  as  at  Gastiglione  we  meet  several  anment  ^ 
ries.  Gastiglione  is  the  modem  representative  of  ik^ 
tadel  of  Gabii.  Between  its  modem  buildings  ^  ^ 
lake  are  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  built  of  tnh  ^ 
in  paralellograms  of  various  sixes;  and  this  point  cob* 
mands  a  good  view  of  the  lake,  which  ,  like  lahe  Ai* 
bano,  Nemi,  etc,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  vw- 
cano«  It  was  originallj  about  a  mile  in  circumfao^' 
and  has  been  recently  drained  bjr  prince  Borghese ,  ^ 
has  convejed  its  stagnant  waters  bj  a  canal  cot  io  its  <^ 
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Ire  into  the  Osa.  It  Is  a  curious  hd  that  the  lake  is  ne« 
yer  mentioned  bj  the  ancients,  and  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Acts  of  S.  Primitifiis  in  the  Vatican,  writ^ 
ten  in  the  Y.  centurj.  The  saint  was  behead^  near , 
and  his  bodj  thrown  into,  the  lake,  whence  it  was  reco- 
vered, and  interred  iq  the  Catacombs  (a).  This  height 
also  commands  a  good  ?iew  of  Rome,  S*  Apgelo,  Hon- 
ticelli,  Palombaro,  Tiyoli,  S*  Yeturino,  S.  Paslore,  Pa- 
lestrina,  Monte  Porsio,  Monte  Gompatri,  Bocca  Priora, 
Golonna  and  Frascati.  The  (Sabine  stone  ,  cqt  in  the 
quarries  beneath  us,  is  a  species  of  brownish  peperinoii 
paler  than  the  Alban  stone;  consists  of  volcanic  ashes 
afid  various  heterogeneous  fragments;  and  resists  fire. 
Returning  hence  to  the  via  Gabina,  bejqnd  the  temple, 
we  observe  opposite  us  the  casale  of  the  tenimento  di 
Pantano  de*Borghesi ,  a  little  to  the  left  of  which  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  Gabine  aqueduct,  the  iden- 
titj  of  which  is  attested  bj  an  inscription  recorded  by 
the  author  of  the  Gabine  monuments  (&);  thej  are  built 
of  opu^  reticulatiini  apd  brick,  a  construction  similar 

tQ  that  of  Adrian'^flf  villa, 

•  ■  > 

GOLLATIA.  We  now  returq  to  the  Osteria  del  Collatia. 
Osa,  not  far  froni  which  are  ruins  called  il  Gastellaccio, 
unanimouslj  recognised  as  those  of  ancient  GoUatia. 
"Vitgil  inform  us  that  0>llatia  was  founded  bj  the  Al- 
l>ans,  and  stood  on  an  eminence: 

^Hi  coUatinas  imponent  montibus^arces  (c):^^ 
Strabo  places  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  (^f);  andFron- 
tinus  sajs  that  the  sources  of  the  Acqua  Vergine  are 
eight  miles  from  Rome  on  the  waj  to  0)llatia,  where 

(a)  Bosio  Bcma  SubUrr.  lib.  Ill,  c  56.  Beldetti  osserraB.  Sopra 
minuter}  di  SS.  Martiri  p.  5^.  \ff)  p.  14.    (c)    JEneid.  Vn.  774. 
^i    Lib.  V. 
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ihej  are  ftlill  to  be  se  en  near  the  oasale  di  Salont  Re 
also  sajs  that  the  Apptan  water ,  the  loarees  of  vhl^ 
are  near  the  casale  delta  Bustica ,  had  been  aQgnestrl 
bj  Augustus  with  a  stream  which  flowed  to  the  klii 
the  yia  Praenestina^  near  the  yia  Collatina,  a  proof  tlui 
the  via  G>llatina9  which  led  from  Borne  to  Gollitia^m 
to  the  left  of  the  via  Praenestina,  circamstaaceswUc^ 
concur  to  fix  the  localitj  of  GoUatia  at  Castdlx- 
cio,  the  only  site  on  the  GoUatian  waj,  vkick  pn- 
i^ents  vestiges  of  ap  ancient  city  combining  lU  dMK 
characteteristics,  standing  as  the  mins  do  on  to  on* 
nence,  bejond  the  sources  of  the  Acqaa  Yecpoe,  aboa- 
ten  miles  from  BoiHe^  and  to  the  left  of  the  ni  fm- 
nestina.  They  consist  principally  of  edifica  of  the  mid- 
dle ages;  but  near  them  are  polygons  that  bdonjed  to 
the  via  GoIUtina;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tbe  Ob 
are  sepulchres  cut  in  the  natural  rock,  mote  nide  Am. 
but  not  unlike,  those  of  Sntri,  Gervetri  and  other  Etnis- 
can  cities.  The  name  of  GoUatia  is  probiblj  deriit^ 
from  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  coUisi  it  vas  ukeok^ 
Tarquin ,  who  placed  at  its  head  his  nepkev  Ana^* 
thence  called  GoUatinus,  a  name  which  he  (nnsffi^ 
to  his  descendants  (a).  Lucretia  resided  at  GoU<^' 
when  violated  by  the  infamous  Sextus,  wbeoce  Tot- 
denominates  the  females  of  GoUatia,  laudepn^^ 
celebres\  and  Brutus  was  probably  brought  up  i^^ 
perhaps  with  Gollatinus,  for  Sylvius  Itaiicus  c^  ^' 
laUa,  altriai  casti  Cqllaiia  Bruii  (6).  la  Ciceio*^ 
it  bad  fallen  into  decay  (c):  Strabosays  that,  ifl  l^'^'^j 
its  site  was  converted  into  that  of  a  private  vilh  {i}^  ^ 
Pliny y  who  IS  the  first  classic  writer  by  whom  ii^^ 

(a)  Dionya.  Ub.  m.  o  a.  {b)  Lib.  YIDL  V.56S.  (4  Oni^^ 
trattuUuM.  {di  Lib.?. 


lioned^  records  its  total  disappearance  in  his  time  (a). 
Tlie  fate  of  the  injured  Lucrelia  still  giyes  to  the  spot 
e  melancholj  interest^  an  interest  increased  bj  the  re- 
collection of  the  stirring  eyents  ^hich  followed  in  rapid - 
succession,  and  changed  the  government  of  Rome  from 
a  monatchj  to  a  BepuUie. 

Having  ytsited  this  classic  spot  we  nbw  retam  Retarn 
to  Borne  fcj  the  via  Praenestina ,  leaving  the  Osteria  ^  th™Tia 
deirOsa  to  our  left  Ascending  gentlj  from  the  osteria  Praeaes« 
we  pass  through  a  bare  and  desolate  countrj  until  we  ^^'^** 
reach  the  ancient  bridge  called  the|K>tttedi  Sona,;90ii^ 
ad  Nonum^  because  situate  about  n!ne.iliiles  from  the 
ancient  Esquiline  gale  or  eight  and  a  quarter  from  the 
porta  Maggiore.  It  is  built  almost  exclusivelj  of  blocks 
of  Gabine  stone  without  cement ;  and.  not  onlj  do  its 
seven  arches  remain  perfect,  but  the  pavement  and  even 
part  of  the  massive  parapets  still  exist.  Its  construction 
resembles  that  of  the  Tabularium,  which  is  of  the  era 
of  SjUa;  and  it  i^  not  improbable  that  it  #as  erected  bj 
that  sanguinanj  tjrunt  to  level  the  roed  over  the  deep 
ravine,  in  which  flows  a  small  rivulet^  and  thus  facilitate 
access  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste,  enlarged  and 
embellished  bj  him*  It  is  a  picturesque  object  as  well 
as  one  of  great  public  utility.  Having  reacbed  a  high 
flat  the  road  passes  a  house  and  a  tower,  called  from  the 
three  marble  effigies  in  relief  inserted  in  its  wall,  taken 
from  a  ruined  sepulchre,  Torre  Tre  Teste^  bejond 
vbich,  to  the  right,  ift  Tor  Sapienza,  so  called  because 
situate  in  a  tenement  belonging  to  theCapranicaG)Ilege. 

Near  Tor  Sapienza  are  ruins  of  the  Gordian  villa, 
which  run  along  the  road  towards  Bome  for  more  than 
a  mile,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  Stadium;  of  a 

(a)  Liv.  in.  C.  5. 
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eiftolaf  fempk  vitk  asnblertflil^iial  mamoUnm  nit 
portico;  of  a  magnificent  hall,  conYerted  into  a  tower,  ii 
the  middle  ages,  bj  erecting  the  walls  on  Its  nnit;  and  i 
reservoir,  all  sitnate  to  the  right  o£  the  road  as « 
advance  towards  Bome.  To  onr  left  are  other  rematmef 
the  same  villa,  consisting  of  three  reservoirs  and  i  hA' 
room ,  and  tetminatin{f  bejond  the  Torre  de^SckiiTi, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  porta  Mag^it 
Gapttolinus,  in  the  XXXIL  chapter  of  his  life  of  die 
Goidiina ,  says  thai  their  villa  was  situate  on  the  via 
Craenestina ;  that  it  liad  a  portico  of  200  coiamiis  in 
four  ranges ,  three  ba^licS  widi  various  other  edifices, 
and  baths,  such  as  could  be  seeU  no  where  else  ooCside 
Bomes  ei  thermMqualespraeter  urbem^utumCinuS' 
gumn  in  orbe  ierrarunu  The  third  Gordian  died  A. 
IX  2A&i  and  beiice  all  these  constructions  indicate  die 
decline  of  the  arts ,  presenting  irregular  bricks  witli 
thick  lajersof  mortar,  and  potterj  inserted  in  theTtolb. 
as  we  saw  in  the  circus  of  Bomulus.  TbeTof  de'Sdnan 
bad  been  one  of  the  thermal  halls  of  the  villa,  andistk 
place  of  rendes*  vous  of  the  artists  in  Borne  on  occisioo 
of  their  annual  festivity.  At  the  distance  of  two  vi^ 
from  Bome  we  pa^  the  little  brook  of  the  Acqna  id- 
Itcante ,  which  is  impregnated  with  sulphofretted  ij- 
drogen  gas,  rises  near  the  road  to  Frascati,  and  teran 
nates  in  the  Aaio« 
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We  leaTe  Rome  by  the  porta  Pia,  to  the  right  of  Ezcarsion 
which  are  the  ptorta  Nomentana^.aad  the  ancient  Frae-  ?^*^^^^. 
torian  camp.  The  first  villa  to  the  right  is  the  villa  Pa-  Pia;  the 
trizi,  and  that  seen  at  some  distance  to  the  left  is  the  NomeDtan 
^\\\z  Albani.  The  next  are  the  villas  Lncerbbri,  Massimi,  "  ^^* 
IBolognetti^  and  Torlonia,  aher  which  we  soon  meet  to 
our  left  the  charches  of  S.  Constantia  9  S.  Agnes  out- 
side the  walls;  knd^in  the  valley  at  some  distance  be* 
neath  these  churches  are  the  tower  and  lake  Serpentara, 
near  which  is  the  cave  in  which  iphaon  advised  Nero  to 
take  refuge,  when  fljring  from  the  friends  of  Galba,  but 
which  that  monster  refused  tobnter^  as  we  read  in  Sue- 
ioniuS)  sajing  that  he  had  no  wish  to  be  buried  alive, 
farther  on  to  the  right  of  tbe  via  Nomentana  is  an  ancient 
Columbarium^  discovered  in  1822,  and  consisting  of  a 
square  chamber,  which  is  reached  by  a  narrrow  flight  of 
descending  steps.  Its  four  walls  are  perforated  bj  about 
200  little  arched  loculi  in  form  of  pigeonholes,  whence 
the  name  of  columbarium  common  to  such  cinerary 
chambeirs}  and  each  niche  contains  one  or  more  cine« 
raky  urns ,  in  Which  repose  the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 
The  intervals  between  the  niches  and  the  new  vaulted 
ceiling  were  painted  in  fresco  with  arabesques;  and  over 
each  niche  is  the  name  of  its  occupant  on  a  little  mar- 
ble slab,  fixed  to  the  wall  bj  bronze  nai]&  Tbe  floor,  as 
is  atill  seen,  was  mosaic.  Among  tbe  inscriptions  one  is 
interesting:  it  is  that  of  the  freedman  Caius  Gargilius 
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Haemon ,  praeceptor  to  the  son  of  Procolas  Plnlager , 
freedman  of  Augustus,  written  bj  himself,  setting  forth 
]us  own  manner  of  life  and  exalting  bis  numerous  yir- 
tues  in  a  stjle  truljr  characteristic:  gakgiuos.  haksoi. 

PBOCULI  PHII,A6ai.  nm.  IUG.  L.  AGBtPPIlni  p.  PAKOAGOCrs* 
IDEM  I..  PIUS.  BT  SllfCTCS  TIXI.  QDIMDICJ  POTOI.  SI5E  UtL 
SIRE  EIXA.  SIRE  CORTBOVEaSIA.  SIRE.  AERE.  AUBRO.  AUOS 
PlDfeH  BORAH.  PEAESTITI.  PECULIO  PADPBB.  ARIHO.  Blfl- 
TlSSmUS.    BERBTALEAT*    18.     QUI    HURC  TIT17I.UV    PCaUSiT 

MEUii.  Adrancing  on  the  tia  Ifomentana  we  meet  tbe 
perns  Nomentanus  over  tbe  Anio,  about  3  miles  outside 
the  porta  Pia:  it  bad  been  originallj  constmeled,  like 
tbe  ponte  Hammolo  and  Salario ,  of  square  nusses  of 
tufa,  except  the  curve  which  was  of  travertin*  aad  con- 
sisted of  a  large  ctotral  and  two  small  later^  ardH^s. 
like  tbe  other  bridges  on  the  Anio  it  was  subsequenllj 
cut  bj  Totila,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  and  rebuilt 
by  parses,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  formerlj  af- 
fixed to  the  ponte  Salario,  having  been  tben,  as  wenov 
see  it,  entirely  fated  with  travertin^.  The  dilapidated 
tower  on  it  was  erected  in  the  YIIL  centurj,  repaireJ 
andfortifiedintheXV*,bjNicholas  Y., whose arrasit bean 
The  Mons  Bejond  this  biidge,  to  the  right,  is  the  Moos  S»- 

Sacer.  oer^to  which  Uie  Roman* people  retired  A.  U.  C  26-. 

when  driven  into  revolt  bj  Patrician  oppression,  js^ 
ffom  which  tbej  were  induced  to  return  to  Bone  hf 
the  famous  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa ,  but  aot 
ititboot  tlie  creation  of  a  tribune  of  the  people ,  «)io 
should  watch  over  their  interests  and  liberties,  and  whoat 
veto  Iras  alone  sufficient  to  annul  anj  new  law  affection 
popular  rights.  Thej  again  retired  to  this  mount  A.  t. 
C.  305,  when  tbe  tribunician  power  was  crushed  bv  the 
Decemvirs,  and  Patrician  deliuquencj  found  its  coa* 
summation  and  its  retribution  in  tbe  inlkmons  joJ^* 


ment  pronounced  bj  Appias,  the  desperate  resoWe  of 
Virginlus,  and  the  restitution  and  consolidation  of  the 
Tribunician  authority,  which  the  people  here  s^ore  to 
support  and  to  obej,  whence  the  name  Mons  Sacen 

Having  passed  between  some  ruined  tombs,  which  ^iUa  o^ 
mark  the  line  of  the  Nomentan  waj  ,  one  of  which  is  ^i,^  aoiai6 
gratuitously  assiidied  to  be  that  o(  Meueniuss  Agrippa,  of  the 
we  meet  to  our  left  a  cross  road  called  la  via  delia  Cec-  'V^^^ 
china:  it.  is  the  ancient  Tia  Patinaria,  which  ran  between 
the  via  N^mentana  and  the  via  Salaria ,  to  the  left  of 
which  was  the  villa  of  Phaoo,  to  which  Nero  fled  from 
Bome.  Advancing  along  this  road  we  meet  a  turn  to  the 
right)  but  keep  to  the  left;  having  passed  two  gate-wajs 
to  our  right,  we  meet  a  third,  in  what  are  called  Le  Fi" 
gnt  Noife^  corrupted  into  Ruove,  where  entering  w<i 
find  the  rains  of  the  villa  of  Phaon  at  a  distance  of  a 
short  mile  from  the  via  Nomentana.  That  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  villa  of  Phaon  is  clear  from  the  descrip^^ 
tiou  of  its  locality  bj  Snetonios,  who  tells  us  that  it 
stood  about  the  fourth  mile  between  the  via  Salaria  and 
tlie  via  Bomentaaa  ^  in  ier  Salariam  et  Nomentanarti 
^'iam  circa  ifuartam  milliarium^  the  exact  locality  of 
these  ruins,  for  the  Salarian  and  Nomentan  bridges  are 
each  about  tliree  miles  from  Rome,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  each,  a  mile  long,' coincides  exactly  with  these  ruins. 
They  consist  principally  of  a  crypto-portico ,  built  of 
opus  reticulatum  and  brick  work,  of  the  Neronian  epoch/ 

The  particulars  of  Nero^s  flight  and  death  we  read 
in  Suetonius.  Having  IfcdrAt?  while'  at  dinner  in  his 
golden  house,  the  defection  of  the  army,'  Nero  tore  tlie  ' 
letter;  upset  the  dinner  table;  and  dashed  to  pieces,  two 
exquisite  drinking  cups,  on  which  were  inscribed  some 
verses  from  Homer,  whence  they  were  called  Homeric. 
Agitated  by  various  passions,  by  fear,  hope,  despair,  h^ 
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^ToUed  various  plans  of  escape  or  self-dettnctioo^nott 

procuring  poisoa  from  Locusia,  a  famous  compoaoder 

bf  such  doses  (a) ;  again  resol? ed  to  flj  to  Osk»  ai 

taKe  shipping  for  the  east ;  now  soundibg  the  PraetO' 

rian  guards,  whom  he  found  alien  to  his  caosC)  sod  ok 

of  whom  asked  bim  if  it  were  so  difficul  t  a  thtag  to  ik 

^^adeo  est  difficile  mori?**^;  again  about  to  throw  hinself 

at  the.feet  of  Galba  to  implore  some  subordimte  rank; 

how  about  to  appeal  from  the  rostxa  to  the  pity  of  tk 

people  ;  and  fihallj  putting  off  the  decision  aotil  tk 

following  daj.  That  day  however  never  dawnedooma: 

he  retired  to  bed  ^  at  midnight   he  was  roused  bj  (be 

announcement  that  the  guards  had  revolted;  and, leiptoj 

out  of  bed,  he  ran  to  seek  his  friends^  but  ttiej  bd  ^ 

fled.  He  then  returned  to  his  room ,  which  be  fou^ 

|)lilnd^red  and  abandoned  bj  the  Imperial  guards;  ud 

even  the  box  containing  the  poisph  had  difappctf^^ 

sent  for  the  gladiator  Spiculus  to  dispatch  him,  but  to 

no  purpose ,  on  which,  exclaiming  that  he  was  vilboat 

friend  or  foe^  he  hurried  off  to  throw  himself  idto  (Ik 

Tiber,  when,  padsing  suddenly,  he  expressed  a  vis"  ^ 

find  some  place  of  concealment,  where  to  shelter  hi0»i 

from  the  gathering  storm,  on  which  his  freedman  Pb>* 

oSerred  him  the  use  of  his  subhrban  villa.  Eifg^lj^ 

bracing  the  offer  he  at  once  mounted  on  horseback  it 

<}isguise;  and,  accompanied  bj  Phaon,  Aphroditns,Sf»- 

rus,  and  another  whp$e  name  is  not  known,  be  hastes«> 

towards  the  villa.  Passing  (he  porta  Nomentasla  he \f^ 

the  shouts  of  the  Praetorian  guards  from  their  adjoift- 

ing  camp,  uttering  imprecations  against  him,  and  ooer« 

iog  praters  for  his  cony^etitor  Galba.  Having  passed  tiu^ 

the  gate^he  ominoqslj  met  on  the  road  a  corpse*'^ 

• 

{ftil  Tsck.  lib.  XU.  c  66.  lib.  XUI  c.  i5. 
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teene  was  i'^ndered  more  awful  bj  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder;  he  alighted  from  bis  horse;  for- 
sook the  public  road ;  descended  tnio  the  Valley  and 
marsh  now  called  the  Serpentara,  where  he  sipped  with 
his  blood-stained  hand  the  stagnant  water,  observing  that 
this,  forsooth,  was  the  icewater  of  Nero,  a  luxurj  which 
he  prided  himself  on  having  invented;  and,  when  advi* 
sed  bj  Phaon  to  secrete  himself  within  a  cave,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  there,  he  refused,  sajing  thai  he  had  no 
wish  to  be  buried  alive.  Me  thence  made  his  waj  amongst 
cane  plantations  and  thickets  until  he  reached  the  bridge, 
halving  cn^sfsed  which  he  soon  arrived  at  the  villa  6^ 
Phaon ,  which  he^  entered  bj   a  bole  made  in  the  wall 
expressly  for  his  admission.  On  his  arrival  he  hesitated  ^ 
between  hope  and  fear.  Whether  he  should  or  should  not 
put  an  end  to  bis  miserable  existence:  the  noise  o^  thct 
«:avalrj,  who  had  already  surrounded  the  house,  left  nd 
tinke  for  further  indecision;  accordingly,  holding  in  his 
guilty  hand  the  instrument  of  death,  he  applied  it  trem- 
bltngly  to  his  throat;  end,  aided  by  his  freedmanEpa- 
phrbditus,he  inflicted  the  dreaded  death^wound* Before  he 
had  lost  consciousness  the  Centurion  entered;  and  to  him' 
were  addressed  Ne^o^s  last  words,  Ldiex  is  ihisjkieliij/f^ 
when,  fainting,  he  expired  with  eyes  projecting  and 
glazed,  so  as  to  fill  the  beholders -with  horror  and  dread: 
^^fexfaiitibus  rigentibusque  oculis,  usque  ad  horrorem 
formidinemque  astantium*^  (a).  Thus  perished  Neh>, 
whose  name  is  less  that  of  a  man  than  of  a  monster, 
and  whose  infamous  and  cowardly  death  is  an  awful 
example  of  jnst  retribution. 

With  the  permission  of  Icelus ,  the  freedman  of 
Galba^  the  body  of  Hero ,  enclosed  in  a  white  coverlet 

• 

(a)  Sueton.  Vit  Neroa.  c.  47  sqq 
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of  gold  tissue  9  which  adorned  bis  bed  on  erery  neiM 
jeat'^s-daj,  was  burnt  on  the  spot  at  an  expence  of  moi« 
than  a  thousand  pounds;  and  hi^  impure  ashes,  gathered 
hj  JEcloge  and  Alexandra,  his  nurses,  and  bj  Acte  fats 
concubine ,  were  deposited  in  the  family  sepulchre  of 
the  Domitii  on  the  Pincian,  within  a  porphyry  am  sur« 
mounted  by  an  altar  of  Lunensian  ,  with  an  endosare 
of  Thasian^  marble, 
lleattfna,  Betornittg  to  the  rta  Nbmentana,  the  traveller  will 

I9omen-  V^trace  his  steps  to  Rome^  or  prosecute  his  journey  to 
iuui/'  la  Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum;  and  in  the  latter 
case  he  will,  find  the  journey  described  In  its  proper 
place  (a).  Homentum  is  situate  about  fourteen  miles 
bom  Rome,  and  is  now  called  Hentana  and  lamentana. 
It  was  an  Albau  colooy,  founded  in  the  Sabine  country, 
when  conquered  by  Latinus  Sybius  (b).  It  w«s  taken 
by  the  Elder  Tarquin,  who  subjected  it  to  ibe  supre- 
Qa«cy  of  Rome,  whilst  he  suffered  it  to  be  still  go? em- 
ed  by  ils  local  lawl-  It  joined  the  first,  and  second  La- 
tin Leagues  ^iitst  Rome,  afler  which  it  befcame  a  Bo- 
man  junnicipium;  and  of  it  we  know  nothing  more  than 
that  it  eijpted  under  the  Republid  and  the  Empire.  Orid, 
Seneca  ^nd  BIar|ial  possessed  lands  in  its  Yicinity,  fa- 
mous, as  they  still  are, for  the  excellence  of  their  winefc^ 
It  became  an  episcopal  See  so  early  as  tbe  third  cea- 
lury,  when  Stephen  is  mentioned  as  its  bishop,  ia 
the  Acts  of  S.  Bestitutusj  and,  in  800,  Leo  IIL,  aooos-* 
panied  by  tbe  Roman  Senate  and  Clergy  and  Gorpenr- 
tions ,  went  as  far  as  Momentum  to  meet  Charlemagne 


(a;  YoL  ly.  p.  a5o.  {If)  JEneiJ.  lib.  VI.  f .  45.  (c)  OridL  Fj^ 
lib.  IV.  Strabo  lib.  V.  Seneca  ep.  iof.  Columella  lib.  IIL  c  5.  Piia- 
lib.  HI.  c.  12,  XIV.  c.  4.  Marlijil  Epigr.  lib.  I.  ep.85.  VL  ep.  4S  X. 
ep.  44.  XII.  ep.  57. 


on  his  waj  to  receive  tUe  Imperial  crown  in. Borne;  di- 
ned with  him  there;  and  returned  with  him  to  Borne  • 
T*he  famous  Crescentius,  who  for  some  time  ruled  9Qn^^ 
ai)d  was  put  to  death  in  996  ^  was  a  native  of  Nbmen- 
turn  (a).  In  the  middle  ages  it  passed  through  manj 
hands,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Borghese  family. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  skirt  of  a  hill ,  behind 
which  probablj  stood  tl^e  ancient  citj,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  one  large  wide  street.  Its  Baronial  castle  of 
the  XIII.  century  sill  exists;  near  it  is  the  church; 
aad  before  both  is  the  piazza ,  on  which  we  observe, 
besides  other  antiquities,  an  alto  rilievo  of  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  which  they  call  S.  Giorgio.  Near  the  arch 
of  the  Gothic  door  of  the  castle  is  a  statue  vested  in  the 
toga,  of  unknown  designation.  This  part  of  Lamentana 
may  be  called  the  old  town.  The  new  town  consists  of 
the  street  already  mentioned,  which  runs  in  the  line  of 
the  ancient  road,  and  was  built  for  the  most  part  during 
the  last  century.  Under  the  belfry  are  inscriptions,  taken 
probably  from  some  sepulchre,  and  relating  to  the  He- 
rennian  and  Brutian  famities,  both  of  whom  were  of 
the  Horatian  tribe,  and  were,  no  doubt,  connected  witli 
Homentum.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  are  the 
effigies  of  three  persons  of  the  Appuleian  family  with 
inscriptions.  The  name  Sophonuba  in  one  inscription 
is  African,  and  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  Sophonisba, 
the  daughter  of  Asdrubal  and  wife  first  of  Syphax  and 
next  of  Masinissa.  It  is  well  known  that  a  branch  of  the 
Appuleii  had  been  establisbed  at  Medagra  since  the  se- 
cond century  of  our  era,  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated 
Platonic  Philosopher,  Ap^leius,  author,  i^mong  oth^jp 
If orks,  of  the  Golden  Ass^ 

(a]  Maratori,B.  L5.T.  IL  P.  L  p.  Sof^ 
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CHAP-  V. 


fBE  8ALAIU1I  W4T— CATACOMBS  OF  S.  PIISCILLA TOWiK  Si^Uftl^ - 

AimiciiAB — nniMAi— CBusnmuiuM. 


Sicarsioii  We  pa^  hf  the  cifem  and  gardens  of  Sallost,  and 

oouide  Uiropffh  the  porta  Salaria*  About  a  mile  from  the  citr 

the  porta  ,     ^%             ■        «»^    n  •     -n 

Salaria*  g^^  ^^  ^®  Catacomba  of  S.  Priscilla,  a  contemponrr 


Catacomba  of  the  Apostles  f  and  the  mother  of  the  first 
^£y^    "^*  Senator  Piidens.  The  principal  entrance  to  her  Cata- 
combs is  in  the  Yilla  Gaogalante,  beloogin^  to  Card, 
della  Porta.  The  Annals  of  the  martjrs  of  the  I|L  eea- 
tarj  record  that  about  130  Christians,  when  assemUel 
here  on  tl^e  anniyersarj  of  one  qf  their  martjred  bre- 
thren, to  celebrate  the  solemn  rites  of  religion  at  hb 
tomb  9  were  consigned  to  a  lingering  death  bj  <dosing 
up  their  onlj  egrea*.  A  yisit  to  these  Catacombs  is  not 
unattended  with  danger,  and  is  therefore  rare.  lieaviog 
the  CatacQmbs  we  meet  to  our  right  the  villa  Albani, 
bejond  which,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  nalles  from 
the  ponte  Salario,  we  cross  the  bridge  of  that  naaae 
Pu^*^  The  ponte  SaUrio  spaas  the  Anio ,  and  is  ibe  lart 

bridge  over  it  before  it  flows  into  the  Tiber.  This  bridfe 
is  first  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  combat  k« 
tween  Haqlius  and  the  Gigantic  Gaul,  A.D.  G.  39^.  Ihe 
Gauls  were  encamped  bejond,  and  the  Romans  at  this 
side,  the  bridge,  when  the  Gaul  challenged  the  bravest 
among  the  Romans  to  single  combat,  and  the  challenge 
was  accepted  by  the  joung  Manlius,  who  slew  the  Gaul, 
and  stripped  him  of  his  cqllar,  tortfues^  whence  he  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Hanlius  Torquaius^  a  title  of  dts* 
tinction,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  brancb  of  the 
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]|(anlil  (a).  Like  the  Ponte  Mammolo  and  Nomentano, 
%he  ponte  Salario  consists  pf  one  ^arge  central  arcl^  and 
two  lateral  smaller  ones :  like  them  too  it  was  cut  hj 
Totila  and  repaired  bj  Ifarses  (£);  and  its  repairs  were 
pompously  recorded  bj  two  inscriptions,  which  remained 
affixed  to  the  bridge  until  1 798,  when  tiie  Neapolitans, 
who  then  occupied  Rome,  pursued  bj  the  Republicans, 
cut  the  bridge;  and  the  inscriptions  fell  into  the  ri?er, 
where  they  stillremaiu.  Of  the  primitive  Roman  bridge, 
the  two  smaller  arches  alone  regain,  and  are  built  of  tuf{u 
Bejond  the  bridge,  to  the  left,  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
sepulchre,  on  which  was  erected  a  little  tower  in  theXIIL 
centurj.  Bejond  this  tomb  took  place  the  battle  be- 
tween TuUus  Hostilius  and  the  Fidenates  and  Yeiientes. 
after  which  followed  the  destruction  of  Alba  Louga,  iq 
consequence  of  the  treac|i§irj  of  Metius  Suffetiu^ ;  and 
here  also  Tarquinius  Priscus  defeated  the  Sabiqes,  Uere 
too,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  Annibal  encamped  against 
Borne;  and  here  Crassus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Sylla,  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  and  crushed  for  eye^  the  rival  fac^ 
lion  of  Marius.  Between  this  bridge  and  the  villa  of 
Phaon,  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  tower  cal- 
led the  Serpent ara^  near  which  are  the  marsh  and  cave 
already  mentiQaed  as  connected  with  the  flight  of  Nerq 
from  Rome  to  the  villa  of  bis  freedman,  previously  ^ 
that  monster^s  suicide. 

The  ancient  city  of  Antemn^e,  founded  bj  the  Si-  Ancient 
cull  (c),  and  so  called  becau$^  it  stood  before  the  river,  ^°<e<QQ*e<. 
ante  amnem  (<2),  is  placed  bj  Strabo  (e)    and  Plu- 
tarch (y)  very  near  Rome,  outside  the  porti|  GoUina,  to 


(n)  Liv.  lib  Vn.  c.  9  sqq.  {b)  Procop.  Gothic  War.  lib»  III.  c«  34. 
(^  Dionys.  lib.  L  c  1 7.  lib.  11.  c.  55.  (d)  Yarro  de  Ling.  Lat.  Lib.  IV, 
(o)  Lib.  V.  c.  5.  (/)  Vil.  Syll.  c  3o. 
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wlileh  has  succeeded  the  porta  Salaria;  and  bence  the 
river  before  which  it  stood  most  be  the  Anio  ,  and  its 
locality  most  be  the  hill  that  rises  directlj  OTer  the 
Anio  and  the  Tiber. 

Antemnae  is  represented  by  Tirgil  as  Ter  j  strone^ 

and  as  faaWng  taken  up  arms  against  jJSneas  aod  his  fol- 

lointers  («)•  The  people  of  Antemnae  snffered  on  o^casioa 

of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and  engaged  in  the 

snbseqaeot  war  against  the  Romans:  they  were  defeated 

bj  Bomulas,  and  their  city  was  colonised  with  Bomaas; 

bot^  by  the  inflaence  of  his  wife  Hersilia,  the  conquered 

obtained  the  honour  of  Roman  citisenship  (^).  Tbej 

]oined  the  first  Latin  League  against  Rome,  bat  were 

defeated  at  lake  Regillus  with  the  whole  Latin  Gmfede- 

ration  (c).  The  remains  of  the  Samnite  army  under  Te* 

lestnus  retired  to  Antemnae,  where,  surrounded  by  the 

armyof  Scylla,  they  capitulated;  but  contrary  to  the 

faith  of  treaties ,   they  were  inhumanly   butchered  br 

his  order   in  the  villa  Publica  at  Rome  (</).   Diony- 

sius  mentions  Antemnae  as  existing  in  his  day ;  bat 

8trabo  places  it  in  the  category  of  cities,  that  once  eii* 

sled  and  were  reduced  to  private  villas;  and  afker  this 

notice  of  Strabo  its  name  disappears  from  the  pagvs  of 

history.  Of  it  the  only  vestiges  that  remain  are  the  fra^- 

ments  that  lie  scattered  on  the  hill,  and  some  few  tracts 

of  ancient  walls.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  aboutaoiJe 

in  circumference:  and  the  hill,  which  is  steep  mkd  oot 

unlike  the  Gipitol ,  has  four  points  of  access ,  which 

served  as  so  many  gates,  and  is  reached  by  taming  to 

|he   left  before  arming  at  the  porta    Salaria,  aoi 


(«)  iBneid.  VII.  v.  63i.  {b]  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  11.  Dioays.  lib.  II.  <•  li 
(p)  Dionyi.  lib.  L  e.  at.  {d)  Yol.  L  p.  no  a;. 
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ascending  the  height  between  the  road  and  the  Acqua 
Acetosa. 

Dionjsins  infonns  as  that  ancient  Fidenae  was  si-  ^^  site  and 
tuate  fiye  miles  outside  the  porta  Gollina,  immediatelj  '^™°^°** 
on  the  Tiber^  vhich  flowed  in  rapid  vortex  beneath  it  (a): 
Liivj  describes  it  as  sitaate  on  a  loftj  eleyatton  (3);  and 
on  the  Peutingerian  Chart  it  is  made  to  indicate  tb^  first 
station  from  Home  on  the  Salarian  waj.  All  fhese  cha» 
racteristics  combine  in  fixing  its  site  on  Castel  Ginbi«- 
leo,  so  called  becanse  it  belonged  in  the  XIY.  centnrj 
to  a  fiimilj  of  that  name  (c)«  It  is  five  miles  outside  the 
ancient  porta  GoUina:  rises  high  over  the  Tiber;  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  still  presents  some  vestiges  of  the  an-* 
cientj  citj.  The  height  immediatelj  over  the  river  was 
evidentlj  the  fortress:  the  citj  itself  was  about  three 
miles  in  circumference;  and  it  formed  nearly  a  perfect 
sqqarew  On  the  declivit j  to  the  right  of  the  modern  road 
are  vestiges  of  opus  reticulatum,  which,  of  course,  be-^ 
longed  to  it  when  a  Roman  municipium:  in  the  tuia  is 
an  ancient  conduit:  neiir  it  are  vestiges  of  ancient  se« 
pnlchres,  cut  also  in  the  tufa  in  a  conical  form  like  those 
of  ancient  Yeii;  and  over  the  entire  site  of  the  citj  are 
scattered  various  fragments  of  terra  cotta  and  of  ma« 
sonrj.  Yitruvius  mentions  the  lithoidal  tuCi  of  Fidenae; 
and  its  ancient  quarries  may  still  be  seen  on  the  decli« 
vitj  of  the  hill  between  the  casale  delta  Serpentara 
and  the  colle  di  i^illa  Spada. 

The  name  of  Fidenae  occurs  in  Virgil  (d)  and  Ta« 
citns  (e)  in  the  singular  number ;  but  it  b  generally 
found  in  the  plural.  livj  informs  us  that  the  people  of 


(a)  Lib.  n.  IlL  X.  (&)  Lib.  IV.  c.  as.  {c)  Atti  deirAceademia 
lomaua  di  Archeobgia  T.  V.  p.  a6i.  [d)  JEneiJ.  lib.  VL  v.  775.  (0^  An- 
lal  lib.  IT.  c*  69. 
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Fidenae  hid  beea  originallj  Etrurians  ,  and  had  heci 
sabdned  bj  Romulus  (a).  Tbey  revolted  under  Tuliv 
Hostiltus,  andwere  obliged  to  reeeive  aBoman  coloojt'i: 
again  they  revolted  under  Ancos  Hartins,  and  ven 
again  defeated  (e):  thej  joined  the  Yeiientes  against  tk 
Elder  Tarquin,  and  after  their  discomfiture  a  Romjs 
garrison  was  left  to  guard  their  citj  (i/):  thej  Joined  tk 
Sabines  in  favour  of  Sextns  Tarquin  and  vere  vxtb 
them  defeated,  had  their  lands  confiscated  andtheircitj 
ntnlj  garrisoned  (e):  thej  formed  an  alliance  with  Teii 
against  Borne  A.  U.  G.  3 1 5,  and,  when  called  opon  lo 
account  for  their  revolt,  put  to  death  the  four  Boaaa 
ambassadors,  for  which  thej  suflFered  a  dreadful  retri- 
bution {/)i  and  finally  they  again  joined  Yeii  against 
Borne  A.  IT.  C  327,  when  their  city  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  they  themselves  sold  as  slaves.  Strabo  speaks 
of  Fidenae  in  his  day  as  a  private  villaj  but,  like  Yeii, 
Gabii ,  Labicum ,  it  subsequently  rose  to  importance 
under  Tiberius}  and  Tacitus  records  a  melancholy  eveat 
which  occurred  there  A.  U.  C.  780,  when  50,  000  per- 
sons were  hilled  or  wounded  hj  the  breaking  dova  of 
an  amphitheatre  (^).  Suetonius  makes  tlie  proportion  oi 
the  killed  amount  to  20,  000  persons  (A).  An  inscrip- 
tion recorded  by  Huratori  attests  the  existence  of  Fi- 
denae and  its  Senate  A*  Dt  105  (i),  and  another  inscrip- 
tion, found  in  1 767,  speaks  of  its  Dictator  under  Gil- 
lienus,  A.  D.  267.  Anastasius  mentions  it  as  a  citj  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  (/);  and  we  know  fromCglieUi 
that  such  was  its  importance  in 'the  first  ages  of  Cfaiis* 
tianity  that  it  had  been  at  an  early  period  an  episoopil 

Idj  Lib.  I.  e.  i5.  {b)  Diunjt.  lib.  UI.  (c)  Ibid.  (^  UitMjs.1^  f 
tiv.  lib.  II.  {e)  Liv.  lib.  IV.  c.  17  tqq.  (/)  Lib.  Vf.  c  61.  (^  ^* 
Tiber,  e.  11.  (h)  Tbestar.  p.  S16.  n.  4.  (1)  Amadosai  Avdbt  1 1 
p.  461.  (J)  ?it.  S.  SyWettr. 
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See  (ay  Its  name'  oeurs  in  the  Peutingerian  Chart  in 
the  Yll.-ceoturj,  after  which  period  it  disappears  al- 
together as  a  citj.  The  ancient  Crustumerium,  the  ter* 
ritories  of  which  joined  those  of  Fidenae,  probablj 
stood  about  seven  miles  bejond  Fidenae  at  Tor  S.  Gio- 
vanni} but  of  it  no  traces  e&ist  (&)• 

CHAP.  VL 

Tin— «BI80L4  VABKUS. 

To  the  mere  superficial  sight-seer  there  is  perhaps  Teii,  its 
no  spot  in  the  vioinity  of  Borne  more  unattractive,  to  "^'^^Ty 
the  man  of  liettres  and  the  antiquary  none  more  attrac- 
tive, than  the  few  existing  remains  of  ancient  Yeii.  The 
rival  of  Rome  from  the  days  of  Bomulus  to  those  of 
Camillus,  a  period  of  about  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
during  which  she  gallantly  met  her  encroaching  neigh- 
]x>ur  on  many  a  bloody  battle-field ,  Yeii  was  finally 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  superiour  fortunes  of  Borne; 
and  the  interest  which  she  awakens  is  much  enhanced^ 
hj  the  perfect  accordance  existing  between  the  accounts 
left  us ,  as  we  shall  see ,  by  the  ancient  historians  and 
the  monuments  by  which  we  recognise  the  site  of  Etrus- 
can and  Roman  Yeii,  an  accordance,  which  proves  that 
the  history  of  Rome,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  is 
not,  as  some  moderns  would  persuade  us,  mere  fable. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Yeii,  Livy  informs 
us  that,  after  the  death  of  £neas,  the  Tiber  was  recog- 
nised as  a  common  boundary  between  the  Latins  and 
£trurians  (c):  the  Etruscan  territory  included,  on  the 

(a)  Ughslii  lUlia  Sacia  T.  X    {k)   nlonji.  lib.  X.  o.  ad. 
(c)  Lib.  I.  €•  3. 
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seaside^  the  tract  of  countrj  between  die  stream  of  2Vo* 
eoio  Nuovo  and  the  left  branch  of  the  Tiber;  and  its 
inlUnd  district,  running  along  that  small  chmnel,  em- 
braced the  crater  of  Baecano,  lakes  Straceiaesppe  aad 
Mantignano  and  tbe^natnral  emissary  of  lake  Bncciuo, 
that  is  extended  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  Amne, 
which,  from  that  point  to  the  sea,  served  as  a  boondaiy 
between  the  Yeientes  and  Caerites.  The  fint  time  that 
[Yeii  appears  in  the  pages  of  history  is  in  the  reign  of 
Bomnlus,  who  had  attacked  and  seized  the  dtj  of  Fi- 
denae,in  consequence  of  the  FIdenates  hsTing inter- 
cepted provisions  forwarded  by  the  Tiber  for  Borne  by 
the  people  of  Grastumerium  (a).  Fidenae  wii  distant 
from  Teii  only  six  utiles;  and  the  Yeientes ,  fieving 
with  jealousy  or  fear  the  Romans  in  possession  of  this 
adTanoed  post,  demanded!  its  evacoatioa  Boomlas  paid 
no  attention  to  the  demand  \  the  Yeientes  eroised  the 
Tiber  to  attack  the  Roman  garrison;  Romolus  hastened 
to  its  relief;  und  the  Yeiente$ ,  Tictorious  in  the  first, 
ir^ce  Tanqnisbed  in  the  second,  encounter.  Again,  hov- 
erer,  tbey  tried  the  fortune  of  war  against  Borne;  and 
again  tbey  were  defeated.  They  suppliantly  wed  for 
peace,  which  they  obtained  £or  tOO  years  on  condition 
of  ceding  to  the  Romans  the  line  of  territoiy  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber ,  together  with  the  salt-ponds 
at  its  mouth ,  and  of  giving  50  hostages  {b)\  and  the 
peace  lasted  about  70  years  ,  when  it  was  violated  bj 
the  Yeientes,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  HostilioS) 
aided  Fidenae  in  a  revolt  against  Rome.  The  battle  be- 
tween the  combined  Yeientes  a|nd  Fidenales,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Romans  and  Albans,  on  the  other  (cj^took 

(a)  Li?.  ia».  L  c.  i5.  (h)  Dionyi.  lib.  R.  c.  44. 45.  (e)  See  Is- 
dex»  ilba  Iioaga. 


place  between  tbe  Anio  and  Fidenae  ^  and  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Yeii  and  Fidenae  (a).  The  war  bowerer 
did  not  tenninate  until  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins , 
when  the  fortanes  of  Borne  again  triumphed  ;  and  the 
Yeientes  were  deprived  of  the  tract  of  coantrj  between 
the  Janieulum  and  the  salt-ponds  at  the  month  of  the 
Tiber,  including  the  SjUa  Maesia  (i);  and  it  was  to  se- 
cure this  newlj  acquired  tract  of  territory  and  the  salt 
ponds  that  Ancus  iftartius  built  Ostia ,  and  founded 
there  a  Roman  colonj  (c).  In  the  reign  of  the  Elder  Tar* 
quin  war  again  broke  out  between  Yeii  and  Borne;  and 
was  terminated  bj  the  battle  of  Eretum,  which  gate  to 
Rome  a  supremacy  over  the  Etruscan  cities ,  leaving 
however  to  the  latter  the  right  to  be  governed  according 
to  their  oiim  laws  (  d).  This  is  the  last  war  on  record 
between  Rome  and  Yeii  during  the  time  of  the  kings. 
After  the  dethronement  of  the  second  Tarquin  the 
Etrurians  under  Porsena  espoused  the  tjrant^s  cause;  an 
indecisive  battle  took  place  near  the  Sjlva  Arsia ,  in 
which  perished,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  their  first 
Consul  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
Etrurians,  Aruns  the  son  of  Tdrquin.  By  the  peace  con« 
eluded  between  the  Romaniaud  Porsena  the  Yeiansre* 
covered  all  their  lost  territory  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Romans  by  Porsena,  in 
consequence  of  their  kind  conduct  to  the  remains  of 
the  Etruscan  army  after  the  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Alicia  (e).  The  peace  lasted  twenty  five  years ,  that  is 
nntil  U.  G.  271.,  when  the  Yeians,  taking  advantage  of 
the  intestine  divisions  of  the  Romans,  renewed  hostilir- 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  I.  a  S7.Diooyt  lib.  III.  e.s5  tqq.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  I. 
c.  95.  DioDyi.  lib.  HI.  a  4i.  (^  See  ladcsi  Ostia.  {dj  Ik.  lib.  I.  c^s. 
(#)  DioDjt.  lib.  VIU.  e.  8a. 
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ties  against  diem.  The  Bomaa  armj,  under  tbeGoosiiif 
Gains  Manlius  and  Mareus  Fabiasj  encamped  near  Yeii: 
the  Etrurians  also  encamped  outside  their  city  walls:  t 
bloodj  but  indecisive  hattle  ensued,  in  which  were  ea- 
gigged)  on  the  nde  of  the  Romans,  20,000  iafantrj  mi 
4200  cavalrj,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Etrerians,  AlfiBO 
between  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  battle  lasted  from 
midd^  until  night:  the  consul  Manilas  and  the  cmisu- 
lar  legate  Qniutus  Fabius,  with  several  tribunes^  perisk« 
ed  on  the  aide  of  the  Bomans;  but  the  Etroriana  in  the 
course  of  the  night  abandoned  their  camp  ,  which  was 
Beit  day  plundered  by  the  Romans  (a).  The  people  of 
Yeii  now  adopted  new  military  tactics,  shuttiog  theni* 
selves  up  in  their  city,  and  thence  making  occasional 
hostile  incursions  even  aa  far  as  the  walls  of  Rome  (&)• 
To  meet  this  exigency  the  306  Fi^ii  represented  to  tha 
Senate ,  tfaro^  the  medium  of  C  Fabius  then  for  the 
third  time  Consul,  that  such  a  mode  of  warfare  deman- 
ded ,  cm  the  port  of  the  Bomans ,  not  a  laige  army  hot 
a  permanent  garrison;  and  that  this  they  were  prepaied 
to  undertake  in  their  own  persons  and  at  their  own  ei- 
pense.  The  generous  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  who  ordered  tbem  to  appear  in  arms  neit 
day  at  the  house  of  the  Goosul,  who  there  placed  him- 
self at  their  headland  tjbence  passing  befiMPe  tiie  Capiloi 
amid  the  applauses  of  their  friends  and  fellow  ooontiy- 
men ,  they  offerred  up  vows  to  the  immortal  gods  fiir 
the  success  of  their  bold  enterprise;  sed  incassum  missae 
preces^  says  Li vy.  They  issued  forth  from  Rome  by  the 
right  arch  of  the  porta  Garmentalb  (c),  and  fixed  their 
garrison  on  an  elevated  point  over  the  Gremeia,  wbeiCy 


{^  Dion/I.  lib.  JX.  e.  $  tqq.    (b)    Dioayi.  lib.  IX.  c  #4.  Ln; 
lib.  IL  c.  48*  (c)  See  Index,  Porta  GameaUlifl. 
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according  to  Dionjsius,  that  rWer  separated  Ui^  Boman    ^ 
from  the  Yeientian  territory,  a  point  whibb,  after  mi- 
nutelj  eiamlnijdg  all  thefiiocalities,  Antiquaries  recog* 
nise  in  the  steep  height  to  the  left  of  the  Flaminian 
waj,  where  that  waj  is  crossed  bj  the  Gremera,  about 
six  miles  from  Borne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  exactlj  on  the  eminence  6n  which  stands  the  Oste« 
ria  della  Yalchetta,  a  point,  which  commands  the  en- 
tire  vallej  of  the  Gremera  as  far  as  Yeii^  and  is  situate 
about  midwaj.  between  Bomie  and  that  citji  For  two 
jears  thej  maintained  undisputed  possession  of  that  for* 
triess ,  considerably  impeded  the  hostile  incursions  of 
the  Yeientes^  and  harassed  them  incessantly;  but  embol- 
dened by  success  they  now  began  to  acton  the  offensiye, 
at  cottSideraUe  distances  from  their  fortress.  This  the 
Yeientes  encouraged :  and ,  on  the  thirteenlh  of  Fe- 
bruary U.  G.  279 ,  pretending  to  fly ,  they   lured  on 
their  unwary  pursuers  into  an  ambuscade,  as  related  by 
Orid  in  the  second  book  of  his  Fasti;  and  there  dispatchr 
ed  them  aftei  feats  of  fruitless  valour.  Elate  with  this 
victory  the  Yeientes  advanced  as  far  as  the  Yaticau  hill, 
where  they  pitched  their  canlpj  and,  thence  passing  the 
Tiber,  they  reached  the  temple  of  Hope  near  the  porta 
Uaggiore,  where  they  engaged  the  Bomans.  The. issue 
remained  doubtful;  and  both  Belligerents  finally  con* 
cluded  a  truce  for  Cdrty  years  (a).  The  truce  however 
was,  as  before,  broken  by  the  discontented  Yeientes, 
who  committed  depredations  on  the  Boman  territories 
U*  C  31  !•;  but  war  was  not  formally  renewed  until  U« 
C.  318  (£),  when  Tolumnius,  king  of  Yeii,  induced  the 
Boman  colony  at  Fidenae  to  revolt,  and  murder  the  am- 
bassadors sent  from  Borne  to  recall  the  revolted  to  alle- 
le) Liv.  lii).  II.  c.  54.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  ITi  c.  1. 
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giance.  A  battle  look  place  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  combined  Yeientea,  Fide- 
natea  and  Faliaci^  in  which  Tolumnins  fell  hj  the  hand 
of  the  miliUurj  tribune  Gonielias  CSosana;  and  the  Te- 
ientei  were  put  to  flight  (a).  Three  jears  after,  availiag 
tbemselTes  of  a  plague  that  ravaged  Borne,  the  Yeientes 
presented  themsdves  at  its  gates  in  hostile  arraj;  retired 
thence  to  Ilomentuni ;  and  were  there  defeated  bj  tk 
Dietator  Aulos  Serrilius,  who  also  made  himsdf  maslcf 
of  Fidenae ,  into  which  he  penetrated  bj  means  of  a 
mime(h).  A  truce  was  again  granted  to  the  Teicntes, 
and  again  violated  bj  them.  The  Fidenatcs  too  agwi 
revolted,  and  put  to  death  the  Bom  an  colooists  icMdenl 
there;  thej  were  uttef Ij  defeated  bj  the  Dielater  Ma- 
mercus  Aemilius ,  and  their  citj  raised  to  the  gvoiaid; 
but  the  Yeientes  obtained  a  truce  of  tweofy  jears  (r), 
during  which  however  thej  manifested  hostile  intentioBS 
towards  Borne.  The  Bomans,  tberefere,  at  the  dose  of 
ihe  truce ,  availing  themselves  of  some  fUvoloas  pre- 
texts, declared  war  against  them ,  resolved  to  anihilate 
Yeii  as  they  did  Fidenae  (d).  The  command  of  the  Bo* 
man  armj  was  confided  to  the  tribunes  Titos  Quintias 
Capitolinus,  Quintus  Qointius  Cincinnatas,  Gains  Ja- 
lius  Jultts,  Aulus  Hanlius,  Lucius  Fnrius  MednUinus 
and  Manius  Aemilius  Mamercinus  (e).  Yeii  was  now 
besieged  bj  the  Boman  army:  the  »iege  lasted  ten  jeais; 
and  its  issue  was  still  doubtful.  It  is  wortfaj  of  remark 
that  it  was  during  this  siege  that  the  Boman  soldiery  fis* 
received  regular  pay.  The  Bomans  now  became  impa- 
tient of  delay:  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  Alban  lake 
-gave  them  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  IT.  c.  17  #qq.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  I?,  c.  ea.  (^  Lit.  Kk  IT. 
c.  5t.  {d)  IJT.  lib.  IT.  c.  49.  («)  Lif.  lik  T.  c  Oo. 


sAkicb  replied  that  when  the  waters  shooM  receire  an 
artificial  outlet,  Yeii  should  be  taken;  and  the  answer 
was    found  to  accord  with  that  given  bj  an  Etruscan 
augur  during  the  interval  of  the  embassj  to  Delphi  (a). 
The  outlet  was  commenced;  and  when  it  was  complete  thd 
Dictator  Marcus  FuriusGamillus  was  sent  to  press  forward 
the  siege.  The  response  was  deemed  an  intimation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Yeii  was  to  be  taken;  and  accordingly  Csf 
miUus  commenced  a  mine  into  the  citadel.  When  nearly 
completed  and  about  to  be  opened,  he  drew  the  atteil- 
tion  of  the  besieged  to  a  different  cpiarter  bj  a  feigned 
attack:  the  mine  was  now  opened  in  the  temple  of  Juno^ 
which  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Citadel:  the  Roman 
soldiers  issued  forth;  dispatched  the  guards;  threw  open 
the  citj  gates;  and  this  once  potent  rival  of  Rome  wa4 
quicklj  inundated  bj  the  Roman  armj,  its  inhabitants 
put  to  the  Sword,  the  citj  plundered,  and  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  survived  sold  as  slaves.  Thus  after  a  ten 
jears  siege  fell  the  £truscan  Troj!  The  statue  of  Juno, 
the  tutelar  deitj  of  the  citj,  was  transferred  to  Rome^ 
and  placed  with  great  pomp  on  the  Aventine,  where  H 
splendid  temple  was  erected  to  that  divinitj,  which  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  paganism  (i).  The  question 
was  warmlj  debated  at  Rome ,  whether  the  conquered 
citj  should  be  colonised  with  Romans;  but  the  voice  of 
Gamillus  prevailed;  and  it  was  abandoned  to  decaj.  Yeit 
was  taken  U«  C.  360 ;  and  its  territory  was  divided 
amongst  the  ftoman  people,  each  colonist  obtaining  a 
farm  of  seven  acres* 

After  the  battle  of  the  Allia  and  the  taking  of 
Borne  bj  the  Gauls,  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans  re- 
tired to  Yeii,  which  thej  fortified:  thither  Gamillus  di- 

(a)  See  ladeii  Allfin  lake,  {h)  See  ladexi  temple  of  Joat  Ave^liiii^ 
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reeled  his  course  from  Ardea  ,  while  Brennvs  bestegej 
the  Capitol  jand  the  Roman  armj  under  bis  command 
inarched  thence  to  liberate  Bome  from  its  Gallic  ann- 
ders,  a  prbof  that  Yeii,  althd  depopulated,  bad  not  bees 
destroyed,  bj  the  Romans^  After  the  defeat  of  the  Gaoh 
the  question  as  to  the  occupation  of  Yeii  vns  agam  da> 
bated ,  Rome  having  been  burnt  bj  them  ;  but  the 
jelUquence  and  authoritjof  Camillus,  then  in  theaenidi 
of  popularitj,  decided  the  question  in  the  negative;  and 
the  project  was  abandoned  for  ever  D.  C  365.  Soma  •( 
the  houseless  and  disheartened  Bomana,  bdwever,  find* 
ing  readj  accommodaticm  in  Yeii  ,  continued  to  dwell 
there;  but  a  decree  of  the  Senate  enforced ,  onder  pain 
of  death,  their  return  to  Borne. 

From  A.  U.  C  365  to  708)  that  is  for  a  space  of 
8^3  years,  Yeii,  the  o^ect  of  so  much  contest  and  Uood* 
shed ,  remained  deserted  ^  and  thus  fell  gradodlj  into 
decaj,  when  Caesar  planted  there  a  colonj;  distriboted 
the  lands  among  his  mutinous  soldiery ;  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  Boman  Yeii  (a).  Yet  eren  duria? 
the  existence  of  the  new  colony  there  remained  withia 
the  tacient  walls,  which  still  continued  to  exist,  tiads 
for  pasturage^  the  ploughshare  (urrowed  the  streets;  and 
the  shepherd  blew  his  bom  amoiig  the  rains  of  this 
renowned  city: 

Et  Peii  vettres  H  vos  turn  regna  fidstis^ 

Ei  vestro  posiia  est  aurea  sella  forom 
Nunc  intra  nuiros  pastoris  huceina  lenie 

Cantat  et  in  \^estris  ossibus  awva  meiuni  {by 
In  the  Triumyiral  war  the  colony  suffered  much;  sal 
to  these  calamities  allude  the  emphatic  words  of 


(a)  Plutarch 'Vit. Caesar.  Cicero  Epist  adFanailiar.  liklX-cpi' 
Appian.  CiTiIWars.  lib.  II.  [b)  Lib.  lYsdcg.  ti. 


Tunc  omne  Latinnm 
Fahula  nomen  eritx  Gabios^  F'eiosque^  Coramque. 
Pulifere  9ix  teciae  poteruni  monstrare  ruinae  (a). 
Of  its  subsequent  revival  under  Au^stus  and  Tiberius 
we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  antiquities  fouif d^  ai  we 
shall  see,  on  the!  spot  Inscriptions  bav^  also  been  found 
in  Roman  Yeii  relatiiig  to  Claudius;  and  Plinj  enume- 
rates among  the  Etrurians  of  bis  day  the  people  of 
Teii  (3).  The  passage  of  Florus,  Hoc  tunc  F'eientes 
Juere^  nuncfuisse  quis  meminiil  Quae  reliquiae?  quod" 
ve  vestigiumi  Laborat  annalium  fides  ut  Veiosfuisst 
credamus^  may  serve  to  illustrate  that  C<HDaipendiator''s 
love  of  bjperbole  or  rather  of  more  than  poetic  licence^ 
but  cannot  silence  tbe  voice  of  history  or  refute  the 
evidence  of  facts.  On  6ur  arrival  at  the  Isola  Famese  we 
shall  find  an  inscription  recording  its  existence  in  the 
tkird  century^  and  the  latest  inscription  found  there , 
appertaining  to  the  IV.  century,  is  now  in  the  Vatican 
museum ,  informing  us  that  Veii  had  then  its  Ordo. 
It  relates  to  the  Father  of  G>nstantine,  Flavins  Yale* 
rius  Ccmstanfius,  whom  it  designates  most  noble  Gse<* 
sar,  that  is  Emperor  Electt 

FL*  VALERIO 

COHSTAHTIO    HO 

BILISSmO  •  G  A  E 

SARI  •  NOSTRO 

ORDO.CIVITATIS 

VEIENTANORVH 

POSVIT 

Tbe  inscription  was  found  in  177^5  Snd  is  recorded  bj 

Amaduui  (c).  Veii  is  further  noticed  in  the  Peutinge* 

'M  Pharial.  lib.  VIL  v.  Sgi  iqq.  (b)  HUt  Nat  lik  UI.  e.  5.  $.  8. 
{fi)lAncod9ta  LiUerariaT^  III.  p.  464. 
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rian  Table,  and  in  the  Anonjmoos  ofBafeana^astnn; 
presumption  that  it  was  not  forgotten  in  the  TULcea- 
turj.  It  then  totall  j  disappears  from  the  fiage  of  histay; 
and  a  castle  erected  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  foitnss, 
in  the  XL  centarj,  haa  hem,  from  its  isolated  foim)|dt 
signated  la  Isola ,  and  aobseqnentljf  fin>m  its  hnt^ 
iselonged  to  the  Farnese  family,  la  ImUa  Famtse  (a\ 
&  iiame  which ,  althd  now  the  propertj  of  the  Boipi- 
gliosi,  it  still  retains, 
ionmey  to;  Having  premised  this  historical  sketch  we  now M* 

mence  onr  excnrsion  from  Rome  to  the  site  of  the  Etroi- 
taA  and  Bolnan  cities.  The  present  toad  lo^Teiii^bjrtke 
porta  del  Popolo  and  the  HiWian  bridge.  Neailj  t  oih 
ontside  the  gate  we  meet  a  cross  road  to  the  rigbt)  d^t 
conducts  to  the  villa  di  Papa  Giulio,  the  once  faioarite 
retreat  of  Jnlios  II.,  and  to  the  Acqoa  Aeeton.  O 
irnuing  oar  jonmej  along  the  Flaminian  way  «<  ^ 
immediatelj  on  onr  right  the  circular  churchy  and  not 
the  little  temple  of  S.  Andrew ,  both  ahead;  descri- 
bed  as  has   also  been   the  *  Hihian  brid^  BejtiBd 
the  bridge  are  three  roads  ,  one  to  the  left  ni«k  b; 
order  of  Pius  lY.,  and  leading  to  the  porta  A^ 
and;S.  Peter\  another  to  the  right,  in  the  direcboaol 
the  Ancient  Flaminian  waj,  and  ar  third  between  bo»< 
which  is  the  ancient  Gassian  waj  4  so  called  from  ^ 
Censor  Lucius  Cassius ,  bj  whom  the  Tepnlan  ftta 
was  conyeyed  to  Rome  A.  U.  G.626,  and  whomostbTC 
repaired  the  road.  At  the  point  bejond  the  bridj^i 
where  tile  Flaminian  and  Gassian  wajs  diterge^s^ 
the  gardens  of  Ovid; 

'^^Nec  quos  pomiferis  positos  iu  coUibos  hortos 
Spectat  Flaminia,  Claudia  juncta  Tiae.^ 

(a)  Codex  Ysttcanoi  7931. 
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The  Ambassadors  o(  the  AUobroges^  who  joined  in  the 
conspiracj  of  Gataline,  were  seized  beyond  the  bridge: 
the  gardens  of  Martial  stood  on  the  opposite  range  of 
the  JanicuUn  hillsj  and  the  osteiria  to  the  right  l>ejpn4 
ibe  bridge  occupies  the  site  of  one^  ifhich  was  in  an-r 
cient,  as  the  present  one  is  in  modern,  times,  a  laTourite 
resort  for  conyiyialitj,  muoh  frequented  bj  the  disso- 
lute monster  Nero.  We  advance  by  the  ancient  Cassian 
way;  and,  having  passed  the  hill  and  descended  into  the 
valley,  we  cross  the  little  bridge  over  the  Acqua  Tra^, 
i^rsa ,  SQ  called  because  it  flows  across  the  road.  It  Is 
the  ancient  Tuscis,  on  the  banks  of  which  Annibal  en- 
camped on  his  departure  from  the  walls  of  Borne,  whei| 
about  to  direct  his  course  towards  mount  Soracte,  near 
which  stood  the  temple  of  Feronia ,  famed  for  its  rich 
treasure,  which  he  plundered  (a).  The  remains  of  an- 
cient tombs,  which  we  occasionally  observe  to  our  le(lt| 
mark  the  line  of  the  ancient  Gassian  way.  About  five 
miles  from  Rome  we  meet  to  our  (eft  the  sepulchral 
]pionument  of  Gaius  Yibius  Uarianus,  preposterously 
called  the  tomb  of  Ifero,  whom  we  l^iow  to  have  been 
interred  in  his  family  sepulchre  on  the  Pincian.  The 
fomb  stood  to  the  right  of  the  Gassian  way ,  and  hence 
the  inscription  is  on  that  side,  and  is  as  follows; 

n    •    H     •     s. 

P.VIBI  .F  •  V.HABIAHI  •  prqe. 
BT  .  PBABSIDI  •  SROV  •  SABDlETlAB  •  P  •  P  •  BIS 
TBiB  •  COHH.  X.  PR.  XI.  UHB.  Ufi.  yiG.  PBABF.  LBG. 
XI  .  ITAI.  .  P  •  p  •  LBG  •  III  .  GALL  •  7.  FBVVBBT 
OBIVlfDO.   BX.    ITAL  •   IvL   .   D  B  B  T  O  II  A 

PATBI      •      DVLCISSIHO 
BT.BBGIIIIAB    •    M  A  XI  M  A  B  •    H  A  T  Bl 

la)  Strtbolib.?.  c.  a. 
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KABISSIHAB 
TIBI  •   HARIA    •    MAXIMA  .  G  •  P  •  FIL  .  IT  •  HO 

This  inscription  informs  as  that  the  mcmame&l  is  9- 
cred  to  the  Hanes  of  Pablias  Yibius  Mariaoos,  naif 
Fublius,  who  was  procurator  and  president  of  the  pt9* 
▼ince  of  Sardinia^  twice  Propraetor,  Tribune  o(  the  taoA 
Praetorian  cohort,  of  the  elcTenth  Urban,  of  the  fovtl 
of  the  ifigils)  praelect  of  the  second  Italian  legioo,  pn- 
praefectof  the  third  Gallic  legion,  centorion  of  the  con- 
missariat,  descended  from  tlie  Italian  colon;  ofJala 
Dertona,  now  Tortona;  to  her  veiy  dear  Father,  id  to 
her  yery  dear  mother  Berinia  Maxima:  erected  bj  Vi- 
bia  Maria  Maxima^  a  distinguished  female,  daiigbteraiKi 

heiress.  The  tomb  consists  of  a  large  sarcopba^  of 
while  marble ,  raised  on  a  base  rudelj  repaired  ia  no* 
dem  times ;  and  its  stjle  and  ornaments  bespeak  the 
era  of  Septimius  Sererus. 

To  the  right  of  this  tomb,  a  little  bejood  the  i& 
modern  mile,  ran  an  ancient  road  to  Yeii  bj  the  Ospe* 
daletto,  Tor  Yergata  and  the  Arco  del  Pino  jud  its 
rugged  descent  is  occasionall  j  marked  bj  ancient  took 
It  is  one  of  the  two  Roman  roads  to  the  monicipiaa; 
and  reached  the  Gremera,  as  we  shall  see,  under  the 
Piazza  d'Armi  The  other  branched  from  the  Flaniaiu 
waj  at  the  sixth  modem  mile ;  ran  along  the  Cresoi 
till  it  reached  Yeii}  and  its  direct  communication  tith 
Fidenne,  terminating,  as  it  did,  at  the  Tiber,  eiectlj 
opposite  that  ancient  allie  of  the  Yeien tes,  reoden  it  f^ 
bable  that  it  had  been  the  ancient  Etruscan  roai 

At  the  eighth  modern  mile,  a  few  haodred})^ 
to  the  right ,  is  the  casale  in  which  Pius  YII.  stopH 
on  the  2^th  of  Hay  181  A,  on  his  return  from  biscipti' 
vitj  at  Fontainebleaut  We  next  pass  thetorredelleCec 
nacchie^  and  arrive  ^  a  little  bejond  the  XL  mikstOB'' 
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at  la  Steria^  the  first  post  from  Borne,  so  called  from 
the  sodden  turn  of  the  road  at  this  tillage.  About  a 
short  mile  bejond  la  Storta,  we  meet  a  cross  road  to  the 
right,  which  leads  down  to  the  Isola  Farnese,  leaving  to 
the  left ,  as  we  descend ,  the  branch  road  to  Formello, 
after  which  we  descend  rapidly  to  the  fortress  of  Etrus- 
can Veil ,  now  occupied  bj  a  wretched  village. 

Before  commencing  our  walk  over  the  site  of  the  ^^^*|^7 

L  11  •         r       ^         a-  •■    of  Yea. 

aacient  city,  we  shall  premise  a  few  observations  on  ils 

identity  with  the  vestiges  to  be  traced  in  this  locality; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  premising  that  of  that  iden- 
tity no  reasonable  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained. 
Some  however,  with  Biondo,  had  placed  it  atPonzano; 
some,  with  Yolaterrano  and  Fulvio,  near  Fianci;  some, 
withlticcolini^  atMartignano:  CluTerius  placed  it  at  Scro- 
fano;  Morelli  at  Givitk  Castellana;  but  Nardini,  with  his 
characteristic  discrimination  and  research,  triumphantly 
established  its  site  at  the  Isola  Farnese,  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  Luke  Holstein  and  Fabretti.  His  work 
on  the  subject,  entitled  UAntico  Veto ,  was  assailed 
bj  the  puny  attacks  of  Mazzocchi ,  which  were  refuted 
by  Perazzi,  the  nephew  of  Nardini,  in  a  little  work  which 
be  quaintly  entitled  la  Scopeita.  In  the  preceding  cen- 
tury the  advocate  Zanchi  would  place  Veii  on  Honte 
LiupoU,  part  of  the  eastern  brow  of  the  crater  of  Bac* 
cano,  an  opinion  which  he  sought  to  sustain  princi- 
pally by  absurdly  assuming  that  the  celebrated  mine  of 
Camillus  had  been  discovered  by  him  among  the  an- 
ciept  and  modern  channels  cut  to  drain  that  lake. 

TUe  proofs  of  tlie  identity  of  Yeii  will  not  detain 
us  long,  for  the  authority  of  Dionysius  alone  were  suf- 
ficient for  its  establishment:  ^^ Veii,^  says  he,  ^^is  distant 
from  Bome  about  100  stadia;  stands  on^a  high  preci- 
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toosl  rock;  and  is  of  the  same  extent  with  Atheos  (ft): 

hadds  that  it  was  the  near  eest  Etruscan  city  \o  Bdoe; 

and  in  the  epitome  published  bj  Card.  Mai  we  mi 

that  ^*it  was  in  nothing  inferior  to  Rome,  possessing  i 

Tast  and  fertile  territorj,  in  part  mountaiaoaS)  in  put 

level)  of  most  pure  and  salabriaus  air ,  having  no  mt- 

shes  in  its  vicinity,  and  abonnding  with  wholesome,  nt 

toral  streams  {b)^  According  to  Dionjsius  Yeii  was 

then  about  100  stadia  from  Rome:  according  to  (be  one 

author  the  mile  consisted  of  eight  stadia;  and  Teiivas 

t|ius  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome.  With  I)iooj« 

sitts  accords  the  Peutingerian  Chart,  which,  poiotb^iNit 

the  Stations  on  the  Cassian  waj,  omitting,  as  vmd,  ike 

fractions,  has  ROMA  AD|FOl!iT£H  III.  ADSEXTOM 

III.  YEIIOS  VI.  Against  these  concurring  sad  coodih 

sive  testimonies  it  is  alleged  thatLivj  places  Veil  about 

XX  miles  from  Rome;  but  Livj  does  not  speak  of  Ae 

distance  of  the  citj  but  of  some  of  its  cooflicts  viA 

Bqme:  Nos  intra  vicenmwn  lapidem  oppagnatmm 

perferre  pigei  (e).  Again  the  author^tj  of  Eotropiostf 

adduced ,  who  places  it  at  a  distance  of  XYIIL  oi^ 

from  Rome  (<f).  In  replj  it  will  safifice  to  obserrelbat 

the  numbers  af  Eutropius  in  relation  to  distance  a(« 

uniformly  incorrect.  Thus  in  the  passage  referred  to  k 

places  Fidenae  six,  whereas  it  is  onlj  five,  miles distast 

from  Rome :  Alba  Longa  ,  which  was  XIV.,  he  ^^^ 

onlj  XIL,  miles  from  Rome;  and  the  Algidus,  at  least 

XYIIL,  he  makes  onlj  XII.,  miles  from  the  same  atj- 

pis  numbers  therefore  are  entitled  to  little  coDsidef^ 

tion,  he  having  been  a  careless  compiler,  and  bis  eos* 

platioii  moreover  having  been   strangelj  interpol^^^ 

(a)  Lib.  n.  c.  2f4.  (b)  Lib. XIL  cat.  {c)  Lib.  V.  c  4-  {^  ^^^ 


V  Rita  Uk:IXmicOii  in  tb«  XL.ce&liiry  (tf).Sii  aoAo-r 
xitj  .ther«ip)nB  oan  hate  liule  w^igbt  against  that  oC 
Dion7$ia<y  wbalifed  22  j0ars  ia  Bome,  aft  alima^  mon* 
ovar;,  wtea.Yciii  wan  oogapicuoaa  asi.Boinan  colony ^ 
vlio  naitad  tb^  loq^litietwhiafi  lia  deaoribea;wboaedaa^ 
crtption  of.Yaii  a^corcb  exa^tlj  with  thei  Jfdia  Ftimaia 
and  vitb  thf  Faifiiogerian  Cb^rtjand.wbo.is  unifcradlj; 
acbnoirledgad  to  be  an  bntorian  at  a.ccnralf  as  be  is, 
veracious,  supported  .too  as  he  i^  Jotj  ^rnqn^vm^uff  q{ it^ 
disputable  authoritji  found,  as  we  shall  see^  on  the 
spot,  and  relating  all  to  Yeii. 

Having  thus  premised  aq.  historical  epitome  of  Veil  Its  re* 
ap4  recognised  its  i4^tit7,.*wii  nowprpGjeedtoex|iimi<ie  ™*''*'* 
its  vestiges., Th«  :Tf plains  of  Etrnscfia  Yeij  w^  4hiiU  find 
loeoosist  of  iteiuaiiaU  pr  sepulchral  mounds;. its  ae^ 
pillchrai  abj^mbwa}  :tba  sites  of  its  gates ;  trapes  pf  its 
w^lls;*part(9f  tbe  bridge  before  it^  gate  opening  towards 
pieUs'  P^rto^;  its ' Jfecropolisj  i|nd  th^  Ppnte  Sodo;.  and 
of  BoniaQ'  Veii  tbo  o^lj  remains  are  its  columbarium  , 
called  i/  Cn^'^jo,  to  the  east  oC  which  stood  .the  Bo*, 
man  ^unteipium ,  together  ifitb  remaw  of  an  Wt 
cient  theatres 

The  Isola  Farnese,  where  we  commence  our  walk,  yif^\  oy^ 
is  a  steep  oblong  height,  running  froip  east  to  west,  it<  site, 
composed  of  volcanic  ashes  indurated  'bj'rain,  and  sur* 
mounted  bj  an  ancient  castle,  a  wretched  village,  the 
squalid  population  of  which  amounts  to  about  22  inha- 
bitants, the  village  church  and  the  ruined  oratory  of 
3«  Lucia.  The  proximitj  of  the  Isola  to  the  citj,  as  we 
(hall  aee,  its  commanding  position,  and  its  having  been 
iccessible  onlj  on  one  side,  and  that  a  difficult  point. 
It  oiAce.  proclaim  it  the  citadel  of  Etruscan  Yeii,  on 
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irbicb  sibod  tbe  temple  of  luoo,  in  which  the  soUiof 
of  Gadiillas'madd' their  appea^an^oethroo^  Ae  (mm 
mine,  whibh  pacbMj  ran  thAmgh  the  modern  step 
escenl^  hut  cl  which  «o«  treiee  remabs ;  and  the  kller 
cenfealure  becomes  more^probaUe  Crom  the  friable  t» 
fafw  of  tbe  hiU,  reader iag  it  easj  of  excafation.  To  tbi 
right  of  the  entrance  of  the  parochial  chorch  of  S.Fib- 
otfaeius  ik  the  felloiring  ittscriptioii,  found  m  die  pna 
-  -d^Amif)  which  jrteama  to  be  seen: 

li.  MUN^HO 
FELIGI 
PATEI 
l?he  Holjr-water  fimt,  which  we  meet  on  eoienfl^}  '^ 
formed  from  ancient  marble  firagmenta:  thedrudiiior 
the  XV.  centurj)  as  is  also  its  great  altar-pieee,>«i«^' 
ed  ilreseo  liepreaenting  the  Goronat  ion  of  Ae  &  Vr- 
giiii  AsGMding  hence  t^  the  mined  orator/ of  S.bia< 
we  find  within  its  walls  the  pedestal  of  the  staivrf 
Victory ,  dedicated  the  3rd  of  Jan.  A.  D.  2A9,  a  fn^^ 
fbat  Yeii  existed  under  the  PhiBiis  in  the  m.  oentuT! 
then  tepaired  its  mbimments,  and  preaerred  its  0^ 
and  that  its  Quinquennial  Duumyirs  were  PoUte  Sff' 
.  '  ^ius  Matiniu^' Sabihianiis: 

y iq  1 0  Ri  AE 

A  V  G  V  S  T 

S  A  GB  Y  H 
BESTITVTAE  POST  Aim 

QYISSIMAM      VETYSTA 

T  E  M 
ORDO   YEIEHTIYM 

„^U,,^^  U..  pi.,  ^  -  «^ 
our  ascent  to  the  citadel ,  we  obserre  opp«**«  ^  ^ 
mains  of  aepulcbral  chambeca  with  aiehei)  Crooi^ 
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Sir  \¥.  GeU  inferred  that  the  Isbla  FAmeie  could  not 
batre  been  die  dtidel'of  Veii,  M  the  Ancients  iiever  btt^* 
ried  within  theiFwalls  (a)^  but  these  sej^ulefaral  cham- 
bers' are  evidently  ntcft  on  the  Isola  Parnese.  Returning 
lo  the  foad  and  descending  to  our  left  bj  a  road  ob- 
yiouslj  more  modem  than  Etruscan  Yeii ,  we  observe 
along  its  left  margin  conduits  of  terite  cotta,  which  car- 
ried off  the  rills  that  descended  from  the  declivities.  T6 
the  left  the  heigbts^  are  planted-  and  to  the  fight  is  k 
truljr  picturesque'  goiph  9  in  which  flows  tiiefosso  di 
FormeUo  9  a  branch  of  the  Oremera.  This  fatal  river', 
which  beheld  die^fall)  and  wasennoUedbj  the  valout 
and  glorious  deeds^  of  the  SOO  Pabii,  rises  id  rhe  d6ntte 
of  the*  drained  )ahe  of  Baccano*,  aboiit  21  iniles  firorii 
Borne;  washes  the  iraliS'ofTeii^  where  it  unites  with 
tin  fosso  dtfirisola  to  form  the  fosso  define  Fossi;  pas« 
soi  through  Ihe^  tienemeiat  of  Valt^a ,  whei^e  it  assurii^k 
the  nameof  lossu  di'Valca  f  crosses  the  Pkminian  way 
under  a  bridge'  called  due  case  ^  near  the  YI.  modern 
milestone^  and  eaters  the  Tiber,  >whieh  is  little  less  tbati 
six  milee  distknt  fironi  Veii.  The  two  8treamJ.of  the  fMso 
di  FormeUo  tq  the  east  and  of  the  fo^sb  della  Isola  to 
the  west  determine,  as  we  shall  see,  the  site  of  Etrusean 
Teii;  and  its  plan  resembles  a  vast  peninsula,  united, 
on  the  novth*west ,  to  the  skii^ts  of  the  llerluzza ,  and 
isolated  oneve^j  side  by  the  fosso  di  FormeUo  and  the 
fosso  deUlsola.Tfae  land,  therefore,  beyond  the  valley  in 
ancient  Veii;  and' on  its  elevated  brow  remains  a  portion 
of  its  ancient  walL  Advancing  we  meet  a  mill,  at  which 
the  fosso  di  Foiwello  fiJls  in  a  pretty  cascade  from  a 
height  of  fifty  fioet,  having  crossed  which  w^^tid  our* 
lelves  on  an  ancient  road,  cut  in  the  roch,  and  leading 

(a)  Topo^pby  of  Roiae  aad  iu  Viciaitji  Vol.  II.  p.  SSS. 
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up  to 'Einisoaa  Yeii^wl^cl^  jr^  htteetOfSTti  bjitii  ires^ 
tem  gaip  A  littl^  f«irt|ft^r  Qipi  «ne  eUtcr  a  fieU  to  ike 
riglil,,  in  ifh^icb  ife.obs^rfe  a  f  ale  6f  t|ie .  mediajeral  til- 
lage.ojryeiiy  called  H  Pcr^oifaccioij.mBid  firom  -the  viei- 
nitf  pf  t)ie,  ga^^  w^  abienpexMi  the  bi«iw  of  tlie  ridge  to 
PUr  lefit  i^^Aif^p^^n  Etm^cad  vaU-  Id  the  diaeeiiee 
of  thja  ^te  ran  ^l^^aQct^itt  cctaamnkatioo  betveeetde 
pitj.aiid  Uie  c|taflel|  Jtbe  fi^  of  vtach,  aa  sQeafram  tUi 
pQ|nt|  li^rs.  eni^ple  ti^iimqoj  4o.  tbe.  ai^ciiracy  .<if  Siaoj- 
s\u§y  who  d^^ribas  i$  o.rfa^rting  ona  pneeipiloiia  height 
jQqptjimiog  to  adyaace  In  thit  direotioAy  along  the  ridge 
^  the  eleyatad  flwfi^  we  nn^et  tp  oor.  left  Ptiier  lemajos 
jpf  an  Etn^can  ifall,  copsisting  ojF,<{aadrilaleai  oiaflea 
.pf  local  tufa,  which,  together  with  the  .eouae  of  the 
locfiis  and.plfPa,  detenu^ine  in  thi$  qaarter  the  focoa  and 
Ha^t^nt  pf.tba  c|tyj  ai  the  fafsi  in.  the  locks  and  the  na- 
^JeiI  opetiil^r  .de|fgp«iine.^loughopli  the  aitea  of  its 
gat^SfiDa^cendfog  ihme«  Ipirarda  the  Geemera,  «e  aaeal 
lA  if 9  adYlQoe  a  warm  chaijheale,  aattualed  witfi  caiho- 
mp  apid:  gaaa, '  whkb  bubhl^  and  esoapea  ,  from  which 
laU^g  .t!^<^  patbto  tha  left  ire; reach. aotoe  tomhai  ent  in 
the  );q4^i0n.  UKa-aMep  ridgftof  tbe  hill^andatiU  relaia- 
iog  part  ipif  thi^r  iituooej  and  Toeacos;  thej  anaai  to 
liayf^  b^p  £tf uBi^^an,  fpyrmedinto  Rooian^  aepuldbcea.  Wc 
he^c^  readi  the  modern  house ,  whicb  we  obsene  on 
the  emii^encei  ai\d*  which  ataofL^  on  the  piaaza  d^Anai^ 
al  the  further  extremltj  of  which  is  the  coof  ne&oe  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Greoiera ,  which.  c«icircde  the 
^te  9,f  aacieu^  Yeii.  Jfear  their  cpuflueace;  ia  snpposed 
tpibara  s^od  another  gate,  opeain^  on  a  road^  which 
ascended  to  tbe  arco  del  Pino  on  the  declitilj  bejoaJ 
the  fosso  di  Forjnellp :  it  is  a  iqagmfic^ni  aich  cot  ar- 
tificiailj  in  the  tufa  roch.  The  piasaa  d^Armi,  aa  it  is 
called  bj  the  people,  maj  have  been ,  like  the  Jaai- 
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etilodn  in  Ronie^'a  aeeoni  fortress:  Sir  W:  Gell  tkinks' 
it  the  btily  fortteto  bf  Veii;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  con^ 
ceive  how  the  BoinAiis  cduld  have  perforated  unpercei-*- 
Ted  a  poftit  io  lAach  expolked',  96  difficattof  ieiccess,  ted 
irashed  by  the  anited  streatns  of  tb^  two  branches  df 
tbe  Grbtnera.  ta  ihe  dirtetioh  of  Yaccarecbla  is  'A,  itiodnd, 
trhich  ite  observe- ib  th6  distance  with  a  trete  6n  its'itlnl- 
mit^and  wbiob  had  probably  been  tai^  as  a  tumtiluf 
o?eir  the  %hin  in  seine  battle  Ix^tireeii  the  Rdmahs-  ted' 
Veictttds.  Crossing  tb^  pia^aa  d^  AriHi  diagoaall j  Wt 
reach  the  Mmliins  of  aliother  gate,  the  internal  fottifi-' 
talion^  of  which  still  in  pUrt  remain  together  with  Ves« 
tiges  of  the  gate^  The  rt>ad  throilgb  the  Tallej  wound 
round  the  dedivity,  and  entered  Tfeii  bjr  this  gatb.  At 
a  short  distance  to  the  left,  on  the  plazta  d^Armi,  are 
the  remain^  iof  a  theatre,  now  alniost  non-descripl;  and 
from  this  spot  w6  have  a  Tieiir  of  Monte  MuSinb ,  six 
miles  frODi  Yeii;  Fbrniello  about  five  miles^  and  Bac-^ 
cano  distant  about  fifteen  miles*  Mbilte  Mn&inO  is  the 
ancielit  Ara  Mutiae,  situate  in  thfe  Yeietitite  territory, 
and  rising  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  Summit  of 
-die  bill:  it  is  cut  into  three  terraces;  add  On  its  summit 
was  a  large  circular  building,  perhaps  the  altar,  frag« 
ments  of  which  iremain  together  with  the  lucus  sacer,  a 
beautiful  grove  stilt  prieserved  with  yeneration.  Betnr^ 
ning  to  the  gate,  we  i^erve,  on  the  ridge  bejond  the 
rayiDe^  stotie  steps,  which^  lead  up  from  the  road  be- 
neath to  the  opposite  table-land;  Advancing  across  the 
adjoining  plain  we  reach  at  its  further  extremitj  the 
loaso  deU'^Isola,  at  a  point,  which  had  been  crossed  bj 
a  bridge^  one  solid  buttress  of  which  remains  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream ,  consisting  of  square  blocks 
of  tufa,  having  crossed  which  we  meet  the  Roman  colum- 
barium ,  which  still  retains  some  depositories  of  the 
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deftd,  cut  lA  the  looal  tufa,  aftd  which  is  oiled  by  th 

people  il  Cimiierio.  T^  finding  pictoieiqae  ridge  to 

our  right,  ap  ve  return,  separated  bj  the  Gcemm  bxm 

Yeii,  is  the  XfeGropolis  of  this  Elruscau  city,  tbe  triii- 

quil  sojourn  of  its  forgotten  dead ,  whose  tomhs  kan 

been  in  part  but  a  few  years  discovered.  Tbey  are  cat 

in  the  tufa  #hAcb  <spaipos0s  the  bill ;  are  entsfed  kj 

iTudeljr  arched  doorwaysj.  coijaisk  of  one  or  mote  chaa* 

l)Qrs,,  each  about  twelve  feet  square,  rudely  arched  is 

the  roch,  having  each  a  sheljT  or  shelves  aroiuidit,bnid 

enough  to  support  einervy  urns  or  vasies  oi  oferia«s 

Sax  t^e  dead,  with  occ^ional  niches,  that  go  back  liirat 

a  foot  in|o  the  rock  bejoud  the  shelf  or  shelves. 

An  intc-  Qf  the  tombs,  which  a^e  let  for  cxcavatioa  to  dif- 

resting         r  i     i  .     •  j* i 

Etruscan     wrent  dealers  bj  Prince  Boapigliosi,  oa^,  dtsooveie<i 

tomb.  among  many  others  by  the  Cav.  GampatMl)  in  iii^*^^ 
state  of  perfect  presefvattoil,  and  ^ince  becone  the  pio* 
peity  of  the  government,  is  shown  to  siiaagtts  by  the 
Custode,  Antonio  Yaleri,  and  will  well  repay  a  mt  A 
short  anoieQt  ;road,  cut  in  the  tufa,  coi^dacts  to  it  t«o 
lions  of  most  ancient  style  guard  the  entraaee  to  k» 
road,  as  do  two  oUiers  that  of  the  tomb,  the  four  of  lo- 
cal tufa;  and  the  door,  now  a  small  iron  one,  hadabo 
been  of  tufa,lHitwats  Ibiind  broken  by  tbeaacie&tp 
ianers  of  the  tomb,  #ho  however  seem  to  have  coebfi 
their  rapacity  to  the  precious  metals.  .The  tomb  is  (K* 
vided  into  two  chambers;  its  ancient  doer-fraiie,  wt 
supported  by  an  outer  breastwork  of  masonry,  ativK 
arch,  built  of  polygonal  masses  of  tufia,  jobed  vithoat 
cement,  a  species  of  Pelasgic  construction ;  aad  in  tk 
vases  around  as  well  as.  on  the  stone  Yuneral  bieis  «et< 
remains  of  human  bones,  some  ofwhich  had  beta  hois^ 
a  proof  that  burning  as  well  as  burial  prevailsd  an^ 
the  Etrurians.  On  the  funeral  bed  to  our  right  an  fof* 


of  acaira^sand  spear )  with  a  helmei  piel;^e|i 
through  bj.  a  laace,  which  probaUj  perforated  aho  the 
head  of  the  Etruscan  warrior ,  and  consigned  him  16 
this  tomb)  in  which  no  memorial  has  been  found  to  re- 
cord his  fame.  His  martial  deeds  however ,  alth6  uare«- 
corded  and  unsung ,  i^ay  have  rivalled  those  of  Aga- 
memnon, for  as  Horace  sajs: 

.  VioDtrt fortes  ante  Agamemnoy\a 

MxdtU  sed  '6mnes  illacrymabiles 
.  Drgentur^  ignotiq^ue^  hnga 

Noctei  carent  quia  i^aie  sacro. 
On  bis  bier  also  remain  a  metallio  candelabrum)  a  vase 
of  the  same  material  in  form  of  a  praefericulilm,  some 
mirrors  etc.  On  the  wall  which  separates  this  from  the 
adjoining  inner  room  are  paintings  of  men  and  animals, 
sphjnxeS)  horset^  paniherS)  so  defectivein  design  as  to 
indicate  the  remotest  period  of  Etruscan  art)  being  in 
perfect  kcqordaace  with  the  architectural  stjle  of  the 
tpmb)  and  no  dotibt  anteriour  tq  the  fouddation  of  Borne, 
The  inner  chamber  \%  similar  to*  tfie  outer:  on  its  floor 
stands  a  metal  bn^zleY;  aiid  in  both  chambers  are  several 
Tases  of  various  shapes  and  siests,  some  simply  varnish- 
ed ,  some  adorned  with  ^relieiS)  with  figurei^  ^  men  and 
animals  in  the  archaic  Etruscan  manner.  Aniong  the 
curiosities  of  the  tpmb  were  also  found  a  few  little  6-* 
gures  in  terra  cotta  9  and  some  animals  sculptured  in 
amber.  On  thei  walls  of  this  smaller  chamber  are  painted 
some  crowns,  garlands  perhaps  for  the  deceaseds 

Descending  from  the  Necropolis  to  the  Gremera , 
iire  observe,  as  i^e  cross  the  stream  ^  its  bed  and  banks 
cut  into  a  number  of  troughs  or  basins  partlj  by  the 
current  and  partlj  to  supplj  stones  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rude  doors  of  the  tombsj  Sir  William  Gell 
thinks  it  probable  that  in  them  the  njmphs  of  Yeii, 
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'like  those  of  Tit>7 ,  ^washed  their  irhite  gaments  m 
'the  daja  olT  peace.^  Aft  sonde  distance  to  the  ri^t  tfe 
^Dtedeir  bob  crosses  the  Gremera:it  is  an  aneicot 
ifridge,  consisting  of  one  arch ,  and  is  boilt  partly  of 
tnfii  and  partly  of  trayerCin ;  b j  it  the  road  from  the 
Septem  Pagi^  built  on  as  manj  heights  near  Home,  haf* 
ing  crossed  the  Gissian  waj ,  entered  Yeii.  Ascending 
direct  from  thcf  basins  aboTC-mentioned,  we  find  in  the 
ravine  to  our  left  a  warm  chalybeate,  near  which  b  the 
ponte  Sodo ,  a  bridge  Cut  hf  the  ancients  in  the  solid 
tuia,  and  about  70  feet  lottg  by  2ff  feel  higli,  hot  nov 
nearly  coneealed  by  wood:  in  its  interior  ia  a  sewer  fniia 
the  citadel ,  iind  another  near  one  of  the  extfeiaitie& 
The  road  over  this  bridge  crossed  the  Formello;  and  of 
it  exist  remains  near  that  ▼illageOn  thedecliTity  id^ia*' 
ing  the  ponte  Sodo  is  part  of  the  walls  of  Yeii ,  con-* 
sisting  of  ponderous  masires  ten  and  eleven  fe^  m  length, 
and  some  more  than  five  feet  in  height ,  the  comscs 
of  which  coincide  in  the  joinings,  thus  indicating  a 
4Mmstmctfon  of  a  remote  period,  when  the  advantage  of 
uniting  two  upper  blocks  above  the  centre  of  a  lover 
one  was  not.  appreciated:  between  the  lower  ranges  and 
the  rock  is  a  bed  of  three  courses  of  brick ,  probdilj 
intended  to  produce  an  artificial  level  j  but  not  only 
these  peculiarities  of  construction  but  the  wall  itself, 
visible  in  the  time  of  Sir.  W.  Gell ,  are  now  entirely 
Concealed  by  the  trees  and  bushes.  He  bridge  ,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  accesses  to  the  city,  was  cut  arti- 
ficially in  order  to  exclude  the  lower  ground  from  with- 
in the  stream,  and  thus  give  additional  security  to  the 
citadel.  The  walls  are  oohducled  hence  along  the  higher 
grounds,  and  present  two  entrances  separated  by  a  square 
tower,  as  is  clear  from  the  foundations  which  still  re- 
main on  the  rocks,  but  are  now  invisible. 
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Adfancing  we  medt  to  our  left  Boinan  Yeii,  about 
;    the  ceotre  of  which  were  found  the  two  colossal  heads 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius ,  the  noble  seated  colossal 
statue  of  Tiberius  croi^ned  with  oak,  now  iii  the  Yati- 
•  can,  a  mutilated  statue  6f  Germaniciis^'  the  twelve  tonic 
g  Columns  of  Carrara  marble  forming  the  colonnade  of 
;  the  Roman  post-office ,  and  the  twehe  composite  co- 
.  lumns  of  bigioy  that  adorn  the  chapel  of  S.  Benedict  in 
,  the  new  basilic  of  S.  Pilul.  Several  inscriptions  found 
,  here  mention  a  temple  of  Har^ ,  a  Schola  of  Fortuna 
I  Fortis,  a  peristyle  of  Fortuna  Bedtiz,  a  theatre^  a  bath, 
,  and  the  worship  of  Yictorj,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Pietj 
^  and  the  Genius  of  the  Veientes.  The  excaTations^  which 
^restored  them  to  light,  took  place,  in  1810-181^, at  the 
^  expense  of  Sign.  Giorgi ;  but  tlie  objects  found  were 
purchased  bj  order  of  Pius  YL  Among  the  inscriptions 
was  tb^  following ,  now^in  (he  Capitoline  museum ,  at- 
testing the  flourishing  condition  of  the  municipium  un^ 
der  Augustus: 
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CENtVJff .  VIrI.  MVWICIPlI.AVGVSTLVEiraHS 

io  MAE  •  W   .  AXBBK  .  TBHEUS  .  ftUnmlClS  •  CTM  COimi 

lEirr  .  rLkcm  •  oiciybmIs  .  dtii  •  oicttrw  •  coWBumnn 
m  nam  •  «r  •  AvnoinATs  •  omnnc  •  nmira 
c  •  ivuo  •  dItI  •  ATOvfn  •  l  .  anon  .  qti  •  ovb  •  isarai 
nyHici?  .  Tuos  .  noil  •  soltk  .  cohsuiIo  .  xr  .  ounk  •  uxcnta 

SSb   •  STUM    .    IMPKKSls  .  STIs  .  ST  .  PBft  .  FfLITlt  .  SV YM  .  CUBUIl 
YOLTSAIT  .   flOm>SEIf  •   tX  .  TTSHSSDITM  .  DBCEBia  .  JT 
iTOTSTAUTM  •   HTMIIO   .  ■inATTB   .  ASQVS  .  AC  .  ■  .  «> 

Bosou  .  YSTS .  or  •  wcBATQYv  •  bI  .  oHiiiihrs  •  ovcucns 

MVWCDIO   .  BOStlO  •  WUMIUQ  •  PBOPBM  .  UtO  •  Af»fl 
TALES  .   COHS01BE   .   CBHiaQTB  •  OKIIDVS  .  P?nicls 

ihtbe  .  cxirrm  •  tibos  •  drrtAESsx  mtQTE  .  tiAcm 

mCQVOD  .    AB    .   BO    .    LIbEBTsQVB   .   EITB  .    VBCtIgU.  .  BTUCffd 
-AVOVSn  .    TEBBTO  •  BXIOXBETYR 

ADFVERVNT 

C.  SCAEVIT5  CTBIATITS     ^  CB.  QCfBTirS  •  llBIITl 

fc     ^BEPBBBA  FBIlCfB      "*  ^^      T.    SBMPEOBITS  .   GEiOClTS 
Mlk.  FLATITS  EVF78.   Q  P.   AC^VIVB   .   P  .  f  .  «©•- 

T.  'WriTB  Bvm.   Q  C.  TXIABIVB  •  MAXIMTS 

k.  TABQVniTS  SATTEBIIf  T     TAEQVITIVS  .  BTFTS 


1.  kAECILITi  SCEYPTS  C.   ITUfS   .   MBBTLA 

L.  FATOBltS  LTCABTf 

ACTVM 

GAETVLICO  .  ET  .  CALvIsiO  .  SABffld .  COS 
The  two  consuls  here  mentioned  are  the  Gcnsales  Sot- 
fecti  of  the  year  779  of  Rome  or  B.  C  26,  the  H  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  the  inscriptiofl  •«  "*'' 
that  Veil  had  its  Council,  composed  ofonehoiA*' 
members,  hence  called  Gentumvirs  ,  thirteen  of  »l«* 
were  present  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  tempkof  >^ 
DOS  Genitrir  in  the  forum  of  Caesar  in  Bame;tliit>* 
had  its  Duamtirs ,  who  wcye  then  Gains  Scaerias  Cu- 
riatius  and  Lucius  Perpenna  Priscus;  its  Quiesto^^ 
who  were  Manius  Flavins  Rufus  and  Titus  Ycllio*^ 


,  ifds;  that  vising  to  remunerate  the  services  of.  Gb^us 
Julius  Gelotus,  freediwa  of  Augiisias^  tbey  raised  iiitm 
to  the  digaitj  of  AugQSt;ial)  and  ooaferred  oa  him  and 
,  SODS  the,  privilege  of  the  biselliiim  iA  the  midst  of  the 
Augustals  at  public  spectacles^  and  of  Ihe  Cetitumvirs 
'  at  public  suppers  9  together  with  an  exemption  from 
muoicip^  tates. 

Amongst  the  CentumVirs  mentioned  in  Ihe  decree 
is  Marcus  ^Tarquitius.  Satuminus  of.  the  Tromeiiliii<& 
tiibe^  mbo^  ^  y^Uuta  from  ode  of  the  iniseriplidni 
found  in  46125  had  been  praefect  of  the  Shielded  Co-* 
boTt,  Captain  of  the  XXIL  and  Tribune  of  the  IIL  Le- 
gion; and  who  had  the  honour  of  a  statue  in  Yeii^whichi 
having  been  injulred  bj  the  fall  of  the  temple  of  Mars^ 
was  restored  hy  Gneius  Cae^iiis  Athictus.  The  statue 
had  been  originall  j  erected  to  him  by  the  XXIL  legiont 
M    .    TARQVITIO    .    T    .    F 
TRO    .:   SATVRKIHO 
PRAEF .  COHORT.  SCVTATAB 
PRIMOPILO  :  LEG.XXli 
tRtB  .  MILIT.  LEG,  III 

LEG .  xxn. 

CN  .  CAESIVS    .    ATHICTVS    •    ADLECT 

INTER.  C  .  VIR.STATVAM  .  EX.RVINA 

ITEMPLLMARTIS.VEXATAMSVA.IMPENSA 

REFECIT .  ET .  IN  .  PVBLIC VM .  RESTITVlT 

Tbe  Tarquitii ,  as  w6  learn  from  their  various  inedals 
recorded  bj  Echbel  (a),  consisted  of  two  branches,  Pe- 
tri cian  and  Plebeian;  and  of  the  former  branch  was  Mar* 
cus  Tarquitius  Priscus,  who  became  the  accuser  of  Sta« 
tilius  Taurus  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (&);  was  subse- 
^uentlj  proconsul  of  Bitbjnia;  and  was  condemned  for 

•  •  • 
(a)  Doctr.  Num.  Yet  I.  V.  p.  5aa.  {b)  Tacit.  Aonal.  lib.  XU  e.  Sg^ 
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tttortibn  in  the  retga  of  Nero  A.  D.  '63  (a).  Yirgilmo- 
tioiis  Tarqaitus  Bt  the  Foimder  of  the  family  •  tei 
makes  bim  son  of  Faanus  and  the  Rjmph  Drjope 

i\irquUus  eoeuleans  conirh  fkdg&itS^  drmU 

Syhneolae  'Fauno  Dryope^  ^uem  nytbphd  crtttrtt 

Oivius  ardenii  se  se  obiulit. 
The  Tart{uitian  bodks  on  augurj  bad  been  fanoos 
among  the  ancients.  Hacrobius  mentions  the  O/len/c* 
rium  ^rAorariumeom^po^ed  bf  Tsr<{oitiis  Practis(j); 
and  Atbmiabns  Mavcellinns  reeotds  that  JaliaD  tbe  Apos- 
tate ,  before  bis  fatal  expeditoon  against  tbe  Ftersiaof 
A*  D.  363 ,  consiiUed  the  augurs  on  the  signs  of  !k 
planet  Stars,  and  received  for  answer:  nt  qm  tvn  m* 
^ABBTua,  alleging  that  thieir  response  was  talMserfii^ 
quiiianis  libris  in  iiiuh  de  Rebus  Dhinis  (e). 

The  Oieitts  Caesius  Athictos ,  who  reeftctd  tbe 
statue,  had  been  aggregated  to  the  Gentumvin  of  Teii; 
bad  statues  erected  to  htm  by  thij  Angtistals ;  hi  f^ 
built  the  schola  or  wall  of  Fortuna  Fortis ;  and  ^ 
married  to  Gaesia  Sabina,  {Irieafteas  6f  Fortoaa  Bedox, 
who  emulated  the  munificence  of  her  husband,  ^ 
Recorded  bj  the  f^Uoiring  ^iscriptk>ns  fouadiol^ 
man  Yeih 


(a)  Taeiu  Anna],  lib.  XIV.  c  ^    (ff)    Satunv  B>  A ^  > 
(c)  Lib.  XIY.  €.9. 


G  N  .  G  A  £  S  I  O  .  ATHIGTO 
ADLEGTO  .  IRTEB  .  G  .  YIR 
OmiB .  HONORIB .  EXPRNAJO 

ATGVSTALES  .MVHICIPlI     . 

AVG  .  VEIEHTIS 
EX  .  AEBE  .  GOHLATO  .  H  .  G 


GH    .    CAESIO 
ATHIGTO 

^,_  ^  .  ,  4UBCTO  .  IHTBA  .  C  .  TU 
0  K  V  1  B  T  S  •  «0lr0IIBT4 
S  Z  O  B  9  A  T  O 
>  BX  •  A^B  ^  .  C  Qn  L  A  TO  , 
QT41I  •  XYHIdPBS  •  OMiriS 
QBDO  •  bI  •  COViTTSlX 
Uf     •     OBOBESTHA    •     JLTPI^ 

•  •  • 

Q  Tt>  S.FBCBBTBT 
P  •  VBHHCTS  •  APTLYS  P .  BT 
c\  POPPAETS**  PBISC?8.II.TIB 

The  following  inscripttoa  also  found  here,  reUting  to 
Caesia  Sabina  anfd  now  in  the  villa  iihani,  is  interest-, 
ing  as  itlastrattve'  of  ancient  mannerK 

GAESrAE    .  SABIITAE 

CN.  caesi/athicti 

HAEG  ' .  SOLA  .  OMl^iyjf 

FEMIIVAAYM 
IffATBIfiVS .  C* .  VII^  .  ET 
SOROBIBYS  .  ET  .  FIUAB 
£T  .  OMNIS  .  0  B  O I  IT  I  S 
MVLIEBIB.  HymCIPIB 
EPYLYlf.  BBDIT.DIEBYSQ 
LYDORYM  ,  ET  .  EPVLI 
VIBI    .    SYI   .   BALNEYM 
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CVM  .  OLEO  .  GRATVITO 

DEDIT 
' SO R  O  R  E  S  .  PIISSIHAE 


\ 


lis  inscriptioa  ififonas  as  that  Caesia  Sabina  give  a 
banqaet  tq  toe  nvotbers ,  listers  and  daaghters  of  the 
Yeientian  Centumyirs,  and  to  all  the  women  of  the  me- 
nicipium,  that,  on  the  daj  of  her  husband'^s  bansqoft 
imd  gam^s,  she,  at  her  own  expense  ^  afforded  all  the 
goests  the  grataitons  use  of  tike*  bath  if ith  oil;  and  that 
lienee  the  wives  of*  the  other  oentumvirs  ,  of  whoa  her 
husband  was  one,  and  who  characterise  themsdves,  Sth 
rores  Piissimae ,  itised  to  her*  a  statae.  Fiom  anolher 
inscription  we  leahi  that  a  mdnnment  was  ended  to 
her  bj  her  husbftud;  that  she  was  a  Priestess  of  Fortnoa 
Bedux;  and  that  fief  huisbaitid  refanilt  and  adorned  with 
statues ,  to  her  hoAonr  i  fbe  Sekolu  or  ball  of  Fortis 
^prtiin^;        .   •  .    i 

c« ..  .««ESITS  .  ATHlGTTS 
...   caesifJS  ,  3ABmAE .  SACERd 
.  ;  f(?rlvnae  ',  reDVClS  .  SCHOL .  COL 
lapsam  fo^TIS  .  FORTVliAE  A  SOLo 
cUySlT .  STATVISq ,  oraant 

The  following  inscription,  found  in  1812,  records  the 
erection  of  a  monnment'  hj  the  municipiom  to  Tibe- 
rius and  his  son  Drasus  Caesar  A.  U.  C  78^  the  jear 
in  which  Dmsus  fell  a  victitn  to  the  dark  desi^s  of 
Sejanus: 

Drum  CAESARI  TI  CABS .  d .  aag .  f . 

Ti  ■  caes  .  f.  d.ATG.K    FONT  .  MAX  .  tr  .  p . 
Cpsii.ATGVRI   •  VII .  VIRO  EpuloD 

Tr  .  |xit .  mV  .  11.  COS  .  Y  .  IMP  .  YIII 


J  VAf-^HS  1301.4  FAlMBiB.  863 

'  Having  seen  Roman  Yeii  we  retrace  our  steps  and  meet^ 

as  we  ascend^  vestiges  of  the  an^clent  road  to  the  Ponte 

t  Sodo ,  and  the  site  o£  another  gate.  The  next  gate  ^  of 

which  there  are  no  traces ,  looked  towards  Sutri  in  the 

iu  direction  of  BoocigUone  ^  and  is  sometimes  called  bj 

'^  modem  topographers  the  Sutri  gate,  after  which  we  return 

i  to  the  Isola  Farnese,  having  thus  completed  our  walk 

::  over  ttie  Tcstiges  of  Etruscan  ind  Koman  Veil —  How 

:   instable  is  the  Condition  not  otAj  of  individual  man  but 

;   of  States!  The  kite  of  one  of  (he  most  celebrated  cities 

I    of  ancient  ^urope  had  been  long  a  problem  to  perplex 

i  tbe  antiquary;  and  on  its  discovery  this  once  flourish- 

.;   ing  and  martial  citj ,  still  proud  in  its  ancient  remi- 

;  niscences,  is  with  ditBcultj  recognised  ,  having  lost  al- 

,   most  even  its  ruins.  Of  its  stately  edifices,  its  temples, 

^   theatres ,  forum  9  etc.  scarcely  a  vestige  remains ;  the 

bones  of  its  inhabitants  have  crumbled  into  undistinguis- 

bable  dust;  and  in  their  long  sleep  of  oblivion  their 

names  and  their  memories,  like  themselves,  have  p^^- 

\:    sed  ai^ay  as  if  they  were  not! 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Tl^  I^Bc^ent  gate  to  the  cilj  of  Porlas  stood  oar 
the  junction  pf  thq  strada  delU  Madonna  del  Pocto  viik 
Ihet  of  S.  Micbele  (a),  onti^ide  which  wene  tjbe  pcita 
JtfMtifl  (^)  SAdrlhe  prata  Qqinctia^  the  latter  betveea 
the  anoieqt  apd  qiodern  gates  (c);  and  betveen  the  lat- 
ter  gat^  and  tb^t  of  AureliW)  to  (he  right  ,  stood  the 
gardeos  of  Caesar  (dy  The  temple .  pf  Fortis  Portooa, 
built  bj  SerYius  ^  w^s  situate  oear  the  little  church  of 
the  Madonna  del  Bipqso  (e);  but  haying  alreadj  descii- 
bed,  ia  its  proper  place  ^  the  via  Portuensis,  and  the 
objects  of  ioterest  to  be  ipet  oq  its  line,  we  shall  sup- 
pose purselyes  arriyej  at  the  Tillage  of  FiumicinOy  dis- 
tant about  XYI.  miles  from  Borne,  and  about  two  miks 
bejond  the  apcient  citj  of  Portus,  to  which  it  has  soe^ 
ceeded.  Before  commencing  our  walk  o?er  the  roia^  of 
Portus  and  its  ancient  harbours ,  we  shall  detain  tbe 
reader  for  a  moment  with  a  brief  historical  sketch  o( 
their  origin,  their  advancement  and  their  decline,  after 
which  we  shall  conduct  him  over  their  remains. 

For  ceiiluries  after  the  foundation  of  Home  the 
natural  bed  of  the  Tiber  formed  the  onlj  water  com* 
nmnication  between  Bome  and  the  sea  (y):  and  the  beod 
which  it  makes  near  its  ancient  emboucbore  constitnted 
its  onlj  port ,  hafing  afforded  anchorage  to  Tessets  of 


H  Vol.  I.  p.  110.  Ih)  Ibid,  (c)  Tot  I.  p.  V7.  {i)  Yel.  IT.  fw  ssS. 
(e)  Ibid.  (/)  flciodiaalib.  I.e.  i|. 
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25  tons^  burden  (a)^  while  larger  ships  rode  «k  an- 
chor ia  the  roadstead  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ti^ 
ber ,  wber^  ihej  were  unladen  into  boats  of.  transport 
The  entrance  into  the  river  and  consequently,  the  conn 
veyai^  of  provlsipns  by  water  to  Borne  depended  on 
the  state  of  tbe  weather  and  of  the  sbifting  sattdbanksj 
and  at  a  time ,  as  at  tbe  close  of  the  Republic  ^  when 
Sicily  9  Roman  Africa  ^  and  Egypt  were  the  great  gm- 
naries  of  Italy,  the  eon^uent .  exposure  of  the  dlty.tp 
occasional  scarcity  called  for  som^.efBcjentTeme^y.  That 
remedy  Caesar,  intended  to  apply  by  deepening  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the.  Tiber,  so  as  to  eqable  Vessels  to  div 
charge  their  cargoeil  without  entering  it;  but  the  death 
of  the  Oiotatof  frustrated  the  contempl(Aed  project  (£)• 
Tbe  formation  of  a  regular  port  was  subseqiiently  often 
agitated,  but  always  aban4oi\ed  from  the,. supposed  difr 
ficulty  of  the  enterprise.  Tbe  river  howei^er  continued 
to  become  every  day  more  difficult  of  access  (c),  the.  ne^ 
cessity  of  a  remedy  every  day  more  urgent;  a  violent 
dearth,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (d)  and. 
several  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (  e)  rebuked  the  inde- 
cision or  incapacity  of  the  emperors;  and  Qaudius  fi« 
Dally  proposed  to  the  Senate  the  erection  of  a  port  at 
Ostia  (y),  in  the  following  formula  preserved  to  us  by 
Quintillan:  An  porius  fieri  Ostiae  possit  ?  {§).  Th^ 
proposition  was  freely  discussed;  the  estimates  of  the  ar-o 
rhitects  duly  examined;  and  the  question  was.  carried  in 
he  af^mative.  It  was  resolved  to  construct  a  port  on 
he  right  side  of  the  river ,  about  two  miles  from    its 
)stian  mouth:. from  Dion  we  learn  that  the  work  was 


(a)  U^.  lib.  XXIL  c.  5i.  («)  Platareh  c.  58.  (c)  Saetoo.  Vit., 
land.  c.  %o.^d\  Fatercalos lib.  II. e.  gS.  («)  PagiCrilica  inann* 
ironii  an.  4a.  (/}  Dion  lib.  LX*  c.  ii.  (^)  lost  Of  at  lib.  III.  c.  8. , 
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eommenced  A.  tJ.  C  795  or  A.  D.  i2  (a);  nd  (ra  \ 
medal  of  ]!fe»6,  illustrated  by  Eckhel,  on  which  the  pri 
eppeen ,  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  not  fiaisbed  bck 
the  first  year  of  that  mooster'^s  tribunician  power,  ih 
eoastructioo  baring  thus  oceupied  a  period  of  tfdit 
years.  The  port  nalarally  attracted  aroand  it  a  popoli- 
tion  at  the  expense  of  Ostia,  of  which,  from  haf log  kcB 
the  empo^iom,  it  gradually  became  theriTal;  Fortos 
Tosei  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  a  city;  and  the  port  aad 
city  got  each  the  same  name- of  ^r/m  Bomams^)- 
Galba ,  who  ef^ded  granaries  in  Borne ,  theace  caDd 
Borrea  GMiana^  also  constructed  oil-stoKsatflie  port 
of  Claudius,  as  is  recorded  by  the  following  votive  in- 
scription in  the  Vatican  museum :  »bo  siion  n  u- 

MTU.  IMP.  ARTOiriRI  At6.  VAUSTIHAB  AUG.  UlOOm^ 
MKVIf .  ABAM  SAlf CTAB  ISIDI  ITUHIHI  SKliPn  5A5CT0  Stt* 
TAjfO  lAEIB.  C.  POMPOiriUS  TUaPULlAffUS,  MO.  A»  OUn 
m.  OitBAB^OSTlAB  PORTCS  UTEIOSQUED.  D^FrOlU  Galw  !» 

Trajan  we  meet  no  mention  of  Portus  except  ia  Pu«!i 
who  inforn^s  U^  that  Trajau  not  only  repair^  the  O 
dian  port ,  but  alsq  escavated  an  inner  one  of  ^^ 
security  ((?)•  It  appears  from  Frontinus  that  belteent^ 
reigns  of  Galba  and  Trajan  the  lands  betweeo  thepirt 
of  Claudius  and  Rome  were  assigned  toa  coioajof  f^ 
terans ;  anc|*  on  their  partial  extinction  a  act  ix^^ 
of  the  lands  intQ  parallelograms  by  Trajao,  alw  ^ 
tioned  by  Frontinus,  is  the  first  record  wl^ich  htf^** 
ed  us  of  Portus  as  a  cily.  In  the  year  of  oar  iM^ 
we  find  it  an  Episcopal  See,  governed  by  S.  Btppo*!" 
tiis,  bishop  and  martyr  (rf):  Conslantiae  extesW » 

(a)  lib.  LX.  t.  %  I.  (5)  Ca«odo  r,  Vaikr.  Kb.  ^/^  j^ 
ntgyr.  c.  ag,  (d)  ^^»  Martyr,  mi,  OsUa  TUerinM.  »■**• 
nUephanon  fhymm,  XI. 


^nelosote  to  the  north,  as  we  shall  see;  and  his  enlarge^ 
ment  ^fc  the  name  of  CiTitas  Gonstantiniana,  as  we  read 
in  the  ballst>f  Benedict  YIII.,  A.  D.  10t9,  and  Leo  IX., 
A.  IX  10^9,  both  recorded  bj  Ughelil  The  importance 
of  the  city  as  the  granary  of  Borne  placed  it  under  the 
snperintendanee  of  the  Praefect  of  Rome  (a),  thePrae- 
fect  of  proTisions  ,  and  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Cb« 
mes  Partus  (£);  bat  this  same  importance  exposed  it  to 
terrible  vicissitudes  in  the  Y.  and  yi.  centories  •  et erj 
assailant  ofRome  having  sought  to  occupy  Po^tus  in  ordet 
to  starve  the  CJapito)  into  submission.  Thua^  Alaric,  in  the 
first  siege  of  Rome,  A.  D.  £08 ,  directed  his  hostilities 
agtfinst  it;  and  dfter  i^  feir  days  siege,  as  we  read  in  Zo- 
aimus  and  Pbilosforgius,  took  it  and  its  three  ports,  a 
disaster  followed  as  a  iiatural  and  necessary  consequence 
by  the  surrender  of  Rome.  Again,  in  £09,  the  capture  of 
Portus  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  Rome,  which 
the  Barbarian  consigned'  to  the  horrors  of  aaccage.  In 
A25,  however,  we  find  Portus  again  flourishing,  and  ador- 
ned by  Yalentinian  III.  with  a  splendid  portico,  called 
from  that  emperor  the  Placidian  portico,  as  is  recorded 
by  an  inscription,  which  we  shall  find  in  the  Episcopal 
palace*  In  537  it  was  Occi^pied  by  Yjtiges,  who  left  there 
a  garrison  of  1,000  men;  but  being  blockaded  by  the 
Greek  fleet,  they,  in  turn,  were  compelled  by  want  of 
provisions  to  join  the  hea4-quarters  of  Yitiges  (c).  In 
569^  on  the  recall  of  Belisarius  to  the  east,  Portus  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Totila  (<f);  and  thus  continually  ha- 
rassed it  became  abandoned,  leaving  aS  the  only  record 
of  its  snbsecpient  existence  as  a  city  the  imperfect  chro- 
nology of  its  bishops,  preaerve4  by  Ugbelli  in  his  //a« 

(i^  Sidonios  lib^  I.  ep.  lo.  (5)  Caisiodiir.  Varimr.  lib.  YII.  sp.  9. 
(c}  Procup.  Gothic  Wtr  lib.  II.  c.  7.  (dr.  Ibid.  lib.  IV.  c,  34* 
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lia  Sacra.  In  8&9  Tbe  Saracens,  haTing  asaenUad  a  ke 
at  Toiar  in  Sardinia  ,*madeja  descent  on  Porto ,  as  n 
read  in  the  Life  of  I4B0  lY.  bj  Anastastos  Btbliollie 
carioS)  a  contemporary  writer;  but  the  united  fleets  i 
Ifaples,  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  hastened  to  the  relief  of  tk 
Bomans;  engaged  in  6erce  encounter  the  predttoij  as- 
sailants, qntil  the  hostile  fleets  were  separated  bj  1  toa- 
pest,  which  scattered  the  Teasels  of  the  Barinriaas  ii 
all  directions;  and  of  those  cast^on  shore  on  the  islaod 
of  Ponaa  some  were  put  to  death,  the  remainder  sat  is 
prisoners  to  Bome,  of  whom  a  proportion  were  execotel 
at  Porto  ,  the  rest  sold  as  sU? es.  This  signal  debt  of 
the  Saracens  forms  the  w^U  known  snbjeet  ofooeof 
Baphael^'s  noblest  frescos  in  the  Vatican.  Snceeaii^r 
devastated  bj  the  Goths ,  the  Lombards  and  die  San- 
eenS|  and  rednced  to  a  mere  military,  station)  vithnt 
commerce  or  secnritj,  the  ciij  became  defiopolatod;  id 
moles  being  neglected  probablj  suffered  partial  np- 
lure,  SQ  as  to  admit  accumulations  of  sand  and  leader 
the  poi:t  inaccessible  to  ships;  and  it  is  matter  of  histo- 
ric certaintj  that  in  the  middle  of  the  IX.  oeatoi;  ^ 
place  was  entirdj  abandoned.  The  repletion  of  tbaOaa* 
dian  port  with  sand  excluded  that  of  Trajao  fro»  all 
communication  with  the. sea;  and  it  was  thus  redooed  t« 
the  condition  of  a  lake.  In  992,  afVer  it  had  beea  W 
land-bound,  a  fosse,  still  in  part  existing,  ^^ 
shall  see,  was  opened  to  it  from  the  Tiber  (a);  ^ 
from  that  period  it  has  been  partiallj.encroacbedM 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  its  edifices  and  tM 
dilapidation  of  its  quajs.  The  population  of  tke  ds- 
tricts  having  considerably  diminished,  GallixtiisO«oBi« 
l^ted  the  See;;of  S*  Bufina  to  that  of  Porto;  and  is  V&^ 

(a)  PrMUg*  JaoM.  XIII.  apod  UghelU. 
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Jiiinii ,  baviDg  put  to  death  Martin ,  nepheir  of  CarcL 
di  Geccailb,  who  was  in  possession X)f  the  castle  of  Portb^ 
became  master  of  that  strong-hold  and  of  the  castle  of 
Ostia.  In  1^61  the  port  was  visited  bj  Pius  11.,  who,  as 
we  redd  in  his  Life  bj  Gampano,  contemplated  its  res* 
toration;  and  its  pharos  or  light-bouse  then  stood  in 
th6  sea^  as  we  learn  from  the  same  Biographer,  and  also 
from  BIdndo  da  FOrli  in  the  second  booU  of  his  Bonia 
IfiSiAuratd.  Giaoomo  Yolatlsrrano  records  that,  in  i&Sdi^ 
the  port  was  also  f  isited  bj  Sixtus  IV.^  who  tob  enters 
tained  the  idea  of  its  restoration;  and  its  pharos  was 
then  alk>  insulated;  but  Falvius  and  Faunua  inform  us 
that  it  no  longer  existed  in  their  daj,  that  is  in  the 
XYL  century.  In  1612  the  right  channel  of  the  Tiber 
was  re-opened  by  Paul  T.;  and  in  1825  was  erected  the 
village  of  I^iumicinb^  which  has  succeeded  to  the  por« 
tus  Bomanus. 

Having  premised  this  brief  historical  notice  we  Plani 
now  prepare  to  examine  the  vestiges  of  the  Claudian  Z^^ 
and  Trajan  ports ,  adopting  the  analytic  and  chrono* 
logical  as  well  as  topographical  method.  A  plan  of  th^ 
locality  would  however  much  facilitate  it$  cdmprehen-- 
iion,  and  may  be  had  iti  Borne.  The  first  plan  of  the 
port  was  published  by  the  architect  Ligorio  in  155£; 
but  it  is  an  imaginary  restoration  at  variance  with  the 
existing  remains.  Du  Perrach^s,  executed  in  1575,  and 
slill  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  gallery  of  the  Carte  Geo- 
grafiche^  is  also  a  restoration,  but  less  faulty  than  that 
of  Ligorio;  it  has  been  engraved  by  Ant.  Lafrez  and 
also  by  De  Bossi.  The  most  recent  and  by  far  the  best 
is  that  of  the  Cav.  Ganina,  published  in  1838,  and  ac« 
companied  with  explanatory  observations. 

We  commence  our  archaeological  walk  by  retra-  ▲  walk 
cing  our  steps  towards  BOme,  and  meet,  about «  short  ^^^'  ^"^"^ 
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hiile  from  JPiumicino,  a  modem  fosae,  named  Il/oM 
di  Fronzino^  made  to  draiil  tbe  port  of  Qaudios^  aor 
called  il porta  Feechio^  and  the  low  groonda  hete  adjoii* 
ittg  the  road,  which  are  flooded  ia  winter  and  tie  air 
led  il  Trajanellox  the  fosse  is  cut  thxongh  the  entnace 
Df  the  port  of  Claudius ,  iu  the  distaace ,  and  eopiies 
itself  ioto  the  Tiber.  About  a  mile  farther  (mweoieet 
ihejbsso  Trtgano^  or  fosse  kuhde  by  Trajaa  to  (mi 
communicatibn  between  bis  port  and  the  Tiber:  it  is 
considerablj  diminished  in  breadth  anddq>tb;hitstlll 
serreS}  bj  tbe  sluice  which  we  observe  at  its  aeam 
extremity,  to  convey  water  to  and  from  tbe  portof  Trt- 
jan ,  now ,  as  we  shall  tee ,  a  lake.  The  Tiber,  i  Uttk 
nearer  to  Fiuiiiicino  ^  forms  an  obtase  ao^  tf  it  ^^ 
cedes  from  tlie  road,  having  flown  parailel  to  tliept 
of  Trajan,  with  which  the  construction  of  thii  i^  ^^' 
ficial  channel  was  contemporary,  and  having  lakeotf 
obliqiie  direction  on  touching  tbe  edifices  attached  to 
the  port  of  Claudius ,  which  projected  aloog  its  rece- 
ding bed,  and  of  which  we  might  bave  obsened  sone  I^ 
mains  on  tbe  road,  which  is  altogether  modem,  tbefl- 
cient  road  having  terminated  on  reaching  tbe  edited 
of  the  Oaudian  port«  The  Trajanello  bad  been  occupied 
by  the  buildings  and  fosse  of  the  Trajan  port, a 
which  hereafter.  lu  this  locality  was  found  tbe  bets' 
tiful  bust  of  Trajan  now  in  the  Vatican.  Betveea  (k 
Trajanello  and  the  river  were  discovered,  in  182i,ei- 
tensite  ancient  baths  of  the  period  of  tbe  decline,  vbicii 
have  since  disappeared ;  and  near  ihem  was  fonnd  tv 
Tase  of  tbe  fountain  of  Monte  Citorio.  Advancing « 
soon  reach  tbe  mediaeval  castle  of  Porto,  wbicb  occu- 
pies tbe  site  of  the  ancient  citadel  of  Portus,  butcoi- 

^  tains  nothing  of  interest:  its  castellated,  wall  is  tbe  vori 

DrinciDallT  of  Card.  Roderick  Borcria«  aftenraidsi'^ 
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xandelt  Yl.)  whose  arms  are  seen  oTbr  ih^  tobftiice,  Tbe 
little  cborch  of  S.  Locia,  anaexed  to  the  episcopal  par 
lace,  vas  repaired  in  1583  bj  Card.  Corneo;  and  in  the 
atrium  are  collected  the  monumeals][of^PortU5  alreadj 
mentioned ,  among  which  are  (he  inscriptions  to  For- 
tumnus  and  Fortuna  TraiujuiUa,  a  pedestal  with  a  rude 
inscription  recorditag  the  after  decoration  of  the  Pla- 
cidian  portico ,  and  a  fragment  with  the  word  PLACI* 
DIAN  AM  inscribed  on  it.  Betuming  to  the  road  we  pbr 
ser?e  an  ancient  gate  ^  spanning  it  bejobd  the  castle  , 
called  the  arco  di  Nostra  Donna  from  a  likeoeis  of  the 
B.  Virgin  painted  there  in  the  XY.  centurj;  it  is  snpr 
posed  to  have  been  erected  bj  Triijan,  and  subsequent!  j 
strengthened  and  converted  into  a  gate  of  the  briginal 
enclosure  of  Portusy  which  stood  on  this  side  of  it  be* 
fore  its  enlargement  bj  Constantine.  To  our  left^  before 
reachiitg  ihe  ikrco  di  Rostra  Donna,  is  a  paling,  which 
gives  admission  to  the  quay  of  the  port  of  Trajan,  along 
which  arenon-descript  ruins  pf  its  ancient  stored,  docks, 
etc.:  this  quaj  will  conduct  us  fo  a  second  paling,  cros* 
sing  which,  and  turning  to  the  left  by  what  is  culled 
Monte  Giulio,  we  come  in  view  of  the  BlOnte  deirArena^ 
an  almost  insensible  ridge,   666  yards  long,  gently 
bending  towards  the  east)  and  terminating  in  a  small 
elevation  formed  by  ruins,  beytod  which  there  eiist  Uo. 
Ancient  vestigest  this  ridge  projects  from  the  island  on 
which  stood  the  light-house  between  the  extremities  of 
tbe  two  moles  of  the  Clandian  port ,  which  we  observe 
swelling  iiiio  curve  ridges  between  this  point  and  the 
port  of  Trajan.  The  island,  which  is  much  brd^der  tbaii 
the  moles ,  is  200  yards  long  by  99  ydrds  broad  5  and 
is  in  the  gce^t  axis  of  the  port;  ^nd  tbe  lw6  tnOUnds  at 
tbe  two  extremities  of  the  tnoles  are  reiDiiins  of  two  tow- 
tts    .  which  defended  the  entrance  into  the  harboun 
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The  right  mole  or  that  to  our  left  rises  on  lot  groonl, 
null  If  Tiaihle  in  its  full  length  of  800  metres:  tiw  M 
^ble  is  oow  united  to  the  island;  it  is  coteiedintb 
iuarine  plants^  with  the  lentisk,  the  tamerisk,  the  js- 
.  inper,'the  arbutus  etc,  and  can  be  traced  to  aleo^ 
of  It  10  yards,  when  it  is  lost  near  the  coaflaeoce  o( 
the'  fosso  di  Fronsino  with  the  Tiber.  Tbe  qua;  of  the 
<ilaodian  port  was  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  Tbe  oalr 
writers  who  describe  the  port  of  Claudius  are  Sodcnios, 
Dion  and  Jntrenal,  dial  part  of  the  Annab  of  Taeitot 
in 'which  it  is  nientioned,  being  lost  The  words  of  SD^ 
toniuii  are:  P6rtum  Ostiae  extruxit  eircwndacto  in- 
frii  sMsiraque  brackio^  el  ad  iniroiiwn  profondo 
jum  salo^  mole  djecia^  quanty  quo  siabilius  findd- 
rety  nauem  ante  demersit^  qua  magnus  oMseui  ex 
Egypio  fuermi  advHius^  Congest isque  pUiSj  tuperfo- 
suk  altissimam  iurrim    in  exemplum  AlexwJrva 
phariy'ui  ad  nociurnos  ignes  cursum  nafngiA  iv*' 
gerent{ay  Dion  sajs  that  Claadiws,  hanog  excantol 
a  considerable  extent  of  land,  faoed  it  with  stone,  ato 
which'  be  erected  two  vast  moles,  between  the  extremibes 
of  which  he  constructed  an  island^  on  which  roseip^ 
tos  in:  iniitation  of  that  erected  fay  the  Gnidian  Soitia* 
tus,  on  the  islahd  of  the  same  name  opposite  Heuo* 
dria  (i).  The  port  is  thus  described  bj  JoTenal: 
'^Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aeqaora  moles, 
Tyrrhenamque  pharon  porrectaque  bracbia  curios 
Quae  pelago  currant  medio,  longeque  relinqanol 
Italiam.  Don  sic  igitur  niirabere  portus 
Quos  Ratura  dedit'\  Sat.  XU.  ▼•  75  sqq. 
These  three  testimonies  are  in  perfect  accordance  vifii 
the  Testiges  before  us:  tfaej  inform  us  that  tlie  istens' 

(a>  Yit.  Claud,  c.  t&  {h)  Lib.  UL.  c.  n. 
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portioil  of  the  port  was  excavated  in  the  land;  that  the 
moles  projected  like  arms,  porrectaque  brachia^  into 
the  s^)  which  at  that  period  covered  the  land  as  far  as  the 
inner  port;  and  that  between  the  outer  extremities  of  bolh 
moles  was  constructed  an  island,  bearing  a  ligbt^houseu 
According  to  Suetonius  the  vessel  that  conveyed  th^ 
Tattcan  obelisk  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  island; 
Imt  Pliny,  who  was  an  eje-witness,  informs  us  that  il 
served  as  a  foundation  for  part  of  the  left  mole  (a).  The 
entrance  looked  to  the  north^  for  on  this  shore  the  north 
wind  is  comparatirely  mild,  and  therefore  less  caleu** 
lated  to  drift  the  sand  into  the  harbour.  This  outer  port 
Ibrmed  an  almost  semicircular  basin,  about  1110  yards 
in  diameter  and  2000  in  circumference;  and  the  inter- 
nal port  presented  an  oUong  square  between  the  outer 
one  and  the  river. 

From  the  Oaudian  we  now  return  to  the  Trajaot 
port  We  have  already  seen  that  Trajan  not  only  re- 
paired the  port  of  Qaudius  but  also  constructed  a  more 
secure  ipner  one,  which  took  his  name.  It  is  an  bexa« 
gonal  basin,  now  a  lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum««. 
ference,  which  communicated  with  the  inner  port  of 
Claudius  by  a  canal,  still  distinguishable  by  means  of 
the  rank  herbage  that  marks  its  marshy  track,  and  alsol 
with  the  channel  of  Fiumicino  by  the  fosso  di  Trajand. 
The  artificial  molds  of  Clauditis  advanced  far  into  the 
sea  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  waves;  axld  within  the  threer 
basins,  but  more  particularly  in  this  of  Trajan  the  laf'^ 
gest  vessels  rode  securely,  whence  Juv^nah 

Sed  trunca  puppe  magisier 
Interiora  petit  baianae  pervia  cyntbae 
Tuti  stagna  sinus. 

[a)  Lib.  XVi.  o.  76.  XXXVL  14. 
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Tbe  sides  lo  oar  left  have  soflered  much,  thensW 
having  letired  consldeiablj  from  its  ancieat  Halts.  Qi 
the  northern  side  were  found,  in  1  T9i^  fragments  of  i 
colossal  statue  of  Ttberiiis  17i>»  feet  in  heigbt.  Tk 
greatest  present  depth  of  the  water  is  abofs  tlim 
yards.  Having  alreadj  traversed  tbe  qnay  to  the  right  ve 
now  proceed  to  tbe  left,  along  the  lake,  until  we  leacl 
the  public  road,  and  observe,  nearly  opposite  tbe  ca- 
sino of  Prince  Pallavicini  of  Genoa,  a  large  inscriptloo, 
found  here  in  1837)  irc^cording  that  CUndios  eianted 
fosses  for  the  construction  of  his  port,  fbming  oon* 
nunications  between  its  southern  extiemit  j  and  ike  Ti* 
ber,  which  liberated  Rome  from  a  threateaed  isonda* 
iion  bj  giving  a  freeif  egress  to  the  waters  of  tint  riien 
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The  second  Tribunician  power,  in  which  the  (ossesvere 
eicavatd,  coincides  with  A.  U.  C  799  or  A.  D.  ^9,  is 
do  the  other  titles  of  Consul  Designatus  for  At^- 
and  emperor  for  the  XI.  time.  These  fosses  bafing  ^ 
obstructed  bj  the  construction  of  the  Trajan  port,  ik 
chantlei  of  Fiumicino,  as  we  shall  see,  was  sobstitoled 
for  them ,  and  communicated  with  both  btrboars  bj 
means  of  tiie  fosso  di  Trafano,  first  entering  tbe  Tnjaa 
and  next  the  inner  CUudian  port.  A  bronze  medil  oi 
Neroy  illustrated  by  Ebkhel^  proves  the  ex'tsteace  oft 
recumbent  colossal  statue  of  the  Tiber  near  tlie  <iocls 
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ht  TrafaD,'  sifaate  near  the  inner  extremit j  of  the  Oau- 
dian  port,  where  it  was  joined  hj  that  of  Trajan* 

The  progressive  increase  of  tbepopulation«of  Por-  Ciyitu 
tus  and  its  importance  as  (he  granary  of  Bome  led  CSon«  ^onsua- 
stantine  io  extend  16  walls  of  enclosure  from  the  arco 
di  Ifostra  J)onna  to  the  point  on  which  stands  the  cir- 
cular ruined  temple  of  Portumnus,  which  we  shall  find 
in  a  field  to  our  right  as  we  adfance  a  little  in  the  di- 
rection towards  Borne.  The  citj  of  Porto,  when  enlat* 
ged,  £^ri|i^d  a  soH  of  triangle belireen  the  port  and  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  rifer,  having  for  its  base  one  of  tha 
•ides  of  the  Trajan  port)  and  for  its  apex  the  localilj 
of  the ;  temple  i  and  the  walls  still  form  ridges  distin^ 
^tiishable  except  near  the  road,  reaching  on  one  side  as 
far  as  the  channel  of  Fiumicino.  In  the  bulls  of  Bene* 
diet  YIIL  and  Let^  IX*  the  enlargement  of  Constantino 
IS  called  Civitas  ConsiafUiniana\  and  the  irregolaritj 
of  the  bricks  and  thick  lajers  of  mortar  prove  it  not 
io  have  been  aoteriour  to  the  lY.  centurj.  The  cella  of 
the  temple  is  built  of  brick;  is  probablj  of  the  era  of 
S.  Severus;  and  its  dedication  to  Fortumnus  and  For* 
tuna  Tranquilla  is  inferred  from  the  inscriptions  rela*  ; 
ting  to  the  temple  of  those  divinities,  which  are  pre^ 
served  in  the  Episcopal  palace-  The  aqueduct  of  Portus 
tan  near  the  temple  towards  the  Ti^ajan  port. 

iProm  the  temple  of  Portumnus  we  proceed  to  Capo  Capo 
iue  Rami  J  which  we.  observe  in  the  distance,  marked  DtteRami* 
by  the  Caia  Doganale  and  a  small  elm  plantation ,  near 
which,  the  Tiber  divides  into  two  branches,  One  natural, 
on.  the  Qstian ,  the  otiier  artificial,  on  tlie  Fiomicino, 
side.  That  the  Tiber  had  but  one  bed  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  (a),  Gcero  (^),  Tirgil  (c),  and  Strabo  (d)  is 

M  Lib.  lILo  44.  lb)  J)e  Bepub,  lib.  II.  e.  5.  (e)  Lib.  I.  c.  55. 
XXIX.  14.  (d)  JEnM  lib.  VIL  v.  5i . 
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inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  never  mentioning  k! 
one:  the  Elder  Plinj  also  mentions  but  one;  and  tk 
first  person  hj  whom  a  second  channel  is  mentioned  is 
-the  jounger  Plinj  (a)  who,  when  describing  the  greil 
inundation  of  the  Tiber  under  Trajan ,  sajs  tbat  be 
excavated  a  fosse  (£),  which  cad  be  no  other  thin  this 
nearer  channel ,  for  there  exists  no  trace  of  any  other 
between  Rome  and  the  sea.  It  is  subsequentfj  mentio- 
sed  bj  Rutilius  about  A.  D.  AW  (c),  and  bf  Proco* 
pius  (if);  and  both  channek  were  naTigable  in  the  TL 
ceuturj  (e).  This  of  Trajan  continued  so  until  A.  D. 
1 1 18  (/);  but  subsequently  that  of  Ostia  is  alone  aen- 
4ioned  as  in  use.  At  the  close  of  the  X Yt  oestinj » 
dangerous  had  theOstianohannel  become  that  GfegXKLf 
aTailing  himself  of  :the  services  of  GioT.  Fontaoa^hil 
the  Trajan  channel  cleansed,  and  protected  hj  pallisi- 
ding  near  the  sea.  It  was  again  cleansed  bj  Folstani,  is 
16125  bj  order  of  Paul  V.,asis  recorded  bjaninicrip* 
tion  in  tbie  custom-house;  and  since  then  it  alone  has 
continued  navigable,  the  other  being  obstructed  by  ac- 
cumulations of  sand,  and  hence  called  iljlume  ntorto- 
The  I«oia  Near  the  Castle  is  a  bark,  and  at  Fiumieioo  is  > 

Sacra;         draw -^bridge ,  which  form  communications  with  the 
eino.  1^1^  Sacra,  or  island  formed  bj  both  channels  and  tk 

sea:  it  is  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  add  is  mentiooeo 
for  the  first  time  in  the  G>sroographj  ascribed  to  Elbi- 
cus,  written  in  the  V.  centurj,  in  which  its  perenolil 
verdure  and  flowerj  meads  obtain  for  it  the  appelhboo 
qI  Libanus  Almae  ^enem.  Procoptus  is  the  first  vriier 
who  gives  it  the  name  of  Sacra  (f ),  perhaps  from  '^ 

(a)  Lib.  V.  C.S  (b)  Lib.  VlII.  epitt.  17.  (e)  Itio.  lib  I.v.  il9^ 
(dl  Cothic  War  lib.  I.  c.  a6.  (e)  Ibid.  (/}  M orattfri  R.  L  S.T»  I^ 
P.  L  p.  S86.  \g)  Otfthic  War  )ib.  I.  c.  sf. 
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ippropriailon  by  Gonstantine  to  tbe  church  of  S$.  Pe- 
:er  and  Paul,  and  of  3*  John  at  Ostia  (a ),  perhaps  froni 
its  containing  the  church  and  sepulchre  of  S«  Hippolj* 
'us,  bishop  of  Portus  (£).  The  tower  of  the  basilic  de- 
licated  to  that  mart jred  bbhop ,  being  analogous  in 
:onstruction  to  those  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  S.  Varia  in 
Cosmedin  etc.,  is  ascribed  to  tl^e  YII).  centurj ,  when 
th^  are  hnowii  to  haye  been  constructed*  Near  the  tov- 
3r  are  vestiges  of  an  aqcient  reserroir:  at  a  short,  dls- 
twce  from  the  reservoir  i^re  wi^at  seem  to  be  remains 
^f  baths;  and  these  are  the  only  ancient  ruins  on  th^ 
island ,  althd  Gobellino  ,  in  his  Life  of  Pius  11.,  and 
Biondo  assqre  i|s  that  eyery  excavation  disclosed  mar^ 
bles,  coluq^ns,  ^tatu^s,  a  circumistance  which  makes  i\ 
probable  that,  when  Q^tia  and  Portus  existed,  they  were 
nearly  united  by  the  edifices  on  this  island.  Retqrning 
to  Fiumicino  we  proceed  towards  the  sea  as  (ar  as  its 
tower^  the  latitude  qf  which  is  fixed  by  tl^e  Astfonomera 
"Zotkii  and  Qicchebach  at  &,\\  A6-"  6,  and  the  longitude 
^t  29^.  53.'  &J'  9.  Fiumiciqo  is  a  name  now  given  in 
common  to  the  right  channel  of  the  river,  the  tower 
raised  for  its  defence,  aqd  the  pretty  village  erected  iq 
he  pontificate  of  [jeo  }^IL  by  Belisarius  Gristaldi,  Trea* 
urer  General  of  the  Apostolic  Ghaiqber;  but  the  name 
ras  origipally  applied  to  tbe  channel  of  Trajan,  called^ 
a  the  XL  century,  Focpm  Micinam^ot  the  small  out** 
et,  because ,  althd  now  the  principal  channel  between 
lie  biforcation*  of  the  Tiber  and  the  sea ,  it  was  thei^ 
nuch  sqiall^r  than  that  of  Qstia  (c). 


(a)  AoasUi.  fit  SilveUr.  c.  a8t   (^  Asanas.  Tit.  ft.  LiOD.  IV«. 
BulU  of  Bf  nediet  nil  and  Leo  IX. 
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oim— CAsm  FDtA^OawftJLinnrniK  sic.  itc.  bc. 

Owif  its  ^®  ^^^^  aireadj  described  ia  its  proper  plice  the 

history^  road  from  Borne  to  Ostia ;  and  we  shall  here  oalj  q|)- 
serve  thatj  bjr  crossing  the  Isola  Sacra  and  tbe  QstuD 
cbainnel  of  the  Tiber  bj  the  ferrj,  we  maj  coatiane  our 
|t)ute  from  FiumjcintK  Ancient  Ostia  was  fooaded  bj 
Ancns  Martins ,  who ,  after  baviog  compelled  tie  Te- 
ientes  to  cede  t6  bim  thef  Sjlva  Maesia ,  oo  (lie  right 
)>ank  of  the  river,  coloQised  Ostii^  with  a  ? lew  b>  secaie 
the  acquisition  (a).  It  stood  on  the  spot,  wbere^tccor- 
ding  to  Virgil,  Dionjsius,  Livj  and  Se^oSj^ncu 
landed  in  Latinm  ;  and ,  according  to  liyj  aod  Diooj* 
sius,  it  took  tbe  name  of  Ostia  from  its  site  more  7^- 
beris.  From  its  foundation  to  A.  U.  C  538,  Hbtorris 
totallj  silent  regarding  it;  but  in  thatjear,  iQ  ^'^ 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Cannae ,  we  read  of  aBooaa 
fleet  having  been  statioqed  there  (A);  and  30  years  uto 
Scipio  Arricanns  set  sail  with  30  vessels  from  Osliaw 
Spain  (c).  It  was  pillaged  bj  Marius(rf);  andtoftf* 
the  dose  of  the  Republic  the  Roman  fleet  sUlioaeil 
there  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  Giliciaa  pi^^ 
(c),  which  produced  the  war  of  Pompey  against  Iw 
pirates,  and  the  consequent  subjugation  of  Cili<^'^^^ 
suffered  much  from' tbe  erection  of  Portas;  and  its  ^ 
sequent  importance  arose  principally  firom  i''  ^^' 

(a)  Lit.  lib.  I.  c.  i5,  55-  Dionyi  UK  III.  c  4i-  W  ^'  ®  fl 
c.  Si  (r)  Lhr.  ML  XX?I.  c  14,  {dj  Appiaa  Civil  r-BrrB.U.  1^^ 
cero  Pro  Lege  Manilla, 
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pie  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ^  to  which  tha  Romans  orow« 
ded  jearlj  in  Haj  (a).  Claudius  sailed  from  Ostia  on 
bis  expedition  against  Britain.  Cbristianitj  took  earlj 
TOOt  there,  it  being  the  first  citj  in  the  vicinitj  of  Rome 
that  had  a  Christian  bishop,  ifl^ence  its  pre^ogatiye,  so 
earlj  as  the  time  of  S.  Augustin,  of  having  ^he  Pope 
consecrated  bj  the  bishop  of  Ostia  (b).  Si-  Cyriacus, 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  Vartjrologj ,  had  been  its 
first  Bishop  in  the  III,  centurj ,  according  to  Maroni. 
Topiscns  relates  that  Aurelian  commenced  a  forum 
there  near  the  sea  (c) ,  which  his  successor  Tacitus 
adorned  with  iOO  columns  of  giallo  antico,  each  23  feet 
in  height;  Cams  an^  Carinus  built  a  bridge  at  Ostia, 
as  is  reeorded  bj  inscriptions  to  be  seen  at  Castel  Fu* 
sanoj  and  Constantine  erected  i|  basilic  there  to  SS*  Pe* 
ter  and  Paul,  and  the  Baptist*  About  the  middle  of  the 
yh  centurj  Ostia  was  in  a  state  of  ruin ,  haviug  been 
destroyed  bj  the  Saracens  (d):  no  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  itj  and  the  present  wretched  village  was  founded, 
in  830,  b;  Greg.  IV,  at  ^  di3tance  of  about  a  mile  from 
the  ancient  citj  (e).  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  lY.  the 
Saracens  were  signally  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  T\f 
ber,  an  event  iatmprta\ised  bj  the  pencil  of  Rapba^el, 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Ostia  lie  scattered  along  the  its  re- 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  coinmencing  at  Tor  Boacciana,  ^^^^*' 
the  spot  on  which  £neas  is  said,  to  have  landed,  about 
4280  jears  before  the  Christian  era;  and  so  dilapidated 
are  thej  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  indicating 
them  as  thej  successivelj  present  themselves.  Adjoining 

Tor  Boacciano  is  the  emporium  of  S-  Severus  of  semi« 

• 

(a)  T«cit  Ani^l-  lil>-  XV.  o.  a6.  {b)  Brev.  Carthag.  Coll.  lib.  III. 
c.  1^  Manmi  Gommenl.  (<)  yit'Aarelian.  c.  4$.  (d)  Procop.  Goihiq 
jy^arlih.  I.  s.  a6.  (tfy  Anaataa.  YiU  Greg.  1?. 
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circular  conslruction ,  recognised  hj  a  medal  of  tkaC 
cnperor;  and  bejond  il,  along  tbe  rifer,  are  extenthe 
lemains  of  magaanes,  corn-stores  etc.,  which  belonged 
to  the  emporium.  To  the  right  of  these  rains  ,  on  tk 
sirada  dt  l^or  Boacciana  ,  are  remains  of  ihe  fimim  of 
Auielian.  Adjoining  tbe  extremit j  of  the  stores,  befotc 
preaching  tbe  via  Seyeriaiia  ,  are  remains  of  a  peristjk 
with  a  ball  in  its. centre,  discovered  in  1805;  and  tb« 
?ia  Sereriana  termioates  a  little  beyood  it  in  the  (win- 
cipal  temple  o{  tbe  citj,  trhich  rises  at  the  eiLtaemilj  of 
n  square  area,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  reigo  of  Tn^an  or 
Adrian.  Livj  mentions  a  temple  of  Jupiter  inOstia, 
struck  bj  lightning;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  these 
are  its  ruins.  Beyond  it  are  Testiges  of  baths,  foand  and 
destrojed  in  i830;  after  which  we  reach  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  theatre,  looking  towards,  and  rerj  near,  the 
riven  some  of  the  substructions  of  its  cavea  remain.  la 
jt,  as  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  record,  were^  decapitated, 
i|i  tbe  III  century,  SS*  Gyriacus,  Masimns  and  Ard»e- 
|aus  with  a  numerous  band  of  Christian  soldiers.  This 
theatre  is  the  nearest  ruin  to  modern  Ostia.  The  city 
had  been  surrounded  by  walls;  and  is  supposed  to  iuTe 
contained  20,000  inhabitants.  On  the  bank  of  the  Ti* 
ber,  |as  we  advance  towards  modern  Ostia  ,  we  leave  to 
our  left  the  ruined  church  and  hospitium  of  S*  Sehas* 
tian^  built  in  1637 — Among  the  many  ob)ecls  of  ble- 
fest  found  in  ancient  Ostia  were  30  dolia  of  terra  ealta, 
each  equal  to  21  tji  Roman  barrels,  some  of  which  we 
shall  see  at  Castel  Fuiano;  a  colossal  Antinoos;  the  fear 
groups  of  tbe  Labours  of  Hercules,  now  in  the  four 
angles  of  the  Sala  degli  Animali;  the  Ganymede  in  the 
Buoyo  ^raccio  etc.  etq. 

Uodern  Ostia  is  1$  miles  from  Rome,  and  aboat 
3  miles  from  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  fortress  built  is 


tlie  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  by  Iu9  nephew  Card.  QiQliano 
delU  BoTere,  l^isbop  of  Ostia  y  afterwards  Julias  IL,  of 
a  feir  wretched  hpuses  and  of  the  church  of  S*  Aurea  , 
rebuilt  bj  the  same  Cardifiai,  and  coQtalmng  a  chapel 
sacred  to  S*  Monaea,  who  died  at  ancient  O^tia.  The 
fortress  or  torre  d'^Ostia  is  the  work  of  Sangallo ,  as  we 
read  in  Yasari^and  sustain^  several  sieges.  In  the  epis- 
copal palace  are  some  ancient  monuments ,  collected 
on  the  spot  bj  the  lat0  Card.  Pacca ,  when  bishop  of 
Ostia*  The  present  abando<lmeat  of  Ostia  is  owing  to 
its  Doialai'ia  ^  and  to  the  opening  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Tiber  in  1612*  Bejond  it  are  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem salt-ponds ,  the  latter  still  worked  9  and  supplied 
with  salt-water  bj  a  canal  communicating  with  the  sea.  Gastel 

Two  miles  to  the  east  of  Ostia  is  Gastel  Fusano,  so  Fusano. 
called  from  the  Fusii  familj^  to  whom  the  tenement  once 
belonged.  It  is  now  the  property  of  prince  Gbigi,  who 
purchased  it  from. the  Saccbettt  family,  by  whom  the 
castle  had  been  built  in  the  XYIL  century  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  descent  of  pirates,  a  thing  not 
tinfrequent  ih  that  century.  From  the  palace  to  the  shore 
is  an  excellent  road,  constructed  of  polygons  taken  from 
tbe  Severian  way*  In  front  of  the  palace  are  some  of  the 
large  dolia ,  found ,  as  we  said ,  at  Ostia  in  1 783.  This 
road  is  eight  stadia  or  an  ancient  Roman  mile;  and  each 
stadium  is  marked  by  a  terminal  cippus.  The  beach  ia 
the  Liaurentian  shore ,  on  which  stood  the  Laarentian 
rllla  of  Pliny,  so  minutely  described  by  him  (tf).  In  the 
rail  of  tbe  steward'^s  house  are  two  inscriptions ,  which 
*elate  fo  a  brtdee  that  bad  been  e^cted  oyer  the  canal 
letween  the  salt  ponds  and  the  sea ,  which  formed  a 
K>undary  between  the  Ostiau  and  Laurentian  territo- 

(a;  Lib.  II.  epial.  17. 
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ries.  The  ancient  bridge  has  perished ,  and  the  presaie 
one  is  altogether  modem.  In  both  inseriptioos  the  naoo 
of  the  emperors,  bj  whom  the  bridge  had  been  repaired^ 
were  intentionall j  effaced;  but  in  the  better  preserrei 
one  we  read  their  titles,  Pii,  Felices,  InTicti,  Aogusti 
<Jermantci  Maximi,  Britannici  Maxim i,  Persici  Haxioi 
IVibanes,  0>nsuls,  Patres  Patriae  and  Proooosnk  Hk 
words  Persici  Maximi  are  a  proof  that  the  Inaeriptioiis 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  Persian  monardij  had  soc- 
ceeded  to  the  Parthian ;  and  we  know  that  Artabaans, 
the  last  king  of  the  Parthians,  was  slain  in  battle  br 
Artaxerxes,  A.  Di  226,  in  the  reign  of  Septimins  Sevems, 
Finding  the  name  of  Garinus  still  traceable  on  one  of 
the  inscriptions,  we  are  justified  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  thej  appertain  to  CSarus  and  Carinos ,  who 
reigned  together,  and  to  whom  all  the  titles  applj.  The 
bridge  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  via  SeTeriana,  a  mile 
nearer  tlie  sea  than  the  modern  one  near  Castd  Fqsuio. 
Tor  Pa-  Tor  Palerno  is  twelve  miles  from  Oslia,  and  is  dees- 

a^ncieot  ^  ^^  ^7  ^^^^  Antiquaries  to  occnpj  the  site  of  aneteat 
Lauren*  Laurentura*  The  Latins  gave  the  name  of  Lanreas  or 
ttto.  Laurentum  to  the  maritime  district  of  Latiam,  exten* 

ding  from  Ostia  to  the  territory  of  Antiam  ,  9s  well  m 
to  the  chief  citj  of  that  destrict.  It  was  derired  from  the 
laurel  groves,  with  which  the  country  continued  toahonad 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  (a),  but  which 
have  since  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  howeTcr 
still  partially  covered  with  wood,  particularly  towards 
the  sea;  is  cut  into  vallies  by  numerous  streams ;  and 
its  shore  is  fringed  by  parallel  ridges  of  sand,  piodaced 
by  the  successive  retreat  of  the  sea,  forced  back  on  itself 
by  quantities  of  alluvk  swept  down  by  the  Tiber,  and  cast 

(a)  Herodiao  lib.  L  e.  is.  Origo  Genlia  Eomaaae. 


on  the  sbore.  TheM  ridges  and  their  little  interaiediaie 
rallies  gradmlly  lose  t&eir  sterility^  ^nd  become  clothed 
"with  TtgetiitioD  aad  a  Tariely  of -sponianeoos^shrnbs, 
sttbh  as  the  juniper,  the  arbutus,  tbe  myrtle,  the  rose- 
mary, the  helSantheumj  and  at  a  farther  distance  from 
the  shore,  after  the  lapse^af  cCDluries  and  hj  ^e  de«- 
conposition  of  vegetable  matter,  the  sand  has  been  con- 
verted into  soil,  and  preisents  fertile  meadows,  diyersi- 
fied  with;  groves  of  lofty  pines,  corktrees,  beeches,  ashes, 
elms  and  oaks,  reminding  the  classic  traveller  of  Vir- 
girs  description  of  the  Lanrentian  grove  (a). 

Poljbius  is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  speakv  of 
Laurenlum,  when  recording  a  treaty  between  tbe  Cdr**' 
ftluiginians  and  Rbmans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar^ 
quins ,  in  which  were  included  the  Laurentians.  Lau- 
renlum is-subsecjuently  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Vir- 
gil; the  latter  describes  it  as  situate  on  an  eminence, 
between  which  and  the  Tiber  were  extensive  woods, 
tlie  scene  of  his  noble  episode  of  Nisus  and-  Euryalus. 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  it  at  a  distance  of 
XYL  miles  from  Rome;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  his 
liaurentian  villa  stood  between  Laurentum  and  Ostia, 
at  a  distance  of  XVII.  miles  from  Rome.  The  only  ruins 
that  exist  XVL^miles  from^Rome  in  this  direction,  with« 
in  the  territory  of  ancient  Latium ,  are  those  of  Tor 
Faterno;  and  hence  the  obvious  inference  that  they  be- 
long to  liaurentum.  Approaching  Tor  Paterno  we  meet 
near  the  sea  a  small  military  station,  occupied  by  a  coast- 
guard; and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  commence 
the  ruins  ot  Laurentum,  called  Tor  Paterno,  now  partly 
converted  into  a  farm-house.  The  ruins  consist  of  seve- 


(a)  Lib.  XI.  V.  l35  iqq. 
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jral  noii^descripC  cIiaoibeK9)  the  oentnl  one  of  which  s 
.  oonTerted  iatQ  the  little  niral  church  of  &  Philip.  Ia 
.the  reer  of  theie  rainsisanendosdiaraa^vhichsMi 
to  hare  beea  a  garden,  a  little  bejond  which  are  tk 
ruins  of  an  oblong  hall;  and  near  the  htll  are  lestip 
of  the  Tie  Laurentina.  Other  miiis  axe  setUered  om 
the  plain,  among  which  are  thoee  of  two  reservoin  aid 
an  aqneducl,  now  scarcely  disringgishaWk  The  torn 
of  Ihe  aqaedoql  prore  that  the  mins  bdon;  sot  to 
PUnj^s  TiUa,  which,  as  he  himself  infeims  ss,  hid  no 
a^educt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  CapoGotti, 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  Tor  Patemo  On  the  rod  to  fti- 
tica.  On  the  Peutingerian  Chart  Lavrentomis  Flolb 
from  Lavinium,  the  exact  distance  of  these  iiiiii&^ 
Pratica  ,  the  lute  of  Lavinium  ,  whereas  Capo  CoUa  is 
two  miles  nearer  Pratica^  and  cannot  therefore  hue  bos, 
as  some  have  contended » the  site  of  Lauimitam. 
Bistorj  Li^urmtnm  is  said  to  hate  been  foanded  bj  has^ 

the  Pelasgic  Chief,  son  of  Saturn,  LXXX.  jean  kfae 
the  taking  of  Troj,  or  about  XIIL  centuries  hefoie  tk 
Christian  era.  He  was  succeeded  bj  his  son  FaQAiis,rk 
espoused  Harica^  hj  whom  he  had  Latinos,  the^iS* 
ning  king  on  th^  arrifal  of  JEneas,  who,  on  being  re- 
fused hospitalitj  bj  him,  had  recourse  to  anas,  if^ 
some  conflicts  with  the  Laurentians  and  Bataliaos  ir 
neas,  according  to  Dionjsins,  Li?j,  Aurelias  Ti<^ 
and  Virgil^ entered  into  atreatj  with  Latinos,b7«^ 
the  Trojans  got  possession  of  I^afinium,  and  the  Tie- 
jan  hero  obtained  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Utistis^o 
marriage.  After  the  death  of  Latinos,  Lafiniabecane«$ 
heiress,  hafing  had  no  brother;  and  Lafinium  hta^ 
the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom.  £neasdied  XXX  7^ 
later;  and  Alba  Longa,  built  bj  lolus,  became  the  ci- 
pital  of  the  Latins.  After  the  destruction  of  Alba  Lo*? 
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Lanreiitcim  in  oommon  with  the  other  cities  of  Latinm 
became  at  least  nomiDallj  independent;  joined  the  La« 
tin  League  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins;  and  was 
defeated  at  lahe  Begillus,  after  which  it  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Borne  in  common  with  the  other  members 
of  the  League*  It  did  hot  join  the  second  Leagne,  a  cir- 
cumstance whieh  drew  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  be- 
tween Bome  and  Laurentudi,  insomuch  that  the  Bomans 
annuallj  renewed  the  alliance  with  them^  according  to 
Lirf,  on  eyerj  tentb  of  the  Latin  Feriae.  In  AU.G.  565 
the  population  had^'howewer)  become  so  thin  that  they 
were  forgotten  in  the  usual  distribution  of  meat  at  the 
Feriae  Latinae,  M  6iilisaioii  to  which  the  prodigies  of 
that  year  were  ascribed ,  and  to  atone  for  which  fhey 
were  celebrated  a  second  time,  the  former  baring  been 
pronounced  irregular.  In  the  following  century  Lau« 
rentum ,  in  common  with  the  other  maritime  cities  of 
Latium,  suffered  much  from  the  Samnites  under  Tele<* 
sinus,  the  friend  of  Harius;  and  so  reduced  was  it  by 
Ais  disaster  that  it  was  colonised  by  Augustus,  as  we 
know  dam  an  inscription  recorded  by  Gruter,  in  which 
it  is  called  CSoloaik  Augu§td  Laurentum  (a);  but  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  become  a  mere  Tillage  (b).  Tra- 
jan united  the  two  Communities  of  Laurentum  and  La- 
Tinium,  calling  them  Lauro-Lavinium;  and  Laurentum 
is  mentioned  separately  by  the  Itineraries,  a  proof  that 
it  must  have  continued  to  retain  some  inhabitants  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  V,  and  YL  centn* 
riei;  but  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  completed  its 
ruin  in  the  IX*  and  X  centuries. 

LATINIUM.  The  present  road  to  Lafinium  orPra-  Pratica, 
tica  leavea  Bome  by  the  gate  of  S.  Paul,  and  is  the  same  J^^^qI^^^ 

history  of. 
Wi  P-  4B4  ^n.S.  (^)  Lib.  II.  epi4.  17. 
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a^  ihe  Laor^iiitian  as- far  at  ihit  ponticello  di  S.PaolOf 
whence  it  is  the  same  as  thai  of  Ardea  as  fax  aePratia, 
passing  bj  the  TieFontane  (a),  Poate  Buttero^  Acqn 
Acetosa,  Schizzaaellp,  Itfoole  Higliore  and  Solfatata  (h). 
^.bout  a  mile  from  Solfarata  h^  cross  road^  which 
branches  to  the  right  from  that  of  Afedea^  M»d  cOndods 
to  Pratica  Dr  ;IiaTiaiuin ,  which  is  about  XYIL  milo 
from  Borne  b^  the  modem  road,  IIL  from  the  sea,  TI« 
from  Laurent  urn,  and  about  YL  from  Ardea.  All  an- 
cient writers  concur  in  recording  ih^t  LaTiniiun  had 
been  foonded  bj./Eneas^and  their  unamniitj  b  streogtb* 
eiied  bj  th9  Trojan .  usages  observed  from  time  in- 
memorial  bj  the  andi^nt  Romans*  AriiT^d  on  the  Lao- 
renti^i  oQ^st ,  £neas  recognised  in  it  the  coaaby  of 
(lb  final  de^ioation.  A  sow,  pursued  bj  some  Tro)aus, 
la  J  dofrnon  a  hill  three  miles  from  the  sea^  where  a 
Toice  is  said  to  have  issued  from  the  wood,  commanding 
the  Trojan  hero  to  found  there  a  citj,  which  hb  peo- 
ple should  possess  for  as  many  jears  as  the  aow  shcHiId 
have  joung:  next  daj  she  brought  forth  tbirtj,  wliidi 
with  herself  were  sacrificed  to  the  Trojan  Peostes;  and 
on  the  spot  stood  a  cottage,  in  the  time  of  Dioojsois, 
which,  from  its  sacredness,  no  stranger  was  allowed  to 
enter*  Yarro  relates  that  the  bronze  effigies  of  the  sav 
and  her  young  were  preserved  in  LaTittiam  In  hb  dij* 
The  citj  of  JEneas  rose  on  the  spot :  and  the  Tn/jm 
hero,  hafing  entered  into  a  treatj  with  king  I^lmos, 
obtained  quiet  possession  of  hb  new  settlement.  The 
liatins,  then  at  war  with  the  Butulians,  being  joined 
/  by  the  Trojans,  soon  gained  a  decisi?e  rictorj;  end  the 

Trojans ,  baying  completed  their  citj  ,  gave  io  it  tbe 
name  of  Layiniom  in  honour,  of  Lavinia  ^  the  wife  of 

(a)  ToL  IT.  p.  us  tqq.  (()  Yd.  IT.  p.  ai5  aqq 
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.£ilfea9k  According  to  Dionjsius  LaTiniam  was  foanded 
the  second  jemr  after  the  taking  of  Troj,  that  is  1198 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  &4B  befoi^e  the  foun- 
dation of  Home.  Tbs  Riltulians  again  rose  up  against  . 
the  Latins,  led  by  Tarnus,  cousin,  of  Amata,  wife  of 
Liatimis,  who  h^d  expt^ded  La?inl4  in  marriage.  Lati** 
nus  and  TumusTetl  in  liattle:  the  Trojans  obtained,  the 
victorj)  and  JEneas  succeeded  Latinua^  but  died.twd 
years  aftbr^hafing  been  dro^med  in  theTi?er  ITumicUs^ 
in  a  battle  with  the  Butnlians,  led  b j  Meaentios  '^  king: 
of  the  Gerites«  A  tomwlus  was  raised  iu  bis  honour  ^ 
planted  round  with  trees;,  which  was  seen  bj  Dionj^iuSi 
iCUieas  was  succeeded  bj  his  son  AscaninS,  who  defeated 
Meaentius  and  his.  son  Lansus^  with 'whom  he  nlade'ati 
honourable  peaces  Thirtj  years  a&er  the  foundation  of 
Larinium  Ascaniu^  founded  AlbaLonga,  having  left 
LiaTiuium  to  his  stepmother  and  her  son  SjUius;  but 
after  her  death  Lavipium  became  subject  to  Alba,  The 
people  of  Laviniuui  bad  been  injured  bj  Tatius^  "wk^ 
refused  them  redress ;  and  When  Tatius :  and  Boidu'» 
lus  came  tbitb^  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Dii  Penates^ 
the  former  was  stabbed  to  death  at  the  Tcrj  altar  with 
the  sacrificial  knives.  After  thie  destructioii  of  Alba  Lonp 
ga  bj  Tollos  Hostiliut,  Larinium  recoyered  ita  inde* 
pendedce;  joined  the  Latin  League  a^aiost  fioioe  ibr 
the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins;  but  was  kiadlj  treated 
tijr  the  Romans  after  the  baUle  of  lake.  BegiUu9«  The 
li^vlnii^s  also  joined  tbe  second  League^  and ;  #ere  no 
doubt  severely  punished  by  the  Bomans*  Thej  also  suf- 
fered from  the  Samnites  in  the  time  of  SjUa;  and  Lu<- 
can  describes  their  ci|j  as  deserted  in  his  day*  It.  «(as 
colonised  by .  Yespasiaii )  and  formed  one  commuaity 
with  Laurentum  under  the  Aame  of  L|^uro-La?inium.^ 


.   I  i 
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AS  we  leam  from  Frootions.  Tbe  hiTasioa  oflhe  Bv> 
iMtrians  and  tbe  depredefiens  of  tW  Sanoens  oonplelBl 
its  desthictioii. 
Tillage  of  Tbe  modem  Tiliege  of  Featica  stands  on  a  steep  131 
Pratiea.  ibodt  three  miles  finoin  tbe  sea,  and  takes  its  aaaie  bm 
tbat  giYen  to  it  bj  £neas,  Pairis  Dei  Indigetis.  Aste 
approach  it  we  observe  tbe  tower  of  the  Borghese  pi- 
lac^  'under  a  vtng  of  #bich  is  tbe  gate  of  the  wretebed 
Tillage.  On  entering  we  obserre  that  the  palace  mkI 
adjoining  bouses  rite  oik  ancienl  brick  walls;  aaJ  tke 
litde  si{uare  is  supposed  to  ocoopj  the  site  of  0  aa- 
cient*  resenrodr.  At  tbe  side  of  die  pafaioe  dcit  the  gilc 
Uanda  a  pedestal  of  tbe  IV.  ccntory,  which  sosCaiBed  a 
statue  to  Galerius  Yaleriua  Haximianus  Gaeair,cfeeted 
bj  Jnliiis  Priseilliattiaa  Maxrnnis,  Curator  of  tbe  Uo- 
rentes«-La?{niateB.  Near  (his  pedestal  is  a  fragneat  of  a 
itatue,  draped  in  a  toga.  At  the  otber  extremilj  of  tk 
palace  is  another  pedesfiit  with  a  similar  firagmeDl;  wl 
in  the  centre  is  the  ^tttranace  into  tbe  palaee  On  eote- 
ring  we  meet  a  pedestal,  which  sustained  a  stataeofAa* 
toninus  Pius,  erected  to  him  after  bis  death  bj  the  S^ 
note  and  People  of  Laorenlum  for  bsTbg  not  ealr  pR- 
served  but  enUirged  their  prii^ileges^  The  palaoe,  abid 
now  series  in  part  as*a  granary,  tras  erected  bjtbeBor' 
gbese  familjr,  who  became  pinc^ietors  of  the  place  a 
kht  X¥IK  oentufj;  it  commands  an  extensi?ene«il^ 
Bcendhig  we  obserre  direotfy  opposite  its  gale  a  y? 
pedestal  inscribed  to  Sylvius  £neas,  the  Joonder  a(  tbt 
Alban  djnastj.  On  the  piaasa  are  se?eral  other  pedc»> 
"iiAs  and  fragments ,  remains  of  tbe  ancient  dlj*  1* 
^fNHTidanent  population  of  Pratiea  amounts  (0  abevt  1 
doaen  families;  and  the  village^  belongs  to  (he  Dioct* 
aud  jurisdieficin  ofAlbano. 
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AfiDKA.  Ardea  is  about  YII.  miles  from  Pratica ;  Ardca,  the 
amd  the  onlj  object  of  interest  oq«  the  waj  is  the  rifer  ^^P||^ 
nomicuS)  notr  called  Rio  Torto^  on  account  of  its  tor*  RMtalians. 
tuositf)  which  is  about  half waj  between  Pjratica  and  Ar- 
dea. It  rises  at  a  distance  of  about  XL  miles  from  the 
sea  in  the  Yalle  Gaja ,  but  iFSTels  XVUI.  miles ,  and 
terminates  in  a  lake  near  the  sea  shore,  three  miles 
from  Ardea  in  a  direct  lina  It  waa  the  bounder j  betweea 
the  Latins  and  the  Butulians ;  and,  altbd  ordinarily  a 
mere  streamlet^  it  not  unfrequentlj  swells  into  a  vio* 
lent  and  dangerous  torrent  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
Anna  Perenna,  -the  sister  of  Dido,  disappeared,  and  her 
fane  stood,  at  the  entrance'of  the  stream  into  the  lake  (a), 
near  the  gro^e  sacred  to  Pater  Diu^  Indiges  {i).  That 
this  stuaam  is  the  Nomicus  appears  from  Plinj ,  who 
places  the  grove  after  Laorentum ,  the  Rumicus  after 
the  grove,  and  Ardea  after  the  NumicuS}  exactly  the  lo« 
ealitj  of  the  KTorto  (c),  the  only  one  between  Lauien** 
tum  and  Ardea  except  the  Bio  deirincastro,  which  flows 
immediately  under  Ardea,  where  the  Trojans  and  Bu'^ 
tulians  eould  not  have  fought,  and  in  which  tberefooa 
jEneas  could 'not  hafedisappearedv' Moreover  Orid  cha« 
rafcterisea  the  Numicus  as  peculiarly  winding,  and  Yic** 
for,  Tirgil,  Ovid  and  Sylius  I talicus  describe  it  as  fof^ 
ming  a  lake  near  the  sea ,  peculiarities  which  accord 
with  the  Bio  Torto  and  not  with  the  Bio  deirincastrOi 
The  battle  between  i^neas  and  Tucnus ,  according  td 
the  author  of  the  Origo  Crtntis  Bomanae^  was  fough( 
near  the  lake,  where  iEneas  disappeared  at  night  in  a 
thunder  storm ,  and  was  never  after  found,  a  tradition 
embellished  by  Ovid  (</). 

(d^  Ovid.  M otamorph.  lib.  Xiy«  v.  SgS  tqq.  FatU  lib.  IIL  v.  447  aqq,' 
(b)  Sylius  lib.  VIII.  v.  sS  sqq.  (c)  Hist  Nat.  lib.  III.  c.  5.  (d)  UeU- 
morph.  lib  XIY.  v.  681  sqq.  596  sqq. 
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The  once  famous  citj  of  Ardea  is  now  reduced  (0 

n  wretched  Tillage,  nearlj  deserted  in  the  snmAet  sa- 

son  on  account  of  the  malaria ,  and  containing  about 

1 70  inhabitants  in  the  other  seasons  of  the  jear.  Moden 

Ardea,  which  is  about  XXIIL  miles  from  Bome  mi 

XY.  from  AniiUm,  is  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  citj; 

and  is  entered  bj  a  gate  built  bj  the  Golonna  familjia 

the  XY.  centnrj^  as  was  also  the  Gesarini  palace.  It  is 

the  only  entrance  to  Ardea,  the  rest  of  ita  circuit  faeiag 

inaccessible^  On  entering  we  obser?e  to  our  rigiil  tbe 

.Gesarini  jpalace ,  which  commands  a  Wew  of  tl^  pUia 

of  Ardea,  three  miles  in  circumference.  To  the  left  of 

the  gate  are  remains  of  small  cells  cut   in  the  tab) 

the  onljrooms  that  remain  of  ancient  Ankra.  Tbemad 

opposite  the  gate  leads  up  to  the  Tillage,  and  is  eot  in 

the  solid  rock^  as  ure  also  the  fonr  small  streets  wttbm 

the  Tillage*  The  little  church,  built  in  the  XllXr  cestaij, 

stands  on  ancient  ruins  of  reticulated  work;  and  in  tk 

area  opposite  its  side  entrance  is  the  sepulchral  altir 

of  Manius  Septicius ,  found  in  the  vicinitj  of  Arde^ 

Advancing  bejond  the  church  to  the.  northern  exbv* 

mitj  of  the  citadel  we  have  a  view  of  the  ytallej  del  ia- 

castro  opposite  us,  and  of  Giritk  Yecchia  or  the  site  of 

the  ancient  citj  of  Ard^  to  oar  right  Returning' hence 

to  the  gale  bj  which  we  entered  we  commence  oar  walk 

around  the  walla  bj  a  path  to  the  left,  and  obserte  that 

the  tufa  rock  has  been  cut  perpendiculajrlj  so  as  to 

present  an  elevated  breast-work ;  and  here  is  seen  an 

ancient  Butulian  tomb,  cut  in  the  natural  rock,  which 

bad  been  surmounted  bj  walk  built  of  blocks  of  tufa, 

atf  ina J  still  be  seen.  Advancing^  we  observe  to  our  r^ 

the  Ii'i  tie  church  of  S.  Marina ,  of  the  XIL  oentorv , 

built  up  ag^uist  the  rock  6f  Civita  Yeechia.  Its  door* 

frame  was  presented  ^o  the  church,  in  the  XII.centQfT, 


bj  Odcio^  Savellt,  better  known  as  Cencio  Camenrio, 
the  iben  Cbancellor  of  Borne ,  afterwards  Pope  Honor 
rius  III.  In  tb^  centre  ;of  its  architrave  is  the  .figure  of 
S.  Marina  wA^h  tjije  inscription,  scA-biabisjl;  to  tbe  led  is 
the  Abb0t^  AP9As;>  to  tbc)  right  is  the  father  of  S.  Ma* 
rina^FAv-sit  AHiiiB^ail  enclosedin  small  circlesjandb^sneath 
is  the  inscription:  caci.  ^xcblse.  &?  oAticEidi.  va^is*  ob« 
TTut;  bac  Foa'TAk  TIB60*  habuta/  TiBf.  Several  Bu- 
tulian  tombs  mttj  here  be  observed  in  the  citadel  and 
iu  Ci|(iita  Yecchia^To  the  right  as  we  advfince,  the  road) 
which  is  cut  >n  ;the  rock ,  leads  to  Civitk  Yecchia  ^  of 
which  the  site  only' rdmains*  Continuing  the  circuit  of 
the  citadel  we  observe  to.  our  left  a  bastion,  built^  in 
the  XYI«  century.,  of  the  blocks  of  the  ancient  wall , 
united  with  cement  Beyond  this  bastion  the  walls  present 
an  imposing  appearance,  being  100  feet  in  height,  built 
without,  cement  and  without  regularity.  We  next  reach 
a  small  mill;. and  here  we  observe  a  lofty  mound,  rai- 
sed, like  the  agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  to  give  additional 
elevation  to  tlie  walls,  where  the  site  had  been  low.  It 
is  faced  with  blocks  lof  tufa;  and  a  little  beyond  it  we 
reach  the  gate  by  which  we  first  entered  Ardea,  having  . 
thus' completed  oujT  walk  ground  the  city  and  citadel. 

The  Butulians,  whose  capital  Ardea  had. been,  are 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Argives,  driven  here 
with  Danfie,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  by  a  strong  wind, 
a  tradition  sung  by  YirgU  (a):  that  event  i»  supposed 
to  have  occurred  1/iOO  years  before  the  Christian  era  {b)i 
and  the  city  derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  grandeur, 
according  to  Servius :  Ardea  guasi  ardua  dicta  est , 
idest  magna  et  nobilis*  Its  Argive  origin  is  confirmed 


{a)  ^n«d.lib.TU.  v.  4o3  iqcj.    (h)  Petit  Radel  .Examcn  anali- 
tique  cic.  p.  154. 
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hj  Solinas  (a),  and  Plinj  (5).  The  Butolian  tmitoiy 
Wds  sitaate  between  the  Latins  and  Yokcians :  lo  tk 
east  the  fosso  dt  S.  Anastasio  and  the  road  to  Amur,  is 
far  as  the  osleria  di  CiTit^  separated  it  from  the  tern- 
tor  j  of  Anxur  and  Lanufiam:  to  the  west  theHaoiais, 
from  its  source  to  the  sea  separated  it  from  \he  territoft 
ofLaTiniumttothe  north  the  last  skirts  of  HooteGiore, 
of  the  tallej  of  Aricia  and  of  Castel  Sarello  di>i(M  it 
from  Gorioli ,  Aricia  and  Albana;  and  to  the  soolli  it 
extended  as  fards  the  sea^  between  the  Namicnsandtk 
fosso  di  S.  Anastasio,  thds  altogether  indoding  i  ctr- 
cait  of  fiftj  miles.  Turnus  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  foitfth 
In  a  direct  line  from  Danae  (d) ;  and  bis  Falkr  w^ 
Daunus  ^  whence  the  Ratulians  are  -often  eilM  Gm 
Daufiid  (d).  After  the  death  of  Turnus,  #ho  wis  slim 
in  battle  bj  £neas,  the  nionarchieal  form  of  govera- 
Inent  seems  to  have  been  abolished,  for  we  no  longed 
read  of  a  king  of  the  Butulians.  The  siege  of  Arte  bj 
Tarquio  the  Proud ,  who  declared  war  against  ibc  Ar- 
deans  solelj  through  motifes  ofambitioo,  has  beeo  ren- 
dered memorable  bj  the  death  of  Lucretia ,  which  o^ 
eurred  during  the  siege,  whence  Sextus  Tarqoiaiw 
went  to  Collatia  to  perpetrate  his  nefarioos  deed  (e) 
The  new  gorernment  of  Rome  formed  a  truce  witb  4e 
Ardeans  for  fifteen  years;  but  tbe  terms  must  hafebceo 
favourable  to  Borne,  for  we  find  hj  the  frealjofcoa- 
merce  made  between  the  Bomanaand  Cartbaginiaosii^^ 
fery  year,  A»U.  C  2A7,  that  the  Ardeans  are  meoioBfi 
as  dependent  on  the  Bomans  (J).  'Tis  strange  to  W 
tbe  people  of  Ardea  join  the  Latin  League  fot  the  l^ 

(a)  Poljhist.  c.  8.  {i)  tint  Nat  lib.  IIL  • .  5,  $•  9-  W  **^ 
tib.  X.  t.  619.   (dt   JEneiJ.  YUl.  r.  146.  lib.  XU.  7*^  ^^ 
lib.  VllL  f.  359.  W  LiT-  lib.  I.  c.  56,  57.  (/)  Pot|b.lik.ffi^» 
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Bloraiion  or  the  Tarquias  A.  U*  G.  258,  before  tlie  ex* 
piratioo  of  the  truce  (a);  but  this  ii  the  last  time  that 
ire  fiad  them  ia  arms  against  Rome.  On  the  centrarj, 
such  was  th^  entire  confidence  reposed  in  the  Romans 
bj  them  aUd  the  Aricians ,  that  thej  agreed  to  refer 
the  (]|uesiioa  of  a  disputed  territory  to  the  arbitration  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  C  311 ,  when,  the  Ambassadors  of  both 
nations  having  gone  to  Rome  to  plead  their  respectife 
claims,  an  old  man  named  Publius  Scaptius  ,  who  said 
tie  was  83  years  old ,  and  had  served  on  the  disputed 
territory,  in  the  war  against  Corioli,  swore  that  the  land 
belonged  to  Gorioli ,  and  that ,  by  the  conqaest  of  that 
i:ity,  it  became  part  of  tbe  Roman  territory,  a  notorious 
falsehood,  which  the  Seiiato  endeavoured  to  expose  but 
ifhicb  tbe  tribes  readily  adopted ,  declaring .  by  their 
unanimous  votes  that  the  land  in  dispute  belonged  to 
Rome.  The  people  of  Aricia  silently  submitted  to  the 
lagrant  inj  usticej  the  Ardeans,  who  probably  had  a  bet- 
er  right  to  tbe  land,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  com* 
>lain  oi  this  act  of  spoliation}  but  their  ezpostulations 
rere  to  no  purpose,  for  the  Senate ,  who  soothed  them 
rith  promises  of  future  kindness,  assured  them  that 
;bey  could  not  induce  tbe  people  to  rescind  the  act  (i), 
The  following  year,  however,  the  Senate  fuUy  re- 
paired tbe  injury,  for,  tbe  Ardeans  being  thinned  by 
:ivil  dissentions,  the  Roman  Senate  decreed  that  colo- 
lists  should  be  chosen  principally  from  among  the  Ru« 
ulians,  who  should  obtain  no  other  land  than  that  takei^ 
torn  the  Ardeans  by  tbe  former  unjust  decision  ;  i)nd 
he  disputed  territory  thus  returned  to  its  legitimate 
owners.  In  365  Camillus  chose  Ardea  as  his  place  of 
^xile^  and  the  following  year,  when  the  Gauls,  having 

(a)  Dioojs.  lib.  Y.  c.  6u  {b)  liv.lib.  m.  c.  31. 


takea  and  barnt  Jlome ,  adTaoced  towards  Ardea ,  ke 
coouseled  the  Ardcans  to  issue  firom^tfaeir  citj  at  night, 
anticipating  that  they  should  find  the  eoemj  buried  ii 
sleep  and  oppressed  with  wine.  His  ooaasel  was  adop- 
ted) and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he  cat  to  pieces 
the  barbarians,  whom  he  found  as  be  had  anticipated 
l¥hen  created  Dictator  hf  his  coantrjmea  in  the  hour 
of  their  distress  he  was  at  Ardea,  whence  be  marched  to 
Veii,  and.  from  Yeii  to  Rome,  where  be   extenDinated 
'the  -Gauls ,  who  were  besiegiug  the  Capitol  (a).  In  the 
SjUan  war  Ardea  suffered  much  from  the  Samnifes  (b\ 
and,  in  the  YIL  centurj  of  Rome,  from  tbe  insdabrit? 
of  its  air  (c):  it  was  colonised  hj  Adrian  (dyj  hot,  hMr- 
ing  shared  the  ricissitudes  of  the  empire,  it  never  rose 
from  its  ruins.  Its  mediaeval  historj  would  little  iaierest 
the  British  readen  in  156i  it  was  purchased  by  Uie  Cae- 
sarini  familj,  under  whom  it  still  langoisheSb 

Ardea  had  apeciallj  cultivated  the  worship  of  Juao, 
a  circuinstance  of  which  Virgil  avails  faimaelf  in  die 
texture  of  his  immortal  poem.  Plinj  mentions  that  ia 
bis  day  th^e  existed  in  its  templespaintings  moreancieot 
than  anj  in  Rome,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  altho 
tiie  temples  had  lost  their  roofs  (e).  The  temple  of  Joso 
bad  been  decorated  with  paintiogs,  in  the  YL  centarr 
of  Rome,  bj  M.  Ludius,  an  £tolian  ,  made  captive  bj 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  thence  called  Hetolas. 
althb  restored  to  freedom  as  a  reward  of  bis  pkloriJ 
merit;  and  Plinj  has  preserved  the  inscription  affixed 
to  them  in  the  temple:  it  is  as  follows: 


(«)  Liv.  lib.  T.  c.  45  aqq.  (*}  Strabo  lik  V.j;(c)  Seaec  cp.  i^ 
lA  F^nmtiaas  dt  Calooiis.  (a)  Lib*  XXXI,  c.  &i.  $.  S^. 
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DIGIflS  D161IA  toco  A  PICTVRlS  CORDECOBATIT 
BEOIRAB  ITIfOWrS  SVPBEHI  CONITGlS  TBVPLTM, 
XABCTS  LTDITS  HBLOTA8  ABTOLIA  OBITBDTS, 
QTKM  9T1I0  BT  POST  SBVPEB  OB  ABTBM  HANC  ABDBA  I.AVDAT* 

Leaving  Ardea  for  Antium  the  road  folloirs  the  riVo  inyj^ 
deirincastro  ,  and  is  an  agreeable  ride  of  about  XT. 
miles.  The  ri?o  dell^  Incastro  is  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable streams  between  the  Tiber  and  Aslura ,  being 
formed  bj  the  over-flowings  of  lake  Nemi ,  augmented 
by  the  streamlets  that  descend  from  this  side  of  the  Al- 
ban  hills ,  of  Aricia  and  Gensano.  Its  name  it  derives 
from  Castrum  Inpi^  which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  laves. 
Along  the  road  side  we  observe  from  time  to  time  re- 
mains of  ancient  villas,  particularly  to  the  right,  about 
a  mile  from  Ardea;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  informs  us 
that  among  tbem  was  the  villa  of  Titus  Pomponins  At- 
ticus.  About  three  miles  from  Ardea,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Ardean  and  Severian  rodes,  we  observe  to  the  left  of 
tlie  river  a  lofty  eminence,  the  last  on  this  side,  cut  in 
part  artificially ,  and  abounding  in  remains  of  ancient 
fabrics.  Ovid  places  Castrum  Invi  not  far  from  Antium, 
near  the  sea  (a):  Sjlvius  Italicus,  in  the  Butulian  ter« 
ritory  (i);  and  finding  no  other  remains  of  a  castrum 
invested  with  these  characters,  we  are  led  to  recognise 
in  that  before  us  to  the  right  the  Castrum  Invi.  Invus, 
so  called  ab  ineundo ,  was  a  divinity  of  primitive  La- 
tium,  the  Pan  and  Priapus  of  the  Greeks;  and  Castrum 
Invi  consisted  of  a  temple  and  village  called  after  his 
name ,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Latinus  Sjlvius , 
but  no  longer  existing  even  in  the  time  of  "Virgil  (o). 
About  a  mile  farther  on  we  cross  the  stream  of  the  Mo- 

(a)  Metanorpb.  lib.  XV.  v.  ja?.  (b)  Lib.  VJUI.  V.  5i6  if  {e)  £oeidL 
lib.  VI.  V.  768  fl(|q. 
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lelta^  •  sniail  mill  baiit  ia  forn  oCa  tuntt,  aAer  mVA 
we  obserre  the  tower  of  &  Loienzo,  erected  in  the  II 
centUTj.  We  next  eater  the  wood  of  Antiom,  after  tii' 
Teniog  which  we  reach  a  plain  and  the  modem  tovn. 
Aotfra,  ANTIUII  — POBTO  D^AR ZO.  Antioai  bad  been 

d*Aii^'^  .a  verj  ancient  VoUcian  citj«  often  the  ceotie  of  the 
Tokcian  Confederacj,  aind  the  Itf  t  that  wu  fioallj  nl^ 
doed  bj  Borne*. Some  will  hato  it  founded  bj  AotiiSt 
son  of  Gn^  and  Uljtses  (a),  others  bj  Aiiaiiuns  {i}j 
remote^  oonflicUng  opinions,  which  we  shall  aot  stop  to 
disicnss.  The  Yohlcian  war  began  with  tfas  neup  of 
Soessa  Pomoetia  by  Tarquin,  and  lasted  for  t«o  ccahi- 
ries  (c)»  Taking  ad? antage  of  the  tenor  inspued  ij  ^ 
fate  of  that  wealtbj  citj,  Tarquto  songht  to  iaeorponte 
them  in  a  common  League  with  Borne ;  eiectei  n  t 
pommon  place  of  worship  the  temple  of  the  Ubal  Jove 
pn  the  Alban  hill;  and  instituted  as  a  oomiDOD  feslini 
ihe  Feriae  Latifite  to  be  oebbraled  there  anniially.  T«o 
independent  Yolscian  cities  onlj^  Antium  aod  Ec^ 
lent  themsehes  to  the  artful  policj  of  Tafqais  kj 
becQmiAg  members  of  the  League;  and  hence  ve  bi 
the  former  iqdnded  in  the  treat/  of  conuneice  m 
Carthage^  alreadj  mentioned  {d).  Antium  aided  irtea 
against  the  Etruscans  under  Aruns,  who  were  aUio » 
Borne  (e);  and  soon  after  joined  the  Latin  League  fo 
the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins  {/).  Finding  Bone  £• 
Tided  hj  fierce  dissentions  between  the  patricians  ^ 
plebeians ,  A.  U.  C  260 ,  the  Yolscians  declared  opea 
war  against  her;  but,  the  oiyil  dissention  haviog  kc* 
poroposed  by  the  institution  of  the  Tnbonitias  po**) 
^fter  the  secession  to  the  Moos  Sacer,  the  Bomaoi  seat 

(a4  Pionys.  fiM.  o.  7a.  (b)  Solinut.  (0)   Dionys.  1ft.  t^*<'^ 
Idj  Volyk  lili.  UL  c  91.  (e)  Dionjs.  lib.  V.  c.  S6.  (f)  Lif.  lib.  H^-  ^ 
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igainst  them  the  G>DsaL  Posthumius  G>ininitts  ^  who 
defeated  the  Antians,  took  the  fortresses  of  Lougula, 
Polusca  and  Corioli,  the  last  a  record  of  th«  valour  of 
Caius  Marcius,  thence  named  Coriolanus,  taken  bj  as* 
saolt  A.  U.  C.  263  (a).  Boioe  was  soon  after  afflicted 
trith  a  dearth ,  of  which  the  Patricians  sought  to  aTail 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  people  of 
tlieir  recentlj  acquired  liberties.  Goriolanus  figured  as 
a  leader  in  the  dastardly  intrigue;  and  the  people,  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  by  the  Tribunes,  the  constitu- 
ted guardians  of  their  liberties,  condemned  him  to 
merited  exile.  He  retired  to  Antium,  where  he^became 
tlie  guest  of  Accius  Tullus ,  the  principal  persooBige 
among  the  Western  Yolscians;  end  both  were  appointed 
G)mmanders  of  the  Volscian  forces  against  Rome.  All 
the  Latin  and  Yolscian  cities,  hitherto  taken  bj  the  Ro* 
mans,  soon  fell  into  their  hands:  Goriolanus,  breathing 
vengeance  against  his  native  country ,  now  marched 
on  the  Capital  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the  Fossae 
Cluiliae  about  five  miles  from  Rome  (b).  Deaf  to  all  other 
entreaties,  he  lent  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  nature ;  over* 
come  by  the  intreaties  of  his  wife  and  mother  he  with- 
drew his  forces;  and  soon  after  lost  bis  life  at  Antium 
probably  through  the  jealousy  or  resentment  of  his  ri« 
val  Accius  Tullus.  The  Yolscian  war  continued  with 
various  success;  but,  in  287,  Antium  was  taken  by  the 
Consul  Titus  Quinctlus,  and  colonised  with  Yolscians 
and  Romans  (c).  In  371  the  Antians  again  drew  the 
sword;  and,  in  380 ,  they  were  again  compelled  to 
sheathe  it   (d).  In  ^12,  aided  by  the  Samnites  they 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  VI.  c.  91.  sqq.  Lit.  Lib.  11.  c.  35  tqq.  PloUrch. 
Vit.  Goriol.  c.8iqq»  {b)  Dioayt.  lib.  VIH.  e.  i4sq*  Lir.  lib.  II.  c.  Sg. 
Plutarch  Yit.  Cociolin.  c.  aisq.  (c)  Li  v.  lib.  llli  c«  1.  (^  Li?.  lib.^VL 
c.  7,  35. 
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joined  the  Latin  League  gainst  Borne :  the  Leagues 
were  deflated  at  Satricum  and  in  the  yiciiiitj  of  Vc» 
Tins:  Anttum,  Aricia,  Lanufinm  and  Yelttrae  still  kept 
the  field;  bat  thej  were  compelled  to  jield,  on  tbe  ba&is 
of  the  Astura,  to  the  superior  Talour  and  discipline  of  tbe 
Bomans.  Antium  was  soon  after  colonised  bj  Boae;  ib 
fleet  partlj  burnt,  partly  sent  to  the  Boman  docki;  md 
the  brazen  prows  of  the  burnt  galleys  were  eiaplojeii  to 
decorate  the  tribune  in  the  Forum ,  thence  oiled  tk 
Bostra ,  aa  event  which  occurred  A.  U.  G*  M  (<i)>  h 
oommon  with  the  rest  of  tbe  Latin  coast,  Antium  soffend 
much  from  the  Samnites;  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  i  t11- 
bge  in  his  time,  the  resort  of  wealthy  Bomaos,  vboiud 
villas  in  its  vicinity.  Augustus  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer  aeaeon  there,  when  proclaimed  Pater  htm  by 
a  too  obsequious  Senate  and  People  (£):  Galiguh  ns 
born  there  in  his  paternal  villa  A*  Dl  12  (c),  as  vaiabo 
Nero ,  probably  in  the  same  villa ,  A.  D.  37  (d)i  a^ 
these  facts  prove  that  its  air  was  then  deemed  silo* 
brious.  Nero  constructed  there  a  capacious  port,  coQSl<l^ 
rable  vestiges  of  which  we  shall  see  (e);  and  be  badl»eii 
staying  there  when  the  news  of  tbe  confli^tioaofl^n 
Xfomus  Tranntoria  first  reached  him  (/).  Adrim  p 
ferred  Antium  to  any  other  part  of  the  Italian coist  (9')^ 
Antoninus  Pius  builc  there  an  aqueduct,  wbidive^" 
see  {h)i  Septimius,  not  Alexander,  Sevenis,  as  TalfM 
lias  it,  resided  there  frequently  with  his  lamilj  (<);**' 
tbe  busts  of  Adrian  and  S.  Severus,  found  tkitbj 
Card.  Albaui,  in  tbe  last  century,  now  in  tbe  Cap^^^ 

(a)  Li?,  lib.  VIII.  o.  io  sqq.  {b)  SuetoD.  Vit.  Octar.  6  53.  tf]  ^ 
Ion.  Vit  Calig,  c  8.  (i^  Suctoa.  Vit  Neron.  c.  VI.  (e)  TadL  hxd- 
lib.  XIV.  c.  37.  {fi  Piin.  Ub,  XXX Y.  «.  7.  (g)  PhilosUtt  f*  ^ 
ppUoo.  Tyan.  lib.  VlU.  c  20.  (AJ  Capiiolia.  c.  8.  1 1)  ^^^^^ 
lib.  111.  c.  i3. 
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line  museum  9  confirm  the  acooonts  of  Gapitolinus  and 
Herodian.  From  the  beginning  of  the  IIL  to  that  of  the 
TL  ceniarj  of  our  era  History  is  silent  regarding  An- 
tium;  but  we  learn  from  Procopius  that  it  was  in  a  state 
of  decline  A.  D«  537,  when  Yitiges  was  master  of  Por- 
iua;  and  this  its  decline  must  have  been  much  hastened 
by  the  deTastations  of  the  Saracens.  In  1831  Antium 
and  Nettuno  were  sold  to  the  Borghese  family,  to  whom 
they  still  belong.  In  1710  the  modem  port  was  re- 
constructed by  one  Zinagbi,  in  the  Pontificate  of  In- 
nocent XII.;  but  so  ill  executed  was  the  work  that  it  has 
often  since  suffered  partial  demolition ,  and  is  conti- 
nually filled  with  sand.  In  1813  the  Tillage  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  English;  it  now  contains  about  500 
inhabitants^  principally  public  officers  and  galley-slaves, 
who  reside  chiefly  on  the  mole  constructed  by  order  of 
Innocent  XIL 

HaTing  entered  the  modern  town  we  commence  our  A  walk 
wjilk  by  directing  our  steps  to  the  Y ignaccie ,  at  the  ^^^^,  **' 
rear  of  the  villa  Albini,  leaving  to  our  led  the  villa  Hen-  |)|q  yi.  ' 
cacci,  which  stands  on  a  hemicycle  of  the  imperial  villa,  gnaccie. 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  port  beneath.  The  villa 
Mencacci  was  built,  in  1743,  by  Card.  0)r$lni,  and  sold, ' 
in  1820,  to  its  present  proprietors;  and  between  it  and 
the  artillery  barracks  are  remains  of  the  theatre  of  An- 
tium, in  which  Nero  sang,  consisting  of  a  corridor, 
which  terminates  in  two  rooms  belonging  to  the  stage. 
In  these  ruins  was  found,  in  1711.,  by  Card.  Albani , 
an  inscription,  now  in  the  Capitol ine  Museum,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  six  magistrates ,  who  belonged  to  a 
College,  formed  to  superintend  the  games  of  the  Imperial 
household  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  Having  entered  the 
Yignaccie  we  meet  as  we  advance  an  ancient  reservoir , 
some  arches  of  the  aqueduct  already  mentioned ,  and 

57* 
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foor  Volscian  sepulcbial  chamben,  modenusd^Kn 

ma  J  so  speak  y  hj  the  Pagan  Romans.  We  also  discov 

traces  of  the  ancient  walls,  consisting  of  trregoUrs(|ui& 

blocks  of  a  moderate  sise ,  a  proof  that  Yotsctio  kit 

tium  stood  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  moden 

town,  at  some  short  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  circam- 

ference  would  seem  to  haTe  been  a  circuit  of  abootthicc 

miles,  and  its  form  oblong,  mnning  from  the  Yigoac- 

cie  along  the  heights  towards  the  Tills  Borgbese,  ibe 

site  of  its  citadel*  Of  Roman  Antiom  the  priacifnire- 

•  mains  are  those  of  the  theatre,  the  ITeroniaa  moles,  aod 

of  various  ancient  villas,  for' of  its  temples  of  fscnla- 

pius,  mentioned  bj  Lifj  in  the  fourth  chapter  oflui 

XLIII.  book ,  of  Apollo  recorded  bj  Ovid  ia  ik  17. 

book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  and  of  Fortune  cdebntod 

hj  Horace  in  one  of  his  odes,  uo  vestige  remains. 

The  From  the  Vignaccie  we  proceed  across  the  idds to 

Cafl^teria,  ihe  Giffetteria  or  Goffee-house,  a  little  circular  lunH, 

e?c"/VhT'    *>a*'*  ^7  Card.  Gorsini  in  1743.  The  ruins  oo  thich  it 

Apollo        stands  seem  to  have  belonged  to  ancient  baths:  aad  b^ 

^^  neath  it  towards  the  sea  is  an  ancient  sever  ia  good 

Borgheae     preservation. The  ancient  aqueduct,  distioguishableiw 

Gladiator,  ^j^  p^j^^^  ^^^  the  direction  of  the  stream  cilW  3 

r/w  di  Cacamele\  and  from  the  ancient  aquedoctiotf 

the  modern  one,  built  bj  Clem.  XIL  to  supplj  tbeiir«e 

modem  fountain  erected  bj  him  in  porto  d'^Aoso.B^ 

jond  the  ancient  aqueduct  is  the  little  valley  del  F00* 

tanile,  where  there  exist  some  unknown  ruins.  TbeU* 

fetteria  commands  a  view  of  Tor  di  Galdano,aboQtio« 

miles  distant:  and  the  ruins  of  Roman  Antiua  or  rt 

ther  of  its  adjoining  villas;  extend,  as  is  still  sees,  to 

tliat  point  to  the  right,  and  as  far  as  Ifettano  to  tiie  ^^ 

consisting  principallj  of  substructions,  built  alos^ 

the  shore  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  edifices*  ir 
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ectiDg  our  donrse  from  the  Coffete*  house  toirards  Porto 
."^Anso,  along  the  shore,  we  first  meet  remains  of  a 
hamber,  the  walls  ot  wliich  had  been  formed  into  cora- 
^rtmeuts,  and  nett  a  ruined  bath  with  four   interme-  \ 

liate  niches,  after' which  we  reach  the  point  of  the  pro« 
nontoryof  Antiuoi-  called  the  arco  muio^  from  an  arti- 
kcial  bore  made  In  the  solid  rook.  The  cayeros  at  the 
kther  side  of  the  arco  resemble  crjpto->portlcos,  near  which 
ire  two  chambers,  built  of  square  blocks,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  reached  by-  a*  small  door-way  and  a  flight  of 
rteps;  bejroudihe  chambers  are  remains  of  reseryoirs 
md  baths,  from  the  latter  of  which  steps  lead  down  to 
ihe  sea.  The  substructions  between  this^poiat  and  the 
right  mole  of  the  Heroaian  port  belong  to  the  imperial 
^illa,  and  consisted  of  two  terraces,  the  inner  one  of 
which  formed  a  sort  of  quay  in  front  of  the  edifices  on 
the  shore.  AiAong  the  ruins  were  found,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julios  II.,  the  Apollo  BelTedere  and  the  Bor« 
gUese  6ladiator,  proofs  of  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
villa.  As  we  adfance  along  the  shore  towards  Porto 
d'^Anzo,  we  meet  a  semicircular  exedra  and  remains  of 
other  baths,  biiiltoa  curvilinear  substructions.  We  next 
reach  this  tower  of  Antium,  built  in«  the  XIII.  centurj, 
dismantled  bj  the  English  in  IJBIS,  and  since  conver- 
ted into  a  little  hatterj^  Ilearlj  ben^atb  it,  oh  the  shore, 
are  still  seen,  after  a  lapse  ofXrYlk  centuries,  beamV. 
of  fir  and  cbesnut,  placed  some  vertioally,  some  hori- 
zontally, to  give  increased  solidity  to  Ihe  substructions; 
and  where  the  beams  have  disappeared  they  have  left 
traces,  that  look  like  so  many  dhannclsi  We  nest  meet 
remains  of  a  small  port,  adjoining  the  right  mole  o£ 
the  Refonian  hsrbour*    *    > 

Suetonius  designates  the  pbgrt  of  Nero;  operis  Port  of 
sumptuosissimi^  a  work  of  vast  ekpenbe ;  aind  we  have  ^^'^* 
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here  a  dislinct  Tieir  of  it,  fimned  in  a  greet  meesaie  If 
Datttie,  and  of  elliptical  shape.  Its  cafitj^  eltfi5  now  far 
the  most  part  dry  land,  is  distinctly  traced ,  sveepio; 
from  the  point  towards  the  Tilla  Mencacci,  the  arseojl, 
and  the  right  mole  of  the  modem  port,  which  slands  ia 
part  on  the  left  mole  of  that  of  Nero  ,  fonning  allogt« 
ther  a  circuit  of  two  miles.  Its  moles  are  also  seen  in 
part  projecting  into  the  sea;  and  a  space  between  them 
oiice  formed  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.  Bemains 
of  the  arcuation  of  the  moles,  which  reach  the  snr- 
bce  of  the  sea,  are  also  visiblef  a  constmctiiMi  nsed  to 
pievent  an  accumnlation  of  sand  within  the  harbovr,  and 
employed  alio  in  the  ports  of  Possuoli^  Porto  el&  The 
right  mole  forms  a  hemicjcle,  where  it  adjoms  the 
land,  lihie  that  at  the  villa  Hencacci,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea;  and  at  the  same  point  is  a  row  of  sauU 
chambers,  near  the  sea,  which  served  as  sobstmctioBS 
to  the  terrace  around  the  port  Here  also  we  observe 
that  the  port  had  been  fitced  with  opus  reticulaton, 
bound  by  ligaments  of  brick,  and  covered  with  a  jerj 
hard  plaister.  In  the  sea,  when  perfectly  calm,  are 
tlie  foundations  of  a  spacious  edifice,  perhaps  the 
pie  of  ApoUo ,  into*  irhich  the  sacied  serpent  of  E|»- 
daurus  entered,  and  idbieh,  as  Ovid  informs  us  in  the 
XY*  book  of  his  Metaniorphoses,  Blood  Jla^ntmt^a^gm* 
tia  liiius.  We  nest  pass  over  to  the  ruins  of  the  left 
mole  of  the  Keronian  port^  Or  the  right  mole  of  the 
modern  one;  and  having  glanced  at  the  modem  mole, 
which  commanda  a  good  view  of  Hettuoo  and  Astors, 
ire  continue  oUr  walk  to  the  former  village  ,  didaal 
about  a  mile.' 

KETTUNO.  As  we  leave  Antinm  for  Ifetiwno  «e 

*  have  to  our  left  :the  yiUas  Albani,  Pamphily  and  fior- 

gliese;  and  along  the  strand  are  seen  several  sewers,  which 


Nettano. 


belonged  to  edifices  built  along  the  shore.  We  also  iheet  a 
lort  of  AjmpbaeQm  cut  in  the  rock ,  a  little  beyond 
irhtch  is  a  road,  leading  op  to  the  villa  Borghese,  dis* 
tant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ncttuno.  This  wretch- 
ed Tillage,  in  which  its  so  stjied  palazao  Doria,  prin- 
cipal charch  and  Casa  della  Camera  contain  no  object 
^t  interest,  and  which  does  not  go  farther  back  than 
about  the  XVI.  centur  j,  bad  the  honour  of  giving  birtli 
to  Andrea  Sacchi  in  1600,  and  to  Father  Paul  Segneri, 
S.  J.,  the  first  of  Italian  preachers^  in  162/L 

ASTUR  A.  It  is  about  seTcn  miles  from  Nettuno^  along 
the  sea  shore.  On  our  waj  we  cross  a  stream,  near  Set* 
tuno,  supposed  to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livj,  after  which 
we  meet  a  branch  of  the  same  in  the  yallej  of  S.  Rocco, 
md  Foglino,  which  is  the  largest  stream  between  Ret* 
tuno  and  Astura ;  a  mile  bejond  it  are  the  groitoni^ 
jratttiiouslj  said  to  be  ruins  of  a  yilla  of  LucuUus.  A 
little  farther  on  we  observe  in  the  sea  substructions  of 
a  villa,  of  which  a  half-buried  corridor  remains  on  the 
ihore.  In  the  sea  are  also  ruins  of  baths }  and  on  the 
beach  are  remains  of  an  ancient  r0servoir.  Astulta  is 
reached  bj  a  modern  bridge,  built  on  the  foundations 
o(  an  ancient  villa,  which  once  united  the  island  to  the 
sontinent,  and  on  the  ruins  of  which  also  rises  a  sort  of 
modern  palace  on  the  Astura  sidei  The  square  substruc- 
ture on  which  the  palace  stands  had  been  united  to  a 
large  square  edifice,  the  ground  floor  of  which  consis- 
ted of  reservoirs  and  baths^  of  which  the  channels  still 
remain;  and  the  ruins  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
:o  the  villa  of  Cicero.  The  ancient  port  of  Astura  is 
(till  diattnctlj  to  be  traced:  at  present  it  is  not  above 
lix  feet  in  depth;  and  a  little  bejond  it  is  the  mouth  of 
ihe  river  Astura,  now  called  the  Cas^ata  from  its  arti- 
Scial  bed. 
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The  island  and  river  deriyed';fheir  name'pTobftUf 
from  astur^  a  species  of  bawli^  also  a  familj  name  (fc 
and  the  historj  of  tbe  Island  commences  with  GicoQ. 
who  had  a  villd  on  it  ^  a  fact  which  alone  sofiKoed  to 
render  it  conspicuons  (i).  It  had  been  his  plaee  of  vt» 
sidence,  A.  U.  C  708,  when  his  dear  daughter  Tnliia 
died;  and  having  mentioned  more  than*once,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Atticus  dated  thence,  his  intention  to  raise  a 
monument  to  her  memorjr,  he  is  sometimes  errooeooslj 
.  .  supposed  to  have  contemplated  its  erection  at  Astura , 
whereas  he  not  onljr  expresses  no  such  intention,  but, 
oin  the  confrarj,  speaks  of  other  sites,  particniarlj  the 
Gardens  of  Drusus,  bejond  the  Tiber,  whidi  be  desired 
to  purchase  for  that  jpntpose ,  that  from  bis  boose  on 
the  Palatine  he  might  enjoj  the  melaincholj  pleasme  of 
beholding  the  lomb  of  his  beloved  daughter  (a). 
Death  of  Cicero  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  assassinated 

Cicero.  g|  Astura;  but  the  narrative  of  PlutanJi,  so  painfollj 
minute ,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  perpetratioh  {of  that 
atrocious  deed  at  Gaela  (&).Our  limits  admonidi  as  not  lo 
dwell  at  any  length  on  the  important  particulars,  vhicb 
led  to  that  lamentable  event  After  the  defeat  and  dcrth 
of  Fampejr,  Caesar,  alth6  aware  that  Ciceio^'s  enligh- 
tened add  patriotic  principles  could  never  be  reconciled 
to  his  usurped  dominion,  was  induced  bj  policj  or  ^ 
nerosity  not  oulj  to  forget  his  former  hostility  bat 
seek  his  future  friendship;  yet  he  who,  to  use  his  ovn 
words,  mourned  the  loss  of  public  liberty  more  than 
ever  motlier  mourned  tbe  death  of  an  only  soo^  could 
never  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  administratioa 
of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  ambition  of  Caesar* 
moreover,  outstrlpt  the  rapidity  of  his  usurpations.  He 

(a)  Ub.  jUI.  ep.  aiy  19.  Jd  Jiiic,  (6)  Vit.  Cicer.  c.  4s. 


MTUBA* 

had  ahreodj  been  created  perpetual  Dictator:  one  of  tbe 

months  of  tbe  year  had  been  called  after  bis  name:  his 

image  bad  beenf  borne  in  procession  with  those  of  tbe 

gods:  a' temple  and  an  altar  bad  been  dedicated  to  him; 

and  jet)  not  satisfied  with  more  than  the  power ^  he 

sighed  for  tbe  title,  of  king.  From  the  dajs  of  the 

Tarquina  that  title  bad  been  held  in  abhorrence  1^  tb6 

Romans,  particularly  by  the  descendants  of  tbe^firsl 

Brutus:  the  event  to  which  the  diseased  ambition  of 

Caesar  led  is  familiar  to  e^erj  reader;  and  Suetonios^ 

after  an  impartial  estimation  of  the  Dictator'^s  cbarac* 

ter,  records  the  decision  of  his  countrymen,  that  be  was 

justly  slain, u^ yii/'e  caesusexistimeiur  (a),  Cicero  had 

not  been  made  acquainted  with  .the  conspiracy  against: 

Caesar^  boi  be  expressed  his  delight  in  baying  seen  the 

tyrant  fall-as  he  deserved:  Laetitiam  oculis  cepijusto 

inieritu  Tyranni  (i). 

The  young.  Octavius  bad  been  left  by  his  uncle 
heir  to  liis  name  and  estate,  (c)  but  was  opposed  by  the 
infamous  Antbnj)  who,  awakening  from  his  habitual' 
indolence[and  debauchery,  now  aspired  to  supremacy  of 
power.  Affecting  liberal  principIes'OctaTius  -«-*  he  had 
not  yet  completed  his  eighteenth  year  -^placed  himself 
under  tbe  direction  of  Cicero,  by  whose  wise  counsel 
and  Tigorou»  support  he  soon  succeeded  in  defeating 
bis  dangerous  tival;  but  baying  successiVilIy  employed 
the  Republic  to  reduce  Antony,  he  now  joined  Antony 
to  crush  the  Republic.  The  second  Triumvieate,  having 
united  to  subvert  the  liberty  of  their  country,  naturally 
concurred  in  a  scheme  for  tbe  destruction  of  its  ablest 
and  most  strenuous  advocates:  the  personal  friends  of 
the  Triumvirs  were  not  excepted  from  the  number  of 

[a)  Vit.  Caeaar.  c.  76.  (b)  Ad  AU.  XIV.  14.   (c)  Appian  IL  5t8. 
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tiie  proscribed;  and  Saetoaius  has  placed  it  an  lacoid 
that  of  the  three  military  Chie6  the  jomig  Oclarias  is 
tbd  crudest  and  most  sanguinarj.  Gcero.  whose  lib 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  oC  Antonj,  bW 
been  at  bis  Tuscolan  villa,  when  the  sad  tidings  of  tke 
proscription  first  reached  him ;  he  at  once  set  oot  far 
Astura,  in  order  to  embark  fior  Hacedon  and  }oio  Bni- 
liis;  and,  finding  a  vessel  ready  at  Astura,  be  saiiel 
tlience  to  the  Cireaean  promontory.  He,  hoverei^  nhir« 
ned  onibot  about  twelve  miles  towards  Borne,  witk  ibe 
hope,  perhaps,  of  making  a  snocessfol  appeal  to  Octa- 
viusj  but,  in  his  anxiety  and  irresolution,  be  agiia  di- 
rected  his  wearisome  steps  towards  the  set;  aodspsst 
the  night  in  gloomy,  floctoating  resolves,  cm  fit  MA 
was  to  enter  secretly  the  house  of  Octavius,  aad  imso* 
late  himself  there  on  the  altar  of  the  bonsshoU  gois, 
in  order  to  bequeath  to  its  perfidious  proprietor  At 
malediction  of  his  blood,  and  bring  down  oo  kiipiutf 
bead  the  divine  vengeance.  Finally,  resolved  lo  die  m 
bis  native  country:  Monar  in  patrim  (a),  he  hid  bis  ser- 
vants take  him  to  his  Formian  villa,  whence)  after  a 
fbw  liours^  repose,  they,  with  a  view  to  convey  bin  « 
board,  forced  him  into  his  litter,  in  which  he  vas  ovcT' 
taken  by  his  pursuers.  His  domestics  had  been  pieptred 
to  defend  their  master'^s  life  at  the  hazard  of  tbeir  ows; 
but  Cicero  ordered  them  to  submit  to  the  seftredii* 
pessation  ofProvidenoe  {h)\  and  protruding  hii  veaenkk 
bead  from  the  lectica,  he  told  the  assaauns  to  fake  ^ 
tbey  flought,  which  they  did  by  cruelly  cutting  off  us 

iMdand  btinds,  with  which  they  hurried  off  in  trfOBI^ 

t 

[a]  Lif.  J^ragm.  tpad  Seaet.  Saas^r.  t.   (b)  Quielosp^f^ 
sots  iniquacogerei.  Liv.  Fragm*  ibid. 


to  Borne  to  feast  the  eyes  of  Antony.  Cicero  was  slam 
A.  a  G.  710,  B.  C  &L,  in  his  6/ith  jear,  bj  the  cen« 
turlon  Herennius  and  the  tribune  PopiliHS,  the  latter 
of  vbom  bad  been  successfully  defended  by  him  on  a 
charge  of  parricide.  Ea  sarcina  ^  tanquam  opifnis  spo^ 
His  alacer  in  urbem  reversus  est.  Neque  ei  scelestum 
portanti  onus  succurrit  illud  se  caput  ferre ,  quod 
pro  capite  ejus  quondam  peroraverat  (a). 

Thus  perished  Cicero,  the  best  and  greatest  of 
Boman  citizens,  the  most  illustrious  of  Boman  pa- 
triots, the  prince  of  Boman  orators,  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  Boman  statesmen,  the  profoundest  of  ancient  phi- 
losophers, the  glory,  in  a  word,  of  his  own  and  the  light 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  His  name,  as  Quintilian  obser- 
ves, isless  that  of  a  man  than  of  eloquence  (£);  his  writings, 
says  Pliny,  do  more  honour  to  his  country  than  the 
conquests  of  its  generals,  extending  its  literature  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  empire;  (c)but,  observes  Liyy, 
\o  praise  him  as  he  deserred  would  require  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  himself  (^).  The  crafty  policy  of  Augus- 
tus disdained  not  to  affect  regret  for  the  fate  of  one, 
whose  death,  as  we  read  in  Seneca,  was  felt  and  mour- 
ned as  a  public  calamity:  Caeterorum  caedes  privatos 
iuctus  excitat^erunt^  ilia  una  communem  (e);  but  the 
treacherous  and  inhuman  murder  of  him  ,  who  had 
been  the  source  of  his  power,  the  dupe  of  his  profes- 
sions, and  the  victim  of  his  heartless  ingratitude,  has 
obtained  for  the  memory  of  that  emperor  the  execration 

{a)  Val.  Max.  ▼.S.Anlooj  presented  the  baataMtHin  with  a  Crown 

and  about  S|0oo],  afid  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  on  the  Rostra  be- 

tfreen  the  hands.  Pluiarch.  (b)  lostit.  lib.  X.  (c)  Hist.  VII.  5o.  {d}  In 

cujus  laudes  sequendas  Cicerone  h^idaiore  opus fuerit,  LiT.Fragm. 

apad  Senee.  Suasor,  6.  (tf)  GrematiasGordosapud  Sedee. 
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of  ibanhind:  Wlhil  tarn  indignum  itto  tempore  ftut^ 
sajs  Tflleiiis  Patercolos,  quam  quod  ab  iHo  Gcen 
proseriptus  est. 

After  the  death  of  Cicero,  his  residence  on  the 
island  of  Astura  became  an  imperial  Tilla;  and  there, 
as  we  read  in  his  Life  bj  Suetonius,  Augastns,  as  if  bj 
a  just  retribution  ,  caught  his  last  illness,  which  termi- 
nated his  despotic  career,  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his 
countrj,  in  the  76th  jear  of  his  age  and  the  l&th  of 
the  Christian  era,  afler  a  I'eign  of  55  jeara.  (a). 


(a)  Sueton.  ?it  Aag.  c  97. 
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Fabrician,-Qaaitro  Gnpi,do  J75. 

Janiculan-Ponte  Ststo,  do.78U. 

Lncano  ▼•  IV.  p.  750. 

Mammolo  do.  p.  7^6. 

MilvianyPodtealolie  10781. 

Nomentan  v.lV.p.825. 

Palatine,  PonleRotto  TjIIp775. 

Salarian  v.IV«p.8S0- 

Sodo  do.  p.  8  56. 

Sublician  r.  HI.  p.  77a 

Vatican,Triumphai  do.pJSi. 
Burning  of  Rome  under  3' 
V.  IV.  p.  A97. 


Caesar ,  death  of  ▼.  HI.  pi  687. 

V.  IV.  p.  ^55. 
Calendar,the  Gregorian  v.I.p535. 

the  Julian  ibid. 
Camaldoli  v.  IV.  p.  7ia 
Campus,  Brutianas  t.  I.  p.  HSL 

Codetanns  ibid* 

Martialis  y.  IV.  p.  5fO> 

Martins  v.  I.  p.  106- 

Rediculi  v.  IV.  pw  186,901. 

Vaticanas  do.  p.  119. 
Campo  di  Fiori  y.  IV.  p.  iSS. 
Canonisation  t.  I.  p.  if  7. 
Capitol,  ancient  L  93.  IV.  50^ 

modern  v.  HI*  {>.  51 8. 
Caprean  marsh  v.  I.  p.  f  08. 
Cariatides  v.  III.  p.  526 
Cardinals  T.  I.  p.  1 50,  US* 
Card.  Pole  IV.p.186. 
Card.  Weld  v.  L  p.  532 
Card.  York  do*  p.  380L 
Car  men  ta,  tomb  of  do.p.9i. 
Carnival  V.  III.  p.  1071. 

Caslel  S.  Angefo.  prisoUydo-p.^- 
tomb  V.  IV.  p  58i. 
Fu:iano  do.  p;  88i- 
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Castd,  Giodolfb  ▼.  IT.  p.  705. 

Giubileo-Fidenae  do^p.  833* 
Castiglionef  see  Gabii. 
Castrup  loTi  t.  IY.  p.  895. 
Censors,  when  ereated  v.  I.  p.5i. 
Cento  Pr«ti  t.  HI.  p.  862. 
Cenfum  Gradus  v.  IV.  p.  301. 
Ceremonies  of  the  Charch  1.162. 
Cerolianses  and  Cerolia  dap. Hi. 
Champollion  t.  III.  p.  8i7. 
Charitable  Institutions,  do.835. 

Agricultural  do.  p.  891. 

Christian  Doctrine  do.p.905. 

Commission  o(Subsidiesdo.867. 

Confraternities  do.  p.  86^. 

Conservatories  do.  p.  892. 

Deafand  Dumb  Inst  it  ution.do. 
p.  896. 

Hospitals,  military  do.  p.  862« 

private  and  national  p.8Gf. 

public  do.  p.  839* 

Madhouse  do.  p.  862. 

Magdalene  asylums  t.  II.p.263. 
V.  lll.p  1/23. 

Monte  di  Plelk  r.  II 1.  p.  865. 

Orphan- house.  Cholera  do.908. 

of  S.Maria  degli  Angeli  do.887. 

of  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro  do  889* 

of  Tata  Giovanni  doip.8'JU. 

Pope's  Almoner  do.  p.  866* 

Schools,  Borghese  da  898. 

Christian  do.  p.  900. 

of  the  Christian  Doctrine  do. 
p.  899.  905. 

of  the  Divine  Lore  do.  p.903. 

of  the  Maestre  Pie  do.p«90f. 

do.of  the  Namts  of  Jesus  do.p.902« 

of  do  called  Operaie  ibid. 

of  do.   of  Divine  Providence 
do.  p.  90^. 

Massimo  do.  p.  898. 

Nocturnal  do.  p.  900. 

Parochial  do.  p  90 1. 

ol  S.  Paschal  do.  p.  903. 

Pontifical  do.  p.  901. 

Regionary  4o.p.898. 

of  Regiouury  Mistresses  iLid« 


Schools  of  Regulars  do.  p  899. 

•  SeuolePie  ibid. 

of  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  do.  p.  903. 

•  of  the  Sisters  of  S.  Joseph,  do, 

p.  90i. 

Sunday  schools  do.p.900. 

Ursuline  do.  p.  902. 

Sisters  of  S- Dorothy  do.p.908. 

Subsidiesof  the  Datary,  Rrieb 

and  Lottery  do.  p.  86a. 

SubsidyofPublicWorks  do.866. 

Widows*  Asylum  do.  p.  865. 
Charities  of  Rome,  general  obser- 
vations do  p.909,932. 
Childe  Harold,  observations  on 

notes  of  V.  I Y.  p.  198^96, 7S7. 
Chronology,  of  the  Architects  V.  I* 
p.  207. 

of  the  Roman  Emperors  do. 
p.  187. 

of  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
do.  p.  189« 

of  ihe  Exarchs  do.  p   189. 

of  the  Kings  of  Italy  ibid. 

of  the  Kings  of  Romedo.p.187. 

of  the  Painters  do.  p.  199. 

of  the  Popes  do.  p.  190. 

of  the  Republic  do.  p«  1 87. 

of  the  Sculpt*  rs  do.  p.  206. 
Church  of  S.  Adrian  at  the  Fo- 
rum V.  II.  p.  5. 

S.  Agathaot  the  Goths  dO'p.7. 

S.  Agatha  in  Trastefere  do.8^. 

5  Agnes  outside  the  walls  v.  I. 

p.  A  £9. 
S.  Agnes  in  the  piassa  P^avona 

V  II.  p.  2^1;. 
SS.  Alexius  and  Boniface  v.  I. 

p.  ^5i. 
SS*  Ambiose  and  Charles,  See 

S.  Carlo  in  Corso. 
S.  Ambrose deiiaMa.^si mil  v.II. 

p.  179. 
S.  Anaslasia  ▼.  I.  p.  ^59. 

6  Audrew  on  the  Flumiuiau 

way  v.II.  p.  l48. 
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S. Andrew  delle  FratteT.II.^5. 
S.  Andrew  in  Lateran  do.251* 
S.  Andrew  near  the  Milvian 
bridge  do.  ]x  252. 
S>  Andrew  in  Portogallo  do« 

p.35*i. 
S.Andrew  on  the  Qnirinal  do. 

p.  85. 
S.Andrew  of  the  Soots  do.21 3. 
S«Andrew  della  Valla  dap.88. 
S.  Andrew  in  Yinchido.p.253. 
S.  Angelo  in  fiorgo  ibid. 
S.  Angelo  Guslode  ibid. 
S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria  do  p.i2. 
S*  Anianns  do.  p.  25^. 
S.  Anne  in  Borgo  or  de^  Para- 

frenieri  do*  p.  25i. 
S.  Anne  of  the  firescians  do» 

p.  21^. 
S.Anne  de^Falegnami  dap.85. 
S.  Anne  at  the  Qaaltro  Fon- 

fanedo.  p.  481. 
SS.  Annunaiata ,  outside  the 

gate  of  S.Pan  Vs  do.p.255. 
SS.AnnanEiara  at  Tor  de^Spec- 

chj  do.  pi  181. 
SS.  Annanaiala  delle  Turchine 

ibid. 
SS    Annanziata  a^  Pantani 

ibid. 
S.  Antony  Abbot  of  the  Arme- 

nians  do.  p.  215. 
S.  Antony  Abbot  of  the  Camal- 

dolese  Nuns  do.  p.  482. 
S.Antony  of  the  Minor  Con- 

Tentuals  do.  p.  255. 
S.  Antony   of  the  Portughese 

do.  p.  215. 
S.  Apollinaris  do.  p.  255. 
SS.  Apostoli  y.  I.  p.  A63. 
S.  Athanasiuft  t.II  p.  218. 
of  S.  Augustin  v.I.p.^69. 
Sb  fialbina  do.  p.  d76' 
SS.  Bambin  Gesii  v.ILp.l8^. 
S.  Barbara  do.  p.  257. 
S.  Bartholomew  of  the  Berga- 

maschido.  p*  219. 


S.  Bartholomew  on  ibe  islaai 

T.  I.  p.  i78. 
S.  Bartholomew  de   TaeciAan 

T.  II.  p.  258. 
S.  Basil  do.  p.  i  57. 
S.  Benedict  in  piscinala  do. 

p.  :i5^. 

S.  Bernard  at  the  bnths  t.  1 

p.  i8l. 
S.Bernardino aiMoofi  II.p.l8i. 
S*  Biagio  or  Blase  del  DitIoo 

A  more  or  of  the  Hatiress«ma- 

kers  do.  p.  259* 
S.  Biagio  or   Blase  deUa  pa- 

gnotta  do.  p.  220. 
S.  Bibiana  do.  p.  56. 
S.  Bonaventare  of  the  Locdhese 

do.  p.  221. 
S.  Bona  Tent  nre  on  the  Palatine 

do.  p.  148. 
S.  Bonosa,  See  SSCrisptn  and 

Crispinianas. 
S.  Bridget  t.  II.  p.  16a 
S.  Caius  do  p.  185. 
S.  Calixius  T.  f.  p.  i83. 
S.  Carlo  aXatinari  v.  II.pLS2. 
S.  Carlo  in  Corso  do.  p.  222. 
S'  Carlo  alie  Qnattro  Fontaat 

do.  p.  1^9. 
S*Catharine  de''Fnnari  6o.i$S, 
S. Catharine  della  Raota  do.S3. 
S.  Catharine  of  Sieooa  on  tba 

Quirinal  do.  p.  t87. 
S.  Catharine  of  Sienna  in  the 

via  Giulia  do.  p.  226. 
S.  Cecilia  t.  1.  p.  iS3. 
SS.  Celsus  and  Jnlian  in  Bia- 

chi  ▼.  II.  p.  43. 
S.  Cesareo  do.  p.  45. 
Chiesa  ^uova  do.  p.  9i. 
S.  Chrysogonns  or  the  Hadoa- 

na  del  Carmine  t.  L  p i^ 
S.Clare  near  the  Minerva  y.II 

p.  260. 
S  Clare  on  iheQuirinal  do-ICd 
S.Clauditts  of  ihe  Btti^andi«.«> 

do.  p.  227. 
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S.  CUpenl's  t.  L  p.  19$. 

the  Concepiion  in  tUa  Campus 

IMariius  ▼•  II.  p.  i!>l. 

the  Coneeptioa  of  the  Cappu- 

chins  do.  p.  t50. 
S.  Constaatia  do.  p  99* 
SS.  Cosmaa  aai  Oamian  of 

the  Barbers  do.  p.  ^60. 
SS.  Cosmas  aod  Dam  inn  or 

S.  Cosimato  do.  p.  192. 
SS.Gosmas  end  Damian  ia  the 

Foram  do.  p.  15. 
SS.  Crispin  and  Grispinianus 

do.  p.  299. 
S«  Crooe  in  Geruaalemme  t.  I. 

p.  499. 
S.  Crocs  della  Penilenxa  alia 

Lungara  t.  II.  p.  193.  . 
.  S.CrocedeXuechesi,  See  S.Bo* 

.    na venture  deXaochesi. 
'  S.  Chrysogonus  y.  I.  p.  ^90. 
S.  Denis  the  Areopagiie  t.  II. ' 

p.  194. 
SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto  ibid. 
Dominequo  iradis  do.  p.!287. 
S.  Dorothy  do.  p  56. 
S,  Egidius  ia  Traslevere  do. 

p.  761. 
S.LligiusdeXhiayari  ibid. 
S.  Eligius  dei  Sellari  do.p.26A 
S.  Elisabeth  ibid. 
S.  Emidio  formeif  S.Hargaret 

do.  p.  263. 
S.  Eusebius  t.  I.  p.  512. 
S.  Eustachius  t.  II.  p.  16. 
SS.  Faustinus  and  JoviUy  See 

S.  Anne  of  the  Brescians. 
S J*rancesca  Romana  do. p.  1 38. 
S.Francesca  Romana  in  the  via 

Felice  do-  p.  266. 
S.  Francis  on  Monte  Mario  do. 

p.  UO. 
S.  rrancis  of  Paola  do  p.  155. 
S*  Francis  a  Ripa  do.  p.  155. 
S-  Francis  of  Sales,  See  S.  Ma- 
ria della  Yisitaaione. 
S.  Galla  V.  II.  p.  264. 
S.Gallicanus  do.p.265. 

Vol.  IV.      . 
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S*George  in  the  Velabrum.v.  II. 

p.  18. 
the  Gesu  do.  p.  iQf. 
Gesu  liambino.  See  Bambin 

Gesu. 
Gesik  e  Maria  do.  p.  158. 
S.  Gregory  on  the  Coeliaa  v.  I. 

p.  514. 
S.  Gregory  de^  Muratori  v.  II. 

p.  270. 
S.   Gregory    a  ponte  Quattro 

Capi  ibid. 
S.  Grqiory  ThanmatarguSfSee 

S  Clare  near  the  Minerva. 
S.    Helen  de*  Credensieri  do. 

p.  271. 
S  Helen  atTorPignattara  tr.  IV. 

p.  661. 
S*  Homoboaus  t.  II.  p.  271. 
S.  Ignatius  do.  p.  12U» 
S.  Ildephonsus  do.  p.  272. 
SS.  lacarnazione  do  p.  198. 
S.Isidore's  v.II.  p.  162. 
S.  Ivo  of  the  Britons  do  p.228. 
S.Ivo  of  the  Sapienzado.p.272. 
S.James  in  Augusta  do.  p.  57. 
S.  James  in  the  Lungara  do. 

p.  197. 
S.James  Scossacavallo  do.p.265. 
S.  James  of  lbs  Spaniards  do. 

p.  228. 
S.  Jerom  della  Carita  do.p.196. 
S.  Jerom  degli  Schiavoni  v.  I. 

p.  521. 
S Joachim  of  the  Paolotte  v.ll. 

p.  198. 
S.  John  in  Aino  do.  p.  266. 
S.  John  Calabita  do.  p.  125. 
'  S.  John  Decollated  do.  p.*iG6. 
S.  John  of  the  Florentines  do. 

p.  58. 
S.  John  in  Fonfe  T.I.p.253. 
S.  John  of  the  Genoese  v.  II. 

p.  231. 
S.  John  of  God  ,  see  S.  John 

Calabita. 
S.  John  in  Oleo  v.  II.  p.  45. 
SS.  John  and  Paul  v.  J.  p.  523. 
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SS.  Jtlhn  and  Petroaius  f .  II. 

p.  231. 
S.  John  della  Pif^oa  do  p.268. 
S.  John  outside  the  porta  An- 
gelica do.  p.  273. 
S.  John  Laferan  ▼.  I.  p.  23^. 
S.  John  at  the  Latin  Gate  t.IL 

p.  &L 
S.  Joseph  a  Capo  le  Case  do. 
p.  498. 
S.  Joseph  de^  Falegnami  do. 

p.  268. 
S.  Joseph  at  the  Lungara  do. 

p.  426. 
S*  Joseph  of  the  Ursnlines  do. 

p.  499. 
•    S.  Julian  in  Banchi  do.p.268. 
S.  Julian  of  the  Belgians  do* 

p.  232. 
S.Laureaee  in  Borgodo.p.l27. 
SS.  Laurence  and  Damasus  do* 

p.  38* 
S.Laorence  in  Fonte  do.p.273. 
S.  Laurence  fuori  le  muta  v.  I. 

p.  iJ39. 
S^.Laureoce  in  Lunina  do  .p.525. 
S.  Laut^nce  (S.   Lot^ncuolo)  a 

Macellode'Corvi  T.II.p.27i. 
S.LfturenceinMiranda  ibid. 
S.  Laurence  Panisperna   v.  L 

p.  529. 
Laurence  in  pisoibus  t  II.  p.  127. 
S.  Lazarus  do.  p.  27^. 
S.Lucia  de'^G  innasi  alle  Bolteghe 

Oscure  do.  p.  275. 
S.  Lucia  della  Chtavica  or  del 

Gonfalonedo.  p.  60. 
S.  Lucia  in  Selci  do.p.200* 
S.  Lucia  della  Tinta  do.p.275. 
S.  Luigiof  iheFrench  do.p.233. 
S.  Luke  do.  p.  292. 
S.  Macutus  do.  p.  i  29. 
Madonna  Addolorata  do.p.20V. 
Madonna   del   Carmine  |    Sea 

S.  Chrysogonns. 
Madonna  di  Loreto  do.p.276. 
Madonna  delSuffragio  do.p.277. 
Madonna  de^Miraeoli  t.I  I.p.283. 
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SS*  Michael  andMaga«s  laBor- 

go  do.  p.  295. 
S.  Haroellus  t.  I.  p.  550. 
S.  Margaret,  Sae^.  Bmidia. 
S.  Mark's  T.  I.  pi  593. 
S.  Martha  near  the  Aoaiaa  eal* 

lege  V.  IL  p.  %7. 
S.  Marl  ha  at  the  ▼atieaa  do. 

p.  291. 
S.  Martina,  SeeSLnkesV 
S*  Martino  ai  MoQti  T.I.p599. 
SS.  Martino  a  Sebattiano  de^U 

Sviazeri  ▼•  II.  p.  2^1. 
&  Mary  of  the  Angeis  9lt  the 

Baths   of  Diodetiaa  ▼.  I. 

p.  535. 
S.  Mary  of  the  Aogds  at  theCo- 

lonnaceie  t-  II.  p.  167. 
S.  Mary  deii^'Aaima  4lo.pL255. 
S.  Mary  in  Aquiro  do.  p.f9. 
S.  Mary  in  Araeeli  t.  l.p.S&3. 
S.  Mary  in  Augusta  v.lLp.2S^- 
S*  Mary  on  the  AFeutioe  do. 

p.  278. 
S.  Mary  del  Btion  l^iagf  io  da- 

p.  291. 
S.  Mary  in  Cacabaria  do.p.279. 
S*Mary  in  CampiUslli  do.p.^/\ 
S-  Mary  in  Campo  Carleu  do. 

p.  280. 
S.Mary  del  Carmine  at  the  Tre 

Canoelle  ibid. 
S.  Mary  at  the  Colonnaoeiedo. 

S467. 
ary  of  (he  Coaceptioa  ia 

the  Campus    Marticis  ,   See 

the  Coneeplioo  ia  the  dm- 

pus  Martins. 
S'Mary  oft  he  Concept  i€Ni  of  rbe 

Cappuchins,  See  Coaoeptioa 

of  the  Cappuchins. 
S.  Mary  of  the  Coneeptioa  ae 

the  Sepolte  Tire  do.p.20f . 
S.  Mary  della  Consolauooe  do. 

p.  280. 
S.  Mary  in  Cosmedin  do.p20. 
S.  Mary  di  Coslantioopoli  do> 

p.  238. 
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S.  Miry  in  Doaniea  or  della 
NaTioella  ▼.  II.  n.  22. 

S.  Mary  of  Egypt  ao.  p.  189. 

S.Mary  delle  Fornaci  €to«p>167. 

S.  Mary  dalle  Grazie  do.p.i69. 

S.Bf  ary  of  GroUaPinta  do.p.282. 

S.  Mary  Imperatrice  ibid' 

5.  Mary  Liberatrioe  do.  p.  302. 

S.Mary  of  Loreto,  See  the  Ma- 
donna di  Loreto. 

S.  Mary  della  Lure  do.  p  61. 

S*  Mary  Mag^laien  on  the  Qoi- 
rinal  do.  p.  205. 

S.  Mary  Magdalen  of  the  Mini- 
sters of  the  sick  do.  p.  62. 

S.  Mary  Major^s  ▼.  1.  p.  260. 

S.  Mary  of  the  Haatellate,  Sea 
the  Madonna  Addolorafa. 

S.Mary  of  the  Marchijjgiani  ▼.  II. 
p.6i. 

S.Mary  ad  Marlyres  ortheRo- 
tonda  do.  p.  2X» 

S.Mary  aopra  Miner  ra  v.1.p.S53. 

S.  Mary  dei  Miracoli.  See  Ma- 
donna de^MiracoU. 

S*  Mary  di  Monserrmo,  See  S. 
James  of  the  Spaniards. 

S.Mary  del  Rosario  on  Monte  Ma- 
rio t.  II.  p.  iA\, 

S.Mary  in  Monterooe  do.p.129. 

S.Mary  di  Monte  Santo  do>p.^O. 

S*  Mary  dei  Monti  do.  p.  66. 

S'Mary  iaHloaticelU  df).p.68. 

S.  Mary  ad  ^ires,  SeeS.  Mary 
Major*s. 

S.  Mary  ad  Nives ,  See  S.  An- 
drew in  Portogallo. 

S.  Mary  called  Kuova  ,  See  S. 
Francesca  Romana. 

S.  Mary  delF  Oracione ,  detta 
della  Morte  do.  p.  283. 

S.  Mary  del  Orto  do.  p.  28i. 
S.  Mary  della  Pace  ▼  I.  p.  561. 
S*  Mary  del  Pascolo  ir.Il.p.286. 

S*  Mary  delle  Pianle,  See  Do- 
mine  quo  vadts. 

S.  Mary  del  Pianro  do.  p.288. 

S  Mary  della  Pietli  de'  Berga- 


naschi,  See  S*  Bartholomew 

of  ihe  Bergamasehi. 
S.  Mary  della  Pielii  in   Campo 

Santo  T.II.p.  239^ 
S>Mary  in  Poplicolis  do.p.288. 
S.Mary  del  Popolo  v.  I.  p.  563. 
S*  Mary  Porta  Paradisi ,    See 

S*  Mary  in  Augusta. 
S.Mary  in  Posterola  v.II.p.  169. 
S*Mary  del  Priorato,  See  S.Mary 

on  the  Aventine* 
S«  Mary  of  the  Purification  in 

Banchi  do.  p.  289. 
S«  Mary  of  the  Porifieation  ai 

Monti  do.  p.  20^. 
S.Mary  della  Querela  do.p.290* 
S*  Mary  llegiaa  Codi  in  the 

LuDgara  do.  p.  20^. 
S.  Mary  Rcgina  Coeli ,  See  S. 

Mary  in  Monte  Santo. 
S.  Mary  della  Scala  do.p.28.    , 
S.  Mary  Scala  Coeli  do.p.'l78. 
S'  Mary  of  the  Sette  Dolori  do. 

p.  205. 
S.  Mary  del  Sole  do.  p.  290. 
&  Mary  del  Suffragio,  See  the 

Madonna  del  Suftragio. 
S.  Mary  dellaTorre,  See  S.Mary 

del  Boon  Viaggia 
S.  Mary  in  Traspontina  T.  L 

p.  575. 
S.Mary  in  TraateTeredo.p.S 75. 
S.  Mary  iaTrlrio  v.  IL  p.  129. 
S.  Mary  deirUmilili  do.  p.206. 
S.Mary  in  Yallicalla,  Sea  Chie- 

sa  Bluova. 
S.Mary  delle  Terginido.p.206. 
S.  Mary  in  Via  t.I.  p.  588. 
S.  Maty  in  Tia  Latav.  II.p.31. 
S.  Mary  of  the  Viaitafion  ,  See 

S.  Francis  of  Sales* 
.  S.Mary  ddia  Yittoria  v.1.p.589. 
S.Michael  alle  Fornaci  II.  29i. 
6S.  Michael  and  Magnus  in  the 

Borgo  r,  II.  p.  295. 
ihe  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ibid, 
the  Navicella,  See  S.  Maria  in 

Doranica. 
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SS»  Nereas,  Achilleus  and  Do- 

mirill«  t.  I.  p.  606. 
S.Nicbola  t  in  Arcione  r»  II.  296. 
S.Nic1iol«iioCarcere  do.p.35. 
S.  Hicholas  de*  Cetarini  do* 

p.U2. 
S.Nicholas  degli  Incuronali  do. 

p.  296. 
S*   Nicholas   de^Lorenesi  do. 

S.NicholasdeTerfetti  do4>.1 7a 
S.  Nicholas  of  Tolentio^  do. 

p.  208. 
SS.  Nome  di  Maria  do.p.296. 
S.  Norbert  do.  p^  210. 
S.  Ooofrio  ▼.  I.  p.  607. 
S.  Pancrazio  do.  p.  6li* 
S.  Pantaleo  v.  II.  p*  131. 
S.  Paal  first  hermit  do.  p.  297. 
S-PauPs  on  the  Ostiao  way  t.L 

p.  ^  19. 
S.  Paul  alia  Begola  ▼.II.p.171. 
S.  Paul  at  ihe  Three  Foon- 

lains  do.  p'  179. 
S.  Pelearino  dei  Svitzeri  do. 

p.  2^2. 
S  Peter*s  t.  I  p.  288* 
S.  Peler  in  caroere«  See  S.  Jo- 
seph de^Falegnami. 
SS«  Peter  end  Marcellinus  of 

Teresion  nuns  do.  p.  616. 
SS.  Peter  and  Maroellinus  at 

Tor  Pignaltara,  SeeS.  Ilelen 

atTor  Pignattara. 
S.  Peter  in  Monlorio  dop.6l7« 
S.  Pefer  in  Tincoli  do.  p.  623. 
S.  Philip  Neri  of  the  Philip- 

pine  Duns  T.  II*  p«  211. 
S.  rhilip  Neri  in  the  Tia  Giu- 

Ha  do.  p.  !^98. 
S.  Prazedes  do.  I*.  1^2. 
S.  PriscaT.I.  p.627. 
S.  Pndentiana  do.  p.  628. 
SS.QnarantaMarfiri  Y.ll.p.172. 
SS.  Quattro  Goronati,  near  S. 

John  Lateran^s  v.I.p.63l . 
Si^•  Quattro  Goronati ,  Sea  S. 

Andrew  in  Tinchi. 


SS.  Qnirieos  and  JuUlta?.L 

p.  633. 
B.  Ri*a  of  Caaeia  ▼•  n.pL2a 
S.  Rock  do.  p.  69. 
S.  fiomnald  do.  p.  1^6^ 
SS.  Rnfina  and  Seoooda  da* 

p.  211.    . 
S.  Sahasda.p.  132. 
S.  Sabina  t.  1.  p.  63i. 
S.  Salvatora  in  Canapo  t.  II. 

p.  133. 
S.  SalTatore  nlle  Goppdle  do. 

p.  298. 
S.  SalTatore  in  Corte  ,  See  S. 

Mary  deJIn  Ltoee. 
S.  SaWatore  in  Lanro  ,  See  S. 

Mary  de'Marchiggianl. 
S.  SaWatore  in  Onda  6o.pA7i. 
&  Salvatore  a  Ponte  BoMo,  See 

SS.Crispin  and  Cri  spinianns. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Primifloio  e 

S.  Trifone  do.  p.  2b9. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Bipa  Grande 

ibid. 

S.SalTatoreallnSoalnSanlaT.  I- 

p.  257. 
S.  Salvatore  alle  Tcnaev.  IL 

p.  2^2. 
Scale  Santa,  t.  I.  p.  2S7. 
S.Sebastian  on  the  Appsan  wsf 

T.  II.p.  71. 
S*  Sebastian  airOloio  do.p-300. 
S.  Sebastian  alia  PolYeritfa,M 

the  Palatine  ibid. 
S.Sebastianof  ihe  Swiss  Gnards, 

See  SS.  Martin  and  Sebas- 
tian. 
Sepolte  Vive «  See  S.  Mary  c( 

the  Gonception. 
S-  Sergius  and  Bacdias,  See 

S.  Maria  del  Pnsooiou 
Sefte  Bolori  ,  See  S.   Mary  of 

the  Sctte  Dolori. 
S.  Simeon  Prophet  do.  p.  50t. 
SS.Simon  and  JudeT.II  p.SOl 
S.  Sisto  V.  I.  p.  6^1. 
S«  Spirilo  de  Napolitani  v.  II. 

p.2i2. 


S.Spirit6  in  Sa&iia  do.  p.  84. 
S.  Sianislu.  of  the  Poles  do- 

p.  2^3. 
S.  Sfefano  del  Caceodo.p*U7. 
S-  Stefaao  delle  Garroste,  See 

S.  Maria  del  Sole. 
S.  Sfefano  de'^lMori  do.p.2^3. 
S.SWano  in  Piscinula  do.p.3U3. 
S.  Slefano  Rotondo  T.  I.p.6^2. 
Stigmata  of  S.  Francis  t.  If. 

p.  30*2. 
SS.  Sudario  de'SaTojardi  do. 

p.  2AA. 
S.  Susanna  t.  L  p.  6^i. 
S  Sylvester  in  Capitedo.p.638. 
S.  Sylvester  and  Martin  ,  See 

S.  Martioo. 
S*   Sylve&ter  on  the  Quirioal 

V.  ri.p.  13:^- 
S*  Thcodoro  do.  p.  303« 
S.  Teresa  do.  p*  212. 
S.  Teresina  do.  p.  i79. 
S.  Thonaas  Aquinas,  See  S.Bar- 

bara« 
S.lhomas  of  Canterbury  v.ll- 

p.  2/{i. 
S.  Thomas  a  Cenci  do.p.30^« 
S.Thomas  in  Form  is  ibid. 
S.Thomas  in  Parionev,J.pj6^6* 
SS.Trinita  dellaMissionev.il. 

p.  iZd. 
SS.Trtnifade'Mon'i  v.I.p.6^7. 
SS.  Trinity de'Pelegrini  v.  IL 

p.  5o<. 
SS.  Trinifa  in  Via  Condotti 

do.  p.  17i. 
S.   Uiban  alia  Caffarella   do. 

p.  306. 
S.  Urban  a  Campo  Carleo  do. 

p.  215. 
SS  Ursula  and  Catharine ,  at 

Tor  de'Specchj  do.  p.  306. 
SS.  Venantins  and  Ansofinus 
of  Ihe  Camerinesi  v.II.p.2^8. 
SS.  Tincenl  and  Anastasius  alia 

It  ego!  a  do.  p.  308. 
5S.  Tincent  and  Anaslasius  at 


the  Three  Fountains  do.p.l  76; 
SS.  Tinoetit  and  Anas*asius  at 

the  Trevi  v.  IL  p.  79. 
S.  Yitalis  do.  p.  136. 
SS.  Titus  and  Modeslus  do. 

p^  55. 
Churches,  theirorigin,  names  and 
componenf  parts  T.  L  p.  2^0. 
Public,  when  first  opened,  do. 

p.  217,582. 
Roman,  architecture  of  «!c-  do. 

p.  2-i6. 
Faults  and  perfections  of  do- 

p.  i3l. 
Plan  of  describing  do.p.l3 3. 
Capitular  v.  II*  p.  36. 
Collegiate  do.  p«  ^3. 
of  Confraternitiesand  G  ilds  do. 

p.2/(9. 
of  Friars  do.  p.  1iS8. 
of  Monks  do.  p.  137. 
National  do.  p.  21 3. 
of  Nuns  do.  p.  179. 
Parochial  do.  p.  &5. 
Patriarchal  v.  1.  p.  23^. 
of  Regulars  and  Congregations 

in  Community  v.  II.  p.  84. 
Titular  v.  I  p.  4i8. 
Churches    in  London  v.  II. 

p.  5l3. 
Cicero^s  ,  Tusculan  villa  ▼.  IV. 

p.  755.  • 
villa  at  Astura  do.  p  903. 
his  death  do.  p.  906. 
Cincinnatus^s  farm  v.  1. 120. 
Circus  of  Adrian  do.  p.  581. 
of  Alexander  SeveruS  v.  Ill* 
p.801.  iV.  19.  ^ 

of  Heliogabalus  v.  IV.  p  65  8 
of  Flaminius  do.  p.  i^S* 
of  Flora  do  p.  SAi, 
Maximus  do.  p.  I9i. 
of  Nero  and  Caligula  do.p.5 19. 
of  Romulus  do.  p.  1 89. 
of  Sallust  do.  p.  i60. 
Circuses  da  p.  18. 
Cispius  ▼.  1.  p.  97. 
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Citadel  of  !he  Capiiol  >.l.p.1  f . 

of  the  Janieulum  do  p.  i7. 
Citfa  Leonioa  do.  p.  70. 
CiTitJi  Lavioia  t.  lY.p.  68^,688. 
Claudian  monament  ▼.  I.  p.  51. 
Clivtts,  Capiiolinos  ▼.lY.p.'SOl 

Sacer  ibid. 

Yirbiido.p.702. 
Cloaca  Maxima  do.  p.  S9^ 
Cloacae,  aoctenl  do.  p.  :289. 
CoUatia,  Catfellaccio  do.  p.  819. 
Collie,  of  the  ApoDioare  r.  III. 

p.  i/87. 

deirAccadenia  Eoclesiastica  do. 
K  960. 
(andinelli  do.  p.  961. 

Capraiiica  ibid. 

Clement i no  ibid. 

Doriav.ll.p. -251.985. 

English  ▼.IILp.962. 

German  do.  p.  961. 

Ghislieri  ibid* 

Greek  ibid. 

Irish  V.  III.  p.  969<  • 

of  S.  Isidore  do.  p.  972. 

of  S.  Maria  in  rosterula   do* 
p.  982. 

Nacarene  do.  p.  98^. 

lYoble  do.  p.  985. 

of  S.  PeCer  a  ibid. 

of  Propaganda  Fide  ibid. 

Boman,  see  UniTersity. 

SalTiatido.p.  889. 

Scottiih  do.p  988. 
Colon  na-Labicum  t.  IY.  p.  803. 
Colosseum  do.  p.  525. 
Coloarsofthe  Ancients  do  p  136. 
Colnmbarium,  of  Hylas  do.p  647. 

of  the  Imperial  household  do. 

p.  626. 

on  the  Nomentan  way  do.p.82^* 

in  the  villa  Pamphitj  lll.p  759. 
Column  of  Antoainns  Pins  y.l  Y. 

p.  598. 

of  Duilins  ▼.IIIp.56MY.386. 

of  Maenius  ▼.  IY.  p.  586. 

of  Marcus  Aurelius  t«I  Y.p.  598. 


of  Phocas  YrJY.p.  367. 

of  Trajan  do.  p.  565. 
Commerce,  See  Statistics. 
Com  it  inn  ▼.  IY.  p.  -5^2. 
CondaTe  ▼.  L  p.  128, II I JW. 
Confraternities  ▼.  III. p.  86i. 
Cuogregat  ion  s.char  itafale  do.p.  86!- 

Civtl  ▼.  I.  p.  156. 

Ecclesiastieal  do.  p.  132. 
Conserratories,  SeeCliaritaiiielii- 

stitolions. 
Conservators  tJ.  pulAS,  IIL559. 
Conslans  ILvisits  RoaaeTJ.pi)5. 
Constaatine  ,  baptise  of  ▼.  LIL 

p.  79({. 

CouTersioa  of  do.  p.  786. 

transfers  the  aent  of  anapiie  r.I. 

p.  58. 

▼icfories  of  v.  III.  p.  799. 
Yisioos  of  theCrassdio.pb7S8.79l. 
Consuls  ▼.  I.  p.  51. 
Consular  Agents  do.  p.  Ii7. 
Consular  Fnaii  ▼•  Ii£  p.  572. 
Consus,  altar  of  t.  I.  p.  7. 
Cora-Cori-  ▼.  1 V.  p.  69i. 
Corioli  do.  p.  678. 
Comus  Romali  do.  p.  2;C9. 
S.  Cosimato  do.  p.  792. 
Crib  of  Bethlehem  v.  I.  p.  287. 
Criminal  Code  of  Gr«9JLYI.▼JIf' 
p.9i2. 
Criminal  process  ifaid- 
Cmss.appears  to  CoostaaliBe  tJII- 

p.  791. 

True,  found  hy  S.  Hd^  ▼•  I- 

p.  505. 

Yeneration  oi  do.  p^  31  i,  50^9 

510.  IY.  p.  791. 
Curia  Hostilia  t.  IY.  p.  53X. 

Calabra  da  p.  S06. 

of  Pompey  do.  p.  ^56L 
Curiae  t.  I.  p. 35)  IY.  3^3. 
Curiae  Yeleres  v.  I.  p.  36^T^5> 
Cartian  Laker.  IY. p.  38i. 
Custom-house V.  III«p.f0i9- 

D 
DaUry  t.  I.  p.  158. 
Decern  rirs  do.  p.  52,  iOi 


imm. 
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Decennial  tows  t.  IT*,  p.  3^3 

Deruria  T.  I.  p.  16. 

Diarium  italicum  do.  p^lOS,  1 Y. 

Dictators  t.  I.  p.  32 
Diplomatic  Body  do.  p.  1^6. 
Docks,  Ancient  do.  p«  H  5. 
Doliola  V.  IV.  p.  350. 
Dowries,  See  ConfraMrnities 
Djiag  Gladiator  v.lll.p.  553' 

£ 
Ecclesiastics  in   Rome  ,  nan^er 

of  V.  l.'p»  ^5&. 

calumniated  do.  p«  156. 
Ecdesiastloai  dress,  orig^in  of  do. 

p.  328. 

FanctioQs  do.  p«  f  62. 

Bevenues,  See  Statistics. 
Education  ,  See  setloois  j  colle- 
ges etc. 
Egeria,  conlrerse  of  v.  i.  p.  i5. 

founteios  of  v.  I  V.p.i^6, 703 . 

grotto  nf  ibid. 
Emissario  ,  oi  lake  Albano  do. 

p.  707. 

of  lake  ?^emi  do.  p.  681. 
English,  See  sHiscellaaeoos  etc. 

Artists  in  Roitte  T.  III.  p.  7i6. 

Travellers  ▼.  I.  p.  457,  17a 

Writers  oo  Rome  Pref.  p.  YI. 
Enlargements  of  Rome  T.l.p.  i% 
Epochs  of  Rome  V.  I*  p*  2. 
Eudoxia  ▼.  1.  p.  60* 
EustaceT.IV.pl  198,  787. 
E  xcursion,  to  A  Ibano  v.i  V.  pw666« 

to  Antiom  do.  p.  896. 

on  the  Appiau  Way  do.p.179. 

to  Gabii  do.  p.  813. 

to  Ostia  do.  p.  878. 

to  Paleslrina  do«  p.  801'. 

to  Subiaco  do.  p.  795. 

toTivolido.p.  7^5- 

to  Vicovaro  do.  p.  780* 

to  Horace^s  Tilla  do.p.  7^5,783. 

to  Veil  do.  p.  835. 

onihevia  ^omentanado.p.823. 

on  the  via  Salaria  d<i'p>830. 


Execntion  ii*  Rome  T.TILp929. . 

liberation  from  do«p.931. 
Exercises^  picas,  local  it  ies  of  v.  I. 

p.  513.  F 

Fall  of  the  W,  Empire  ▼.  T.p.6l. 
Fasti  of  V.Flaccus  v.  lV.p.8l5. 
Fer entine  water  and  grove  do- 

p.  743. 
Ficus  Naria  do.  p.  3^i. 

Auminalis  do.p.  2i7,  ^2i^«> 
Fidenae  do.  p. 83  3. . 
Fiumicino  do.  p.  86^. 
Floors,  ancient  do.  p*  1 1 3. 
Fontinaiia  do.  p»  56. 
Fora  and  basilirs  y.IV.pJ2« 
Forsyth  ▼.  I.  p.  156.IV.^92. 
Forum,  of  ^nobarbus  do.  p-f6. 

of  Augustas  do.  p.  390. 

Boarium  do^  p*  ^24. 

of  Caesar  do.  p.  387. 

Cupedinis  do«  p.  15. 

of  Diocletian  do.  p.  46* 

Esquilinum  do.p.  /ii8. 

of  ^erva-Transitorium  do.p.^UU. 

Olitorium  do.  p.  ^36. 

irs  portico  do.  p.  ASTl* 

of  Peace  do.  p.  16. 

Piscatorium  v.  IV..  p.  ^33. 

Pistorium  ibid. 

Roman  ▼.  I.  p*  43.V.IV.p.350. 

of  Sallust  V.  iV.  p.  ^6^. 

Suarium  do*  p»  46* 

of  Trajan  do^  p.  565. 

Tran&itorium  -  of  Nerva  do. 

p.  ^00. 

of  Vespasian  do.  p.  46* 
Fossils  of  Rome  v.  I.  p.  106. 
Fountain  and  gtotto  of  Egeria  , 

See  Egeria* 

of  piazza  Barberini  T.IlJ.p.798. 

of  the  Bocca  della  Verity  ibid. 

in  the  piazza  Colonna  do.p'799. 

ofthe  Julian  Water  vJIl.p.520. 
V.  IV.  p.  66. 

of  Monte  Cavallo  y.  III.  p.80f). 

Pauline  do.  p.  840. 

of  Ihe  Quirinal,  See  of  M.Cav. 

of  piazza  di  Spogna  do.  p.  807. 
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FoanUiQ  ,  at  ihe  ponte 
p.  S\i. 

of  the  Tarlamghe  do.p.808. 

of  Termioi  ibid. 

ofTrevido.p.80a 
Founlaios,  of  Piasza  Faraeaedo. 

p. 7S9. 

of  piaasa  Navon:i  dap-80i. 

of  S.  Peter's  t.  I.  p.  ^93. 

ol  the  Popolo  ▼.  Iff.  p.  Mi* 

of  the  Quattro   Fontane  do. 

p.SI3. 
Frascati-Tascolam  T.IV.  p.729. 
Freoch  ia  Rome  t.  liI.p.&7A« 
Fuaeral  ritea  t.  IT^  pH  50,617. 

G 

Gabli  v.IT.  p.  813. 
Gabine  stooe  do.  p.  i  30, 8l9» 
Gallery,  See  Palaces. 

otS.  Luke's  V.  111.  pi  993. 
Galley^slayes  t  HI.  p.  92i. 
GalloroT.  iy.p.685. 
Gardeo,  Botanic  t.  III.  p.  602. 

Papal  on  the  Quirinal  t.III. 

p.  517. 

un  the  Tatican  t.  II.  p.  505. 
Gardens ,  of  the  Ancients  ▼•  IV. 

p.  158. 

of  Adonis  do.  p.  273. 

of  Agrippa  do.  p.  ^79. 

Argian  do*  p*  52S. 

Asinian  do«  p.  ^99. 

of  Caius  and  Nero  do.  p.519* 

of  Caesar  do.  p.  ^59. 

of  the  Domitii  do.  p  518. 

Epaphrodiiian  do.  p.  658* 

of  Galba,  Solpician,  do.p.522* 

of  Gel  a  do.  p.  608. 

Lamian  do.  p.  a66* 

Lictnian  do.  p.  637. 

LucoUan  do.  p.  ^57. 

oi'  Meeoenas  do.  p.  i9S' 

cjfOvid.  do.  p*  216. 

Pallaotian  do.  p.  520* 

of  Pompey  do.  p.  ^5^ 

of  Sallust  do.  p.  ^60- 

Septimian-of  Get  a. 


Gardens,  Sortilian  do.  p.  i6i. 
Torqaalian  do.  p-  65S 
Tarian  ibid. 
Gates,  ancient,  of  Romvloa  T-i 

p.  8. 
Gales^oeieat^S.TiilliiuT.I.p-il. 
the  Capena  do.  p.  16. 

Carmentai  do.  p.  21. 

CatdUrian  do.  p.  32. 

Ooeiioiontan  do-  p.  25. 

CoUiae  do.  p  !23. 

Esquiline  do.  p.  3^. 

Fet«ntino  do.  p.  25. 

Flumentan  do.  pL  21* 

Fonttnai  do.  p.  25. 
.  Laveroai  do.  p-  27. 

Median  do.  p.  2i. 

Micucian  do.  p.  27. 

^*aTal  ibid. 

Koevian  da  p.  26. 

Piacolardo.  p.  23. 

Qaerquetolaa  dcK  p.  2S. 

Barumenian  do.  p^  21* 

Ruduscolan  do-  p.  26. 

Saint arian  do.  p.  25. 

Sangnalian  ibid. 

Trigeminan  do.  p.  27. 

Triumphal  do-  p.  22- 

Timinal  do.  p.  2^. 
Gates,ancienl,o£AareUnB9dAp<<>5- 

Appian  do.  p.  55. 

Ardealinedo.  p.  56* 

Asinarian  do.  p.  5^. 

Anreliaa  do.  p.  AS. 

Flaminian  do.  p.  ii. 

Lttbican  do.  p.  51. 

Latin  do.  p-  55. 

fiofnenian  do.  p.  ^S. 

Ostian  do.  p.  56. 

Pancratiaa  do.  p«  57* 

Portuensian  ibid. 

Praenestine  d<i.  p.  51* 

Salarian  do.  p.  ^7. 

Septioaian  do.  p  58. 

Tibartine  do.  p.  ^9. 
Gales,  modern,  Angelic do.p.  % 

Appian-S.Sehastiaa-do.po5. 

Ardeatine  do.  p.  56. 
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Gater,  Asioarian  do*  p.  5^. 

Auielian  do.  p.  ^3. 

of  Caslello  do.p.72. 

CaTalleggi«ri  do.  p.  7f . 

FJaminiaiiy-del  Popolo-do.p.^£. 

of  S«6ioTaoni  do.  p.  53. 

Labican-MaggionB  do.  p.  5i. 

Latin  do.  p.  55. 

of  S.  Loreozo-TibortJoe* 
do.  p.  ^9. 

Maggiore-Labiean . 

Metrooian  do.  p.  5i. 

Ifomeatan  do.  p.  X8. 

Ostian-S.  Paolo^o^  p.  56. 

Pancratian  do.  p.  57. 

Pia  do.  p.  ^6. 

Pincian  do.  p.  ^(L 

S.  Paolo^Oatian. 

del  Popolo-Flamiiiian. 

Portesa  do.  p.  57. 

Salarian  do.  p.  i7* 

of  S.  SahasUan-Appian. 

Septimian  do.  p.  58. 

Tiburtiaa-8.  Loranao. 
Genaztano  r.  IV.  p.  800. 
Gensano  do.  p.  683. 
Geognostie  position  of  Roaae  ▼.!. 

p.  8a 

Geograf^ical  position  of  fionae 

ibid. 
Geology  of  Roaae  and  its  vici« 

niiy  ▼•l.p.  8f  .T.IT.  p-  746» 
Ghetto  ▼.  Ill*  p.  906b 
Giraadola  do*  p.  1070. 
G  iadiatorial  fights  t.I  T  .p.^  1 ,5id. 
Goths  best^  Rome  for  the  firai 

lime  v.  I.  p.  59. 
Gothic  architecture  T.iy.p108. 
Graeeostasis  do.  p.  3X0. 
Granaries,  aneient  do«p.  ^3^,900. 
Gregory  the  Graat,  his  charactar, 

V.  I.  p.  519« 
Grotta  Ferrate  v.  lY.  p.  722. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  do.  p.  196. 
Guardia  Nobile  ▼«  I.  p.  7i.T.ni« 

p.  fOI5. 

H 
Heat  central,theory  of  ?.l  T.p.3<9. 

Vol.  IV. 


Helen  St.  ?  .1.  p.  SOS,  5X9,  v:  IV. 

p.  661. 
Heroli,  domikiation  of  T.I.p.6f  • 
Hills  of  Rome  aod  its  ticiniiy  do. 
p.  92. 

the  Arantiae  do.  p.  95. 

the  Capitol  do.  p.  93. 

the  Coelian  do.  p.  96* 

the  Esqailine  do.  p.  97. 
'  the  Janicolam  da  p.  W* 

Monte  Giordano  do.  p*  10X. 

Monte  Mario  do.  p.  i02. 

Monte  d^Oro  do.  p*  40X. 

Monte  Sarelii  do.  p.  40S. 

Monte  Testaecio  fibid. 

Monte  Terde  do.  p-  f  05. 

the  Palatine  do.  p.  92. 

Walk  oTtf  the  PatatinoT.  lY. 

the  Pincian  t.  I.  p.  100. 

the  Qnirinal  do.  p.  99. 

S.  Ralbina  do.  p.  103. 

the  Yatiean  do.  p.  f  01. 

theYiminaldo.p.  98* 
History  of  Rome  do.  p.  3. 
Holy  Week  do.  p.  166. 
Horatia  tomb  of  tJY.  p.  48<. 
Horalii  and  Cnriatii  t.  I.  p.  16. 

Campus  Saoarof  the  T.lY.p.209. 

tombs  of  the  do.  p.  208. 
Horatins  alayshissisterdo.p.l8X. 

spoils  taken  by  do.  p.  SS7. 
Horses  blessed  ▼.  I.  p.  165. 
Hospital,  military  of  the  Canto 
Preti  ▼.  III.  p.  862. 

national,  of  the  Belgians  f  <  IL 
p.  232. 

of  the  Bergamasehi  do.p.219. 

of  the  Florentines  do.  p.  58. 

of  (he  Lombards  do.  p.  222» 

of  the  Loccbesa  do.  p.  221* 

of  the  Moors  do.  p^  2^3. 

of  the  VfAts  ibid. 

of  the  Portughesa  do.  p.  215. 

of  the  Spaniards  do.  p.  228. 

publicyofdieConsolaaionev.lII. 
p.  850. 

of  S.  Gallicano  do.  p.  853. 
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of  S.  Giacsomo  do.  p.  8i8. 

FoondliDg  do.  p.  876. 

of«S.  Rooco  do.  p.  855. 

of  S-  Si^Tatorc  do.  p.  839. 

of  S.Spirilo  in  Sassia  ibid. 

of  the  Trinity  doTelegriai  do. 
p.  857. 

religiouS)  of  the^BcnfraSeili  do. 
J).  86i. 
Hospitalt   of  G>Dfraternities  , 

Guilds  etc T.lLp.  2^9. 
Hospitals  of  Rome  y  observations 

on  T.  III.  p.  910. 
Hospitia,  of  S.  Galla  T.II.p.26^. 

ofS.  Micbele  V.  Ill.p.  878. 
House)  of  £oobarbus  T.l¥.p.356« 

of  Anthony  do.  p.  28i. 

of  Antoninus  Pius  do.  p.  2S6* 

of  Augustus  do.  p.  257. 

of  Caius  OdaTius  do.  p.  256. 

of  Caligula  do.  p.  2i7«257. 

of  Calvus  do.  p.  ^57* 

of  Catiline  da  p.  256. 

ofCatttlusdo.p  255« 

ofCjcerodo.  p.252. 

of  Cicero,  paternal  ? .  I.  p.H2« 
IV.  253. 

ofCMiusT.IY.p.  255. 

of  Crassus  do.  p.  252. 

of  Lucius  Censorious  do.p.253. 

of  FuItius  Flarcus  do.  p.  255L 

oi  the  Gracchi  do.  p.  281. 

of  Hortensius  do.  p^  258. 

of  Lateranus  v.I.p.5^.IY.p  S19. 

ofManliusT.IT.p.507. 
.  ofMilodo.p.256. 

ofNerodo.p.267. 

.    remains  of  do.  p.  555 

of  I^uma  do.  p.  2i8. 

uf  Pompey  t.  I.  p.  1 15. 

of  Publiqola  t.  IT.  p.  246. 

of  Quintus  Cioero  t.  I.  p.  142. 

ofRienziT.  IT.  p.662. 

of  Romuloa  t.  I.  p.  9«  t»  IT. 
p.  249,  528. 

of  Scaurus  t.  IT.  p.  255. 

of  Seryios  TuUius  v.I.  p.29« 
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Bouaey  ofTavquiniiis  Priaoui  i  .IT. 

p.  25a 
ol  Talius  ▼.  IT.  pu  328. 
of  Tiberius  do.  p.  356. 
of  Titos  do.  p.  555. 
of  Tollus  Uoslilias  do.p.2i6. 
of  the  Talerii  ibid, 
of  TilruTius  Taocas  do.p.281. 
Houses,  ancient,  conslractioa  of 

do.  p.  85. 
Houses ,  of  Correctioa  lor  boTs 

T.IILp.922. 
for  females  do*  p.  S86. 
of  Detention  for  culprils  do. 

p.92i. 
for  females  do.  p^  925. 
for  galley-slaTes  do.  p.92£. 
of  Industry  do.  p.  882,  887. 
of  Refuge  do.  p.  923,  920, 


Illumination  of  &  P«ler%  ▼.  III. 
p.  1069. 

Images,  use  of  ▼.  I.  p  5U,S05. 

Indulgence  nature  of  do. p  HL 

Institute  of  Archadlogieal  Corre- 
spondence T.  III.  p  995. 

Inlerlucos  -  Iniermontiam-  t.  I* 
p«3. 

Irish  College  ▼.  III.  p.  9691 

Irish  Pk-i  noes,  tombs  of  r  I.pJ6l9. 

Island  of  the  Tiber  do.  p.  1 17. 

Isola  Sacra  r.  IT.  p  S76. 
«l 

JanienlnmT.I.  p.  lOl. 

Janus  6rsi  temple  of  do.  p  15. 

Janus  in  the  Teiabrum  t  JT  p6(C. 

'  Janns*s  do.  p.  82. 

Jeir,  cooTersion  of  ▼.  II.  p^  i^ 

Jews,  T.I.  p.  158.111.906. 

Jubilee,  origin  and  oatnre  of  t1 
p.  591. 

Jupiter  Feretriua,  aodicola  of  r  JT. 
p.  3U6. 

S.Justin  nartyrTindicalcdTJT. 
p  593. 

Jufuma,  fountain  aodlakeofT.I. 
.     p.  9J,lT.2i8,3i5. 
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Kings  of  Rome,  ▼.  L  p.  5,  487. 

I.  RomalusT.  L  p.  5. 

II.  Muma  Pompilias  dap-i5. 

III.  Tallas  Hostiliu8do.p.i6. 
I Y.  Ancu9  Martins  do.  p.  17( 
y.  Tarquinius  Priscusdo,p.i8. 
YL  SerTius  TuUias  ibid. 
Yll.  Tarqaioiuii  Superbusdo* 

p.  28. 
Ruife-whetter,  sSatue  of  ▼.  1 Y* 
p.  A  59. 

L 
Labaram,  note  to  ▼•IIL  p.  788. 
Labicum-Colonna-v.  IY.p.805« 
Lake,  of  Albano  do.  p.  705. 
of  Curtius  T.  I.  p.  i*2» 
ofGabii  V.  lY.p.  818. 
Giuliano  do.  p.  696. 
of  Julnraa,  SeeJufurna. 
ofNemido.p.702. 
Begillus  do.  p.  743. 
Solfarata  do.  p.  2i2L 
Solfatara  do.  p.  7/iS. 
de'Tartari  do.  p.  747. 
Lateran,  See  Palaces. 
Lanuvium  y  Civita  Lavioia-do. 

p.  686. 
Laurentum-Tor  Paterno«do.p.882» 
LaTinium  Pratica-Hld.p.885.    - 
League,  RomaO)  do.  p.  720. 
Leo  lY.,  bis  walls  T.  I.  p*  70- 
Leo  X.,  his  tomb  da  p.  558* 

his  villa  T.  lY.  p.  220. 
Liberation  pf  one  capitallf  con- 
denned  Ti  ill.  p.  931. 
Library^  Albanido.  p.  997. 
Alexandrine  do*  p.  9d3. 
Angelica  do.  p.  9^7. 
of  Araceli  ibid. 
Barber  in  i  do.  p.  998* 
Casanatensian  ibid  andT.I.p.335. 
Chigiir.IlL  p.  998.' 
Corsini  do.  p.  Q99> 
Lancisian  ibid* 

Palatine  v.  Ii  p.  520,  V.I  Y.p.S61i  , 
Ulpian  T.  IV.  p.  567. 
Yallioellian  v.  ill.  p.  999.  . 
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-   Tatteanv.  Il.p.i88«    ' 
Licensa-Digentia-See  Horaoe^s 

Yilia-  i 

Lo^ge  di  Raffaello  t^  II  p«  i55* 
Lvdas  Tro}ae  v.'  I Y.  p.  zS.  > 
Lupercal  v.IV.p.247.  • 

Lustrum  jir«  I.  p.  19. 


Madhouse  T.-IiI-p.>  862. 
Blagistracie^  modified  by  Augas« 

ttts  V.  I.  p.^0. 
Mails  do.  p.  H8.  ^     ' 

Malaria^  causes  of  do.  pi  1*22. 
Mamertinfe prison  v.  iV.'p^  517. 
Mandela,  Ste  Boraca's  Yilla. 
Marbles  used  by  theaneieols  do. 

p.i23w 
Marforjo  ^tatnenf  t.III.  p.  525. 

1 Y.  p.  392. 
Marino  «  Gastrimoeninm  v.  lY. 

p.7li.' 
Markets, -ancient,  do.  p  42. 

modern  y.JII.  p. 'IU6S. 
MarlclloDa  v.  IV.  p.  7^7. 
Materials  used  by  the  ancients  for 
architectural  use  and  orna- 
ment v.Ldo.  p.  tl7. 
Mausolenm,  See  Sepulchres. 
Measures,  v.  J.  p.  I^O/ULIUiO. 
Memorial  ofHeorylV..Y  II.pl  8i. 
Mendicancy  inRomev  lll.p.867. 
Meridian  of  S.  Maria  degli  An- 

geli  V.  I.  Pi  538. 
Mese  Mariano  do.p. 260. 
Mela  FudansT.  IV.  p-  560t 
S.  Mtchele  v  III.  p.  878. 
Milestones,  first  introdnoed  yJ  Y 

p.  1 76. 
MUliarinm  Aureum  do.p*l76^/  8. 
Mineral  Springs  y,  L  p.  9t. 
MisceTlaneous  noticas,v.III.p.l05ii 
.'    Antiqniti^  on  sale  do.p.4060. 
Apolheeary,ealled  English  do. 

p.  1058. 
Artists^  Studios  do. p.  t,000 . 
Bankers  i^I.p.li7.y.IlLp.i057. 
Caf^Y.IIi  p.  1057.  ^ 
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HisoeUaneottootiiMs,  Gmeo  En- 

grarerg  t.III.  p  i069. 
Carriages  for  (own  andcosntry 

do.7Mi«  i 

Church  of Englaod  Sertie«  6a» 

p.  1066. 
Ciceroni  do.  p.  406& 
Cigar  shops  da  p*  1058* 
Circulating  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms  ibid.. 
Collections  of  tkt  Fine  Arts  da 

p.  4060. 
Consuls  and  Ageots  vXp.  ii7s 
Conmyanoe  of  arUdes  lo  En*- 

fllaad  V.  III.  p.  1063» 
Duigeooes  and  steamers  do. 

p.1Q6i. 
Diplomatic  Body  t«  I.  p.  1^6. 
English  Baiial'groand  Tt  III. 

p.  i066« 
EngraTttaibet(liTingdap.l064. 
EngraTings  do.  p.  i06i. 
Haduiey^eoach  SiiiQd*dap.406^. 
Inns  do.  p.  iQ5i. 
LiTerfSlaUesdo.p.  lOSS; 
Lodgiags*  Sigttor  BooeioU,  do. 

pl055. 
Markets  do.  p.  i06S. 
Masters  and  Mi^b^essea  of  Ian* 

gaagtes»  painting  andaansie 

do.  p.  1059. 
MoMicisU  do.  p.  406a 
Passports  and  Carte  di  Siea* 

rezsa  T.I. p.  1i5. 
Periodicals  and   newspapers 

Y.  III.  p.  1058. 
Police-office  T.  I.  p.  HS. 
Sporting  season  TJILp-iOSSL 
Sportsman^s  lieenciB  ibid^ 
Time,  Rbaiaii^ compulation  of 

t'.  I.  p.  I W. 
Tratlorie  t.  Ill*  p.  4056* 
Tecturino  earriage^  do.p.l06i. 
Warehooses  do.  p.  4058* 
Water  do.  p.  4055* 
Wood  ibiiL 
MonasterieSySee  Chorches  of  Nuns. 
Money,  (brelgoi  v.  I.  p.  460. 


Money,  Roman  ▼.  I.  p.  460. 
Monte  di  Pieti  t.  Ill,  p.  865. 
Monuments,  of  the  Eaapire  ydY. 
p.103. 

of  the  Rings  do.  pb  404. 

of  the  Popes  do.  p.  406. 

of  theRepnUiedai  p.  404. 
Mosaic  floors  do.  p.  i  13. 

Stndio  of  at  the  Tatioan  ▼.  IL 
p.2il 
Mosaioi^,  SaaMiseellaaaovs  no* 
tices. 

Muro  Torto  ▼.!.  p.  ^6. 
Museums »  the  CapttoUae  v.  HI- 
p.a2i. 

Egyptian  t Jl4»*  1 1  i* 

Etruscan  do.  p«  ^32. 

Kircherian  t.  IIL  pL  959. 

Lateran  t.  II.  p.  SiO. 

of  the  Sapieaaa  t.  lU.pSil. 

Tatican  w.  II-  p.  SSI* 

Barses,  suooeed^  Belisarias  t.  I. 

p.  6^. 
Naomachlae  do.pkl4S.TJY.p>^i* 
Ifavalia,  T.I«p.  443. 
JTemi,  t.  IT.  p.  702. 
Nero,    his  golden    house  do* 
p.  267,  555. 

his  suicide  do.  p.  825> 

his  tover  do.  p.  i&97» 
Nettuno  do.  p*  902. 
Night-schools  T.  lU .  p.  900. 
Nomentam*Mentaaa-T.IT4».S28. 

liomentan  way  do.  p.  228- 
Numa,  palace  of  do.  p.  iA^ 
Number  of  bridges^dmrGhcS)  eol* 
leges,  gates,  etc  t.  I.p.  45i 
Nnmicus-Rio  Torto-T.IT^OId. 
Nymphaeum>  nature  of  do-pJ07. 

)  O 

Obelisk,  Lateran  v.  III.  p.  8ii. 
of  S.  Mary  Majorca  do.p.824. 
of  the  Minerva  do.  p.  822. 
of  Monte  Citorib  do.  p.  82S. 
of  the  Paotheoa  do.  p.  825. 
of  the  Piam  Na vona  ibid* 
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Obelisk  of  the  Ptooiaa  do  p.836. 
of  the  Popolo  do*  p.  8*27. 
of  the  Quirioal  do*  p.  829. 
of  the  Trioitade*Mo»iti  ibid* 
of  the  Yalican  do.  p.  83a 
of  the  Tilla  Mattei  do.p  852. 
Obelisks  T.lll  p  81S  ▼.IY.p.l5i. 
Oratorio  T.  11.  p.  98. 
Orphans  j  Sea  CharilaUe  Insti- 

tations. 
Olevano  y.  IT.  p.  799. 
O'Nial  aod  O'Donnelt  tombs  of 

T.  I.  p.  649. 
Oratorio  ▼..  II.  p.  98. 
Oratory,  of  S.  Andrew  do.p.252. 
of  the  Garavita  do.  p.  307. 
of  the  Gonfalooe  do.  p.  308. 
of  S.  lioreoso  ia  Li&oiaa  do. 

p.  309. 
of  S.  Marcellus  ibid* 
of  &  Maria  ia  TrasleTere  do. 

p.  311. 
of  S.  Mark  ibid, 
of  the  Monte  di  Pleta  ibid. 
ofthePietide'Fiorentini  ibid, 
of  the  M.  H.Sacraaientdo«p.31 2« 
of  S.  Salvatore  a^  Monti  do. 

T.  L  p.  3 1 3. 
of  S.SaWatore  alia  Scala  Santa 

do.  p.  257. 
of  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia  t.  II. 

p«  313. 
of  the  Trinity  deTdegrini  do. 

p^306. 
of  the  Vascellari  do.  p.  313. 
Orti  Farnesiani  v.  IV.  p.  U\. 
Osiia,  ancientydo*  p*  878* 

modera  do.  p.  880. 
Oxford  University,  note  v.  III. 

p.  87^. 
Painters,  ChrondLogical Table  of 

T.  I.  p.  199. 
Painting  among  the  Ancients  t.IY. 

p.  liO. 
Palace,  Apostolic ,  deirArchivio 
Urbanov.III.p.602. 
of  the  Cancelleria  do.  p.  597. 
of  the  Conservators  v.I  il.p.559. 


of  the  CoQsalf  a  t.  III.  p.  566. 

del  Govemo  do.  p*  601 . 

di  Papa  Giolio  dp.  p.  603» 

Lateran  v.  II.  p.  318. 

o(  Monte  Citorio  t.  Ill<p.600> 

Quirinal  do.  p.  508* 

of  the  Senator  do.  p.  52K 

oftheTipografia  Camerale  Ao, 
p.  602. 

of  the  Yatiean  t.  II.  p.  323. 
Palaces,  modern,  do.  p.  315. 

private,  Aibani  ▼•  lll.p.60^« 

Alberini  ibid. 

Altemps  ibid. 

Altieri  do.  p.  605* 

Barberini  in  Paleslrina  v.  IV« 
p.  809. 

Barberini  in  Iiomev.III.p.605. 

Bassano  do.  p.  6i3. 

Bernini  ibid. 

Bolognetti  do*  p.  617. 

Borghese  do.  p.  643« 

Bracciano  do.  p.  618* 

Braocadoro  ibid. 

Bra^chi  ibid. 

Bttooaparte  do.  p.  623. 

Caffarelli  do.  p.  62i. 

of  the  Card.  Arciprete  ibid. 

Cenci  ibid. 
.  Cesarini  Sforaa  ibid* 

Chigi  ibid. 
.  Cicciaporci  do*  p.  62if« 

Colligoia  ibid. 

Colonna  ibid.    . 

Convertendi  de.  p.  637- 

Corsini  do.  p.  639. 

Costigoti  do.  p.  6iS. 

Doria  Pamphil)  do.  p.  ti&* 

Falconieri  do.  p.  653. 

Farnese  ibid. 

Farnesina  do.  p.  660. 

Fiano  do.  p  667. 

di  Firense  do.  p.  668. 

Gabrielli  ibid. 

Gaetani  ibid. 

Giraud  or  Torloaia  ibid. 

Giustiniani  do.  p.  669. 

Grazioli  do  p;  670. 
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Imperiali  orTalentini  ibid* 

Lanoe!lotti  ibid. 

LflQtedo.  p.  6^1. 

MaccaraDi  ibid- 

Mariscofti  ibid. 

Massimi  ibid. 

Mattei  do.  p.  67% 

Odescalchi  do.  p.  67L 

Orsini  ibid. 

Pampbiij  in  the  piazca  Na- 
▼ona  ibid. 

Pamphll)  ia  tbe  piazza  di  Ve- 
nezia  do.  p.  675. 

Pio  ibid. 

Piombino  ibid. 

Poli  ibid. 

deila  Regiaa  diSardegaa  ibid. 

de  Regis  do.  p.  676* 

Hrjspigliosi  ibid. 

Auspoli  do.  p.  679. 

Siicchetti  do.  p.  680* 

Savorelli  ibid. 

Sciarra  do.  p.  681* 

Sora  do.  p.  683. 

Spada  ibid. 

1  orlooia  in  piazza  di  Yenezia 
do.p.  691. 

Di  Veoezia  do.  p.  696. 

\idoQi  do.  p.  697. 

palazzo  or  ca#a  de^Ziiccari  do. 
p.  698. 
Palace  of  the  Caesars  T.IV.p.^S?. 
Palaces,  number  of,  v.I.p.i59. 
Palatine  do.p.  92- 

A  Walk  oTer  t.  IV.  p.  2^0. 
Palazzolodo.  p.  7l0. 
Palest rina-Praeneste  do.p.SO!* 
Pantbeon,  cborch,  T.  II.  p.  '2i. 

temple)  v.  IV.  p.  ^82. 
Papal  Benedictioa,  form  of  v.  I. 

p.  593. 
Pasf]uin  v.  III.  p.  619- 
Pedesfala  near  the   colama  of 

Phocas  V.  IV.  p.  569. 
Pen' any  Ion  Jovis  do.  p.  282. 
Pepei'ino  do.  p.  i20. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  inRomePref* 
p.  XX.  T«  I.  p.  127,  3ia 
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their  refaains  t.  I.  p.  SIS. 
S.  Peter's  do.  p.  288. 
S.  Peter's  Chair  do.  p.  UL 
Piazza,  Barberini  v.lllf  .79& 

Bocca  della  VeritI  ibid. 

Colonna  do.  p.  799. 

Parnese  ibid» 
•     Trevi  do.  p.  800. 

Navona  do  p.  801. 

S.Pietrof.  I.  p.i9^. 

of  the  Popolo  T.  Ill-  ?•  W^- 

of  the  Quirioal  do.  p.  8US. 

di  Spagoa  do. p.  807* 
.    delle  Tartaroghedo.  p ttS. 

-  of  Termini  ibid. 
PilaHoraliaT.iy.p.S87. 

Piscina  Fubliea  v.I.|».39,1U. 
Pooai  Professor  T.nifi>%9^1* 
Lectures   of  on  GaJtjX  ^^ 
p.  95^. 
Poor,  SeeCharitablelo^iW^A^' 
Pope,  his  appearaoee  ia  P«bl* 
V.  I.  p.  i  i9. 
his  doni>iaioos  do.  p.  1^* 
his  dress  in  the  Pip«i  ^ 

do.  p.  165. 
do.  whea  solemolf  offiaati<^S 

do.  p.  176. 
durability  ofhis  power  dop-'^ 
his  election  do.  p.t^S.lH.'^' 
his  government  V  I.  p«i^ 
interregnum  do.  p.  1^* 
his  ministers  ibid, 
origin  of  his  icmporil  pot* 

do.  p.  66.- 
retirement  toATigaoai^P'* 
return  from  ibid-  ,, 

his  spiritual  power  T.Kpro,!- . 
his  lilies  do.  p.  i27. 

Popes  ,  Chronology  of  da  p.  '*^ 
repair  the  walls  da  p-  65. 

Population,  of  ancient  Roi»e*> 

p.  «5. 
of  modern  Rome  do-  p.  '^Z" 
Portico,  of  the  Argonaatl^^^P' 
tune-T.  IV.  p.  601 
of  Europe  T.  I.p.i  10-        ., 

ofeercules.ofPhinp».WH'' 
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Fbrtioo  of  Livia  do.  p.  507, 
oiOdavia  do.  p.  /i7i, 
of  Pompey  do.  p>  i(55. 
ol'the  Ifaiican  v.  I.  p.  29t. 
Porf,  of  Antium  ▼JY.p.^OL 
of  Astura  do.  p.  905« 
of  Leo  XII.  \.  III.  P'  <020. 
ofOstia  V.  IV.  p.M^. 
of  Ripa  Graode  v.  Ill.p.1019* 
of  fhe  Ripelta  do.  p.  1020. 
of  IVajan  ▼.  lY.  p.  S6d, 
Porfo  do.  p.  8 '5. 
Porto  d^Aozo*AQtiam*do.p.896» 
Posterula  ▼.  J.  p.  AA.ydLp,i69. 

V.  III.  p.^8^2. 
Praia  Mucia  v.  I.  p.  120- 

Qiji Delia  ihid. 
Pralica-LaviDium*T.IV.p.885. 
Praefect  of  ibe  City  v.  I.  p.  ^0. 
of  the  Praetoriao  Camp  ibid* 
of  ProWsioas  ibid. 
Praetorian  Camps  remains  of  T.I. 

p.  ^8.  v.IV.p.  51  i. 
Prelates  V.  I.  p.  131. 
Princess  Catharine  Glendaline 
Boiighese  T.  I.  p.  280.  v. III. 
p.9tt. 
Princess  Teresa  Doria  Parophilj 

V.  III.  p.  927. 
Prison,  of  (he  BuonPastorev.IlL 
p.  923. 
of  the  Careeri  NaoTe  do.p.9l7. 
of  the  Capitol  do.  p.  919. 
of  the  Casa  di  Condanoa  do. 

p.9i5. 
of  the  Casa  di  Correzione  do. 

p.  922. 
of  the  Casa  di  Detensione  do. 

p.  92^ , 
of  Casel  S.  Angelo  do.p.92i. 
of  the  Gallere  do.  p.  92^. 
of  the  military  do.  p.  922. 
Prison  discipltae  do.  p.  9)3. 
Prisons,  do. p.  917. 

discipline   of  ameliorated   by 

Christianity  do.p.  915. 
panoptic  system  of  do.  p.  917. 
ftenitentiary  syslemof  do.p.9l3. 


PriaoQerS)  comforted  and  conso* 

led  do.  p.  928. 
Propaganda  V.  I.  p.iS3,'f6i.T  III. 

p.  985. 
Prophecy  o{S.MaIachy  T.I.p.^27. 
Protomoteca  ▼•III.  p.  5SL 
Palchrum  Littns  ▼.  lV.p250. 
Puteal  Libonis  do.  p.  38^. 
Pyramid  of  Cestiasy  See  Sepul- 
chres.       Q 
Qaestors,  ▼.  I.  p.  33. 
QuaranfOre  T.  II.  p.  107. 
Qairinal  y.  I.  p.  2i. 
QuirinuS}  valley  of  do.  p.  117» 

R 
Rape  of  theSabines  ▼.  I.  p.  tO. 
Raphael,  his  death  t.  II.  p.  ^59. 
▼.  III.  p.  638. 
his  tomb  v.  II.  p.  25. 
Reflections  on  the  Capitol  v.  IT. 
p.  328. 
on  the  Colosseum  do.p.5i9. 
on  the  Forum   Boarium  do. 

p  i25. 
on  Holy  Week  v.  I.  p.  178. 
on  the  obelisks  v.  III.  p.  833. 
on  fhe  Paiatine  \'.IV.p.285. 
on  the  I'apal  powerv.l.p.dG.78. 
on  S.  Peter's  do.  p.  298. 
on  the  Homan  forum  ▼.  IV* 

p.  396. 
on  the  tomb  of  Adrian  do.p.590. 
in  the  Sistina  Chapel  ¥.11. 
p  340. 
Regions,  of  Augustus  v.I.p.36. 
of  Tarqnin  ibid, 
modern  da  p.  39. 
Regionaries.  Preface  p.  II. 
Relics,  See  Cross. 
Religion, the  Catholic,  explained 
V.  I.  p.  66, 162,  J  70,  177, 
260  311, 3U,3i£4,  391,^17, 
iS18,i27,  505,  ▼.  II.  p.  75, 
v.III.p.790.T.IV.p.54y. 
a  friend  totheArtsv.III.p-747. 

I?,  p.  492. 
its  spirit  evinced  initschari' 

laole  ittstitttt  ions  v.ill.p*969y 
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Bdif  ion,  thePagan,cme)ty  ofPref, 
p.XXI.T«llI.p.835.  iy.p.i25, 
550. 791. 

itsfallT.  III.p.  786. 
Ricntiyhis  houte,  v.  iy.p.662« 

his  death  do.  p.  506. 
Roads,  ancient  Roman,  do.  p.l6i. 
Boeca,  Giovane  do.  p.  78^. 

Massima  do.  p.  61^. 

di  Papa  do.  p.  71 5. 
Rojale  do.  p.  799* 
Roma  Quadrata  do.  p.M9« 
Roma  Yecchia  do.  p.  669. 
Rome,  air  of,  t.  I.  p.  ifSL 

Antiquities  of  passim. 

Charitable  institutions  r.  III. 
p.  835. 

Christian,  Pref.  p*  XIX. 

Chronology  of  t.  I.  p.  iS7» 

Cbarehes  of  do.  p.  2iO. 

Decline  of  do.  p.58. 

Eodeslastical  Fonctionsdap.162. 

Bmperors  do.  p.  3^,  189. 

Enlargements  do. p.  i% 

Environs  ▼.  IV.  p.  666. 

Fall  of  Prel.  p.  Xil.  v.  I.  p.  61 . 
IV.  285,  396- 

Foandation  of  do.  p.  5. 

Fountains  of  v.  III.  p.  798. 

Geographieal  position  of  do. 
p.  80. 

Geology  of  do.  p.  81. 

Government  do.  p*  418* 

History  of  do.  p.  i. 

Rings  ofdo.  p.  3,187. 

Blnsenms  of  ▼•  II.  p.  35 f« 

Names  of  ▼.  I.  p.  6. 

Pagan  Rome  Pref.  p.  X. 

Palaces  and  galleries  T.II.p4(  I  ^. 

Piaste  ▼.  III.  p.  798. 

Popes  of  V.  I.  p.  190. 

Population  of  ancient  do.p.125. 

Of  modern  do.  p.  158* 

Republic  da  p.  ot* 

Schools,  coUegs  ete.  Y.  III.p»898. 

Sfatistics  of  v.  I.  p.  425,  ? .III. 
p.  1012. 

Tamperatart  of  r.  L  p.  12i* 


theatres  of,  ancient  t.  IV.p.. 
Modem  t.  III.  p.  1068- 
Topography  of  t.  I.  p.  SO- 
Villas  of  ▼.  III.  p.  699. 
WallsofT.  I.  p.  7- 

Romulus  do.  p.  3, 108, 1 13. 

Rossellini  ▼•  III.  p.  817. 

Rostra  T.  IV.  p.  538. 

Rostra  Julia  do.  p.  339. 

Rotonda,  See  Pantheon- 


Sabines,  rape  of  t.  I.  p.  10. 
Saceages  of  Rome  ▼.  1.  p^  58- 

I.  by  A.laric  do.  p.  59. 

II.  by  Genaeric  do.  p.  60. 

III.  by  Bicimer  do.  p.61- 

IV.  by  Totila  do.  p^  63. 

V.  by  Guiscard  d»  p.  72. 

VI.  by  Bourbon  do  p.  75> 
Sacrifices,  human,  T.lV.p.  41.S. 
Sala  Rqgia  t.  II.  p.  327. 
Salii  do.  p.  25t. 
Saracens  v.  I.  p.  70l 
Saturnium,  SeeCapiioL 
Savings-bank  t.  II I. p. 866,  90S, 

40^6. 

Saxa  Rubra,  battle  of  do.  p- 186* 

Seala  Gemoniae  v.  IV.  p^  3^9. 

Scale  Santa  r.  I.  p.  357. 

ScalaeCaci  v.  IV.  p.  2^9. 

Schools,  See  Charitable  Insli* 
furions. 

Schola  XanU  r-  IV.  p.  371. 

Secretarium  Senatus  do  p-  395. 

Seminary  See  College. 

Septa,  V.  I.  p.  108. 

Septimootinm  do.  pL  100. 

Septiaonium  v.  IV.  p.28f. 

Sepulchre,  of  Adrian  vJf -p.S^ 
of  Aruns  do.  p  679. 
of  the  Arrontii  do.  p.  658* 
of  Atcanias^so  sfyled,do.p.675. 
of  Asprenas  do.  p-  tSkt 
of  Augustus  do.  p.  50(1. 
of  ihe  Bakor  Enryaaz  do-pii9. 
of  Bibulos  do.  p.  ^32* 
of  Caius  Cestius  do.  p  iSi- 
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Mtlttlla  d^.  p.  S02. 
of  S.  Coiutaalia  V.  II.  p.  99. 
Coasalar  y  at  Palazsolo  ir«  IT. 

Btrascao,  at  Yeii  do.  pv  ^^9. 

of  flatittios  V.I.  p^  di,  M* 

bf  «.  HeUo  do-  p»  664* 

of  Horalia  do.  p.  iSi» 

of  the  Horatil  and  Gnriatii  da 

p«  208^.    . 
of  LucoUas  d<^  pi  7iL 
of  Lupus  da  p»  !2l9« 
of  Persias  do.  p.  209« 
of  tbe  Plaatii  do.  p.  750. 
of  Poakpooios  HfiaaSeeiCo- 

lambariuBi. 
ofPriscilkT.iy.pwlS^. 
of  Ronaulat  doi  p»  5^5. 
of  ihe  Scipios  do*  f»di6* 
ofStlac«iu5dop..22a 
of  Yeranias  do.  pi  SH«. 
in  the  vigna  Loszaoa  T.I.p.68i 
Sepulchrea  t.IY.  pi  US* 
SepoLtare  modes  of  t»  II<p.  76  y 

T.  IV..p.  4^5. 
Serapion  do.  p.  308* 
Sette  Bassi  da  p.  725. 
Seite  Sale  t.I.  p.353,  tr.IY.  p.559. 
Shops,  aacient  do  p.  35 i^  573w 
Shrine  of  Gariaenla  t.  I.  p«  9i. 
of  the  Dea  Daa  ▼.  lY.  p.  2i8- 
of  Patrictaa   Cbasls47  v.  IV.- 
p.  i'lL 
Sibyls  number  of  t.  II.  pw  5iS » 

lY-  p.  264. 
SibylSne  Books  ibid. 
Simon  Magus  t»  I.  p.*  310-  lY. 

p.  593. 
Sisters  of  Charity  T*  II.  p.  lia 

T.  Ill:  p.  864. 
Sistine  Chapel  do.  p.  529. 
Society  of  the  Lovwrs  •£  th«  Arts 

▼.  III.  p.  996* 
Soil  of  Rome ,  aceamolation  of 
T.  1.  p.  120. 
Geological  character  of  do*p.8 1 . 
inequality  of  do*  p.  i21. 
Solfarata  ?.IY.p213. 

Vol  IV. 


Solfttara  t.  IY.  p.  748.  p.  950. 
SomerriUe  Mrs.  ▼•  IU.p.950L 
Sounding  hells  ▼.  IY.  p.  35. 
Squares  and   fountains  t.  III.. 

p.  954. 
.Slanxe  di  Rafbello  t.  II.  p.  4^9- 
Stationes  Muoiciprorum  v  IY. 

p.  38  f. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  t.  Ill.pi^SO, 

IY.  p.  143, 748. 
Statistics  of  the  Pontifiaai  Staloi 
T.  III.  p.  1012. 
Agriculture  do.  p.  1020. 
Army  and  Navy  do  p.  1014. 
Corn  laws  do  p.  1027. 
Earnings  da.  |k  1015. 
Ecclesiastical  Esfablishmetlft 

da  p.  1051. 
Education  do.  p*  1046. 
Ezpeoditura  of  a  poor  ^family 

do.  p.  1043. 
Geology  do.  p.  1034. 
Hours  o(  labour  do.  p.  1043. 
.  Imports  and  exports  do.p.lUl  6, 
1017. 
Income  and  espenditure  do. 

p.  1015. 
Justice  do.  p.  1049. 
Land  commuuicatiottdo.p.1037. 
Maunf^iotures  do.  p^  1028. 
Mineralogy  do*  p>  1034. 
Municipal  laxe*  do. p.  10B7« 
Pauperism  do.  1048. 
Population  do*  p.  iOl2» 
Postiagdap.  1038. 
Prices  in  Rome  do.  p.  1045. 
Productions  do.  p.  I0l5. 
Prohibitions  do.  p.  1027. 
Saviugs-banM  do.  1046* 
.  Survey  do*  p>  1013. 
Tariff  da  1025. 
TibercoaimunicatioDdapl0l9, 
Trade  with  England  do  pi  1028. 
Wages  do.  1^1042. 
Statistics  of  Rome  y.  I.  pi  160 , 

v.Iir.  p.l045. 
Streets  of  ancient  Rome  ▼.  IY. 
p.  234. 
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Stre^UdfilkoderQ  Rome  ▼•I.pul  59. 
Studj ,  of  modera  Artists  ▼.  III. 
p.  i005. 
of  the  Academy  of  S«  Luke  dd. 

of  Mosties  at  the  YatieanT.  II. 
p.  2^2. 
Subiaco-Sublaqueami  t.  I  ¥.793. 
Sahara  v.  I.  p.  1(5. 
SubTelia  ▼<  IV.  p.  2^6. 
Sandials  of  the  ancieots  t.  IIL 

p.  5U.  T.  lY.  339. 
SjWa  NaeTia  t.  IY.  p.  213. 

T 

XII.TablftsT.  I.p.32. 

TAbolariam  ▼.  lY.  p.  323. 

Tarpeia,  treason  oi  t.  I.  p  i  f « 

Tarpeian  rock  v.lY.p.  30i« 

T^aao,  tomb  of  yJ.  p*  610. 

Telamon,  t.  IIL  p.  526* 

Temple,  of  £seoLapios  t.I  Y.p.<50; 
cff  Aius  Loqoens  do*  p.  3^8* 
ofAntoninos  aadFaustioedo. 

p  591. 
of  Apollo  OD  the  Palatine  do. 

p.  258. 
of  do.  Eztramuraneos  do<^26* 
of  Aogosttts  T.IY.pi  ii7. 
offiacehas  outside  the  walls  do. 

p«9i. 
of  Bellona  do.  p«  i28. 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  do<  3^5  . 
of  Ceres  ▼.  lY.  p.  282. 
of  CereS)  Proserpine  and  Bie  * 

chus  do*  p.  i074 
ofCjbeledo  p.  2i9^ 
of  Claudias  do.  p*  516* 
of  Concoi  d  do»  p.  357. 
of  the  Dei  Conseniesdo«p.S5S« 
of  Diana  Aricina  da  p.  680. 
of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  do. 

p.^U6< 
of  Dijotis  do.  p.  282. 
of  the  Earth  do.  p.  i09. 
orFaithdo*p.282»307. 
of  Faanua  do.  p*  i31« 
ofFeverdo.  p«282. 


of  the  FlaT  Ian  FeaaOy  do.p.56X. 

of  Flora  do.  p.  ^iS. 

of  Fortonedo.  p.  37a 

of  Fortuna  Uojasee  Diet  d& 

p.  255. 
df  For  tuna  Maliebria  do.p.668. 
of  Fortuna   Praciicituia  ^o. 

p  806. 
of  Fori  ana  Yirfo  do.  p.  ^23. 
of  Porta na  Yirilis  do.p  i.i7. 
of  Helioeabalos  do.p.272,281 
of  Hereides  on  the  Appian  waj 

do.  p.  sia 

of  Hercalea  Coatoe  do.  piSI. 
of  Herealea  Miisa§etesdo.pui35. 
of  Hercules  Tiboitiinttdop  776l 
of  Hercules  Yicfor  do.p.iiA. 
of  Honour  and  Yirtne  daUii- 
of  Hope,  Piety  ale.  da.  p.  /S7. 
of  Hjgaia  ▼•  I.  p.  tf . 
of  Isis  and  Serapia  do.  p.  M7, 

523. 
of  Janus  in  the  AfipIeCum  dob 

p.  ^04. 
of  Janus  in  the  Ibroa  of  Kcr- 

Ta  ibid, 
of  Julius  Caesar  do.  p.  371. 
of  Juno  LanuTina  do.  ii.  686* 
of  Juno  Matutado.p.  iS6. 
of  Juno  Moneia  do*  p.  307. 
of  Juno  fi^ina  do.  p.  it  2. 
-of  Juno  Soapiia  do.pw2i5^37. 
of  Jupiter  the  Avenger  do^p^t  81 
ofJapiterCapitoliniudopL3Q9. 
of  Jupiter  Cnstos  do.  p.  308. 
of  Jupiter  Latialia  doi^pJI7. 
ti  Jupiter  Propognaior  da. 

p.  257. 
of  Jupifer  Sfalor  do.  p.  25d 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  do. p.  555. 
of  Jupiter  or  YejoTisdo.p.43f . 
of  Marcus  Aareliaa  do.p  598. 
of  Mars  Extramurancus  do. 

p.ii3. 
of  Mara  Ultor  do.  p.  392. 
of  Mercury  in  the  Circus  Ma* 

ximus  do.  p.  605. 
of  the  Mind  do*  p.  307. 
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«)iH{DerTa  Canpentis  do.p.^55« 
of  Minerva  in  the  forum  of  Ner- 

ra  do.  p.  ^Of. 
ofMioerra  Bfcdicai  to  called, 

do.  p.  637. 
of  ftie  Moon  do.  p.  283. 
of  Mother  Mat  ata  do.  p.  {22, 
of  the  Mases  do.  p.  197. 
of  Nemacis  do.  p.  283 
of  Neptune  do.  p.  603* 
of  Nerra  do.  p.  i02. 
of  Opis  do.  p.  SO?, 
of  Orcasdo.  p.  282. 
of  Pallas  do.  p.  ^0)  • 
of  Peace  do.  p.  553. 
of  Piety  do.  p.  i37. 
ofFilialPjetjdo.  p.  ^38. 
of  Portamnas  do.  p.i3i,875. 
of  Priapus  do.  p.  ^i6. 
of  Qniriniis  do.  p.  ^  H . 
of  fiedicalat  do.  p.  200. 
of  Romalns,  son  of  Maseotin# 

do.  p.  187. 
of  Romalas  and  Remos  do. 

p.  66  a 
of  Saturn  do.  p.  376. 
of  Serapis  near  S.  Stefano  del 

Cacco  do.  p.  525. 
oftheSibjldo.  p.  766. 
of  Sol  Serapis  do.  p.  603. 
^     of  Tiburtus  do.  p.  769. 
of  Trajan  do.  p.  575, 
ofVejoTisdo.  p.  i31. 
of  Tenus  CaWa  do.  y,  307. 
of  Venof  Ericina  do.  p.  307. 
4)f  Venus  Genetrix  db.p.387« 
of  Yenus  and  Roflaedo.p.5.77* 
of  VeMis  Sallustiana  do.p.i63. 
of  TeiMis  Viocitrist  do.p.^5{. 
of  Yopasian  and   Titus  do. 

p.  378. 
of  Vesta  in  the  forunido.p.3i7. 
of  Vesta  Palatine  do.  p.  258. 
of  Vesta  on  the  Tiber  do.p.5 10. 
oflTictorydo.  p.2i8, 
of  Viriplaca  do.  p.  282. 
Temples  do.  p.  5. 
oi  Janus  do.  p.  AOA. 


Ibeatre.  ancient,  of  Balbus  do. 
p.  ^76. 

of  Caligula  do.  p.  257. 

of  Marcellus  do.  p.  /(75. 

of  Pompey  do  p.  ^5^. 

of  Tusculum  do.  p.  738* 

of  the  villa  of  Adrian  do.  pb754* 
Theafrefi  ancient,  do.  p.  23. 
modern  ▼.  III.  p.  I068. 
Trophies  of  Matins  T.lII.p.  519. 

V.  IV.  p.  66. 
Tiber,  breadth  of  ▼.  I.  p.  86. 

course  of  do.  p.  85. 

depth  of  do.  p.  86. 

fish  of  ibid. 

height  of  above  the  set  do.f  .87. 

inundations  of  ibid. 

ports  of  in  Rome  ▼.IIl.p.1019. 

volume  of  V.  I.  p.  86. 

waters  of  ibid. 
Tibur-Tivoli  v.  IV.  p.  7iS. 
Tipografia  CameraleT.III.p.602. 
Tombs,  See  Sepulchres. 
Topographers  of  Rome,  Preface 

p.  II. 
Topography  of  Rome  v.I.p.80> 
Tor  de'Conti  v.  IV.  p,  665. 

di  Me^xa  Via  do.  p.  674. 

delle  Milizie  do.  p.  665. 

Pignaltara  do.  p.  661. 

Patemo,  Lanrentum  do  p  882. 
Trastevere,    Trapstiberim  v.  I. 

p.  119. 
Tiavertin  v.  IV.  p.  121. 
Treasury  aaeiant  v.lV.  pb  376. 
Tre  Fontaney  Aquae  Salviae  v.IL 

p.  176. 
Tres  Tabernae  v.  IV.  p.  181. 
Tribes  of  Romulus  v.l.  p.  S5. 
Tribes,  Rural  and  Urban  do.p.S6. 
Tribunals  Civil  do.  p.  139. 

Criminal  do.  p.  1^0. 

Ecclesiastical  do.  p.  438. 
Tribunes  do.  p.  32. 
Triclinium  of  Leo  III.  do.p.258. 
Triopium  v  IV.  p.  206. 
Triumph  do.  p.  30(. 
Triumvirate  v.  I.  p.  53^ 
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Tufa  do.  p.  121. 
Torris  Cartolaria  ▼.  IT.  p.  56^* 
TuUiaoum  do.  p.  617. 
Tnsculum-Frascati  do.  p.  731* 
TwelTe  Tables  t.  I.  p.  32- 

U 

UmbUieas  Vrbia  t.  h  p.  95, 
IJfigarelli,  Falher  T.IU.p  317. 
University,  of  the  Sapi^nxa  do. 
p.  93i. 
th^  Gregorian  do.  p.  956. 
Ustrina  of  the  Caesars  v*IT.p.50l. 


Tai;ca  FlaminiiiSs  MwmorU  elc. 

T.IV,p.<99. 
Tallej  of  iEgeria  do.p.i96* 

of  Aricia  do»p.680. 

Ferentine  do.p.7i3« 

Mnrcian  t.  I.  p.  4  7»  H 3. 

of  the  Muses  v.  lY.  p.i9>« 

of  Quirinus  ▼.  I.p.  H^m 

oftheTiberdo.  p.8a 

Triumphal  do  p.li^« 
Talleys  of  Home  ao.  p.  106. 
Tatican  palace  ▼.ll.p!323|SOS* 

hill  T.  I.  D.  10L 
Teii,  Isola  F  arocse  ▼;  IT.  p.  835. 

Etruscan  tomb  of  do.  p.  %bL 
Telabium,  Greater  ▼•  1.^112. 

Lesser  ibid. 
Telia  v.  I.  p.  93.  t.  IT.  p.  2^6. 
Teliirae-Tellctri  v.IT.p.692. 
Testa,  temples  ofy  See  Temple. 
Teftai  Grove  t.  IT.  p.  352. 
Testal  Tirgias  t.  I.  p.  45.  v.  IT. 

p,2i8,  35^ 
Tia,  See  Waj. 
Tia  Crucis  ▼.  IT.  p.  538. 
Tia  KoTa  do.  p.  372. 
Tia  Sacra  do*  p-  302. 
Ticos  Jligarius  do.  p.  372* 
Ticus  Patritios  v.  I.  p.  i  i  7. 
Ticus  Tusctts  T.  IT.  p.  372- 
Tiews,  best  of  Rome  T.I.p.i^9. 
Tilia,  ancieot,  of  Adrian  i  near 
PalestrinaT,IT.p.812: 


TUla   of  Adrian ,  iwtf  TMi 
do.p.  752. 

ancient  entraoee  to  do4^75l 
of  Cassina  do  p.779. 
ofCieero,atAstttra  v.IT.|kS(& 

at  Tuscnlam  do.  p  756. 
of  Domitian  do*pj676. 
of  Gabinius  do^p.756> 
of  the  Gordians  do.pJ25}82i. 
of  Horace  do.  p.  781 
of  Lncullns  da  p  72i. 
of  Meteenasyso  called,  do.pJ76> 
of  ^umisia  Procnla  dap^lt 
of  Ph«ondo.p825. 
of  Pliny  near  LanreBtan  do. 

p.  88^. 
PubUcaT.  Lp.110. 
of  the  Qointilian  Brolkn  t  JT. 

p.  669. 
of  Quintiltus  Tanu4o.  p>  77i. 
of  Seneca  do*  p>  307. 
of  Topiscus  do.  p  771. 
TUla,  modem,  Albani  rJilf/OO. 
Aldobrandini,  neir  fiuou, 

v.  IT.  p.  &L 
Aldobrandini  in  Raiai  t-  ID- 

p.  748. 
Borghese  ibid.  ^^^ 

Conii,  nowTorlonii^J^P- **• 
De  Angelis,  formerly  Gim^. 

v.  III.p.^59. 
D'Estev.IT,p77S.        . 
Doria  Pamphilj  v.  llLp^'^^ 
Falcon  ieri  t.  IT.  p7il* 
Lantev.  111.  p.  757. 
Lndovisi  ibid* 
Madam  a  do.  p.  7i3. 
Magliana  ▼.  IT.  p  3tt. 
Massimo  r.  III.  p  7ii. 
Mattei  do*  p.  7i5. 
Medici  i^id. 
Mellini  do.  p.7S{. 
Mills  y.  IT.  p  275. 
M  ondr^^ne  do-  p  ^^^ 
Moatallodo.p7i2. 
Pamphilj  See  Doria. 
diPapaGialiodoli^S^^ 
Patrisi  do.  p  825. 
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Tilla  Piccolomini  do*  p.  7Si. 
TaTerna  do.  p.  7/ii* 
Torlonia  v.  III.  p.  763. 

Tillas,  modern  v.  111.  p.  699. 

Viminal  T.  I.  p.  98* 

Tirginia,  death  of  ▼.  IT.  p.  382. 

Tirtuosi  of  the  Pantheon  v.  11* 
p.  26.  ▼.  III.  p.  995. 

Tisigolhs  V.  1.  p.  62. 

Tivarium  do.  p.  53. 

Yulcanal  T.IY.p.2i6,  383. 

Wadding  Father  TJLp.  162,  iSL 

▼.lllp.  978. 
▲  Walk  oTer  the  Palatine  t.  IY. 

p.  2iiX 
Walks  public  ▼.  III.  p.  1074. 
Walls  ,  of  Rome  T.l*p*^i* 
'^I.  of  Romulus  T.  I.  p.  7. 

II.  of  Numado.  p.  16. 

III.  ofTuilusHostilins  ibid. 
I Y.  of  Ancus  Martins  do.p.17. 
Y.  of  SerTius  TuUius  do.p19a 
Yl.  of  Aurelian  do.  p.ii. 
YU.  ofLfolY.do.  p.7Q. 
YIII.  of  Urban  VIII.  do.  p.77. 
▲  Drive  round  the  do.  p«42» 
repaired  by  Honorius  ?.  I. 

p.  58. 
first  repairs  of  ly  the  Popes  do. 

p.  65. 
Their  extent  do.  p.  77. 
Walls  of  Alba  Longa,  See  Alba 

Longa. 
of  Cora,  See  Cora. 
ofGabii,  See  Gabii. 
of  Praeneste,  See  Praeneste. 
of  Xi bur.  See  Tibur. 


Walls,  of  Tnsculum,  See  Tuscu- 

lum.  of  Veii,  See  Yeii. 
Walls,  nature  of  Cyclopean,Elra5- 
can  ,  Pelasgic  and  Polygo- 
nal T.  IY.  p.  9L 
Ways  or  ancient  Roman  roads  T.IY. 
p.  ie/i, 
Appiando.  p.<79. 
Ardeatinedo.p.2i2. 
Aurelian,  Yiteilian  and  Cor- 
nelian do.  p.  2U. 
Casiian,Clandianor  Clodian. 

do.p.2i5. 
Flaminian  and  Tiburtine  do. 

p.  216. 
I^atin,  Asinarian  and  Tuscu^ 

Ian  do.  p.  21 7. 
Ostian,  Campanian,  Lanren- 
tian  and  Severian  do.  p.  218. 
Portuensian  and  Maritime  do. 

p.  223. 
*  Praenestine,  CoUatine  and  La- 

bican  do.  p*  22^. 
Solaria n,  P^omentan  and  Pati'* 

narian  do.  p.  228. 
Tiburtine,  Yalerian  and  Sub* 

lacensian  do.  p,  230. 
Triumphal,  Amerinan  andCi- 
minando.  p.  215. 
Wells  aud  springs  of  Rome  t  h 

p.  91. 
Widows^  asylums  t.III.  p.  865. 
Windows  of  the  Ancients  y.  IY* 

p.  93. 
Wolf  of  bronse  t.  III.  p.  569. 


Zoegav.  III.  p.  817. 
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